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10 the RIGHT HONOURABLE the | 


' | EARL OF POMFRET. 


Te 
* LORD, 


T che ſame time that I have the honour 
of preſenting this work to your Lord- 
ſhip, as an acknowledgement of your 

many favours to me; I have alſo the pleaſure 
of reflecting on the propriety of offering a 
work of, literature to your Lordſhip; who, 
to the knowledge of the modern languages, 
have ſuperadded the more learned ones. 
Theſe are.the acquirements of many; but 
the exalted underſtanding, good ſenſe, and 
maſterly elocution which your Lordſhip pe 
ſeſſes, in fo extenſive a degree, are the 
tion of few. The world is too ſenſible of | 
the truth of this, to ſuſpe& me of adula- 
tion, | | 
The difficulty attending this tranſlation 
hath been far trom that common to tranſla- 
tors; 
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tors; the many hundreds of names of per- 
ſons and places, which French writers are ſo 


coſt me time and trouble to rectify, almoſt 


miſtakes have unav6idably eſcaped me : but 


good opinion can do any honour to him, 
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SS DEDICATION, 
notoriouſly remarkable for corrupting, have 


equal to that of compiling the whole work. 
Tho' I have taken great care, I fear ſome 


if my part in this work ſhould, upon the 
whole, meet with your Lordſhip's ſanction, 
I am perſuaded it will receive the concurrent 
approbation of every other perſon, whoſe 
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HE neceflity of Chronology to a diſinet and 


exact khowledge of hiſtory, is too evident to 
require proof, Hiſtory is little more than ro- 
mance to him who has no knowledge of the ſucceſſion 
of events, the periods of dominion, and the diſtance 
between one great action and another. To adjuſt the 
courſe of time, and to range tranſactions under their 
proper years, has long been one of the great employ- 
ments of learned induſtry. With phyſical or aſtronomical 
chronology which conſults the fky, divides the ſeaſons, 
and regulates the year by neceſſary intercalations, the 
following work has little connection; it contains chiefly 
an hiſtorical chronology, ſuch as all nations, by whom 
polite learning is cultivated, have provided for the in- 
ſtruction of ſtudents, and of which we have more than 
one in our own language, but leſs copious than that 
which is here offered to the public. Tabular Chrono- 
logy muſt always have this inconvenience, that the ſame, 
or nearly the ſame ſpace upon paper being allotted to 
one year as to another, ſome barren years will have 
blank columns, and ſome years crouded with events, 
This inconve- 
nience 
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nience may be obſerved in Dr. Blair's tables, of which 
the conſtruction is otherwiſe very commodious, and the 
method very clear and pleaſing. This work, therefore, 
excels alf that have been hitherto offered tothe Ng 
ſtudent, as it contains a more exact enumeration of 
events in leſs room. Every ſpecies of hiſtory is com- 
priſed in it; and the reader, of whatever kind be his 
ſtudies, will not often find his curioſity diſappointed, 
If this recommendation appear too general, it may be 
limited by remarking, that though this work be uſeful | 
ro every claſs of ſtudents, it is peculiarly fitted for ſchools, : 
where the youth, who are about to read biſtory; ovght * 
| | to be acquainted with the great revolutions of the world, 


and enabled to have, from its ſource, the ſtream of fuc- 
ceſſion to the preſent time; and that among the higher 
claſſes it will be found eminently uſeful to young 
N clergymen, as being written by an Ecclefiaſtic, it can- 
on tains a very minute account of the hiſtory of the church. 
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= ' The uſe of the following chronological tables in facilitating the fludy of hiftory: 

an- be order of the ſeven Epochas of ancient hiſtory in general, and their application 


ch. o. ſacred and profant hiftory in particular. 
X # & H E moſt ancient method of writing, and conſequently of ſtudying 


hiſtory, was that of annals, in which events were recotded in the 
ſame exact order of time that they happened, and with the great- 
eſt ſimplicity. The firſt hiſtorians thought it ſufficient to relate 
facts juſt as they occurred, with no other circumſtances but thoſe of time and 
place. This ſimple method anſwered beſt the plain character of the firſt men; 
and it is thus, that all the general and particular hiſtories of the moſt an- | 
cient times, as well as the origin of moſt nations, have been handed down y 
| bo us. 
However, it is well known that mankind, naturally curious, are fond of pe- 
netrating the ſentiments of others, at the ſame time that they take care to 
conceal their own. This plainneſs therefore was in time laid aſide, and a bare 
narration of facts began to be conſidered only as the outſide of hiftory, which, 
to render inſtructive, it was thought neceſſary ſhould contain the motives of 
thoſe facts; but then when the real motives could not be found, others that 
had only an air of truth, were often given inſtead of them. To theſe cauſes 
we owe thoſe hiſtorical details, in which the human paſſions are repreſented ; 
paſſions which make an impreſſion upon us, becauſe in good and evil we are 
ourſelves leſs a compoſition of virtues and vices, than a confuſed aſſemblage 
of good or bad paſſions, which conſtitute our character, unleſs when affiſte1 
by religion, to correct the laſt, and give the firſt a proper direction. The ful- 
. ler any hiſtory is of theſe details, the more we efteem it; which is the reaſon 
A of that great credit in which 7hucydides, Tacitus and Plutarch are held, as well 
as of the negle&, and conſequently the loſs of ſo many annals and chroni- | 
cles, which wonld be uſeful to us, if it were only to know the foundation of 
many events, the very traces of which are entirely periſhed. | | 


a My 
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My intention is to revive, in the following work, this antient method of re- 
cording events, being well perſuaded that it may be as uſeful now, as ever it 
was. I am alſo warranted in the attempt by the example of ſeveral great men, 
who have cleared the road for me. Of theſe Julius Africanus, Euſebius of Cæ- 
area, Georgius Syncellus, and John of Antioch are the moſt ancient, whoſe la- 
bours have ved in whole or in part; and amongft the moſt illuſtrious mo- 
derns, Nicholas Vignier, father Dennis Petau, Joan Cluverius, Seth Culviſius, 
James Uſher, Edward Simpſon, John Marſham, the fathers PhilipLabbe and Briet. 
All theſe authors haye been of fervice to me ;, but then I haye not made uſe of 
, any of them, without firſt examining if their method and reaſons were allowable, 
and agreed with 3 texts of the original authors. 
I ſhall now to lay down the uſe of the following tables. The 
foundatibn of Favor Hiſtory is a juſt and preciſe arrangement, at leaſt as 
juſt and as preciſe as paffible, of important events. But to avoid confuſion, 
ſo common in ſtudies where an extenſive field is to be taken in, it is 
per to divide the time into different portions, makin ing ſure of ſome fixed point 
from thence to commence the date of each interval. Thoſe fixed points are 
called Epochas ; moſt of them are arbitrary, and relative to the nature of 
the hiſtories which they are intended to regulate. The Grecians had very 
little knowledge of what happened before the expedition of the Argonautæ, 
and the Trojan war. Sometimes they took their dates from the founding of 
Athens, as in the Arundel Marbles ; ſometimes even from the return of the 
6 Heraclidz into Peloponneſus : But it is only about the time of the Olym- 
piads, or 776 years before the vulgar or Chriſtian zra, that any certain order 
is to be found in the hiſtories of Greece, We are obliged to fubmit to con- 
jectures for what happened before that time; and think ourſelves happy when 
we light upon ſuch as agree with each other, and with the ſcriptures, the only 
hiſtorical collection that affords a real certainty,as to the order in which .. 
cipal events are ſaid to have happened. 
The Romans, as well as other nations, had their particular Epocha ; they - 
1 reckoned from the building of Rome. In a word; all the nations, of antiqui- 
ty had different Epochas, which they even ſometimes changed according to 
+ the will of their governors, and the diverſity of conjectures or revolutions, ' 
| But in order to throw new light upon the ſtudy of hiſtory, and reduce 
it into a better order than I found it, I have thought it expe ient. to divide 
_ antiquity into ſeven Epochas, all drawn from ſacred hiſtory, and all diſtin- 
| 7 3 by particular characters. My reaſon for having recourſe to theſo 
pochas of ſacred hiſtory, i is, that there are none more certain to be found 
elſewhere, though in the main ſubje& to ſome little differences, as to the 
manner of reckoning. The better to remove. them, the hiſtorical events 
taken notice of in the chronological table, which commences page 1. ſhould 
be compared with the table, beginning at the 11 3th. page of Part I. where the 
facred and profane hiſtory are LAY compared together. They ought CO 
to go together. | 
5 1 he firſt epocha, which is that of the Creation of the world, ends atthe 
eluge. - 
The ſecond begins at the Deluge, and terminates at the Calling of Abraham. 
The third reaches from the Calling of Abraham, to the paſſage of che Red 
Sea, at the time his deſcendants left 3 | 
The. fourth, which is the Departure on Egypt, extends- to the Foundation | 
of the temple, in the fourth year of Solomon's rei | 
he fifth therefore muſt be that of the Foundation of the temple ol ereſalem, 
and does not end till the ſirſt year of the Empire of . | 9 — 
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Not to make twenty other queſtions of the ſame 


A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. il 
The fixth is that of their liberties reſtored to the Jews in the firſt year of Cy- 
rus's Empire, and comes down to the zra of the Greeks, or Seleucidæ. 
„the feventh Epocha — the interval of time between the zra 


- * 


of che Breeks, or Seleueidee, and chat of the Chriſtians, or the vulgar zra; 


which however is only in uſe in the weſtern church, the eaſtern reckoning al- 
ways from the Creation of the world. | "4 


This is what we are going to examine, by offering the obſervations proper 
to be made on each of particular zras. Hereby we ſhall ſee the difficul- 


ties that occur in going through them; and of what uſe each interval may be 
of in the ſtudy of angst "1 | i 
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The FIRST EPOCH/A. 
#5 | The Creation of the Werld. wu 
HIS Epocha, with which we begin the chro ical table of nniverſal 
hiſtory, takes up but two pages. It appears eaſy in the courſe of the 
hi narrations, but nevertheleſs contains a great many difficulties ; we 


muſt not be ſurprized at the chronologieal ones: but are we to call this interval 
1656 years ; or are we to extend it to 2255 ? This difficulty is nothing to 


the learned, who, ſeeing the uniformity there is between the teſtimonies of the 


vulgar Hebrew, the ancient Samaritan, and the Latin Vulgate, will readily 
adopt their computation of 1656 years, and give up, or endeayour to unravel 
the Septuagint computation of 2255. In this diſpute, there are three 1 


to one; and therefore the conformity of three texts equally ſure and cert 


ought to carry it againſt the teſtimony of the Septuagint verſion alone; whoſe 
authority, however antient and — cannot ſtand in competition with 
three irreproachable witneſſes, and always acknowledged as ſuch. | 
I fay that this difficulty becomes eaſy, or diſappears in the eyes of men 
of letters, who know how to compare texts; but it need not at all enga 
the attention of thoſe ſtudious perſons, who read only for themſelves, and in 
their reading have no other view but their own inſtruction and edification. 
It is enough for ſuch to know, that there is on this occaſion a diſpute amongſt 


the learned, who could eafily agree, if they would but conſent to underſtand 


each other. 2 
Other difficulties embarraſs them in quite a different manner. The works 
of the creation, or of the firſt fix days of the world, forces them into a laby- 
rinth of philoſophical reaſonings. In the firſt place, was it in autumn, or in 
ring, that the world was created ? What is to be underſtood by this light 
hich God created immediately, and which he ſeparated from darkneſs, even 
before any luminous body exifted ? When were the angels formed ? What 
mean thoſe celeſtial and terreſtrial waters, diſtinguiſhed: from one another? 
ſind, to anſwer which, the 


interpreters of the ſcripture ſpend their time and their thoughts in reaſonings, 

and'19/ quotations from authors, who know leſs of the matter than themſelves, 

But we are too fond of making a diſplay of our learning on the moſt tri- 

fling occaſions. We don't chuſe to let our reading lie uſeleſs upon our hands, 

and we ſhould think it did, if we were not to let others know how many books 

we have read. And laftly, this love of ſhew in the commentators is n 
. a 2 ; * 


„ A PRELIMINARY. DISCOURSE. 
by a ſin ueſtion. They aſk then, if the natural day is to begin with 
A — with icht. becauſe, it is ſaid that God formed the firſt and the 
other days that ſucceeded of the evening and morning? [Theſe nevertheleſs 
are the obſervations, to which we owe ſo many commentaries upon Geneſis ; 
the laſt of which are the firſt volumes of the Phy/igue Sacrie, an immenſe work, 
calculated to pleaſe the eyes, and the imagination, without much benefiting 
.the underſtanding. | | 8 | : | 
But as this cannot be called hiſtory, I am of opinion that we muſt ſlightly 
paſs over theſe ſubjects, to attend merely to what is really hiſtorical and in- 
ſtructive. We ought to conſider that, though the authority of the ſacred 
writings is ſufficient to inform us, that this vaſt univerſe had a beginning, it 
cannot notwithſtanding be uſeleſs to know, that the heathens themſelves ac- 
knowledged this firſt origin of all things. Ovid has made it the founda- 
tion of his Metamorphoſes ; and Lucretius, who reaſons more like a philoſo- 
pher than a poet, does not contradict it. He gives himſelf ſenſible proofs 
of the world's infancy, and conſequently of its origin, to whatever. cauſe it 
was owing. N 
Let us therefore behave ſoberly in our ſurvey of theſe firſt times, and re- 
ſerve our diſcuſſions for ages, in which more means may be found of coming 
at the truth. However, we cannot well forbear examining the difficulty re- 
lating to the Pre-adamites, ſtarted -in the middle of the XVIIth century, by 
Iſaac Peyrere, who conceited that there was ſome reaſon to allow the exiſtence 
of men before Adam; but though this chimera at firſt appeared plauſible to 
him, he pretended to abjure it, on forſaking the communion of the Reformed, 
to embrace that of the Roman Catholicks. 'This was therefore no more than 
a literary meteor, which was diſſipated almoſt as ſoon as formed. There is 
more reality in the queſtions concerning the ſituation of the terreſtrial paradiſe. 
But whether we adopt the opinion of Mr. Huet, who places it - the 
Iaunction of the Tygris and the Euphrates, gr that of father Calmet, who lays 
| it out towards the — of thoſe two rivers, it is the ſame thing in regard 
to hiſtory, and to religion. It is not worth while to maintain a long diſ- 
pute on account of the ſituation of places in ſuch remote times. 
| Thelong lives of the patriarchs, which we wiſh for more than for their vir - 
tues; the language of the ſeducing ſerpent; the terror of guilty, but impeni- 
tent, Cain, under the fearful a —— of ſeeing himſelf attacked on every 
fide, though he was then but the third perſon on the earth; the worſhip of 
God eſtabliſhed by Enos; the tranſlation of Enoch in the middle of his life 3 
the forbidding of the children of to marry the daughters of men; the 
religion of this firſt age; the giants mentioned in ſcripture; theſe are all ſo 
many difficulties, which it imports us to examine, not like men who make a 
profeſſion of learning; but as becomes people of taſte, who know what ſide 
to chooſe, like an'able judge who pays no attention to the ſophiſtry and 
| artificial difficulties of lawyers, but thinks it _ to examine in an impar- 
tial am” the real proofs and reaſons produced in writing by the parties 
| 8 he m if I ma) I 7 i 1 
my part, if I may be permitted to give my advice, after going 
through the firſt chapter of Geneſis, I ſhould confine myſelf to the hiſtory of 
the ancient Teſtament given by father Calmet, fince abbot of Senones in Lor- 
rain, who has thoroughly ſtudied the holy ſcriptures. But though he ſcru- 
pulouſly keeps within the bounds he preſcribed to himſelf at ſetting out, .he 
never loſes fight of the great difficulties that occur; and for the underſtand- 
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A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE,  v 
ing of them, it may not be amiſs to conſult ſome of his firſt diſſertations 
on the moſt difficult of ſacred. hiſtory. Others perhaps will 
think differently, and endeavour to go greater lengths; and I do not by any 
means intend to ſtop them. Our choice on this occaſion depends upon our 
taſte, and our talents for this-kind of ſtudy, and even on our ſtate of life, as well 
as our views, and other particular circumſtances; all which prevail over the 

views which I have here embraced, Beſides, what I {ay regards only , 
ordinary and common . courſes of ſtudy, and my advice is to read little, 
but always with a great deal of attention, and even with a diſpoſition for re- 
flection and exactneſs, which may enable a perſan to reſolve and form difficyl- 
ties with equal readineſs. | : | 

I am notwithſtanding well aware, that every nation, -and even every . 
communion has its favourite books, which muſt not be taken from them, 
to ſubſtitute others, whoſe authority they do not ſo much reſpect. Let 
the Germans adopt John Lewis Gottfrid's. Let the Italians make uſe of 
Ferentilli and Farcagnota ; the Spaniards take Juan de Pineda, and Martin 
Carillo, whilſt the Engliſh ſick to Uſher and Simſon ; and we Frenchmen may, 
3 be permitted to retain the fathers Petau and Briet, ra 9 
. iflory of God's people, a very t comment an upon 
the text of the Old Teſtament; the fi edition of which is the beſt, as the 
reflections it contains agree beſt with our taſte and manner of thinking. The 
reformed in general have for a long time paſt ſet a value upon the per- 
formances of Martin and Saurin, and ſome of them in particular on.the hiſto- 

of Joan. Francis Buddzus. This may ſatisfy my readers, that Iam nat 

r exacting any one's ſubmiſſion to my notions, as at the ſame time I claim 
the ſame independency. 8 7 path . 

Such is the plan which I have formed for the ſtudying the hiſtory of the firſt 
age of the world ; which though attended with many difficulties, is free from 
that of requiring any compariſon with the profane hiſtorians, who do not as 
— appearance. There is, to the time of 23 but one kind 
of hiſtory, as there is but one hiſtorian, which is Moſes; for which reaſon 
there is no parallel table for this firſt Epocha, Let us then proceed to the 


* 


The SECOND EPOCHA: 
. Tue Univerſal Deluge, 


HIS ſeeond Epocha, or ſecond age of the world, call it which you 
Fs will, contains more eſſential difficulties. - It reaches from this general 
deſolation of mankind, to the calling of Abraham, from whom the Iſraelites 
thought it an honour to derive their origin, But what has been the duration 
of this interval ? This is the queſtion that engages the learned. The vulgar 
Hebrew, and the Latin Vulgate make it 427 years; the Septuagint carries it to 
1257. Now the difference of 830 years in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, is very 
extraordinary ; whereas the Hebrew Samaritan reckon but 1078, or even 1018 
s. Vet here is ſtill a difference of about 600 years, which is far from 
ei 8 The queſtion is, how a man of learning may get rid of 
this difficulty, Hitherto moſt of the hiſtorians and interpreters have 1 
| x | rent 
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vi A PRELIMINARY DISCOQURSE. 
different opinions; ſome have adopted the computation of the Septuagint q 
and — ws form the greateſt number, have- edin this Fes nar. the | 
Hebrew text. Very few have condeſcended to give any attention to the Sa- 
maritan text, which is nevertheleſs an original in its kind, and differs from the 
vulgar Hebrew but in the- ſorm of its character, which is however very an- 
cient, ſeeing it is as old as the reign of Rehoboam, the ſon of Salomon. 
To ſee which of theſe parties js in the right, we muſt have recourſe to oe 
rule already eſtabliſhed, that where there are three witneſſes equally credible, 
the concurrent teſtimony of two of thoſe witneſſes ſhould: be prefered to the 
- ſingle teſtimony of the other, eſpecially if there is a poſſibility of reconciling 
his — to that of the other two. This reconciliation has never been at- 
tempted till our days, or pethaps to no e. We are indebted. for it to 
father Tournemine Nfl Ti — ſame time that he adopt - 
ed the Septuagint and Samaritan computation, retained nevertheleſs that of the 
vulgar Hebrew, endeavouring all the while to explain the laſt by the two firſt. 
The origin of this differente will — us an opportunity of 
getting a profpe& of, and 'afterwards' of eſtabliſhing this reconcihation. ' It 
depends on the 10, 11, and 12th verſes of the xith chapter of Geneſis, where ig 
is ſaid, that Shem was one hundred years old, when he became the father of Ar- 
f | Phaxad, two years after the deluge * that Arphaxad was thirty five, when became 
| the father of”! Salem, &c. There is therefore reaſon to believe, that we muſt” 
ſupply ſomething in regard to Arphaxad, and-the- other patriarchs named in 
j the ſame chapter, at the number one hum placed to Shem's account. This 
number, which is capital in thoſe paſſages, is eaſily ſupplied. It is a very 
common mode of expreſſion, when once the principal and invariable number 
of any different dates has been mentioned. Thus we ſay, that Lewis XIII. 
was born in 1601, Lewis XIV. in 638, and Lewis XV. in 710. The number 
one thouſand, which is here the capital number, and which has been already 
N expreſſed, is naturally underſtood and eaſily ſupplied in the two ſucceeding 
| generations, where it is not expreſsly mentioned: And as the leaving out 
the capital number might be attended with ſome difficulties, it was inſerted 
| in the Samaritan text very near a thouſand years before the Chriſtian zra, 
—_ the Greek Septuagint very near three hundred. It would be to no pur- 
| o ſay that theſe two texts were copied, or modelled one from the other 
| it is well known, that there was ſo great an antipathy between the Jews an 
the Samaritans, that the former would have looked upon it as a crime to take 
any thing from the latter; ſo that the Septuagint who came laſt in the order 
of time, and were beſides zealous Jews, muſt have been very far from borrow- 
ing any thing from the Samaritans, eſpecially in point of doctrine. The fame 
thing therefore was done by thoſe interpreters, which the Samaritan, doors 
had done a long time before them. They expreſſed at full length in their 
verſion, what was only to be underſtood in the original, whoſe manner of re- 
cording things, though very ſhort, was notwithſtanding very intelligible to thoſe 
who were acquainted with the conciſe ſtile of that firſt author. 65 de 
| This reconciliation. being once eſtabliſhed, I do not ſay as true, but as 
| probable only, the difficult) entirely — — and the vulgar Hebrew, the 
| Samaritan, and the Septuagint verſion perfectly agree. The firſt left to be un- 
derſtood what the two others thou ry to expreſs, as writing 
for * who, not being acquainted with the preciſion of the ſacred books, 
might otherwiſe in reading commit miſtakes, - Joſephus too, who underſtood 
perfectly the genius of the Hebrew tongue, and the antiquities of hig 
cCcͤ̃.ĩſuntry, obſerved the ſame precaution. All this Thave minutely explained, chap. 


Iv. of the Methodof fiudying biſtory. It will there appear, that the years which the 
bs | 5 Samaritan 


c 
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Samaritan text feſtores to us after the deluge, are for arranging the 
moſt certain monuments of profane hiſtory, and to make them agree with the ſacred. 
I imagined therefore; that after the example. of the learned Jeſuit, I might 
revive this co tion of the Samaritan text, and make uſe of it in 

chronological tables: but to leave no one any reaſon to complain, I have 
added the Hebrew text, or the Vulgate z/ for in this reſpe& it is all one, 
It is well known that theſe are matters, in which either fide of the queſtion may 
be adopted, according to- every one's taſte, without any error in point of 
faith, which they ho way concern. Let us proceed to more real difficulties, 


A conſiderable one immediately occurs in the univerſality of the deluge, which 


has been the ſubject of ſome diſſertations for and againſt it; but it is to no 
purpoſe to endeavour to in away the univerſality of this fatal cataſtrophe ; 


the common opinions, ei by the moſt able interpreters of all chriſtian 


communions will always appear the moſt tenable. Nothing can be alledged 
againſt it but wild reaſonings, which owe their birth more to a ſpirit of 
fingularity, than the love of truth. People often fancy that there is a merit 
in ſpeaking and thinking in a different manner from the reſt of mankind. 
The ſame thing may be ſaid of the ark, or that prodigious veſſel, the build- 
ing of which coſt Noah a hundred years; and by means of which God faved 


from that general calamity the ſmall remains of mankind, that had keptthem- - 


ſelves free from thoſe enormous crimes which the divine juſtice thought proper 
to puniſn. Great difficulties are ſtarted in to the vaſt capacity requiſite 
to contain every ſpecies of animals, with a ſuitable quantity of proviſions for 
them; there is but one anſwer to all theſe objections: the fact is certain; 
the very meaſures of that great veſſel are recorded in the ſacred writings. Its 


bulk amounted to one hundred and fifty thouſand cubic fathoms ; fo that it was 


almoſt four times as big as our largeſt man of war, which contains ſeven or 
eight hundred ſailors, the ſame number of land forces, with proviſions neceſ- 
ſary for the ſubſiſtance of both, for ſix months at leaſt, beſides ninety pieces of 
cannon, a proportionable quantity of warlike ſtores, and abundance of ſpare 
rigging of every kind; an immenſe weight this, and which nothing but daily 
experience could render credible. Now, to be perfuaded of the ark's being 
ſpacious enough to contain eight perſons and the animals which God had di- 
rected Noah to take into it along with him, for one year, we need only qua- 
druple the capacity of ſuch a ſhip. This compariſon alone will overturn all 
the objections made to a certain fact, proved by the ſcriptures. Let us now 
proceed in examining this interval. » 4 
What are we to think of the tower of Babel, that monument of human 
vanity, which gave occaſion to the multiplicity of languages? How was the 
diſperſion of mankind, the ſource and firſt origin of all the ancient monarehies 
effected? It is upon this laſt queſtion, that we ought more particularly to dwell, 
to find out the firſt riſings of all the different nations, which now ſub- 
fiſt, or have already ſubſiſted. In the comments upon this ſubject, many truths 
occur, mixed with many conjectures ; as generally happens in diſcufling ſuch 


diſtant events. This examination will convince us ſtill more and more of the 


neceſſity of reckoning with the Septuagint and the Samaritan text, above three 
ages between the deluge and this peopling of the earth; whereas the vul- 


gar Hebrew mentions but one hundred years. Now it is not eaſy to believe, 


that one age ſhould have been ſufficient for Noah's three children and their 
| a 4 0 offspring 


» This work, to which the reader will be often refered; has been tranſlated 
into Engliſh, in 2 vol, 8vo. by R. Rawlinſon, L. L. D. and F. R. S. 


— 
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offspring to ſupply peaple enough to make conſiderable eftabliſhments in every 


art of the earth, and-even found empires at the greateſt diſtance from the 
banks of the Euphrates, where the reſtorers of the ancient world firſt ſettled ; 
whereas an allowance of two ages more removes in a meaſure all the 
— Ye wrt RAY rs — pam big 
t is then in this ſecond a pro hiſtory commences, ſetting out 
with that of Egypt, firſt inhabited by Ham, the ſon of Noah; or at leaſt by 
Mizraim, the ſon of Ham; but we meet with very little to ſatisfy our curio- 
ſity concerning this firſt people; nothing but fragments of their hiſtory remains, 
and thoſe fragments too only to be found with a great deal of trouble in the 
Greek authors. We know little more of the Babylonians and Aſſyrians; ſo 
here is a great deal of reading ſaved, for the accounts we have of thoſe anei - 


ent nations ought to go along with the ſacred or the univerſal hiſtory. 


The authors I have already mentioned, will anſwer ſufficiently for theſe early 
times ; and if I may be permutted to cite myſelf, I can take upon me to ſay, 
that I have examined and related all the hiſtorical facts of dark ages in 
the viith, xth and xith chapters of the Method of fluaying hiftory. | 
Beſides the parallel that I have drawn between the accounts handed down 
to us of theſe ancient people, and the ſacred hiſtory under the ſecond and 
third Epocha of the tables, which forms this work, it will be worth while to 
have recourſe at the ſame time to the 777th page of this firſt Part. To ſee 
theſe events in the ancient records themſelves, we ought to abide by the firſt 
books of Diodorus Sjculus. They contain fables, it is true, but they are 


. ſuch as may be almoſt explained into truths. But as to what concerns the ſa- 


cred hiſtory, it will appear leſs complex in the ages preceeding the third Epo- 
cha, and may be all reduced to the ſimple. dates of the generations from Peleg 
to A aham, F N ? ; . * : 


» 
* 


The THIRD EPO CH A. 


The Calling of Abraham. 
| ins 4) 


Vr is the calling of that holy patriarch, that beg! 

during which God continues _y to diſplay his juſtice againſt ſinful 
nations, and his paternal bounty for virtuous men. The ſacred hiſtory pro- 
poſes to our imitation the admirable actions of Abraham, of Iſaac, of Ja- 
cob, of Joſeph, and of Moſes: but the puniſhment of offenders is no leſs 
taken notice of. Guilty man may there ſee. an image of thoſe ſufferings 
which he incurs by his tranſgreſſions ; whilſt the juſt man, or he who defires to 
become ſo, may equally obſerve what he is to ſhun, This is what our hiſto. 
rians make us take notice of in following the infallible teſtimony of the holy 
ſcriptures, whoſe difficulties they take care to clear up in the courſe of their 


narration. Therefore a frequent peruſal of the ſacred hiſtory, or at leaſt of, 


ſome of the hiſtorians heretofore cited, is ſufficient for this third Epocha. 
But in this ſame interval there ſprings up another people, whom God was 


leaſed to abandon to their own reprobate ſenſe. We are ſhocked with the 


ce of that accurſed and ſeducing race of Saturn, Jupiter, and thoſe 

other uſurpers of the divinity, whoſe true hiſtory all the fables invented to co- 
yer their abominations cannot diſguiſe. They are all equally guilty, and 
- 44 RE "a4: * conſequently 


third Epocha, 
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conſequently all equally reprobates. They were the ſcourges made uſe of by 


nere e 
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neither the Hebrew, the Samaritan, or the Septuagint takes any no- 


tice of them. 397 another method of reckoning. Though I have 
0 


is, chap. xii. Method of ftudying hiftory, and in diſcourſe Xth 


„ firſt men. It is a pity that Mr. 
Rollin verle | this. have thrown no inconſiderable 


lg — — the origin of the Greeks, 
of whom 8323 5 This is one of the defects 
of his works. It is true, thi _ have Pons — which he did 
not think to in; but, happily, the works I have cited may make 
amends for M 1 Rollin's omiſſion | | | = 
About this time the kings of Egypt degenerated greatly from the characters 
of their anceſtors, who were equitable and humane; whereas their children 
were ungrateful, and innocent. Their ingratitude was fo great, 
that they endeavo to extirpate a people, who had ſaved them from utter 
deſtruction, and ſtill continued to be uſeful to them; but puniſhment ſticks 
cloſe to guilt, and at laſt overtakes the criminals; and it is with this memora- 
ble event we have thought to conclude the third age of the world. 
Sacred hiſtory is the only, which gives us any account of this terrible and ex- 
— fs i nas : In vain does the hiſtorian Joſephus endeavour to explain 
away 's miraculous interpoſition on this occaſion ; his guilty manner of re- 


ſolving this event into natural cauſes, only ſerves to ſet in a more flagrant 
light his finiſter deſign of 2 enemies of his nation, and of his re- 
ligion, at the expence of his conſcience and his own judgment, which let 
him plainly ſee, that all Iſrael paſſed dry-footed through the Red Sea, whoſe 
waters, ſuſpended on both ſides, opened to them the road of liberty, which they 
had ſo long been ſighing after, | | 


LY 
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The FOURTH EPO C HA. 
The miraculous departure out of Egypt. 
3 nent ins the fourth Epocha. The people in whoſe favour 
God wrought this furprizing miracle, were ſcarce more deſerving of his 


favours than thoſe that he puniſhed ; but the Divine Being, always faithful 
to his promiſes, paid greater regard to the merits of Abraham, Iſaac, and 


Jacob, than to the demerit of their deſcendants. It is impoſſible not to be 


ſtruck with the greateſt ſurprize, at ſeeing how far this people by abandoning 
themſelves to the moſt ſtupid idolatry, and the moſt provoking murmurings, for- 
got in the deſert the proofs of God's goodneſs given by the moſt fignal mi- 
racles. They even forgot the favours they received at every inſtant, whether by 
miraculous and unexpected ſupplies of water in the drieſt and moſt barren pla- 
ces, by a heavenly nouriſhment diverſified ſo as to anſwer their ſeveral deſires, 

"ry ory 
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or, in a word, by vifories gained over new enemies; created by their proſpe- | 


rity, and the conſtant protection of the Almighty: 


Aſter their journies in the deſerts of Arabia, 'God is pleaſed to open to this 
ungrateful people a new, but more happy, ſituation in the promiſed land; 


where, though loaded, or if L may ſo f 2 bowed down under Fn weight of his 


continued favours, they perfiſt in their and in Their hiſtory 
preſents us with nothing elſe but a t ſeries — from idola- 
try to repentance, and repentance to idolatry. Yet notwith theſe 


frequent relapſes, which God foreſees, his infinite fill difpoſes-him to 
their repentance. All this interval — nn nb is full of two 
the- other geography ; but 


ſorts of difficulties ;- the one — 
theſe laſt, which relate to the — ſtate of Paleſtine, only concern — learned, 


and are to the generality of readers of leſs eonſequence than the —— Ne- 
vertheleſs, this chronology i is differently ained by the i I have 
given divers plans of it, pag: 118, and alſo pages 134 and 135 - of the firſt 
Part of this work. I eafily agree. with Pezron, who obferves, that the va- 
nity of the Jews made them {lightly paſs over the times of their afflictions, 
the conſequence ayd puniſhment of the fins of their nation, — 
conceal the knowledge of them from others as well as from themſelves. But 
they did not neglect taking notice of their proſperity. In effect, the particu 
Jars recorded in the ſcriptures, eſpecially i in the ſpace of the books of Jodges, 
and the Kings, take np 480 years, as is expteſſed in other parts of ſeripture. 
But if the time of their ſervi is added, it will be found not leſs than a 
century more: Therefore, moſt of the Roman catholic interpreters do not ſcru- 


ple to make this fourth Epocha of longer duration, as will be remarked in the 


Pages of this part hereafter quoted. his difficulty ſhould not interrupt the 
common reader, who ought to give up ſuch trifles to the learned, as fach dif- 
ficulties do not at all affect the verity of the hiſtory ; for let the time be more 
or leſs, the facts are ſtill certain, and the inſtruction no leſs real. 
From the end of this time commeneed the happineſs of the Iſraelites. The 
Eberty of their government was re-eftabliſhed by Samuel, and continued victo- 
rious under Saul ; but the miſconduct of that prince proved fatal to his people. 
David was to aſcend the throne, not only to recover the glory of the nation, 
but alſo to fulfil the prophecy, which had predicted the birth of the Meſbah 
to be of the li eage of Judah; whereas Saul. was of the tribe of Benjamin. 
We have what is ſufficient, in the common books, for writing the * of 
this interval. 

But what materials are there for profane hiſtory? E e indeed was many 
centuries before it could recover itſelf from the low ſtate into which it kn 
plunged by the drowning of its whole the Red Sea. The names © 
their kings have reached us, but — by any memorable actions. Aſ- 
ſyria raiſed itſelf though in a weak ſtate; and a ſecond Semiramis appeared, 


who did honour to her country, We have. examined theſe two ſtates in the 


xth and xith chapters of the Method of ſtudying hiſtory. Mr. Rollin has ſince 
treated of them in the firſt volume of his Ancient Hiſtory, and has wiſely given 
up the ſupputation mutilated from Uſher, That work may have its' uſes on 
account of his own -inquiries, and thoſe enlightening and intereſting paſſages 

which he has ſelected from Mr. Boſſnet's Diſcourſe on Univerſal Hiftory. 1 hw 
22 already an extract of them at the end of 2 two chapters 'refered 

to above. 

The hiſtory of the Greeks under this Epocha affords. a prodigious field of 
fingular events, The ſtate of Argos continued, and thoſe' of Athens, Lace- 


* * 
* 


dæmon, | 


f. 
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n, Thebes and Troy commenced. We may alſo obſerve thoſe revolu- - 
tions, which effected a demolition or change of their governments. To theſe 
general facts may be added, thoſe particular events, yet conſiderable for thoſe 
times, by which that interval was diſtinguiſhed. Deucalion's arrival in Eu- 
from Aſia; the local deluge, or rather inundation, that happened in Theſ- 
ſaly, where he governed, which rendered his reign famous; the eſtabliſhment 
of the council of the Amphictions, for ting the affairs of Greece; the 
introduction of writing into Greece from Phcenice ; the burning of the foreſt 
on mount Ida, by which iron was diſcovered * pare taught by Ceres 
and Triptolemus; the founding of Italy = d Sicily by the, Greeks, and of 


Carthage by the Phcenicians 3 the tion of the Argonautz, under the 
conduct of Jaſon, and the war of the ſeven famous Grecian captains again 
the city of Thebes. The famous and warlike Amazons, having done many 
great acts in Aſia, den the borders of the Caſpian ſea, penetrated into the 
middle of Greece ; a fai 15 woman was the cauſe of a cruel war, and, in 
the end, of the deſtruction of the city of Troy: Greece, and the reſt of Eu- 
fope affords. nothing further remarkable, beſides theſe events, which alſo were 
attended by others of leſs conſequence. Then 1 * the turbulent and 
unſettled diſpoſition of the Greeks ; but, abaſed by their fatal victories, they in 
the end ſunk into a ſtate of ination, which rendered them almoſt forgotten, 
and no longer known but by their unhappy revolutions. We may neverthe- 
leſs obſerve their eſtabliſhing public games, to revive the courage of thoſe ci- 
ties which were raiſed on every fide of them, and their ſending colonies into 
different provinces. This method was what their chiefs thought the moſt 
likely to prevent their ſinking entirely; but ſuch as always proves fatal to a 
nation, which is very near its — when it ſuffers its inhabitants to 
uit it. | 2 | —Y 

, It ſeems that during this Epocha the Latins formed a government from 
which the Romans derived theirs ; but nothing very certain can be ſaid of Italy 
during thoſe - ancient times. Perhaps ſomething muſt be abated of what it 
ſays of itſelf, yet undoubted Italy was already very popylous. The continent 
had governors, who muſt always be had; they are ever neceſſary ; for there 
muſt be a ſupreme power to govern men, whom the law with difficulty re- 
ſtrains. | | E 

8 ee hiſtory of thoſe antient times is only to be found in ſome 
{ca fragments. As they are contained in the actions of the latter deities 
and heroes of Greece, recourſe muſt be had to Apollodorus, and a long time 
after him to Meziriac, and the abbe Bannier, in his excellent mythology ; but 
leaſt that view of thoſe times ſhould not be ſufficient, which I have given in the 


xiith and xivth chapters of the Method of uding 525 the reader may alſo 
conſult what I have added in dhe XI. XII. KIll. and XVth diſcourſes of 


the ſupplement to that work ; but he muſt not omit reading the life of The- 
en yk it wo! reading 8 


lutarch. 


it had obtained to a moderate degree, it became ſubje& to 
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| The FIFTH BPOCHA.. 


The foundation of the temple, 
HIS Epocha commences with more glorious times. Solomon is à leſſon 
to the wiſeſt of men, not to truſt to themſelves. God was pleaſed to 

continue to him his protection, but puniſhed in his poſterity the imitators of 


his faults, and only extended his favour to them who followed him in his pe- 
nitence. The folly of his ſon occaſioned. the, diyiſion of Paleſtine into two 


kingdoms, and afterwards alſo into two relig . The difficulties attending 
the hiſtory of this Epocha are fewer than thoſe of the chronology. The kings 
of Judah and Iſrael, being generally on the brink of a revolution, endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh their families 4 frequently joining their ſons with them in the 


throne. This occaſioned the different reckonings of the years of their reigns, 


which I have taken a great deal of care to ſettle, With this view I have been 
obliged, in order to ſhorten the work, to compoſe a table, which will remove 
thoſe difficulties that occur to a ſuperficial reader, and have given a compu- 
tation of their reigns year by year; ſee page 136 of firſt Part of 
this work. By this means the reader is eaſed of all that trouble, who, un- 
uſed to inquiries of this kind, would find it very diſagreeable to be obliged to 
compare different dates. 3 PLoS ag e 

hat inſtructive leſſons does not the famous examples of this interval af. 
ford us! Religion, neglected both by king and people, became the deſtruction 


of thoſe who abandoned it, and ſalvation to thoſe who protected and prac- 


tiſed it. What courage appeared in the prophets whom God ſent to ſupport 
the zeal of his faithful friends, and to threaten thoſe who were rebellious to 
his voice! In the courſe of this Epocha we ſee what a man may do, animated 


by the ſpirit of God. He ſhews what 1 he hath, and which ought to be 


had, to the ſuperior powers; yet at the ſame time he makes himſelf both re- 
ſpected and feared, and even dares to ſhake the throne of the moſt auguſt 
princes, whilſt he acts by the power of God. Such was the prophet Elijah. 
Though our authors have diſcovered all theſe truths from the holy ſcriptures, 
yet none have rendered us fo ſenſible of them as that pious writer, who has 
given us; the lives of the prophets. We may therefore profitably add the 


reading of that author, to thoſe to whom we have already refered. 


God had made himſelf known through every part of this hiſtory, either 
as a pp or an avenger. When a king became impious, he drew upon 
himſelf the divine anger, and we ſoon find that one or more enemies proved to 
him the inſtruments o * When a prince or his people paid a fin- 
cere obedience to his laws, they immediately became the conquerors of thoſe 


who attacked them, and often even by unexpected means, but ſuch as re- 
markaþly manifeſted the divine protection. Yet God often, on account of the 


exceſſive ingratitude of both king and people, delivered them into captivity, 
from which his goodneſs 2 recovered them. 

Egypt, as well as Babylon and Aſſyria, raiſed themſelves from their fall. 
Syria, jealous of the power of Judah and Iſrael, raiſed a powerful army to op- 
preſs them, but were themſelves deſtroyed ; not indeed by human, but by the 
omnipotent power of God. Tyre appeared at firſt with ſome glory, but when 

the ſame revolu- 
tions which moſt of the greateſt monarchies had experienced. Afſyria = 
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mands a particular attention; that revolution which it/Tuffered near eight 
hundred centuries before the Chriſtian era is worthy. of being regarded. 1 
, hs Part I. and a ieular account of it in 
the xith chapter of the Method of fludying. hiſtory. I have there collected 
all, that the moſt certain monuments of antiquity have preſerved on that oc- 
caſion. That event goes very near to prove, an effeminate idleneſs in the 
chief governors generally becomes fatal. All theſe hiſtories are inſeparably 
united with ſacred hiſtory, which no perſon has better proved than the learned 
Dr. Prideaux, in his excellent hiſtory of the Jews; a work extremely neceſ- 
ſary, as well on account of the dignity of the ſubject, as the learned and 
exact manner in which he has treated it. I therefore do not ſcruple giving it 
the preference to that of the Marquis de St. Phillippe, the monarchy of the 
Hebrews ; which work does not riſe above the middle of writing. 
Greece ſupported itſelf, though but feebly, during the firſt» years of this 
Epocha ; producing nothing excellent except the writings of Homer and He- 
ſiod. Lycurgus appeared, but being too good to aſcend the throne criminally, 
contented himſelf with inſtructing kings, and inſpiring the Lacedzmonians 
with a ſincere and rigid yirtue ; but ſuch was the 4 of that virtue, that 
it rendered itſelf agreeable to the Lacedzmonians, and was practiſed with an in- 
credible ſtriftneſs for an amazing length of time, maintaining its influ- 
ence through many centuries, amidſt the general corruption of all Greece. 
The life of that hero of juſtice, of whom Plutarch has given a very particu- 
lar account, convinces us, that eminent virtue is but too often expoſed to 
the greateſt oppoſition, The beginning of Macedon was as moderate as that 
of other ſtates, but we ſhall find it hereafter triumphing over all Greece. 
At the end of this interval of time the chronological obſcurities begin to 
diſappear. The olympic games, the date of which conveys a light to hiſtory, 
enable us to proceed — through the intricate paths of the Grecian hiſtory, 
and to ice clearly into it: only it is to be feared that the abundance of matter 
may injure that light, which ſo extenſive a ſtudy requires. | 
But when we are arrived at this point, it will be neceſſary carefully to read 
the hiſtory of that nation, for which purpoſe it will be proper to begin with 
Pauſanias's hiſtorical deſciption. Thoſe who read French will meet with a good 
tranſlation of it into that language, by the abbe Gedoni. That work is not 
merely a book of geography, it alſo contains the characters, cuſtoms, and 
manners, and even the foundation of the hiſtory of the whole body of that 
nation. But whilſt the reader is engaged in that work, he onght to have be- 
fore him a map of ancient Greece; that by Mr. Robert in French appears to 
me to be the moſt exact. This is the method that I would adviſe. Tf 
After the reading of Pauſanias, Mr. Rollin's ancient hiſtory will be uſeful ; 
it is a good book enough, and has been in taſte among the French, as well 
on account of the manner in which it is wrote, as becauſe it was the firſt 
good body of Grecian hiſtory that had appeared in their language. They had 
before ſeen his method of treating the hiſtory of the latrer times of E 
and Aſſyria. Thoſe faults for which he has been blamed affect only ſome 
parts, and not the whole of the work. But we muſt not paſs over the re- 
marks of the abbe Bellanger, who, being very well acquainted with that 
part of ancient hiſtory, cannot fail of communicating ſome light to the writ- 
ings of Mr. Rollin; and it would be wrong in any man to pretend entirely 
to exculpate that able writer, who even himſelf hath acknowledged, in his 
writings,” and viva voce, ſome of his miſtakes. It is to be wiſhed, a_— 
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had apprized us of thoſe faults which have been perceived by himſelf, as well 
as which were pointed out to him by his friends. | | 
The Lacedzmonians, a turbulent people, were the firſt in thoſe ancient 
times who declared war againſt. the other Greeks, which was natural to a 
people of their fierce diſpoſition, yet they were not altogether ſo ſucceſsful as 
they expected. Athens often changed the form of its government. The Co- 
rinthians, taking advantage of their ſituation between two ſeas, were the firſt 
of the Greeks who invented gallies with rowers, by whick they rendered their 
commerce more eaſy; and to extend it to more advantage, they, after the ex. 
ample of the Phcenicians, made new ſettlements, and founded in other pro- 
vinces ſome famous cities, which. afterwards became dependant on them. 
But, after having been governed by a race of kings deſcended from Her- 
cules, and then by annual magiſtrates, they eould not preſerve themſelves from 
falling into the power of ſeveral tyrants, yet had courage enough to keep up 
——heir republican ſtate. _ IG ] 
At this time philoſophy and comedy began to be cultivated by the Greeks, 
and poetry was brought to perfection. New games and new ſhews were eſta- 
bliſhed, ever agreeable to an inconſtant people, who always muft have their 
minds. amuſed with ſomething new, to prevent them from — 1 in 
more dangerous purpoſes. Rome began to riſe, but in ſuch a wen as 
ſcarcely to have merited any regard, had not the c of its citizens, and 
the ambition of their commanders, in the end rendered e miſtreſs of the 
greateſt of the world. But this is not the proper time to examine its hi- 
P ſtory, which lies more forward than that of Greece and Aſia. | 
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— be SIXTH EPOCHA. 


: Cyrus, naſter of Afia. 


bo Cher Epocha commences with the time of Cyrus becoming maſter of 
Aſia, of which event ſee pag. 38 and 126 of Part I. That impor- 
tant hiſtory requires an extenſive * The jews recovered their li- 
berty and re-eſtabliſhed their ſtate: this was properly the time of the pro- 
phets. Though ſome returned to Jeruſalem, others continued at Babylon and 
in other places, where they were diſperſed. Thoſe who came back to their 
own country, met with great difficulty in re- building the temple, and reſtoring 
their government; which they yet effected, notwi ding the oppoſition of 
their enemies. But one muſt not be underſtood to ſay, that theſe were the 
glorious times of that nation. Their hiſtory; though mixed with that of 
other people, nevertheleſs, is neceſſary for — the progreſs of the true 
religion ;, which may be ſeen in thoſe writers who have been already quoted, 
2 eſpecially in Prideaux ; to whom may be added the antiquities of Joſephus. 
The hiſtory of the Perſians and Greeks becomes much more intereſting in 
this interval. Cyrus, who had already ſhined in the laſt Epocha, was in po- 
litics the greateſt prince of his time. I have conſidered, in the xith chap. of 
the Method of fludying hiftory,, thoſe fables which the Greeks invented on ac- 
count of that prince, and likewiſe taken the trouble to diſcover his true 
hiſtory, as far as it was poſſible to do it after ſo great a length of time. 
The power of the Perſians, which rendered them ſuperior to moſt nations * 
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the knoyn world, made their hiſtory become genoral, during thoſe ages through 
which they maintained their ſuperiority. This is what Prideaux, ot 
him Rollin, have very fully ſhewn. But it is not till the reign of Darius that 
we are intereſted in the Grecian hiſtory, on account of its importance. Athens 
had much ado to recover their liberty under the oppreſſions of Piſiſtratus and 
his ſons. The revolutions which happened in Greece and Ionia, revived the 
courage of theſe different nations, the Perſians, Lacedæmonians, Athenians, 
and Macedonians z yet, in the midſt of all theſe. troubles, the ſciences, eſpeci- 
ally philoſophy and poetry, aroſe to great perfection. The battles of Mara- 
thon, Salamis and Platza, fatal to the Perſians, revived the ancient valour of 
the Greeks ; but they were ſo unhappy as to make uſe of it againſt them- 
ſelves, and after ſome quarrels and a few ſkirmiſhes, the famous Peloponneſian 
war broke out, which laſted 28 years; at the end of which the Athenians 
were ſubdued by the Lacedæmonians, but afterwards reſtored to their liberty. 
The greateſt part of the ſtates of Greece acted then from their mutual jea- 
louſies, in the ſame manner which. hath been practiſed ſince, by thoſe 

princes, who abandon themſelves to the turbulency of their diſpoſitions, 
Inſtead of .prudently agreeing amongſt themſelves, they called into their afſ- 
fiſtance powerful princes, by whom they were haraſſed, and at length tamed, 
which prompted others to ſubdue them. It was ſo that Philip became king of 
Macedon. This whole interval affords nothing but troubles and continual 
revolutions ; - tyrants ſeizing upon the government of their cities: at length 
Alexander appeared, who, in the twelve years that he reigned, changed the 
whole face of Greece, Aſia, and Egypt. Rollin has given an account of thoſe 
times in the zd, 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th volumes of his ancient hiſtory. | 
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The. SEVENTH EPOCH AA. 
The Ara if the Greeks, or the ſucceſſors of Mexander. 


19 this Epocha every thing tend: Ae revolution. I have 
mentioned the principal facts, pag. 69 130 of Part I. Theſe 
were troubleſome times} in which religion was no leſs affected than empires. 
Aſia, Europe and Africa were in one continal agitation. This ſpace of time 
was perplexed with the troubles and diviſions of the Ptolemys, Seleucidæ, 
Macedonians, Parthians, and even of the Lacedæmonians, though the laſt 
were too weak to do much. One could fee nothing but tyrants poſſeſſing 
themſelves of the ſovereignty of their city or country; but frequently that 
providence, which chaſtiſed the people by thoſe tyrannical uſurpations, alſo 
puniſhed, in their turns, the uſurpers, and made them return back again into 
their rank of citizens; or, ſometimes, even permitted that they ſhould be con- 
ſigned to that death, which their raſh ambition had merited. The caſe was 
the ſame in the religious hiſtory. One part of the Jews were tranſplanted 
into Egypt, where they made themſelves another country, and a ſecond 


temple. 


An attempt was made to revive the manner of the ancient Greeks, by eſta- 
bliſhing the republic of the Achzans ; but that government, however beautiful it 
appeared at firft, continued little above 136 years. I yet find that the Greeks 
had till preferved ſome feeds of their ancient political virtues, probity, ho- 
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| nour, juſtice and faithfulneſs, ſince that aſſociation itſelf fo long, not. 
* withſtanding that general corruption which led their chiefs to ſubmit to theit 
1 neighbours or their fellow citizens. e 1 
1 The Romans unanimouſly endeavoured to make themſelves maſters of the 
Achzans, who implored their aſſiſtance, and who afterwards were made a 
rovince to that republic, 146 years before the Chriſtian æra. Paufanias, Po- 

ybius and Plutarch, in the lives of Aratus and Philopœmen, have given us 
delightful an account of that republic, that one cannot help regretting the 
having lived at that time. | | . 5 

But to know what ha under the ſucceſſors of Alexander, we muſt 
again have recourſe to Dr. Prideaux and Mr. Rollin. The leaſt blameable 
among them were the Ptolemys, in whom ambition had not entirely deſtroyed 
all their virtue ; but we may behold them equally ſwallowed by that power, 
to which God had deſtined the empires of the known world. The firſt who | 
were reduced under that yoke, were the Macedonians, the moſt turbulent | 
power of them all; but, tamed by the Romans, they became united to that 
republic 148 years before the Chriſtian zra. 4 8 | 

Achaia, being degenerated, was alſo ſubdued two years after ; p 
was bequeathed by will to the Romans, 126 years before Chriſt ; the firſt pub. | 
lic act that we meet with of ſo fingular a nature. The bequeathing of a | 
kingdom by will was a cuſtom then unknown ; but afterwards Bithynia came 
to the Romans by the ſame means, in the 679th year from the foundation of 


that city. Syria was conquered in the year 63 before Chriſt, and Egypt 30 
years before the ſame æra. 
It will be now time to commence another reading, as important as that of 
the events of Greece, and which requires cloſe attention ; the hiſtory of Rome, 
whoſe weak and low beginning was in the fifth Epocha, at the end of the 
fixth olympiad. Rome, at firſt bounded by its own territories, was not long t 
before it ſhewed that reſtleſs diſpoſition which is natural to a people collected 
from all parts, and who knew no law but that of power, and their own par- [ 
ticular benefit. Theſe were the continual cauſes of war under their kings; f 
but thoſe 2 becoming burthenſome to the people, they expelled them; 
after having been governed by them 244 years. Rome, to eſtabliſh itſelf into 
' A republic, implored the aſſiſtance of the Carthaginians, with whom it made 
an alliance, which ſubſiſted near 250 years. The Romans, from their hatred 
to their kings, or from their love of juſtice, became very ſenſible that they 
ought to have other laws than thoſe which they had hitherto had ; they there- 
fore ſent to Athens for à copy of Solon's laws, from which they formed thoſe 
which have ſince been known by the laws of the twelve T z of which 
now only ſome fragments are remaining. | 1 
I It was with great difficulty that the Romans at firſt made themſelves known 
12 out of Italy; Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, made the firſt trial of their valour, 450 
5 years after the foundation of their city. The Tarentines, originally Greeks, 
who were at war with the Romans, had engaged him to leave Greece to come 
to their aſſiſtance; but, having been defeated ſeveral times in Italy, he was 
obliged to conclude a peace, and to retire to Greece, where he miſerably pe- 
riſhed. Rome, 500 years after its firſt eſtabliſhment, had made no acquiſi- 
tions out of Italy. They even preſerved their alliance with Carthage for near 
250 years, which was ſomething very extraordinary in republicans, who are 
generally accuſed of ingratitude. But it came to an end, and they declared 
war againſt the Carthaginians, 264 years before Chriſt, and in the 490 year 
from the foundation of Rome, This was Called the firſt Punic war, 3 
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aſter 24 years continuance, was ſhamefully concluded by the Carchaginians, 


who gave up to the Romans, beſides Sicily, all thoſe iſlands which lie betwee: 


Italy and Africa. This peace was attended with this further mark of infamy, 


a conſiderable annual tribute. This is the proper time for ſtudying the Carthagi- 
nian hiſtory ; of which Mr. Rollin has treated in the firſt volume of his ancient 


The Romans ſuſtained ſeveral other wars; that againſt the Gauls was the 
height of . injuſtice. As the Romans increaſed their numbers, in order to pro- 
vide for them, they attacked the Gauls, that they might divide their lands 
— their citizens; but by what right? the wars of Liguria and Illyria ſue- 
ceeded to that of Carthage, and were concluded happily for the Romans. 
Theſe ſucceſſes engaged them in othet foreign wars, and in a ſecond war with 
Carthage, who thought to deſtroy Rome; but after eight years continuance 
it proved fatal to the Carthaginians. Rome by-theſe advantages was al- 
lured to attempt other wars; they attacked the Macedonians, and beat them 
in ſeyeral battles; who at length ſubmitted to them: at the ſame time be- 
n the third punic war, which laſted four years, and then finiſhed with the de- 
ction of Carthage. The Cimbri were conquered, Gaul Natbonne was 
made a province of Rome; Jugurtha, after having been defeated more 
than once, was conquered and taken priſoner ; the Teutones were totally de- 
feated, and a happy end put to the war of the ſlaves in Sicily, All theſe ad- 
vantages made the Romans think that they had nothing to fear from ſtrangers ; 
they afterwards were ſo unhappy as to turn their courage againſt themſelves. 
We might then behold the inteſtine troubles of the Gracchi, and afterwards 
Marius, as well as Sylla and Pompey, who gave themſelves up to thoſe com- 
motions, which begun that revolution, which was not entirely accom- 
pliſied until under Julius Cæſar. 
All theſe times, the foundation of Rome, have been very well wrote in 
the Roman hiſtory, n by Mr. Rollin, and continued by one of his ſcho- 
lars; but, though I adviſe the reading of that book, I would not be under- 


ſood to do it to the excluſion of original authors, but only as an introduction 


for the better taſting and underſtanding of theit beauties, | | 
The reader ſhould not eſteem it as an interruption of the courſe of profane 


hiſtory ini. this chapter, that I here take notice of the chronology of the firſt 


le; ſuch were the Aſſyrians, Chaldeans and Egyptians : for the reader 
mult certainly be perplexed, when he ſees theſe people carrying back their 
aſtronomical obſervations to 470 or 473000 years, as I have remarked in 
— xi. of the Method of ſtudying hiflory, an immenſe length of time ! which 
neither agrees with the ſacred writings, nor with the moſt creditable hiſtorians. 
This difficulty hath been learnedly explained, in a letter by Mr. Gybert, -pub- 
liſhed ſome time ago; being very exact and induſtrious in his calculations of 
thoſe times, he has given a very plauſible ſolution of the Chaldean manner of 
reckoning, and hath reduced their almoſt infinite number of years to the com- 
mon calculations of hiſtorians. It is to be wiſhed that he had made uſe of the 
ſame method in the hiſtory of Egypt, whoſe computations are not leſs extra- 
vagant than thoſe of the Chaldeans ; T have introduced this rule in chap. x. 
of the Method of ftudzing hiftory, where I have ſhewn, that the apcients often 


gave the name of a year to the revolution of the ſun in 24 hours ; and 


ometimes to the courſe of the moon in twenty nine or thirty days ; and 
ſometimes to every ſeaſon of the year; and laftly, to the revolution that the ſun 


makes in 365 days, But I muſt take care of going too far in this ſubject, leſt 


I ſhould not ſucceed. Mr. Gybert has eſtabliſhed and proved this rule, which 
he hath ſucceſsfully applied to the Babylonian * Chaldean hiſtory. Thus 
12 | bl * nothing 


A 


nothing appears wonderful inthe calculations of the ancients the whole is ir- 
uce 


And ended in the 51 3th 
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to the common ſyſtem, and he hath thrown the o — 


upon the vanity of thoſe nations, as I had ſaid, but upon the li 


has hitherto been taken to explain what was intended by the term year, and 
to examine how their manner of . computation ſuited with the uſual manner of 
reckoning the years of the world. T have always conſidered as a real puniſh- 
ment, the taſte of ſome of the learned for chrono ; it muſt be a parti- 
cular charm to give themſelves up to the ſtudy of numbers; however, it is ufe- 


ful, that others may be preſerved from that painful trouble. As J have nothing 


further to offer on the chronology of ancient profane hiſtory, I ſhall be con- 
tented with ſubjoining to theſe mg what I have obſerved uſeful to 
the ſtudy of ancient hiſtory of, other fixed, points, of which the dates are 


certain, and which may ſerve as a eompaſs to direct us through Gol times of 


ancient hiſtory. Thoſe periods are as follows: 
The moſt certain Exechas of bitory, « as 429 to 2 aufer Chrif. 


Tl fir vulgar Olympiad from which the hiſtory of _ 

thoſe times commenced 776 years before J. C. 
The Foundation of Rome, the 4th year of the 6th e abt 

Olympiad, according to Vatro 753 years before J. C. 
But according to the Faſti of the capitol, the Foundation ft An 

of Rome was a year later, viz. in the 1ſt year of the N 

7th Olympiad 752 years before J. C 
The æra of Nabonaſſar, king of Babylon, made uſe + 

of by Ptolemy, and other ancient aſtronomers, 


begun 747 years before J. C. 
The Bf conmencement of 'Oyrus; when he was ads: | 
ciated with Aſtyages 559 years before J. C. 


The ſecond commencement of Cyrus, when, after the re "01 
death of Aſtyages, he became maſter of all Aſia 5 36 years before J. C. 


The expulſion of the kings of Rome, the 244th year 


from the foundation of that city, the year after | 

which the conſuls were eſtabliſhed 50g years before J. C. 
The Peloponneſian war between the Lacedzmonians 

and Athenians, begun [15-5408 years before ]. C. 
That war continued 28 years, and ended 404 years before J. C. 
The empire of Alexander, including the time of his 

ſucceeding his father Philip 336 years before J. C. 
The empire of that prince, including the battle of Ar- 

bela, when by the defeat of Darius, he became maſter 5 

of all. Aſia, in the year of the cxiith Olympiad 331 yeais before J. C. 


The æra of the Greeks, or Seleucidæ, or —— 


commenced at the death of Alexander, accordi 
the firſt book of the Maccabees, in the month Ni x Jug 
or our March: in the ſecond book it is fixed fix 
months later, viz, in the month Tizri, or our Sep- 

tember 312 years before J. C. 

The firſt Punic war, which laſted 24 years, commen- 


ced in the year of Rome 490, 264 years before J. C. 
240 years beſore J. C. 


The 
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The ſecond Punic war commenced in the year of | 
Rome 536 M3242 Fg! 2 218 years before J. C. 
It continued 18 years, and ended in the year of Rome | 
55 3:1. 2 „z gil 20Ü1 years before J. C. 
The third Punic war, which laſted 4 years, begun in 
the year of Rome 606 eri! 149 years before ö C. 
And ended in the year of Rome 605 ; 146 years before J. C. 
The #ra of Antioch, made uſe of by eccleſiaſtical | 
un | 48 years before J. C. 


oe: 1 rs 
The Julian ra, or the correction of the Roman ca- | 
lendar by Julius Czſar - woke: 435 years before J. C. 
The Spaniſh æra, uſeful in reading the hiſtory and 


councils of Spain * 38 years before ]. C. 
The battle of Actium, gained by Auguſtus qyer M. An- \ 

tony, the 2d of September, in year of Rome 
723 Fo ? | 31 years before J. C. 
But the Egyptians date it the year following 30 years before J. C. 


duch js the plan which I thought might be formed of ancient hiſtory ; others, 
122 may think otherwiſe, It is juſt to leave the reader that liberty which 
myſelf claim. Here ought to follow a hiſtory, the moſt intereſting to us, 
of the Chriſtian religion, and of all thoſe kingdoms or republics, the plan 
of which is explained in Part II. of this work. | 
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The order of the fix Epochas of modern biftory, and the application of them 10 
e eccleftaſtical and civil biftory. 


s 6 \ 
DERN hiſtory, though not ſo obſcure as ancient, is yet not without 
its difficulties ; but it affords the reader quite another kind of fatisfac- 
tion. The ſucceſſion and perpetuity of that religion which it preſents to us, 
is neceflary for our own inſtruction, and that of our neighbour, if it ſhould be 
our duty to inſtruct him. It alſo ſhews how much that very religion, preached 
and — hath tempered the manners of thoſe northern nations, who 
ſeizet ſpon ſeveral ſtates in Europe, of which they have kept the poſſeſſion 
ay. 


to this 

It is to he wiſhed that an univerſal hiſtory might ſerve for the ſtudy of every 
thing that has occurred, from the time of Jeſus Chriſt to theſe latter times, as 
has been done in tho ancient hiſtory ; but this is very difficult to be effected: 
the difference is too great between theſe two kinds of hiſtory, for them to be 
treated in-the ſame way. In thoſe ancient times, the hiſtory of one people, 
whoſe government extended over the other nations, became equally the ge- 
neral hiſtory of the world, and that of the particular kingdoms of it. This 
might even ſubſiſt till the fifth century of the Chriſtian zra ; but ſince that time 
thoſe revolutions which have happened, as well in religion as in different po- 
litical Rates, have been tog various to be reduced to one point of view: _ 

| by << 4 b 2 of mu 


xx A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 
e One might how- 
ever eaſily gather them together, and collect the principal facts by a chronicle, 
like that which we have given at the beginning of Part II. of this-work. 


One might do that alſo by the help of an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; but then it is 


to be feared, that the attention would be ſo much engaged by different im- 


portant objects, that it would be diverted from giving that regard to religion 


which it ought. The moſt certain way is to divide them. A | 

It is after this manner that the ſtudy of ancient hiſtory, that is from the 
commencement of the Chriſtian zra ought to be undertaken ; the reading of 
the Roman hiſtory may be an interruption of it for ſome time, though chat 
hiſtory is itſelf a kind of a general one of all nations, not only from Auguſtus, 
until the fifth century; but even from the time that Julius Cæſar firſt had a part 
in the government of that republic. i ; 

Each century might have anſwered to an Epocha, but they are not all 
equally full of proper events; and beſides, ſixteen appeared to me to be too 
many. I therefore thought it neceſſary to contract the number of them, and 1 
have divided the whole body of this hiſtory into Six -Evyocnas, taken in com. 
mon from eccleſiaſtical and civil hiſtory ; but all of them are diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome particular character, which demands more or leſs of our regard, aecord- 
ing to the different views that one may have; or that ſtate of life in which 
providence has placed us. This is what I have been at the trouble to diſtin- 
oviſh, in the inquiries that I have made in this and the following chapter. 


— 


The FIRST EPO C HA. 
| The birth of Telus can. 12 
HIs Epocha is a continuation of the ſacred hiſtory of religion... We 


may there ſee the end of the prophecies, finis /egis Chriſtus, Chriſt the 
end of the law. The ſcripture has given this mark, Jeſus Chriſt is the end to 


which the law ought to tend; this is the end which God propoſed himſelf 


for the recovery of mankind ; but to ſucceed here, we mutt entirely avoid en- 
gaging in the diſputes of the learned, which for the moſt are about trifles 
and vain difficulties, where even what appears learned, is ſeldom well adapted 
and properly conducted. 


The foundation of this ſtudy is the body of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. We are 


not ſo happy as to have in French a work of that kind, ſuch as we could wiſh; 
that publiſhed ſometime paſt by the abbot Fleury, is perhaps the leaſt faulty ; 
yet it is rather extracts tacked together, than a ar and well- connected 
hiſtory, It ſeems that this writer, although learned, wrote that work as he 
ſtudied the hiſtory of religion. It is eaſy to eive, that he is not maſter of 


the ſubje&; he proceeds timorouſly, without being even certain in his chrono- 


logy, which is one of the principal ſupports of that hiſtory. 

e had not the courage to make the moſt neceſſary and eſſential inquiries, and 
there is in that work a continual monotony, which is diſguſting. His quotations 
from the fathers are languid; the acts of the fathers, which he hath been fo 
circumſtantial in relating, which ought to have been more correct, and the 


relations of their heroic ſufferings, are attended with a verbal proceſs, — 
; | thoug 
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principally to be regarded in that work. 


But, for my own part, I cannot help preferring Mr. Godeau, whoſe manner 


which have thrown light upon the firſt ages of that hiſtory ; but it is eaſy to 
ſupply that want, which was more — the circumſtances of the * 


than to the author. I am ſenſible that his hi reaches but to the tenth cen - 


tury, wWhieh may eaſily be ſupplied by that of the abbot Fleury. If I had 
then thought of it, I might have begun with the hiſtory of that great biſhop, 
and from thence have by ſome hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt. We have 
many very excellent ones; but I am ſatisfied with that of Calmet, abbot of 
Senones, which is penned with great ing and exactneſs; or that by 
Peron, a learned religious of the order of Citeaux. His work is particular, in 


chat the author hath made a juſt and rational mixture of the principal facts in 


the Roman hiſtory, and in the life of Jeſus Chriſt, The reading of the Maurs 
des Chretiens ought to follow, and may ſerve as an introduction to the know- 
ledge of the venerable characters of the firſt ſaints. h 


Chriſt, contains about three centuries. The reading of thoſe times ought to 
_ our underſtanding and affections with the higheſt regard: we may there 

old, with ſatisfaction, how the ſimplicity of the doctrines, as well as faith, 
of the firſt Chriſtians, contributed more to the ſtrengthening of their doctrine, 
than all the diſputes which have been fince raiſed in the church: that ſim- 


my in doctrine produced as great ſimplicity of faith. All the articles of our 
e 


are ſimple facts, by the ſcriptures, and the authority of the 
church, who holds them by tradition from the apoſtles, who were taught by 
Chriſt himſelf. We therefore ought to aſſent to them, without perplexing our- 
ſelves on the occaſion with philoſophical reaſonings ; which rather proceed 
from curioſity, than any deſire of ſolid knowledge or improvement. Our cu- 
riolity prompts us to examine, and makes us uneaſy to diſcover, how things 
propoſed to our belief have happened ; why did they not happen in another man- 
ner ? they might, we are apt to ſay, have been otherwiſe effected, and yet have 
been attended with the ſame conſequences. Such has been the ſpirit of inquiry, 
which has engaged raſh men to reaſon philoſophically upon well atteſted points 
of doctrine; thus cauſing diſputes, which afterwards gave birth to hereſies. 
The ſimplicity therefore of the Chriſtians, who lived during the firſt Epocha, 
3 of goctrine and belief, is the firſt object with which it preſents us. 

The perſecutions raiſed againſt the firſt Chriſtians form another object, 
which ought to command and entirely take up the well diſpoſed mind of a 
prudent and diſcreet reader, who deſires to inſtruct and edify himſelf at the ſame 
time. It would haye been impoſſible, had not ſome more than human power 
interpoſed, - the Chriſtin religion ſhould_-have withſtood all the at- 
tacks made upon it, firſt, by the Jews, amongſt whom it had its birth ; 


| - This Epocha, which ends at the council of Nice, in the year 325 of Jefus 


and afterwards by the emperors and kings of all nations. It appears 


that — long term of zoo years, nothing human favours the 
church's. eſtabliſhment ; on the contrary, every thing oppoſes her, every thi 
tends to deſtroy her both root and branch. Neverthel s, in ſpite of all theſe 
efforts, ſhe ſupports herſelf with dignity, and at laſt gains the upper erg 
Far from being ſubdued by thoſe powerful men, who themſelyes ſubdued 


many people; ſhe gets the better of them, and makes them ſubmit-to her 


b 3 yoke 


, > 


fering our attention to 


we 


- 
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ke and her laws ; whereas hetthetifm, notwithſtanding all the powers bm · 


ined to uphold it, finks inſenſibly into contempt; and at laſt comes to be 


forgotten. It even Rappened, chat at the end of this Epocha, it wu us fhame- 
1 in idolatry, as it had been before dangerous to || profeſs 


The blood of martyrs, which naturally ſhould hive deterred men. from en- 


bracing Chriſtianity, ſerves only to make them more eager to do it. The de. 
fire of life, inſeparable from che condition of man, is forced to give Way to 
that of a holy death, courted by thoſe whom grace had conquered 4 a ſen 
this, contrary to our nature, which however often communicated itfelf to the 
ſpectators, and ſometimes even to the perſecutors themſelves ! ſo great was the 
ſtrength of the power that inſpired it; ſo great was the-diflerence between the 
cauſe of the perſecuted Chriſtiam, and Agr" which his perfecutor would fotce 
him to embrace ! e OOO IA z 197 u 
But the heart is as much concerned as the head, in the ſtudy of theſe firſt 
times. What purity, what fimplicity in the manners of the firſt Chriſtians! 
philoſophy had no hand in rectifying their ſentiments ; the firſt Chriſtians were 
nothing leſs than philoſophers; they were people of the world conquered by 
grace, who gave themſelves up entirely to the maxims of the — They 
were either not acquainted with, or deſpiſed, the doctrines of Plato and Pytha- 
goras, which only ſerved to flatter the mind and the imagination, and at 


moſt inſpired but an exterior juftice ; whereas the firſt Chriſtians interiorly eon- 


formed themſelves to the rules which the apoſtles, or their ſucceſlory preferib- 
ed them. The new law ſeeks only to ſubdue the will, almoſt 'always in 10. 
bellion againſt the underſtanding, and to make it ſubmit to practices contrary 
to all the wiſhes of human nature; whereas the philoſophers advanced by opi- 
nions, which, far from oppoling our paſſions, tended on the contrary to flatter 
and ſupport them. Philoſophy ill underſtood, on creeping into the church, oc- 
caſioned in it diſorders, of which hiſtory has preſerded the memory; upon 
which religion, to confirm the oxtonomy of faith and morality, was obliged to 
interpoſe, and confine philoſophy to its proper province. | t 
Theſe reflections ſhould conſtantiy go hand in hand with the ſtudy of the 
hiſtory of theſe firſt ages. They neither require any extraordinary time, hor 
draw the reader from the obje&s which the hiſtorian propoſes to him. 1 am of 
opinion, that this reading ought to be conſtantly continued, the better to keep 
in view the unalterable progreſs of the ſame religion, and the perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion of the church and her fit miniſters; all which is a/ certain proof of 
the authority with which God Has intruſted her, and of the conſtant uſſiſtunte 


f 


The SECOND EP.OCH A; bo 
ee oil f s. 
E ought to obſerve in this interval, Which feaches to the ent of che 
eighth centary, the fame order hicherto recommended, Without ſuf- 
Ve divettcd to foreign öbjels, Which would make us 


loſe fight of the principal ont. © Proper reflevibhs thould be al wu mixed with. 
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A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. mill 
our ftudy of this portion of hiſtory, in which we may obſerve revolutions even 
in the manner of thinking and ing.” The philoſophy introduced into the 
church, obliges the advocates of religion to it, and at laſt to make uſe of 
it to ſupport the very doctrines it was intended to corrupt. Eloquence, on aban- 


A is received by the firſt men in the church, who afford it an 
honourable 


retreat, and-make ule of it in convincing men, in dealing with whom 
it is neceſſary to employ titoſe arms, which error had been inſenſibly forced 


p43: 700 2008! hat! | N | 
What itations in the church ! what greatneſs in its governors! what viciſ- 
fitudes — of its children! The irruption of the northern nation oc- 
caſions a relaxation; to remedy which, it is requiſite to make a great many 
laws, juſt as it is neceſſary to make many deciſions to correct the diſorderly 
imaginations of thoſe who endeavour to introduce new doctrines. Thus Arius 
is condemned more than once; but what commotions does he not occafion ! 
what à violence of paſſion appears in thoſe who fide with him! how much 
zeal on the other hand, in the defenders of the divinity of the incarnate word, 
who in the end come off victorious ! Macedonius, not ſatisfied with adopting 
the errors of Arius, adds to them another of his own ; he attacks the divinity 
of the Holy Ghoſt ; a new: council then becomes neceſſary to reſiſt this new 
hereſy. Pelagius, led aſtray by other maxims of philoſophy, takes it into his 
head, that man's liberty is only to be- preſerved by ſacrificing his ' gratitude. 
He attributes go the ſtrength of human nature alone, that which proceeds alone 
from God's aſſiſtance; he makes leſs noiſe, but does more miſchief in puffing 
np with pride, man, whoſe ſalvation depends entirely on his humility. Neſto- 
rius forms another ſyſtem, by dividing Jeſus Chriſt in two; his error is over- 
come, but himſelf is not converted, and he dies impenitent, after an authen- 
tic condemnation of his doftrine. Eutiches, who appears 26 years after 
Neſtorius, is guilty of another exceſs, quite oppoſite to the former, and con- 
founds the divine and human nature in Jeſus Chriſt, As he was at the head of 
a great community of monks, he had a t number of followers ; and his 
hereſy, which till ſubſiſts in ſome parts of the eaſt, made a great noiſe in the 
church. A fourth general council was therefore thought requiſite to proſcribe 
this new errur; but it did not ſucceed in bringing back all thoſe who had em- 
braced it. They became, among the Monothelites, a branch which afterwards 
occaſioned great revolutions, 8 even got into the poſſeſſion of the imperial 
throne. Other errors, equally dangerous, aroſe about the ſame time; but they 
appeared like meteors, whoſe duration is ſcarce perceivable. They led ſome 
of the faithful aſtray, but ſeldom had. any influence upon their governors. 
Theſe commotions were conſtantly attended with perſecutions, and thoſe 
renewed the ſtormy, but bright, days of the firſt martyrs ; they were not hea- 
thens nor idolaters that roared to ſtifle the church in its cradle ; but falſe 
Chriſtians, intent upon tearing and dividing her. The trial was not leſs 
dangerous; but victory, der ae remained for a long time uncertain, de- 


clared at Taft in favour of the church. The ſeventh age produces Mahomet, 


the chief of another revolution; ſuch a revolution as in a ſhort time overſpread 
all parts of the known world. As he preached his religion at the head of 
armies, it is eaſy to ſee that providence formerly ſuffered, and ſtill ſuffers, his 
errors, only with a view of correcting or puniſhing the diſorders of the faithful, 
who then begun to be relax. 0... 80 
The examination of ſo many commotions and revolutions, in the midſt of 
which the church ſupported herſelf, and remains always the ſame, muſt natu- 
rally induce us to Mink that God never permits great diſorders, without pre- 
| b4, paring - 
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paring at the Gme tjms great and efficacious remedies. If he tollerates errors, 

e takes care to raiſe from time to time men powerful in works and in words, 
whom he animates with his ſpirit, and whoſe tongue and hand he conducts, to 
make them apply an antidote, on the firſt appearances of any dangerous con- 
tagion. This is a ſenſible proof of his providence for the preſervation of his 
church. Arius is ſcarce in arms to attack Jeſus Chriſt, but St, Athanaſius enters 
the liſts, and fights for the catholick dgctrine, during the long ſpace of 47 
years; St. Hilarius and St. Ambroſe appear about the ſame time, and labour to 

ſtifle the remains of Arianiſm, that had r into the weſt. Does Macedo- 
nius undertake to advance new opinions? God immediately bppoles to him 
St. Baſil, St. Gregory of Nazianzum, Niſſa, and St. Amphilocus; in the 
ſame manner, that he raiſes up St. Cyril of Alexandria, to defend the doctrine of 
the church againſt Neſtorius, and St. Auſtin to counter · act the proud doctrine of 
the Pelagians. The Pope St. Leo puts a ſtop, as well by the dignity of his 
Chair, as by the force of his doctrine, to the progreſs of the Eutechean hereſy ; 
the Popes, St. Martin, and St. Maximus, hold out by their ſufferings and their 
writings, againſt all the efforts of the Mongthelites, backed by the temporal 


ers. " 


This is a point which we ought never to loſe ſight of, in this or any other 
interval: we may even carry the reflection a little- farther, and obſerve, that 
the faithful ſcarce begin to relax, when God preſents. them, in the holy her- 
mits, and the fathers of the deſert, who then make their appearance, ma- 
dels of a holy life; by which he lets us ſee, that we cannot do too much 
to entitle ourſelves to a happy eternity. But all - ron — times 'do not 
hold up equally ; the faithful degenerate, - their zeal A ardour 
ends with the ſixth age, and the church will afterwards find it a difficult taſk 

to bring them back to their duty ; ſuch is the powerful influence of yice over 
the human heart, n H er Geo ne TY SF 
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The THIRD EPO C HA. 
Charlemagne proclaimed Emperor. | 
HIS Epocha, which contains but 187 years, does nat preſent us wi 

as great, or as agreeable, objects My the preceding ages ; the gin 
riches heaped upon the church by princes, awaken the avarice of manking, 
which perſecution had laid aſleep, and fo prove miſchievous to the practice 
of religion; the governors eſpecially give themſelves up to it, more th; | the 
common people; and the Hpplent idleneſs of the firſt, is attended by an igno- 
rance of their duties in the latter,” thus deprived of neceſſary inſtruction. 
Councils, however frequent, do not ſtop the miſchief; and the authority of 
princes who undertake the reformation of manners, is equally ineflectual. 

he hardneſs of men's hearts blünts their zeal: laws are renewed to no pur- 
poſe; they Tearce are publiſhed, but they are forgotten. There appear, it is 
true, fewer hereticks * the preceding ages, but there are notwi - 
ing as many commotions : On the one hand, the barbarity of the Mahome- 

tans purſuing their conqueſts with the ſame fury; and on the other hand, T 
ambition of the governors of the church diſturbed both the eaſt and the ”= 
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FE eee 
If che piety an 

the —— nations GOATS rg are ſeldom backed by the 
miniſters of the church; CE me religion js to be found among 
theſe barbarians; but thoſe who it, are often obliged to retire from the 


world for that purpoſe. It was this neceſſity that occaſioned the founding of 
ſo many monaſteries and abbeys d uring this interval ; that one would imagine 
that ſalvation was only to be expected in thoſe communities : nevertheleſs, the 
fervour of the — — Sages. s to cool, and monks are no longer diſtin- 

able ſrom the reſt o we. + eir occupations, it is 
—— — but the paſſions e a r in thoſe 
who would be thought to — left the — than in thoſe who continued in it. 
Things at laſt came to ſuch a paſs, that the reformation of the monks coſts 
more time and trouble, than would have been ſufficient forthe converſion of the 
reſt of the faithful. | 


| The FOURTH EPOCHA, 


High Capet, king of 1 


muſt ſtill go een the ſufferings of the church 
muſt not prevent us; from time to time ſhe enjoys ſome happy days ; 
ſhe is always the Tame church, in ſpite of all the alterations that happen in the 
—_— . het children; the revolutions which affect _— 
in particular, can never gain upon the bod in general. s eafily 

by the great eat number — K found neceſſary to call, of — 
back Chriſtians to the ob of primitive inſtitutions ; I reckon up han 
than 900 in leſs than years, of which this interval conſiſts ; that is to ſay, 
rom te year 527 16 che e year 12 Could the church give greater fs of 
her zeal for the ſalvation of her dren # nevertheleſs, God often beftows go- 
vernors upon her, not only virtuous, but comparable to thoſe of the firſt ages ; 
but their virtues are only admired, and, every thing conſidered, it is much that 
their perſons are not always perſ | 

The Ruſſians, the Bul irs, the” Laracens, and the Tartars * to 
fall upori'the eaſt, ſufficiently afflicted with inteſtine diviſions; the church ſuf- 
fers but little from theſe irruptions; ſhe has more dangers to apprehend from 
the new hereſies that now make their a; 4 princes, zealous 
for the preſervation of ſound doctrine, . affit the church; ſo abit the new Mu- 
— wo ala up in every quarter, me ty the arms 52 the 4 

powers; but cr errors introduced b ſ of pretende hal - 
rs, diſturbed religion l : 

The miſery — by all theſe commotions, is not a little jab] by 
bitter wranglings between ** temporal . and the head of the church; 
trifling intereſts ſet the prieſthood and 9 at variance; the diſpute is 
rather concerning a point of hohour, — any thing of real value; neither 


will give up any of its pretenſions, nor at the ſame time explain them; 
fo that for want of underſlnding each other it is almoſt impoſlible they ſhould 


* 
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come to 1 agreement. How eaſtly all cheſe oonteſtations might ha 
ended, if they had not had paſſions for their — At ork 
themfelves, all difficulties difa 


want of thought, in not begin 
The whole church — — one ö — to — — 


n eee lu We W 6 e bebe Out: it was this that 
engaged ſuch great numbers of Chriſtians to wahre, from che general con- 


tagion. 
this we owe ſo many reformations am che canons, who embraced 
partcuilay rules, and ſo many fouridations ts of Sel orders of both ſexes. 
0 this happens in the ſpace of three ages: tit may be ſald to give 
birth to a greater number of religious eftabliſhments,' than the — nine 
hundred years; thoſe ad times, in 3 the fervour of ians Was at 


its ts height, 1 not excepted. 1 
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be FIFTH EPOCHA... 
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UT the fifth Epocha, which takes in a little more than three centuries, 
B can by no means compare with the laſt. What commotions, what agi- 
tations in the church! new conteſts diſturb the church; all France ſides with 
Philip raten, in his genęral quarrel with pope Boniface VIII. whoſe 
intereſts are eſpouſed by the Italians. This diſpute did not deſerve to be car- 
tied on. With ſa much heat and paſſion ; as it 827407 was; and, therefore He Popes 
who ſucceed. Boniface, and.conhder impartially, readily a Fr to 
n FR ge The eldeſt ſon of den a, e ein Church lets the world fe fo ty 

1 the haly ſee, that it was almoſt a perſonal. 6 57 

55. fol owed by the affairs of the eral council of Vienna: next 
sed the difference with the emperor Lewis of Bapyaria, in Which all 
moderation is for got, and 17121 thing puſhed to. 5 kf extremities, by ac- 
tions as well as — If ,Lewis of Bavaria cauſes anti: popes to be clefted, 


the popes on their ſide catry matters ſo as to 555 another emperor elected, even 


in che liſe time of Lewis Of. Bavaria; thus here is a ſchifm on both ſides: 

but one of greater importance afflicts the church, thro! che ambition of great 
men, and the pretenſions of crowned. heads.. How many endeavours are made 
uſe of to put an end to theſe, miſchiefs, . to no purpoſe, till the coun- 
cil of e held more than $O.Prars. after the beginuing of this fatal ſe- 


1 Fleury finiſhes [bis eccleſiaſtical Ty: tat * holding of this council, 
after having extended it to the twentieth yo Another writer ſucceeds 
him in the undertaking, many degrees inferior 2 him; if he writes better 
than this learned abbot, he ſtretches his work too far, and mixes with it too 
much civil hiſtory, and more than the abhot chougbt pr Neve geleſs, his 
book meets with purchaſers, beæcauſe he is the only. Aer who. has af ep in 
French ;a continued account of the differences that have | in the 

| — Tt ſome centuries e I reckon for Fs Bj april wark 
y. | 
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he contitmator of Fleur back tb the origin of the conteſts, 
which gave 2 to the dee the council of Conftance: Here he 
ſets out; ſo that the commotions o 8 Jewme of Prague, and their 
followers, are faffciently explained. comet of Bale, which meets foon 
after, does not end ſo pro y as it another council, even that of 
Florence, is ſet up it. New ile, and the prelude of a new 
ſchiſm; which Amadæus, duke of Savoy, elected under the name of 

che V. has * 3 and moderation to end, and thereby eſtabliſhes 

ace and After this councils become teſs frequent; but the itch 
of writing eaten "nd multiplies, without bounds, the number of 2 and 
bad authors in every kind of literature. The beginning of the XVTeh centu 
js attended” Doing greater ſtorms, raiſed by the * of Luther, — 


Munſter, CO,» and others, 
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* SIXTH EPOCHA. 
The bye of Be on the French . 3 * 


HE Pest evantb of this interval are not as yet collected into a er 

the femains of the dying league; the abſolution of Henry TV. ; the 
düputes concerning Greece; the quarrel between the republic of Venice and 
Rome; the expulſion of the: Moors from Spain; the commotions raiſed by the 
reformed in France; ſome pious eſtabliſhments in all parts of the church; the 
miſſioners and — Chriſtians perſecuted in the Indies; further conteſts on the 
ſubje& of All theſe commotions, and many others are ſeparately 
treated of; — neceſſary that ſome able hand ſhould join chem together, 
handle them judieiouſſy, and place them in the light they deſerve. 

I have comprehended a great number of di objects in a few words, 
and omitted a great many others; but let no one think that the courſe of 
reading I propoſe is ſo very immenſe : at moſt it will require but fix months, 
and that only at the rate of fix-hours a day, three in the morning, and three 
in the afternoon, according to the following computation : the biggeſt vo- 
lumes of Fleury, and his continuator, do not contain above 750 pages each, 
and ſome of them a deal leſs. One may, and ought, to read with great 
eaſe 35 pages in an hour; this makes 210 pages for fix hours, fo that leſs than 
four days will be ſufficient for the peruſal of one of thofe volumes. Let us go 
on with the calculation; a volume may be read in four days: multiply 36 byg ; 
it will make for the 36 volumes but 144 days; which falls ſhort of five months. 
Now let me only aſk thoſe who * any affection for religion, even thoſe 
who love reading, or who deſire to inſtruct themſelves, and ſpend their time to 
ſome advantage, if they ought to think much of five months, or rather 864 

; that is to ſay, 36 e days, Nb be informed of every thing that has 
happened in the church for the ſpace of ſeventeen hundred years. More 
time is oſten thrown away on the peruſal of trifles, which only ſerve toamuſe 
the imagination, without uſefully affecting che head or the heart; "whereas 
the courſe of reading I , has lfthe n that any ocher readings 
can have, without any of their diſadvantages e imagination, the head, 
and the Kebft all find their account in it, while the reading of trifles is barren 


und dry, and unattended by any laſting ſatis faction, This is indeed'but a 


common 
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common reading, without any diſcuſſions; but I ſhall in the following chapter: 
make - — D a fect, to accommodate, it to different characters. 

I have as yet conſiderdd in this chapter but a ſingle object; important, it is 
true, but nevertheleſs not. ſufficient to fill entirely the mind, and ſatisfy the 
curioſity of the generality of mankind, who delight in variety. I ſaid it was 
neceſſary to ſeparate objects, to comprehend them the better, and avoid con- 
fuſion, which is as diſagrecable as ignorance. It is therefore time, after having 
gone through the hiſtory of the church, to go back to the Roman hiſtory, 
which we had purſued to the beginning of the reign of Auguſtus. 

We may ſet out by Lawrence Echard's hiſtory ; I know it is not comprehen- 
five enough, and that is not ſo much a perfect hiſtory as the idea of one; but 
then, I am ſorry we have nothing more comprehenſive, that takes in the five 
centuries next after Julius Cæſar. I ſhould readily recommend the hiſtory of 
the emperors, by Mr. Tillemont, which reaches to the term] have mentioned; 
but he falls into an exceſs oppoſite to that of Echard's. Heenters into an in- 
finite number of diſcuſſions, which concern none but thoſe who make a pro- 
feſſion of learning. It were to be wiſhed, that ſomebody would obſerve. a 
juſt mean between theſe two anthors ; but let us-ſee in the mean time, how 
we can make ourſelyes amends for the want of ſuch a performance. 
Mx Echard may however ſerve as a guide. After having read his laſt vo- 
lumes, and before we engage in the peruſal of his continuation, we muſt go 
back, and read what the abbot de St. Real has wrote, on the murder of Cæſar, 
on Lepidus, Marc Antony, and Auguſtus, and then-paſs over to the hiſtory of 
this laſt prince, publiſhed by Mr. de Larrey, and printed at the end of Mr. 
Citri de la Gyette's hiſtory of the Triumvirates. It is plain, that if the empe- 
ror Auguſtus had continued his reign in the manner he begun it, his govern- 
ment would have ſurpaſſed in . cruelty that of the moſt wicked and infa- 
mous tyrants ; but as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf abſolute maſter of the empire, 

immediately altered his conduct. However, the ſweetneſs of his temper 
did not hinder him from being firm in his reſolutions, thus obliging all the 
members of the ſtate to do their duty, as he did his; for it — mad · 
neſs to think, that princes can be exempted from complying with theirs. Ti- 
berius cannot be better repreſented than in the account that Amelet de la 
Houſſay has given of him after Tacitus. Theſe authors were great ſpeculative 
politicians, who, confined to their cloſets, ſpent themſelves in conjectures, and 
narrowly examined this prince, perhaps to make him appear worſe than he 
really was; but he was certainly at beſt a very bad prince; and allowing him 
to have been painted twice as bad as he was, he myſt ſtill be conſidered, in ſpite 
of his policy, as one of the greateſt monſters that ever diſgraced the imperial 
throne. As to the other Cztars, it is not. worth while to take the trouble of 
being acquainted with the particulars of their lives, as they afford nothing 
more than the knowledge of their vices. Veſpaſian and Titus alone deſerve 
our attention; but the reign of the laſt was ſo ſhort, that one would think 
providence had ſhewn him with no other view, than that the world ſhould have 
the loſs of him to lament, The wives of the Ca ſats, ſo well painted by Mr. 
de Servies, opght to be lopked upon as a part of this hiſtory, as they ſhared 
with their huſbands the government of the empire. This cuſtom begun early, 


- 


and was never thought to have any thing extraordinary in, jt , | 
Domitian and Nerva may be very well looked. over, to dwell on the rei 
of Trajan and Adrian, who governed a long time. To theſe emperors ſuc- 
ceeded Antoninus Pius; we have a very good and circumſtantial account of 
the government of thoſe princes in Dion Caſſius, or his epitomizer — 
| | 7 tranſlate 
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tranſlated by the preſident Couſin : to theſe authors may be added Herodian, 
y tranſlated by the abbot Mongaut. | 1 
ut what can we fee in their ſucceflors to the time of Diocleſian, but a ſeries 
of continual revolutions, incited by the ambition of generals; among whom 
the wiſeſt and moſt able commonly fell à ſacrifice to the moſt undeſerving ? 
It is a pity that we have no French tranſlation of the imperial hiſtory from 
Domitian to Conſtantine, publiſhed in Engliſh by Mr. Bernard; as the reading 
it would enable us to peruſe the originals to much greater advantage. : 
Dioclefian, who was only bad by halves, preſents us with a pretty lo 
jon : it begins in the year 284, and is ble for having being made aſe 
of by the Chriſtians of Egypt, as an Epocha, which they called the zra of 
martyrs; on account of the perſecutions which the church had to contend 
with, under this emperor. Conſtantine, who ſucceeds on Diocleſian's quitting 
the government, gives a new appearance to the face of things, re-eſtabliſhes 
the empire, and raiſes the glory of Rome to as great a pitch, as it had been 
at ſince the days of Auguſtus. - It is a pity that ſome abler pen than that of 
father de Varenne has not repreſented this prince to us, with all the colours 
his picture would admit of. He was a great prince, but not as great as Eu- 
ſebius of Cæſarea would make us believe, in the too flattering character he 
has given us of him ; however, he had more virtue than either Zozimus, or 
Julian the Apoſtate allow him. Nevertheleſs, it is proper to read the hiſtory 
this laſt emperor has left us of his predeceſſors ; which is become in ſome 
meaſure neceſſary, on account of the curious and learned remarks added to 
it by Mr. Spanheim. Such'is the plan we may form of the Roman empire 
during the firſt Epocha ; that is ſay, to the 325th year of the Chriſtian æra. 
The ſecond Epocha is full of greater revolutions. The empire maintains 
itſelf with great dignity — another century; but afterwards falls a prey 
to all the northern nations. It is in this age then, that appear the children 
of Conſtantine; who, by their mutual jealouſies, expoſe both themſelves and 
their dominions. They are ſucceeded by Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, who 
renders himſelf contemptible by his philoſophical vanity. All thoſe who have 
been guilty of the ſame folly, have met with the ſame ill fate of being looked 
upon as pedants rather than philoſophers. We are obliged to the abbot de la 
Bletterie, for ſhewing us this emperor in a light not ſo bad as he had here- 
tofore appeared in. The writers of the Roman hiſtory, tranſlated by the pre- 
fident Couſin, as Zozimus and Zonaras give us a circumſtantial account of the 
firſt interval of this ſecond Epocha. To theſe authors we may add Ammianus 
Marcellinus, whoſe account reaches from 353 to 378 : after this, it would be 
doing ourſelves great injuſtice, not to read the excellent hiſtory of Theodo- 
— _ Great, for which we are indebted to the elegant pen of the abbot 
echier, 
Every thing falls to ruin, every thing degenerates under Honorius and Ar- 
cadius, the — children of Thbendoſius; the continuation of Echard's hiſtor y 
is ſufficient to conduct us to the deſtruction of the weſtern empire; ſo that after 
having gone through the reign of Auguſtus, we may leave for a time the hiſta- 
ry of the weſtern empire, to go on with that of the eaſtern ; this, in my opinion, 
may be done to greater advantage, by conſulting the original writers, ſo ele- 
gantly and exactly tranſlated by the preſident Couſin, who brings this hiſtory 
low as to the 1462, nine years after the taking of Conſtantinople by the 
Turks., Having dons with Mr. Couſin, we may take up Mr. du Cange's 


French hiſtory of Conſtantinople, from the time the French made themſelves 
maſters of it in 1204, till it fell into the hands of Mahomet II. in 1453. We 


hall © 
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ſhall be amazed to behold in the courſe of this biſtgry, the greateſt e 
the world reduced to the ſingle city of Conſtantinople, which at laſt is obli 
to ſurrender to the infidels, after a ſiege of 54. dass. 
Having thus finiſhed this reading, we muſt go back to the , fifth century, in 
and no longer conſider hiſtory by Epochaa, hut by nations, that we may not di- 12 
vide it into too many pieces. If I may be again permitted to eito myſelf, I Wl & 
would refer to chap. xviii, of my Methad of re hiſtory, where we may ch 
ſee at one Gangs a plan of the revolutions ſucceſſwely attempted and effected of 
by the northern nations. Their great numbers, added to the great barrenpeſs ſo 
of the countries they inhabited, drove them to fall upon the territories of the ot 
empire, and form eſtabliſhments, where they maintained themſelves by farce of ri. 
arms, We may obſerve, that theſe invaders are the ſame people who far- 
merly gave the civilized nations of Europe ſo much uneaſine(s under the name 
of Scythians and Sarmates, and afterwards under many other names; ſometimes 
under that of Cimbri, Teutones, and Germani ; another time under that. of 
Goths, Viſi-Goths, and Oſtro-Goths, Huns and Vandals, Picts and Scotch, 8ax- 
ons and Engliſh, Bourguignons, Lombards, and Franks, or Frenchmen ; and 
ſome branches of whom have been known in the latter ages, under the title of 
Ruſſians, Normans, and, in fine, Tartars. Theſe are the peopls who brought 
to nothing the heads of ancient empires, and ſubdued their ſubjects, or at leaſt 
ſo mixed and mingled with them, as to make but png body; of which, how- 
ever, as military chiefs, they retained the command; | 


is 


We may afterwards. conſult the xxth chapter of the ſame Method of fludying 
hiflory, to get ſome knowledge of the jus publicum, and conſequently: the go- 
verment of the different nations who 5 ed the Roman empire, This know 
ledge is neceſſary, to become thoroughly acquainted with their hiſtory. 

f is but natural that Frenchmen mould bet out with France; other nations 
may begin each with their own country. Though we ſhould not think it 
worth our while to peruſe what two of our ancient authors, howevar valuable, 
Duplain and Mezeray, have wrote concerning the times that preceded the ir- 
ruptions of the Franks into Gaul ; yet we ought not to omit reading what the 
abbot du Bos has lately publiſhed upon the origin of the French monarchy. This 
is a learned performance; yet it may be reduced to one fourth of its bulk, 
without any prejudice to the ſyſtem which it advances and proves. On the 
contrary, it would be more eaſily read, and yet would be equally uſeful ; but be 
that as it will, we ſhould then take in hand the hiſtory of the Gauls, which 
the learned Dom. Jacques Martin is now preparing for the preſs ; and afterwards 
add to it 1 French, by the abbot le Gendre, which 
is not leſs intereſting than the ſo much valued accounts we have of the man- 

ners of the Greeks and Romans. This character of nations has an influence 
upon their hiſtory, and ſerves to bring us acquainted with them, as much as 
their actions. After this, the firſt race makes its appearance; we may take a 
ſurvey of it in Mezeray, or even in father Daniel, whoſe account of theſe remote 
times contains all the circumſtances proper to engage our curioſity ; but it is 
ſuch a curioſity as it is proper to ſatisfy, in order to be well acquainted with 
the thread of our hiſtory. It is of njore importance to be acquainted with 
the ſecond race, as well on account of the great events that happened while 
it ſat upon the throne, as of the great revolutions which, for 150 years, 
kept it in a languiſhing condition, that at laſt ended in its entire decay. The 
extinction of the ſecond race makes way for a third, which maintains itſelf 
for a long time by its policy, and afterwards by its arms; thus bringing back 
the nation to its original character, which is that of a military government. 
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This was. effected at the end of the 1 2th c: „ by Phili 2 one of 
thoſe princes who has beſt deſerved of the French nation. His lite, 12 y glo- 
rious throughout; deſerved. a particular hiſtorian, and it has had that happineſs 
in our days, in Mr. Bodot de Jailli ; but neither this, nor all the other particu» 
lar hiſtories of our kings, ought. to hi pan. packing, tha general hi- 
ſtory of the nation. Such is t of St. vis, by the abbot Choiſy ; of Philip 
the Handſome, by Baillet; the hiſtories of Philip of Valois, of king. John, 
* Charles V. and Charles VI. by the {me Choiſy; theſe are the be 6 
formances of that writer, and along with them Mr. Bodot de Tailli's Nite 
of Charles VII. the moſt improving pieces we have, Theſe particular hiſto- 
ries are ſo far better than general ones, for making us thoraughly acquainted 
with the diſpoſitions and characters of princes, that I am tempted to prefer 
abridgments to circumſtantial narratives, in order to ſave a 2 thoſe re- 
petitions, which, though otherwiſe unavoidable, are apt to tire one in the com- 
mon courſe of reading. It is thus, therefore, that with an abridgment 1 
ſhould. be willing to put up with Philip de Commines, for the hiſtory of Lewis 
XI. and that of Charles VIII. It is true, we ſhould again be obliged to have 
recourſe to abridgments, for the reigns of Lewis XII. and Francis I. as we 
have no circumſtantial accounts of them, but in old books, fit only for the 
learned, who are ſatisfied to loſe themſelves. in the labytinth of original hi- 
tories. | But as ſoon as we are come to the reigus of Henry II. in 1547, we 
meet with Mr. de Thod's hiſtory, equal to any thing of the kind the ancients 
have left us. It likewiſe dogs for the following reigns, but for the ſucceed- 
ing part of the hiſtory of Henry IV. and the ihories of Lewis XIII. and 
Lewis XIV. abridgments will anſwer very well, till it becomes proper to con- 
ſult more ample and circumſtantial hiſtories. Such is the plan I would lay 
ons down to myſelf for a firſt courſe of French hiſtory ; to which however I ſhould 
ut return, after having examined that of other nations, of which 1 ſhall now 
le, give as conciſe an idea as poſſibleQ. nd 
ir- We may ſee by the hiſtory of the firſt and ſecond race of dur kings, not 
the only how powerful they were in Germany, the country from whence they 
his derived their origin, and which was the they inhabited ; but even that 
lk, Charlemagne, who was proclaimed emperor about the end of the year 800, 
he united in his perſon the kingdoms of France, Auſtraſia, Germany and Italy. 
be However, it was to this laſt kingdom that the empire properly ſpeaking was 
ch WM annexed, for which reaſon, the emperors of Germany never diſcontinued their 
ds claims to the greateſt part of that country ; though, after the fall of Charle- 
ch magne's houſe, the imperial title paſſed over to the Germans. | 
n- There is no hiſtory more difficult to handle and ſtudy than that of this empire ; 
it is ſo, complex an account of its various revolutions, and the different ſtates 
which it contains. We are not as yet ſo happy as to have any thing in the 
French language, which we may alone abide by; but we muſt ſtrive to over- 
come this difficulty in the beſt manner we can. We have, I know, a hiſtory 
of the empire, 2 in the year 1684, by Mr. Heiſs, in two volumes 
quarto, or five ſmall volumes; but this performance is very ſuperficial, nor 
have the additions made to it in 1731, by an able pen, ſufficieatly ſupplied 
the defect. For this reaſon, though un willing to cite learned books, I would 
recommend a previous peruſal of Struvius's diſquiſitions concerning the an 
tiquities of Germany, and the origin of its inhabitants, as far as the eighth 
century, when he ſhould make room for Mr..Heiſs's abridgment, that ought to 
be read to the entire downfal of Charlemagne's-family, . * 
We 
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We may then ſtrengthen this firſt reading by a peruſal of the original wri. 
ters, — 9 into French by the preſident Couſin. We may ſee in Eginhart's 
annals, the publick life of © Charlemagne, or the events of his reign ; whilf 
his life, by the ſame author, may make ts acquainted with his d6meſtick tranſ. 
actions. Eginhart, by being the ſecretary and favourite of Charlemagne, had 
opportunities of being well informed of evefy thing he relates. Perhaps, as a 
ſervant, he has been too liberal in praifing his mafter ; this is no way unna- 
tural ; however, my mentioning it may ſerve as'a caution not to over-rate his 
encomiums, After Eginhart, we have two lives of Lewis the Mild, ſon 
to Charlemagne, one by Thegan, rural biſhop of Treves, the other by 
an anonymous author, The children of Lewis the Mild were as turbulent 
as their father had been calm and peaceable. After his death, they turned 
againſt each other that fury with' which they perſecuted him in his life-time ; 
and their hatred to each other, made them laviſh away the blood of their ſub- 
jects. Nitard, grandſon to Charlemagne, and an eye-witneſs of all their quar - 
rels, has left us a very faithful account of them; his works is one of thoſe ori- 
inal performances, which are ſo apt to pleaſe a reader; becauſe the de- 
£-riptions of ſo well inſtructed and ſo ſincere a cotemporary writer, makes 
quite a different impreſſion from the compilations of ſubſequent writers. Ni- 
tard's works is followed by the annals of St. Bertin, whoſe merit conſiſts en- 
tirely in their exactneſs, which is indeed all that is requiſite for a narrative of 
facts. Eloquence, ſo much = t after in other works, is an ornament of ſu- 
pererogation in hiſtory ; and though very agreeable, is only ſo becauſe it 
leaſes the imagination ; for which 3 this kind of writing is equally in- 
ctive without it. 1 5 Os 
We may purſue the thread of this hiſtory in the ſecond volume of preſident 
Couſin's hiſtory of the weſtern empire. The firſt work that we meet with in 
his collection, is that of Luitprand, deacon of the church of Padua, and af. 
terwards biſhop of Cremona, This author writes with an elegance worthy of 
a better age than that he lived in: he begins at the year 892, and ends at 
964. The embaſſy of Conſtantinople is a curious performance, where the em: 
peror Phocas is repreſented ſuch as he was, that ts, a monſter both' in body 
and mind. In fine, the third work contained in this ſecond volume, is a' hiſtory 
of the emperor Otho I. from the year 918 to the year 973. 
Should we chuſe to take a ſecond ſurvey of all wet troubleſome times, 
and even know the differences that have ſince happened in Germany, we 
might conſult father Mainbourg's excellent work, on the downfal of the em- 
pire. This book is in eſteem, even amongſt the learned men of Germany; how- | 
ever prejudiced againſt the accounts of them and their country, given by fo- 
reign hiſtorians, Father Mainbourg _ with the quarrels between the ſons 
of Lewis the Mild, and continues with the diſputes of the ſucceeding . 
to the year 1355; when the emperor Charles IV. of the houſe of Luxembourg, 
was crowned at Rome: ſo that we have in his work a very ſenſible and exact 
account of all the conteſts between the emperors Henry, Frederick I. and II. 
Lewis of Bavaria, and the ſovereign pontiffs. | 
After father Mainbourg, we may again have recourſe to Heiſs's hiſtory, as 
far as to the reign of Maximilian, We may then take time to look over 
ſome work, that gives an account of the Romano-German empire ; without 
which, we ſhould be entirely in the dark, as to the affairs of that auguſt body. 
I have ſeen but two in French, that are tolerable ; one is the hiſtory of Ger- 
many, by Mr. de Prade, printed in 1697 and 1683; which, excepting ſome 
miſtakes, unavoidable in a ſtranger, may ſerve inſtead of Mr, du May's, —_ 
| | . Y 
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A PRELIMINARY: DISCOURSE xxxii 
y far, the beſt of the two, This laſt has been printed ſeveral times, both at 
Paris and Geneva: its author was attached to the duke of Wirtemberg; he 
made the jus publicum, and tate of the empire his particular ſtud. It js to be 
hoped, that ſome author may hereaſter think it worth his while to bring the 
ſubje& nearer the new ſyſtem of the empire; in which there ſometimes hap- 
pens changes imperceptible to ſtrangers, and which none but the ſubjects of it 
can properly explain, We-muſt continue our reading by ſome. hiſtory, of t 
emperor: Charles V, and afterwards. put up with Heils's abri to th 
latter times. A great part of the Italian hiſtory is contained in that of the re- 
volutions of the German empire : nevertheleſs, to be thoroughly informed of 
many 2 particulars, it would be proper to read a little book, known 
by the title of, Affairs between the houſes of France and Auſtria, printed in 1662. 
We may there ſee, that the animoſity of the houſe of Burgundy, which was a 
branch of the houſe of France, ed over with the heireſs and territories of 
the ſaid branch, into the heart of Maximilian I. and his ſucceſſors. But what 
did they get by it? nothing, but the mortzfication of ſeeing themſelves ſtripe 
of many ſites, acquired by this alliance; ſo as ſcarcely to. poſſeſs at this day 
the fourth part of the dominions it procured them. Such are the effects of out- 
rageous reſentments, and unjuſt and l;concerted ſchemes of revenge. 

What I have been juſt now ſaying, relates only to the general hiſtory of the 
empire; but there are particular hiſtories of the different principalities. that 
compoſe the German body. Even the imperial towns bave had the ambition 
of ſeeing hiſtories of their territories, in Which their origin, rights, and immu- 
nities are taken notice of; but theſe are circumſtances. which concern none 
but the natives; juſt as the particular and ciumſtantial hiſtories of our towns 
and provinces, can only be uſeful and curious for, Frenchmen. _. ſans 

The hiſtory of the Low Countries, and of Holland, even that of Switzer- 
land, is but a inuation of that of the empire, on which it depends: ne- 
vertheleſs, the importance of theſe republics, the rank they hold in Europe, 
and the ſingular revolutions they have undergone, engage our attention in 
particular manner. Their antiquities are very inconſiderable; in point of 
manners and cuſtoms, they are the ſame with the firſt Germans. I here 
ſpeak of the people who live north beyond the Meuſe ; for thoſe to the ſouth 
and weſt, as the inhabitants of Brabant, the Flemiſh, and others, were very 
like the old French, of whom they were a part. Therefore, to return to the 
people formerly called Batavi, we muſt firſt conſider them under the govern- 
ment of their counts ; when we ſhall ſee, they made bat a poor figure in thoſe 
remote times. The counts of Holland were not ſo much ſovereigns, as the 
firſt members of a republic, though they enjoyed all the honours "4 to 
crowned heads; ſo that they wanted nothing but abſolute power; Theſe 2 
vinces, from the counts, paſſed over to the dukes of Burgundy, and from them 
to Maximilian, who governed them as betame a good citizen. Charles V. 
conducted them as their father; and if Philip II. did not uſe them as a ty rant, 
at leaſt he only vonſidered them as ſlaves; but he loſt by it thoſe fine provin- 
ces, whoſe inhabitants conſidered him in their turn as an imperious maſter, of 
whom they could not ſoon enough rid themſelves. |) . Sb 

This brought on that famous revolution, which began in 1565 ; and aſter 
maintaining itſelf till 1579, then acquired new itrength by the union of 
Utrecht, and afterwards by the truce of 1609, agreed upon by the mediation of 
France; who has been always ſenſidie to the misfortunes of her neighbours, and 
ready to grant her protection to thoſe who implored it. But ſo ſmall has been 
the gratitude of this republic, that Henry IV. who protected it, could never 
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obtain from it, for its Roman Catholick ſubjects, a free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion; though the eccleſiaſticks of the country had contributed to the ſettle- 
ment of its liberties, as much as the chief men amongſt the Proteſtants. But 
this great monarch had to do with a republick, by which it is eaſy to gueſs 
what return he had to expect for his friendſhip. | 1 
Lewis XIII. and his ſucceſſor, Lewis XIV. protected the United Provinces, as 
allies, whoſe independency they had a mind to maintain againſt the efforts of 
= ; but theſe provinces were ſcarce acknowledged a free ſtate by the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, in 1684, than they began to alter their behaviour towards France ; 
of whom they grew jealous, and in the year 1668 declared againſt Lewis XIV. 
. by a treaty, known by the name of the Tripple Alliance. At length, the king 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of following their example, and altering his 
conduct; from being their friend and protector, he was obliged to become 
their cnemy, to declare war againſt them in 1672. In the proſecution of this 
war, he penetrated to the very centre of their country; but refuſed, neverthe- 
leſs, to demolifh the fortifications of the places he had taken, though adviſed 
to it by the prince of Conde. Lewis XIV. ever retained ſome conſideration 
for this republick ; notwithſtanding which, this people, ſpirited up by Wil- 
liam. III. prince of Orange, never let eſcape any opportunity of taking part 
againſt France, though obliged by ſuch meaſures to throw themſelves into 
the arms of their enemies. But we need not be ſurpriſed at this conduR, if 
we conſider, that this republick was for a long time conducted in a defpotick 
manner, by the penſionary Heinſius, brought up under the prince of Orange, 
who had inſpired him with all his averſion to the French nation. The Dutch 
to this day complain of his ſternneſs ; who loſt his country, by refuſing the very 
advantageous offers made him by Lewis XIV. from 1705 to 17123; but 
ba , ever attentive to its intereſts, knew how to take advantage of this 
miſtake. ; | 
Theſe are the times, and theſe the commotions which we ought to examine. 
We have the preliminaries of them in two authors; one, Sir William Temple, 
an able miniſter, and ambaſſador from England to Holland. He publiſhed in 
1672, a little work, under the title of, The fate of the United Provinces of the 
Loa Countries, and it deſerves to be attentively read. A modern writer has 
bandled the ſame ſubje& more at large, though perhaps with leſs ſincerity : 
I mean Mr. Janicon, agent of the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, at the Hague: 
We may there mect with a circumſtantial account of this republick, in his 
Preſent flate of the United Provinces, printed in two volumes, in the year 
1731. | | 
"We may gather from theſe authors, that the union of Utrecht, in the year 
1579, formed a body of many free republicks ; who are all governed by 
their own particular law's, and in a manner intirely independant one of the 
other : they do not even acknowledge any ſuperiority in the aſſembly of the 
States General, except in affairs that concern the common ſecurity and welfare 
of the ſeven United Provinces. The territory of this republick, though very 
ſmall, is fo well peopled, and ſo full of towns, that the inhabitants, ſtreightened 
at home for the neceſſaries of life, are obliged to give themſelves up to com- 
merce ; by this wiſe conduct, they make abundance reign in a country, which 
otherwiſe would be ſubject to the greateſt miſery and want. 
© The word republick denotes a free country: nevertheleſs, this ſo much 
boaſted liberty has been very ſcarce in Holland for a long time paſt : Vulgus 
iu illis utrimguc Provincits ſpeciem liber tatis, et wana itatis indicia plus 25 li- 
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bertate eflimat. This is what Barclay ſaid, (Sacyrici parte iv. c. 5.) at the be- 


ginning of the XVIIth century, a little time after the eſtabliſhment of the 
republick ; and what St. Evremont repeated towards the end of the ſame age. 
In the beginning of a republick, ſays this able writer, the love of liberty is 
« the firſt virtue of its members; and the jealouſy which this liberty inſpires, 
« form the principal policy of the ſtate. This appeared in the infancies of 
« the republicks of Athens and Rome: men, tired of the troubles; dangers, 
« and anxieties, which are the price of a conſtant independency, at laſt run 
> after ſome ambitious man, who pleaſes them; and out of a difagreeable 
« ſtate of liberty, get in to an agreeable ſtate of ſubjection. I remember that 
« I often faid in Holland, even to the penſionary De Witt, that people greatly 
miſtook the character of the Dutch; we imagine they love liberty; but the 
« trutf is, they only hate oppreſſion. They have little of fierceneſs of ſoul, . 
« which conſtitutes true republicans. They dread the yoke of an avaricious 
« prince, that would rob them of their property; and that of a violent one, 
« who would inſult them in their perſons ; but a ſovereign, merely as ſuch, 
« would be no way diſagreeable to them. If they love a republican govern- 
« ment, it is more upon account of the happy influence it has upon their com- 
« merce, than from any fatisfa&ion they find in being free. Ihe magiſtrates 
love their independency, as it gives them a greater power over thoſe who 
« depend _ them. The "het would more readily acknowledge the au- 
« thority of a prince, than that of magiſtrates ; who are, properly ſpeaking, 
« no better than their equals. When a prince of Orange attempted to ſur- 
a amy Amſterdam, in 1649, all the inhabitants declared tor the burgomaſters ; 
* but they did it more from a principle of averſion to violence, than out of any 
« extraordinary love of liberty. When another prince of Orange (William III.) 
* oppoſed their making a peace, in the year 1678, after a long war, they 
« made it in ſpite of him; but then they were drove to it by the molt pret- 
« ſing diſtreſſes; ſo that their natural regard for him is not deſtroyed, but 
« only ſuſpended. Theſe extraordinary ftorms are ſcarce blown over, when 
« the prince of Orange regains the aſcendant, and the true republican; have 
the mortification of ſeeing the bulk of the people expreſs the ſame affec- 
tion for him, as before. They dread ſubjection, without caring to appear 
« jealous of liberty.” 8 2 

Whoever has ſeen or examined Holland, muſt know that the inhabitants 
are obliged to crouch under their magiſtrates, much more than they need to do 
under an abſolute monarchical government; it is even madneſs ro engage in 
any law-ſuit with them, as no juſtice is to be expected, on account of the ſup- 
port they give each other ; whereas, in well governed kingdoms, as thoſe of 
France and'$ ain, people plead every day againſt the ſovereign. Our kings 
are too — to violate the rights of their ſubjects, or invade their pro- 
perty: the greateſt proof of being free, is, the being entirely free from taxes; 
or having only moderate taxes to pay. This is what comes homeſt to the 
people; yet it is ſo little the caſe in Holland, that there are few countries 
where they are more exorbitant, or more rigorouſly exacted. Who would not 
be aſtoniſhed, to ſee every family obliged to pay for leave to make uſe of ſalt; 
to drink wine, and coffee ; burn turf, or coal ; and do twenty other things 
equally neceſſary? nor are the things made uſe of the leſs ſubject to heavy 
:mpoſitions on their importation. Theſe laſt are not ſufficient ;* the inhabi- 
tants muſt ſubmit to both, which, however heavy, ate notwithſtanding annual 


and ordinary burthens. 
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Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of all theſe impoſitions, the governments of the 
United Provinces are poor, and the ſubjects rich, Oeconomy, it is true, makes 
a part of their wealth; and the name of liberty alone, makes ſo great an im- 
preſſion on the minds of the people, that their governors can ſtrip them of all 
they have, by only telling them, that it is wanted to defend them againſt fo- 
reign powers. I think it would be their intereſt to be leſs free, and more at 
eaſe ; for this liberty is but a ſpecious chimera, when it does not contribute to 
the welfare of thoſe who pride themſelves in it. It has even happened of late, 
that the liberty of fome provinces has been attacked by others: when, during 
the war begun in 1701, the provices of Utrecht, Guelderland and Overyſſel, 
expreſſed a deſire of concluding a peace with France and Spain, they were ſe- 
verely perſecuted by tbe penſionary Heinſius; and, in the end, could obtain no 
other favour than that of being exempt from the extraordinary taxes impoſed 
for defraying the expences of that war. | | | | 

The bank of Amfterdam is another impoſing object, which draws. the at- 
tention of all Europe, on account of its treaſures ; which are ſaid to be greater 
than any other treaſures we know of, whether real or imaginary. The place 
where this treaſure is depoſited, is a very extenſive vault under the town-houſe ; 
the doors are well ſecur'd with locks and bolts : people pretend that it contains 
a prodigious quantity of gold and filver in bars, ingots, and coin ; but, as the 
government of this bank 1s entirely in the hands of the burgomaſters, and no 
private perſon keeps an exact account of its receipts or payments; it is im- 
poſſible to know preciſely, the proportion between the real ſtock of this bank, 
and its credit, which eſſentially conſtitutes the ſecurity of it; as no conſiderable 
payment can be made at Amſterdam, but in bank-money, which is no more 
than a paper circulation, It ſeldom happens, that any one who has got an 
aſſignation on the bank, troubles it for the money ; he makes over his credit 
to another, and, by this ſhifting of aſſignations from hand to hand, in two 
hours time that the exchange of Amſterdam is open, buſineſs is often tranſ- 
acted to the amount of two hundred millions, without the help of a hundred 
piſtoles in ready money. 

But as the city of Amſterdam js ſecurity for all the money lodged in this 
bank, it is her intereſt to keep up the credit of it by her own punctuality, and 
that of her private perſons. By this means, the bank of Amſterdam is be- 
come, as it were, the caſh-keeper general of all Holland; and there are many 
reaſons why its credit ſhould be ſo firm and extenſive. The firſt is, that no 
great payments can be made, but in bank-money. Secondly, money depoſited 
m the bank, is mnch ſafer than at home, where thieves may get at it. Thirdly, 
bank-money paſſes for more than current money. Fourthly, the Dutch, 
naturally ſuſpicious in their dealings, dont chooſe to deal with any man, but 
in proportion to his credit upon the books of the bank. It is true, that when 
the States General want conſiderable ſums, they make no ſcruple of employ- 


ing the ſtock of this bank, on condition of repaying what they make ule of, 
when requiſite. This happened, ſor example, in 1672; when the late king 


Lewis XIV. being with. an army within a few leagues of Amſterdam, the 
bank paid all thoſe who thought proper to call for their money. On this oc- 
caſion. the burgomaſters left no ſtone unturned to comply with their demands; 
nevertheleſs, ſome endeavours might have been requiſite to hinder the Dutch 
merchants from becoming bankrupts, a praQtice they are too well acquainted 
with. Private perſons, it is true, are authorized to behave in this manner, by 
the example which many towns have given them, by not paying annuities, for 
which they had received ample confideration, 
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As ſoon as we have acquired a juſt notion of the ſtate of the United Provin- 
ces, we may undertake the peruſal of ſome abridgment of their hiſtory, I am 
not for recommending on this occaſion Mr. le Clerc, or Mr. Baſnage, their 
works * Ne extenſive to ſuit my plan; but rather the hiſtory of the re- 
publick of Holland, extracted from that of Grotius, by Mr. le Noble; which 
only reaches as far as the truce made with Spain, in 1609. We may aſter- 
wards take up Strada, tranſlated into French by Duryer, with the ſupplement ' 
added to it in the laſt editions. Thus, we ſhall have the hiſtorians on both 
ſides of the queſtion ; but we may till conſult a hiſtory of the United Pro- 
vinces publiſhed in 1707, in four volumes, which Teaches to the year 1705. 
Nevertheleſs, we ought not to overlook ſome hiſtorical pieces, ſuch as Mr, 
du Maurier's memoirs, ſuppreſſed in Holland. This treatment of a book is not 
always a bad ſign. The memoirs of Sir William Temple are very inſtructive, 
though wrote in a very different manner. I might even recommend a hiſtory 
of the reformation of the Low Countries, by Gerard Brandt, with ſome other 
little performances, which are neceſſary to rectify his miſtakes ; and of which 
I have given the titles in the catalogue, at the end or this diſcourſe, 
+ If the Dutch have the name of liberty, the Swiſs have the thing itſelf ; as 
they do not pretend to command others, neither will they conſent that others 
ſhould command them. They firſt took up arms in the 13th century, againſt 
their own nobility, who betrayed an intention of becoming their maſters, or 
at leaſt of acquiring ſome extraordinary authority. The ſame love of liberty 
induced them, in 1507, to oppoſe the encroachments of ſome cruel governors 
ſent them by the houſe of Auſtria; and they maintained 350 years the lau- 
dable prerogative of free ſtates, which they then acquired, with the pleaſure 
of ſeeing themſelves eſteemed, and their friendſhip courted, by all the princes 
of Europe; till at length their independency was generally acknowledged by 
the treaty of Weſtphalia, in 1648. The bobk publiſhed by Mr. Ruchat, in 
1714, under the title of, Delices de la Suiſſe, or, The charms of Switzerland, is 
fufficient to give us an idea of the geography, policy, and hiſtory of this happy 
people. The natives themſelves have other performances to conſult ; which, 
however agreeable to them, might prove tireſome to ſtrangers. The city of 
Geneva, in quality of ally of the laudable cantons, partakes of their liberty ; 
but her hiſtory, compendiouſly written in 1680, by Mr. Spon, has been fince 
moſt extravagantly ſwelled with notes, in the edition of 1730, in two volumes, 
quarto. 

No territories were ever better ſituated to make a little or a great figure in 
hiſtory, than Savoy and Piedmont; and they have often done both. Their 
princes, formerly driven from their throne and their country, have at length 
recovered both, and maintained themſelves with dignity in the poſſeſſion ot 
them. Theſe provinces, which in ancient times made part of the empire, lie 
in the center of Europe, between two powers; from whoſe greatneſs and 
mutual jealouſy they have every thing to hope, or every thing to fear, But 
what may not a prince do, who has courage, good ſenie, and a talent for bu- 
fineſs? The dukes of Savoy are at this day fo powerful, that the ſtates of 
Europe find it in ſome meaſure their intereſt to ſupport them; and ſince they 
could never prevail ſo far as to deſtroy them entirely, perhaps ſome politi- 
cians may ſay, it would be dangerous to permit them to grow more powerful; 
but it may be reaſonably believed, that they will hardly ever be able to effect 
that hereafter, which they have hitherto aimed at to no purpoſe for 800 
years, that they have been in poſſeſſion of Maur, Savoy, and Piedmont. 
Howerer, as there is a providence that directs all things, there is no anſwer- 
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ing for what may happen. One thing is certain, that there is not any ſatis- 
factory French hiſtory of theſe pripeipalities; for I make no account of that 
publiſhed by Mr. le Blanc, in . I would rather read the genealogical 
hiſtory of their princes, by Samuꝶ Guichenon, if it could be eaſily, read, 
Which is ſcarce to be expected. Thd{e who underſtand Italian, may meet in 
that language with every thing requiſite to make them thoroughly acquainted 
with the hiſtory of theſe provinces, 

The hiſtory of England is not by a great deal ſo difficult as that of the 
empire,. though much more intereſting, on account of the differences between 


the Engliſh and the French nations, ſince the reign of Lewis the Young, who 


divorced his wife, Eleonora of Aquitain, that is much more than 600 years 
paſt. Nevertheleſs, I do not mean by this to forſake my original plan, by en- 
deavouring ta make my reader a profeſſed hiſtory, or inſtruct the natives of 
that country, who ought to know a great deal more of what concerns it, 
than I can pretend to. We have in French a ſufficient ſtock of books, to 
make us thoroughly acquainted with the hiſtory of England ; or, as far at 
leaſt as is neceſſary for our improvement. The firſt thing to be done, is to 
take a general ſurvey of the country, its inhabitants, and government, in a 
book called, The preſent flate of Great-Britain and Ireland. But this work 1s 
not as yet arrived at its greateſt perfection, though ſeveral times reviewed 

corrected for 60 years paſt. The common law of the nation is not explained 
as much as it ought to be; but this defect may be ſupplied, by an Eſay on 


' the prerogatig e of the kirgs of Great-Britain, printed in 1714. The king iz 


very far from being abſolute ; he is rather the head of an illuſtrious republic, 
who has it in his power to do a great deal of good, but whoſe hands are tied 
up by the law ſrom doing any miſchief. The authority of the two houſes of 
Parliament, eſpecially the houſe of commons, is very conſiderable, This is 
what the Engliſh writers never fail to inſiſt upon, by ſhewing the right which 


the nation has to conduct itſelf ; but ſtill with the king's conſent and r0- 


bation. When the king joins his parliament in ſalutary meaſures, his ſubjects 
load him with honourable titles. They call him the father of his country, the 
protector of the laws, and the defender of liberty; but ſhould he oppoſe ever 
ſo little, what they propoſe for the nation's advantage, either by himſelf or 
his miniſters, or pretend to command as abſolute maſter ; by ſo doing, he only 
riſks his authority, and ſometimes his perſon. a+: 
After theſe ſhort preliminaries, which require but a few days, we take up 
the hiſtory of England. Here I confine myſelf to two principal authors ; 
who, though both natives of France, differ widely from each ther, on ac- 
count of their being members of different communions. One of theſe authors, 
15 the famous father Dorieans, of the ſociety of Jeſus ; whoſe account of the 
rev@lutions pt England is not only elegant, but written with ſuch a thoropgh 
knowledge of the affairs of the natian, as is very uncommon for a ſtranger. 
It is true, that King James II. condeſcended to peruſe his performance, and fur- 
niſhed the author with ſome memoirs. The other writer I would ſpeak of, is 
Mr. Rapin de Thoyras, a French refugee, who applied himſelf cloſely to the 
hiſtory of England. His work is even more than circumſtantial, and begins 
with the origin of the nation : it conſiſts of ten volumes in quarto ; to which 
three more have been added ſince his death, ſo as to complete the hiſtory, and 
bring it down to the preſent times. Mr. Rapin has been guilty of ſome 
miſtakes, which Mr. Tindal has taken due notice of, in his remarks upon that 
work, which even the natives ſet a great value upon; and it is probable 
ſomething ſtil} may be added to Mr. Tindal. However, Mr. hy per 
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farmance is preferable to Mr. Larrey's, in four volumes folio, which is no 
longer taken notice of, but on account of its portraits, which, for engraving 
and ornaments, ſurpaſs every thing of the kind that has yet appeared ; for as 
to the hiſtorical narration, it never was agreeable to the Engliſh : beſides, Mr. 
Larrey betrays ſo violent an averſion to his countrymen, that it is probable 
he wrote his hiſtory of England, with a view of being revenged upon them. 

he ſhould have kept this gall for a law-ſuit, and not diſgrace with it a per- 
formance of this kind; to which nothing is more eſſential, than a thorough di- 
intereſtedneſs and impartiality, 

Such as do not chooſe to trouble themſelves with Mr. Rapin's circumſtantial 
hiſtory, may confine themſelves to the abridgment of it, publiſhed in 1730; 
but in either caſe, it will be proper to read circumſtantial hiſtories of ſome of 
the reigns of that commonwealth ; for thus I think I may call Grtat-Britain, 
on account of its conſtitution. I do not ſpeak of the cruel wars between the 
red roſe and the white, which haraſſed this kingdom, and of which we have 
an ample relation in 'the 'hiſtory of its revolutions ; the ſame ſpirit ſtill pre- 
vailing amongſt them, though under different names. As we draw near our 
own times, we are preſented with the tragical proſpect of all the misfortunes, 
which ambition, equally miſchieyous to kmgs and ſubjects, is capable of pro- 
ducing : nor were we exempt from them. The kings of England, not think- 
ing themſelves ſufficiently employed at home by domeſtick wars, fell upon 
France, to make good chimerical preteiifions, They ravaged Paris, and the 
greateſt part of the country, and uſed us more like ſlaves than ſubjects. But, 
in ſpite of all their victories, the courage and good fortune of Charles VII. 
prevailed, and they were obliged to abandon their conqueſts. But they have 
not as yet pardoned us this their ill ſucceſs ; on the contrary, their reſentment 
has been ever ſince conſtantly increaſing, ſo that they never miſſed any op- 
portunity of appearing againſt us. It is even common in England for a 
man to be treated as an enemy, by the common people, only becauſe he is a 
Frenchman, I am willing to think, that neither the court, the miniſtry, or 
even people of /rank and fortune, who are well acquainted with our friendly 


and open manner of thinking and acting, are to be accuſed with the ſame 


ſentiments ; but if they are not, it is not long ſince they parted with them; 
and it is impoſſible to ſay, how long they may continue to think favourably of, 
us, for it is the country of revolutions. No kingdom was ever ſo much ex- 
poſed to them, or ſuffered more by them, than England has done. 

In the ſixteenth age, we find an illuſtrious —. of wiſdom in Henry VII. 
who has had the happineſs of having his memory tranſmitted to poſterity, by 
two excellent hiſtorians, lord Bacon, and the abbot Marſolier. The reign of 
his ſon and ſucceſſor Henry VIII. proved as fatal to England, as that of 
Henry VII. had been advantageous. Biſhop Burnet Aattered himſelf he could 
vindicate this prince's government, in his hiſtory of the reformation of Eng- 
land. But how is it poſſible to juſtify a. criminal paſſion, indulged to the 
* extremities? Accordingly his work has met with many contradichons 
rom writers of his own country, and even of his own communton, though 
equally. concerned to juſtify the exceſſes of this prince. It is no wonder then, 
that the abbot le Grand ſhould have attacked Burnet to ſo much advantage, in 
his hiſtory of the divorce of Henry VIII. 

Mary, who aſcended the throne ſome time after Henry, carried things to 
the oppoſite extreme, by endeavovring to re-eſtabliſh by force the Roman Ca- 
tholick religion. The reign of Elizabeth was not only one of the longeſt 
England, had ever ſcen, but one of - moſt ſhining, though equally fatal ta 
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the Roman Catholick religion. We muſt, nevertheleſs join father Dorleans, 
in giving this princeſs the praiſes ſhe deſerves: however, we ought not to con- 
fine ourſelves to father Dorleans ; we may read what Gregorio Leti has left us 
concerning this queen; but we muſt at the ſame time correct him, which ma 
be eaſily 1 by the help of Melvil, and Walſingham's memoirs. James l. 
has ſcarce deſerved a particular hiſtorian ; but his fon and ſucceſſor, Charles T, 
has been the moſt fatal and tragical object of the moſt unhappy revolutiong, 
In what civilized country are kings brought to the ſcaffold ? Praiſed by ſome, 
and blamed by others, he has cauſed a deluge of books, which were fa. 
vourable or contrary to him, according to the fide of the queſtion embraced 
by their authors. Lord chancellor Clarendon has =m us a very ſenſible 
hiſtory of theſe revolutions : we may look upon his work as the written 
Pleadings in a law-ſuit, of which every reader has a right to judge ; and in- 
deed it may be ſaid to his honour, that his ſurvey of theſe unhappy times, is 
founded on a perfect knowledge of the tranſactions he records; and that he 
records them with an impartiality, that may ſerve as a model to thoſe who 
write upon ſimilar ſubjects. Lord Clarendon will appear more and more 
equitable, upon reading the memoirs of Ludlow, a ous republican, who 
writes with ſo much paſſion, that he ſcarce obſerves the common rules of 
decency. Let kings and princes be ever ſo unfortunate, they ſtill challenge our 
reſpect, and it is by no means lawful to inſult them. This Ludlow might have 
learned even in Switzerland, where he retired, rather than live under the go- 
vernment of one of the mildeſt monarchs that ever ſat upon the Engliſh 
throne. To the above authors, we ought to add, the life of Cromwell, tranſ- 
j lated from Engliſh into French, and printed at the Hague, in 1725. I think 
| it preferable to that by Gregorio Leti. 

n The 1eign of Charles fi. was leſs troubleſome ; his father's misfortunes 
| proved an uſeful leſſon to him, and might have been equally ſo to James II. 
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ö were it not for his religion, to which the people of England are extremely n 
ö averſe. 5 | 0 
j Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, has intereſted himſelf greatly in all theſe reigns, ti 
| and even thoſe of king William and queen Anne ; but not always with ſucceſs, it 


His hatred of James IT. who had obliged him to leave England, gets the better ra 
of his temper, as often as he has occaſion to ſpeak of this prince. His hiſto- 
rical works have been tranſlated into French by people of the ſame party, . 


| who, had they the leaſt grain of equity, would have let their read-rs know, how of 
much: this prelate has been cenſured for his inſincerity, by the able pens of his th 
ö own countrymen. Nor has he been happier in other works, ſcarce any of them 5 

a 


having eſcaped the ſevereſt criticiſms even of Engliſh writers, 
After having finiſhed the hiſtory of England, it will be proper to take a ro 
ſecond ſurvey of the principal events, in order to make the ſtudy of it as uſe- 
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ful as poſſible, This hiſtory has, as well as that of France, itF particular fir 
uſes and obſervations. To be thoroughly acquainted with it, we are not to re- of 
main ſatisfied with a ſimple narration of facts; we mult endeavour to draw - 
inſtruction from them, as well as from thoſe of other nations. The common ni 


law of England is the moſt intereſting part of its hiſtory : the juſt and lawful mz 
ſucceſſion to the throne, which had formerly been ſo conſtantly obſerved, in 


conſequence of -one of the moſt fundamental Jaws of the kingdom, was never hit 
broke through but by the ambition of princes; the law ſtill remained the the 
ame, without depending, as it has ſince done, on the diſcontent of the peo- 5 

er 


ple. Religion had nothing to ſa it: Mary, who was “a Roman Ca- 
* e * NY wuolick, t 
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tholick, ſucceeded to the throne, as well as Edward and „ who 
R hk re 
The on treat- , i 
the — of his ſubjects, as well as the matter of their obedience and 
ſubmiſſion, require a particular attention, from thoſe who ſtudy the hiſtory of 
England ; queſtions of this nature would be odious in any other country, where 
the — lawful prince, Who has always the happineſs of his ſubjects 
in view, is upon as a law ; but in England they are tollerated. Here, 
even under the eyes of the court, more care is taken to abridge the ſove- 
reign's prerogative, than the privileges of the people ; becauſe the ſovereign 
being the weakeſt, is often obliged to obey the law which his ſubjects think 
proper o impoſe =_ him. Nor are theſe diſcuſſions ever permitted to re- 
main long aſleep, 1 wg Ts ap ſilence ſhould paſs for a preſcription in 
favour of the prince. The ſubjects even imagine, that it is proper to act in 
this manner, to keep their kings upon their guard, and to let them ſee what 
moderation they ought to obſerve, in the exerciſe of an authority committed to 
them merely for the advantage of the publick. 

The hiſtory of Spain is, like other hiſtories, attended with difficulties ; which 
however are made amends for, by the inſtructions we may draw from its revolu- 
tions. Notwithſtanding this advantage, it was only the f learned who gave 
themſelves formerly any concern about it; but a revoluti that ha the 
beginning of this century, and of happier conſequences i that-country, than 
any preceding revolution, ought to "_ us to ſtudy it with greater care. 
The ancient hiſtory of Spain is confounded with that of Carthage and Rome; 
but on the declenſion of the Roman empire, at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, the Vandals, Swedes, Alani, and Goths, having invaded it different 
roads, ſome by the way of Africa, and others by that of Gaul, founded an 
empire, which ſubſiſted three hundred years; till a general commotion, occa- 
ſoned by the brutality of king Roderick, in 711, tempted count Julian, a bad 
ſubject, to deliver his country into the hands of the Saracens. From hence in 
time proceeded that great number of principalities, which 'make the hiſtory of 
it ſo obſcyre and intricate. The kingdoms of Leon, Caſtile, Navarre, Ar- 
ragon, and, in fine, that of — were governed by Chriſtian princes; 
even Charlemagne himſelf was called upon to defend the Chriſtian religion; 
which gave him an opportunity of eſtabliſhing, in the ninth century, the counts 
of Barcelona; whilſt the infidels were, on the other hand, engaged in founding 
the kingdoms of Granada, Corduba, Valencia and Toledo. In fine, the Spa- 
niards, after having often been the enemies and the friends of the French, 
have atlaſt had the happineſs of ſeeing themſelves governed by a prince of the 
royal family of France. The original hiſtories of Spain are only fit for the 
natives ; and in French we have but three authors that treat of its affairs. The 
firſt has given us five volumes on the ſubje&, under the title of the Rewolutions 
of Spain ; but though the late abbot de Vayrac, to whom they are attributed, 
was an able writer, and well acquainted with every thing relating to the Spa- 
niſh monarchy ; his manner of writing is ſo diſagreeable, that it is a hard 
matter to read him with any tolerable ſatisfaction. No doubt, his perform- 
ance contains very curious and ſingular ſtrokes, both of ancient and modern 
hiſtory ; but then they are buried in ſuch a confuſed heap of vulgar ones, 
that I cannot recommend any part of this author but his preface, where he 
gives us the characters of the principal Spaniſh hiſtorians. But fince the 
death of this abbot, there has appeared another book under the ſame title, by 


father Dorleans, But what a difference between theſe / two writers ! what 
| | elegance ! 
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Adder hiſtory by Epochas, as 1 had before done in the firſt courſe of it, that 


J preſcribed in the firſt chapter. I am of opinion, that in looking over it the 
ſecond time, it ought to be ſtudied by ſeparate portions ; but with a ſteady 


eye to its connexions with ſacred hiſtory, and the hiſtory of the church, which 


we ought to loſe fight of as little as poſſible. | | 
We ought to begin this ſecond review of general hiftory, by that of ſacred 
hiſtory, for which we muſt have recourſe, as I already obſerved, to father 
Calmet, whoſe performance on this ſubject, in two volumes quarto, cannot 
take up above twelve days. Nevertheleſs, to underſtand thoroughly the mot 
intereſting paſſages of that work, we muſt ſubjoin the obſervations I have 
made on the diſperſion of mankind, in chap, vii, of my Method of fludying 
Biftory ; they may be looked over in leſs than hour. From thence we are to 
to the learned diſſertations of this able Benedictine, taking them in 
their proper order. For this ſe, I ſhall hereafter give a particular ac. 
count of ſuch of them as are hiſtorical, and number them as they ought to 
be peruſed ; ſo that I need not trouble my reader in this place with any 
more words upon this ſubje& : the diſſertations I have marked, are not the 


buſineſs of above two days. Mr. Huet's little treatiſe on the ſituation of the 


terreſtrial paradiſe, may be added, by ſuch as pleaſe, to theſe diſſertations of 
father Calmet ; ſo may Cuneus's diſſertations on the manners and government of 
the Hebrews. This work, the beſt of the kind extant, has been tranſlated 
into French, by Mr. Goeree, and enriched with excellent remarks, by Mr. 
James Baſnage, ſo as to make in all five volumes octavo, for which ten or 
twelve days cannot but be ſufficient ; but when we have got as far. as Solo- 
mon's ſucceſſors, in whoſe days the ſeparation happened between the king- 
doms of Judah and Iſrael, we-ought to lay aſide father Calmet, and read 
with great attention Mr. Prideaux's hiſtory» of the Jews. This work, which 


conſiſts of fix volumes, may be finiſhed in ten days ; and now will be the 
proper time to peruſe Joſephus's Jewiſh antiquities, - Some differences will 


occur between his text and that of the ſacred hiſtorians ; but there can be no 
difficulty in giving the preference of our belief to the latter ; this taſk cannot 
take up above twelve days. The reader has to particular advantages in Jo- 
ſephus ; one of theſe advantages is, that this hiſtorian has taken care to tran- 
ſcribe the fragments of Beroſus, and ſome other writers, whoſe works are no 
longer extant; for theſe fragments would be ſufficient to prove, if requiſite, 


the authority of the old teſtament to thoſe miſbelievers ; whom a diſorderly 


way of thinking ſometimes 2 to prefer the teſtimony of profane hiſto- 
rians, to the infallible word of the inſpired writers. The other advantage in 
Joſephus is, his continuing the ſacred hiſtory, during the 135 years, from the 
hiſtory of the Maccabees, where the ſcriptures ſmiſh, to the birth of Jeſus 
Chriſt. He goes further ſtill, fince in his acconnt of the Jewiſh war, he con- 


tinues it to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem and the temple, in the year 71 of the 


Chriſtian ara; which makes in the whole the = of 206 years. 
It will be neceſſary, in taking leave of Joſephus, to remind our readers of 
another hiſtory ;. which is not only uſeful in its kind, but extremely ſervice- 


able to the cauſe of religion. The hiſtory I would here recommend, is that 


of the Jews, diſperſed in every country of the univerſe. This nation muſt 
ſtil! challenge our reſpec, in ſpite of its great diſtreſs ; it is in vain, that ſome 
half-learned writers endeavour to load it with injuries ; the preſent condition 
of this unfortunatę people is to be numbered amongſt the deſigns of provi- 
dence. It is in vain for us to think of deſpiſing it; are not, the Jews the 


People from whom we have received the laws and the prophets? and who 


certify 
i | F 
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certify the truth of them, though enemies to our religion? in which, however, 
they are our fathers, as much as the Heathens are in the order of nature. 
Their obſtinate incredulity is a proof that men are not maſters of their faith ; 


it is the gift of heaven : the Jews will believe, as ſoon as God's deſigns re- 
quire that all mankind ſhould have but one belief. It is to Mr. James Baſ- 
nage that we are indebted, for having collected in the French language all 
the events which concern the Jews, and which were ſcattered here and there, 
till he reduced them to a body of hiſtory, which our love. of religion ſhould 
pt us to read. This performance will take up at leaſt twenty days; but 
it is too full of variety to appear tedious, and its great importance in ac- 
quainting us with the firm eſtabliſhment of the church, cannot but effetu- 
ally recommend it to ſuch as are pleaſed with theſe kinds of inquiries. | 
Let now bring together all the foregoing computations ; whereby we may 
ſee, how much time in all a. complete courſe of the ſacred hiſtory of the 
Old Teſtament may require. N ene 1 "7 
| | Ys. 


Calmet's hiſtory will take upP- - nnn 12 
His diſſertations - doo IIS n 
Mr. Cuneus, and Mr. Baſnage's diſſertations ” DT YT 
Mr. Prideaux's hitory - — er 10 
Joſephus's n - — er 0 
In fine, Mr. Baſnage's hiſtory of the Jews - — 20 
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Bat I will allow 12 days more, or 9o days in all, equal to three months, 
for acquiring a competent knowledge of ſacred hiſtory ; and even reviewing 
a ſecond time ſome of the moſt important paſſages. Can any one refuſe be- 
ſtowing ſo ſhort a time on ſo intereſting a hiſtory ? a hiſtory, attended with ſo 
many advantages! beſides being grounded on the moſt certain monuments 
we know of, the infallible authority of the holy ſcriptures, it is at the ſame 
time of all hiſtories the moſt diverſified, the moſt ſurpriſing and inſtructive. 
It is the only hiſtory, where we find the origin and ſucceſſion of the true re- 
ligion, which ſupports itſelf in oppoſition to the viciſſitudes that happen in 
the civil government of a people, whom God had made the depoſitory of this 
great bleſſing to mankind. All other hiſtories preſent us with nothing but 
profane errors, and human paſſions, almoſt Wh. even glimmering, 
appearances of virtue. | rats 34 p 

But before I finiſh what I have to ſay, in relation to ſacred hiftory, I ought 
to make a remark that is of the laſt importance ; ſacred hiſtory 1s the only 
hiſtory, where the grounds of facts mult be believed, without pretending to 
examine them: whatever may occur in other monuments, contradictory to 
this, is not to be regarded. We muſt proviſionally believe the events recorded 
by ſacred hiſtory, without giving ourſelves any trouble about the conſequences. 
The” more people 2 the more they find themſelves diſpoſed to doubt; 
that is ſay, by deſiring to ſee too clearly, we loſe our faith, or at leaſt the 
merit of it. This virtue is not the effect of critical reaſonings and diſcuſſions, 
but depends entirely on à divine authority. The moſt that it is lawful for us 
to do in this caſe, is to diſcuſs and reaſon upon the circumſtances of events; 
with a view of clearing them up, of reconciling them with others ; or, in ſine, 
of ſhewing the tracks of them in other monuments. . Profane hiſtories may 
be uſed with more freedom, as they have no other foundation but a 8 

an 
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and conſequently a fallible authority; we ought to ſift and examine both fats 
and circumſtances; before we give credit to them. At the firſt reading, we be- 
lieve but little; and not much, even after a great deal of time and reflection 
ſpent in peruſing them. | | 


What I have hitherto advanced, is only for perſons engaged in the com- 
mon duties of life. Thoſe whom providence' has called out of the buſy world, 
or who have dedicated themſelves to the inſtruction of others, muſt think of a 
more extenſive reading, and have recourſe to the more learned performances. 
I have examined this matter pretty copiouſly, in chap, ix. of the Method of 
. n 

The intentions we ought to have in ſtudying ſacred hiſtory, being thus ful. 
filled, we are to proceed to profane hiſtory, and trace it up to the remoteſt 
ages of antiquity,” x i 
The diſperſion of mankind being allowed, or ſuppoſed as a principle; we 
do not find that Moſes takes any notice of the numerous nations that peopled 
the eaſt, and immediately founded an empire, which ſubſiſts to this day in 
China. However, it is poſſible he might have been acquainted with the 
weſtern or northern parts of Europe inhabited in his time, though he makes no 


mention of them. There is even ſome reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that the ſhould Þ 


be ſo filent in regard to the Negroes ; who, according to ſome authors, might 
have conſtituted another ſpecies of men, different from that to which we , 
long, as well as from that of thoſe Indians of a copper colour, without beards, 


or any other hair, but that which grows on their heads to a conſiderable 


length ; not to mention thoſe other nations of the continents lately diſcovered, 
and which it is probable were inhabited in Moſes's time. But theſe people 
did not fall in the way of the ſacred writer's deſign, which was that of ſhew- 
ing the ſucceſſion of the Jewiſh nation, and — its tranſactions; ſo that 
any mention of thoſe other people would'have been ſuperfluous. This proves 
evidently that his object was limited; and that it is therefore in vain to 
pretend to find.in his writings, every thing that relates tothe other inhabitants 
of the earth; or to conſider, as ſuppoſed, all the hiſtorical facts of thoſe ancient 
times, which may be known by other monuments, | 

It does not appear, by the idea which the holy law-giver has left us of the 
firſt nations he was acquainted with, that there were in his time any ſuch great 
and extenſive monarchies, like thoſe which have fince appeared. The inha- 
bitants jof every country lived under a ſeparate government, whether in the 
hands of a prince, or thoſe of the — themſelves; and ſometimes even 
they lived almoſt without any ſettled form, like the Iſraelites after their eſtab- 
liſnmènt in Paleſtine, It muſt however be granted, that the monarchical was 
the commoneſt form ; but then the number of kings in the ſame country 
was often ſo great, that almoſt every habitation had one, which, in caſes of 
great emergency, that concerned the common welfare, conſtituted a kind of 
ariſtocracy, as appears to have been the caſe in Paleſtine, when the Iſraelites 
invaded it. | It | | 

I hope, that without ſtraying too far from my main deſign, as an hiſtorian, 


1 may be permitted to obſerve, that the laying out of the world in this man- 
ner the particular effe& of providence. For if on the one hand, great 


monarchies, by uniting a ter number of men together, have been the 
means of bringing arts and ſciences to perfeftion, they have, on the other 
hand, equally contributed to the depravation of manners, luxury, libertiniſm, 
avarice, ambition, cruelty, and all the other vices that tend to deſtroy man- 
kind, or prove an obſtacle to its propagation, Of this we have a ſenfible 2 

| ample 
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ample in the monarchies of the Perſians, Macedonians, and Romans, who 
flled the world with exceſſes unknown to the people, who were not ſo nume- 
rous ; whereas, when men lived ſeparately, according to their tongues and 
families, there conſtantly reigned a ſimplicity of manners, and a ſweet tran- 
quility ; by means of which the world was filleggvith inhabitants, as much 
as it has been ſince drained of them, by the unj cedings, violences, and 
wars of great princes. j 4:2 

In the detail which Moſes has given us of different nations, we ſee the 
origin of but a very few kingdoms ; ſome of which have maintained them 
ſelves, and others have not only ſo done, but alſo aggrandized themfelves ;- 
whilſt ſome — ov a prey to, or been ſwallowed up, or loſt, in ſuch as 
were more;powerfyl or ambitious. | | 

Allowing that Egypt had no kings before Nimrod's uſurpation, it will only 


färch, Ham, laid the firſt foundation of a regular government in this 
countfy ; or whether this was done by his ſon Mezraim, the ſovereign autho- 
rity was ſo wiſely moderated, that the laws had more power than the mo- 
narch ; and the fate of this monarchy was anſwerable, for it ſurvived all the 
other monarchies of theſe ancient times, though not exempt from the revo- 
lutions too common to great empires. It is therefore by this empire that we 
enter upon the ſtudy of profane hiſtory ; and, if I miſtake not, we may put 
up with the account I have given of it in chap. x. of my Method of fludying 
hiſtory. I have there not only collected all that is certainly known of this an- 
cient people, but have inſerted the beſt conjectures of the learned; the reading 
of all this cannot take up more than four days. We ſhould not, however, 
negle& peruſing attentively what Mr. Rollin has ſince delivered on the ſame 
ſubject, in the firſt volume of his ancient hiſtory, which we may diſpatch in 
two days. Perhaps too, it would not be amils to go over what Pezron has 
wrote a great while before Mr. Rollin, on the ſame people, in his Antiquity of 
times re-eftabliſhed. But this laſt author inſiſts leſs upon hiſtory than chronology, 
which he had principally in view. $i? 

Nimrod, on the cantrary, did no more than eſtabliſn a temporary and 
ſhort-lived empire. Ay he had uſurped his authority, it is not certain that he held 
it long ; but it was afterwards maintained in a languiſhing manner for 440 
years, by thirteen kings who ſucceeded him, though not without experienc- 
ing many revolutions ; till, incapable of reſiſting their powerful neighbours, 
they at length were ſubdued by the kings of Aſſyria, no better than themſelves. 
Thus the ſubjects, in changing maſters, did no more than change tyrants ; 
which, to the great misfortune of mankind, has ſince been too often the caſe. 
A copious account of this period may be found in chap. xi. of the Method 
of ſtudying hiflory ; where I have given, as low as the reign of Cyrus, all the 
accounts lett us by antiquity of the double monarchy of the Babylonians 
and Aſſyrians. Mr. Rollin, aware of the difliculties he ſhould meet in col- 
lecting theſe monuments, has only ſlightly paſſed over this portion of ancient 
hiſtory. Father Pezron ſpeaks of it, but it is only as a chronologitt, in chap. 
x11. of his Antiquity of times re-eftabliſhed; and Diodorus Siculus handles it as 
an hiſtorian, in the beginning of his library of univerſal hiſtory ; but the ac- 
counts of all theſe authors need not take up above eight days. We ought to, 
conclude the — 


and ſeventh books of the firſt volume of the abbot Banier's mythology, which 
treat of the gods adorcd in the eaſt ; ſo that we may there expect to meet with \ 
what concerns Egypt, Arabia, Ethiopia, and even Carthage, as a colony of 

a Phemcians, 


of theſe two portions of hiſtory, with that of the ſixtk 
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Phernicians ; as likewiſe an account of the religion of the Chaldeans, Syrians, 
Phcenicians, Palmyrians, and Perſians, this cannot be a taſk of more than 
eight days. The deſtruction of thoſe hiſtories, which treated of the affair 
of Egypt, Babylon, and Aſlyria, is a great loſs to us, in = both of curio. 

ſity and inſtruction. We have only a few fragments left ſufficient to make 
us regret the loſs of the but as it is a loſs that cannot be repaired, we 
muſt ſubmit to ĩt and ende avdur to make the beſt uſe of what remains. 

Nimrod's example a contagion, whoſe miſchievous conſequences 
were ſeverely felt, even by nations ſettled at the greateſt diſtance from the 
Euphrates. The ſtrongeſt and moſt enterpriſing aſſumed a right of com- 
manding the weakeſt. The Chineſe annals refer to this time the uſurpation 
of Tohi, who cauſed himſelf to be elected king of China, and was the fir 
king that governed it; but as the hiſtory of the Chineſe has no manner of 
dep ce upon that of any ew wt e we know of, we ought not, in or- 
der to avoid confuſion, to give ourſelves any trouble about them, till we have 
made ourſelves ſufficiently acquainted with the affairs of other nations better 
known, Others, perhaps, followed Nimrod's example in the eaſt ; but none 
in the weft, till ſome time afterwards. Even the Jews made no figure before X 

Abraham; nor did this patriarch form a monarchy, ſatisfied with being the a 
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head of a family, which remained in a ſtate of mediocrity for a long time, 5 
and only appeared on the footing of a nation, in about 300 years after the 1 
death of this holy patriarch; . even then, it was but a low, captive nation; ti 


and oppreſſed to ſuch a degree, as to take, on its leaving Egypt, a meaſure, t} 

which, without the well-grounded aſſurance of a powerful, ſupernatural yo f. 

tion, could only be looked upon as the height of raſhneſs, dictated by the moſt 

horrible deſpair. | 1 
It will be an eaſy matter to proceed through ſome revolutions, from the te 

diviſion of the empire of Aſſy ria, to the empire of Cyrus; concerning which, 

and his ſucceſſors, we may conſult the ſecond part of chap. xi. of the Method th 

of ſtudying hiftory ; this may be done in two days. We may then read the ſe- th 

cond volume of Mr. Rollin's hiſtory, which may take up three days, or there. Wy" 

abouts. Xenophon's Cyropædia, and his retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks, thi 

next demands our attention ; each of theſe works may require two days. Theſe 

two parts of the hiſtories of E and Aſſyria have ſo great a connection with 

ſacred hiſtory, that it is a very difficult matter to part them. The hiſtory of Aſ- 

« fyria leads us to that of the Perſians, which, at the reign of Cambyſes, begins the 
to mix with that of Egypt; but at the reign of Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, it of 
comes to be the ſame hiſtory with that of Greece ; which nevertheleſs ought WF... 
to be traced higher up, the better to know its revolutions, and the ſucceflion ¶ tim 
of its governments. 

Mr. Rollin thinks he has done a great deal, by obſerving, in the ſecond vo- con. 
lume of his ancient hiſtory, that the Grecians deſcended from Javan ; but I WF... 
muſt beg his leave to ſay, that he ſhould have taken a little more trouble, to ¶ cve 
give a particular account of the eſtabliſhment of a nation, which made ſo to u 
great a noiſe in the ancient world; and in whom even the moderns have ſuch time 
an intereſt, not only on account of its great events, but of the models of elo- bool 
quence it has left us in every branch of literature. But, to our great happineſs, Mia 
this defect is ſupplied by a writer much more knowing and exact than Mr. Nerve 
Rollin; and one who has had recourſe to the originals, which Mr. Rollin did 
not always conſult. 1 ; 

I am therefore of opinion, that before I defire my reader to take up the in . 


abbot Bannier, who is the learned author I would here recommend to his 1 
b af » 
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raſal, I 6ught to inform him, in a few words, that Jon, or rather Jaſan, the 
ſon of Japhet, is the father of the Greeks. The colony that he headed, was 
compoſed of his own family; it ſettled firſt on the coaſts of Aſia Minor, 
formerly called Ionia, now Natolia; then it ſpread itſelf over the neighbour- 
ing iſlands, and from thence paſſed over to the continent, which has ſince re- 
ceived the name of Greece. There is, moreover, reaſon to believe that the 


four Hed bf families who made themſelves maſters of this country, were 
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conducted by four children of Javan, who were the heads of them; that is to 
s ſay, ily of the Elidians dgſcended from Eliſhah, who took pofi-fſion 
ie of the ſouthermoſt part of Grfece, known formerly by the name of Elis, fince 
1 by that of Peloponneſus, and pow by that of the Morea. One of its diſtricts 
called Blis, has always retaingd the name of its firſt founder. The ſecond 
family was that of the Thrafi4ns, who ſprung from Thraſis. This family, after 
of having taken poſſeſſion of thg iſlands, ſpread itfelf over Macedonia, and on 
_ the coaſts of he iſland of Euhæa, now Negropont. The third family, called 
ve Chitteans, after the name their father Chittim, the third ſon of Javan, 
* ſeized upon Theſſaly and Macedonia; which made the author of the Look 
i of Maccabees give Alexander the,Great the title of _ of Chittim. In fine, 
_ the fourth family was 5 the Dodoni, or Dodonij, ſprung from Dodanim ; 


he they were ſince called Epirotzj and occupied the moſt weſtern part of Greece, 
* as may be ſeen at large in zd volume of Banier's excellent mythology. 
he The fix firſt books of this volume are taken up in explaining theſe obſcure 
n; times, which concern us notwithſtanding, becauſe they are as much cited as 
re, thoſe which are really hiſtorical, without any intermixture of fable. To theſe 
* ſix firſt books of the firſt volume, we ought to add the four firſt of the ſecond, 
oft and we may then ſoon perceive that it is an eaſy matter to form an hiſto- 
rical plan of theſe remote times. Theſe portions of Banier may require about 
he ten days reading. 
It is a great 756 to us that we cannot ſo eaſily fill up the chaſm of more 
bod than 600 years in the Grecian hiſtory, between the deſtruction of Troy, and 
ſe- the reigns of Cyrus and Crœſus, where Herodotus ſets out. But Zozimus, 
after the ancients, has let us ſee that the thing is impoflible, becauſe during 
this long period the Greeks, tho' conquerors, had as many diſtreſſes to con- 


eſe end with as the conquered "Trojans. The Grecian captains met with great 
ith Valle in returning home after their fatal victory; ſome of them even 
Aſ- were obliged to ſeek new habitations, as well as the Trojans, and the reſt of 


the nation continued in a kind of — till rouzed out of it by the motions 
3, It of Darius, about 521 years before our Saviour's birth, We meet, in this in- 
terval, with many revolutions worth our attention. This is therefore the 
ion Bi time to read Pauſanias, to repair this loſs. He cannot take up more than ten 

days. We muſt then again peruſe Mr. Rollin's ancient hiſtory, from the ſe- 
vo- cond to the end of the ſixth volume, which concludes with the death of Ale- 
it 1 ander, 324 years before the Chriſtian æra. This taſk may be performed in 
„% twelve or fourteen days. At this prince's death both Greece and Afia begin 
e 10 o wear another face: we ought to make a ſtand, and read the hiſtory of theſe 
uch times in the orginal authors. I have already taken notice of the five firſt 
lo- books of Diodorus Siculus ; in which, beſides the _ of Egypt and Aſ- 
eſs, Iyria, he gives us that period of the Grecian hiſto which Banier may 


ſerve as a commentary. Herodotus next claims our attention. His hiſtory 

did rares in about 240 years, and reaches from the year four of the XIVth olym- 

piad, to the ſecond year of the LXXVth, when the battle of Platæa was fought, 

the En which the Greeks obtained ſo ſignal a victory over che troops of Xerxes 
d 


|/ 


king 
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king of Perſia, Herodotus does not confine himſelf to the affairs of Greeee, 
but ſpeaks likewiſe of thoſe of other countries, ſo that his hiſtory may for the 
times it concerns be looked upon as univerſal. But in recommending Hero. 
dotus, I am very far from ſaying of him, with Chitrzus, that we are greatly 
indebted to God's providence for making him ſet out, where the Holy Scrip. 
tures leave off: Immenſa Dei bonitate, quo were in eo ipſomet momento hiſtoriam 
ſuam ordiatur, ubi Prophetica Hiſtoria deſinit. I know that, to give Herodotus 
his due, he has been conſidered as thx father of falſhood, no leſs than as the 
father of hiſtory. Cicero ſpeaks of him in almoſt the ſame terms; and other 
eat men have thought him worthy of cenſure. 

Thucydides, who ought to ſucceed Herodotus, has a much better reputa. 
tion. His hiſtory, it is true, is net ſo extenſive. He confines himſelf to the 
affairs of Greece, and his accounts reach but from the ſecond year of the 
LXXVth olympiad, to the ſecond of the XCIId, which makes 70 years, and 
includes the famous Peloponneſian war, that happened in the ſecond year of 
the LXXXVIIth olympiad. This was a fatal war to the city of Athens, which 
the Lacedzmonians reduced after an attack of 28 years. Thucydides, tho 
a great and able hiſtorian, has been criticiſed by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, but 
it muſt be owned with a little too much ſeverity. + - 

Xenophon, ſurnamed the Attick Bee, on account of the ſweetneſs of his 
eloquence, takes up the Peloponneſian war, where Thucydides leaves it off, 
and goes. on to the battle of Mantinea, which the Thebans gained over the 
Lacedzmonians, the ſecond year of the CIVth olympiad, which makes a ſpace 
of 44 years. The expedition of the younger Cyrus againſt his brother Arta- 
xerxes, on the retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks, makes likewiſe a portion 
of this interval. | 

We muſt not negle& Diodorus Siculus, whoſe XIth book, and all thoſe be- 
tween it and the XVth, relate to the time I am ſpeaking of. But to his 
XVIth book we ought to add Mr. Olivier's elegant life of Philip. This per- 
formance will throw a great deal of light upon the ſubject, as it contains the 
orations of Demoſthenes, ſo elegantly and exactly tranſlated by Mr. de Tour- 
reil, and enriched by an hiſtorical preface, containing all the troubles that 
happened in Greece during this ſtormy period. In fine, the XVIIth book of 
Diodorus Siculus, in which he gives us an account of Alexander the Great, 
will ſerve as a preliminary hiftory, to help us to read to greater advantage 
the more extenſive account of this conqueror, left us by Arrian and Quintus 
Curtius. a 

We have not as yet ſaid any thing of the celebrated Plutarch, whoſe writings 
may be eſteemed as the greateſt treaſure extant, for the Greek and Roman 
hiſtory. It is impoſſible to underſtand any thing of theſe hiſtories, without 
the aſſiſtance of this learned man; his writings contain ſo many intereſting 
paſſages. My reaſon for not ſpeaking of him ſooner was, that we might be 
able to read him without interruption. & was ſo late before the Greeks be- 
gan to write hiſtory, that Plutarch has reaſon to ſay, that before the time of 
Theſeus, we find nothing in the hiſtory of Greece, but clouds, darkneſs, and 
perplexities, which he compares to the waſtes and deſarts, ſo frequent in the 
maps of countries, that we are but little acquainted with. No doubt, there 
were memoirs kept of the times that preceded this prince's reign, fince we 
have ſtill ſome fragments of them remaining; but there was ſo much confu- 
ſion in theſe memoirs, that it was reckoned a very difficult taſk to reduce 
them to any order, and therefore hardly any one attempted it. Even the ac- 


counts of what happened amongſt the Greeks, after the ſiege of Troy, * * 
| | ttle 
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little to be depended upon, that great care is to be uſed in chooſing of them, 
for fear of giving fable the preference over truth, and taking the ſhadow for 


the ſubſtance : with this king, Plutarch begins the lives of the great men of 


Greece. Theſeus lived about 50 years before the taking of Troy, and there. 
fore 1260 years before the — æra. Lycurgus is the ſecond of the Greeks, 
whoſe life has been written by Plutarch, and this prince lived goo years be- 
fore the Chriſtian a ra. Between this wiſe legiſlator and Solon, the moſt, an- 
cient Greek, whoſe life has been continued by the ſame author, there is an 
interval of more than 300 years. Solon did not publiſh his laws for the Athe- 
nians as their archon, till the third year of the XLVIth olympiad, or 504 years 
before Jeſus Chriſt; but I believe a chronological catalogue of the lives of 
great men, written by this able author, cannot but be very agreeable, as it 


mult ſerve greatly to facilitate the peruſal of him. I ſhall alſo add the lives 


given us by Cornelius Nepos, and ſome other writers, without omitting the 
moſt illuſtrious amongſt the moderns, who have ſucceeded in treating on the 
ſane ſubject. 
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07 the lives of the great men of a abritten by Plutarch, G Nepos, and 
other able as both antient and modern. 


before olympiads, The life of Theſeus. The firſt of Pu- Before 
484 years. tarch's lives. Meurſius has written a Jeſus Chriſt, 
very curious diſſertation upon it. 1260 years. 


The life of Lycurgns, prince of the 
royal blood, of Lacedæmon, and 
laty-giver of the Lacedzmonians. ; 
123 years, It is the third of Plutarch's lives. 994 


Olympiad. Years. The life of Ariſtomenes, general of the 4 
Meſſenians, written by Pauſanias on- 
ly, and to be found in ſome of the 

XXIV. 4. editions of Cornelius Nepos. 689 


The life of Thraſybulus, tyrant of Mi- 
XXXIX. 2. letas by Cornelius Nepos, 7 623 


; The life of Periander, tyrant of Corinth, | 
XXXIX. z. by Diogenes Laertius, | 622 


The life of Solon, one of the wiſe men 
of Greece, archon of Athens, and a 
lawgiver, by Plutarch, and likewiſe 
by Diogenes Laertius. Meurſius too 
has written a very curious diſſert ation 


XLVI. 3. upon it 594 


d 2 Olympiad, 
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Olympiad, Years. The life of Piſiſtrates, tyrant in the life- Before 
time of Solon. Meurſius has wrote a Jeſus Chriſt. | 
curious diſſertation on this life, 564 years. 


LIV. 4. 


LXXIV. 


LXXV. 


LXXV. 


The life of Cyrus, firſt partner in the 
kingdom of the Medes, and after- 
wards king of the Perſians, the 
Medes and the Aſſyrians. The Cy- 
ropedia by Xenophon, and his life 
by Mr. Rowe. 


The life of Gelon, tyrant of 8 


We have his life in Engliſh by Mr 
Rowe. 


The life of Miltiades, general of the 
Athenians, by Cornelius Nepos. 


The life of Ariſtides, one of the Athe- 
nian generals, by Plutarch, and by 
Cornelius Nepos. 


The life of Themiſtocles, general of 
the Athenians, by — and by 
Cornelius Nepos. 


The life of Pauſanias, king of Lacedæ- 
mon, by Cornelius Nepos. 5 


The life of Cimon, general of the Athe- 
nians, by Plutarch, and by Corne- 
lius ** 


The life of Pericles, one of the Athe- 
nian chiefs, by Plutarch. 


The life of Nicias, general of the Athe- 
nians, by Plutarch. 


The life of Alcibiades, general of the 


Athenians, by Plutarch and Corne- 
lius Nepos. 


The life of Conon, general of the Athe- 
nians, by Cornelius Nepos. 


The life of Lyſander, general of the 
Lacedæmonians, by Plutarch and 
Cornelius Nepos. 


The life of Artaxerxes Mnemon, king 
of the Perſians, wrote * Par 


$36 


490 


489 


4481 


478 


477 
468 
429, 
413 


410 


399 


Olympiad. 
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| Olympind; Years. The life of Agefilaus, king of Lacedæ- 


XCVI. 


XCVII. 


CII. 
cm. 
CIV. 


CIV. 


CIV. 
CVI. 


CVII. 


CVIII. 


CXI. 


d 
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mon, by Plutarch and Cornelius 
Nepos. Xenophon too has left us a 


panegyrick on him. 


The life of Iphicrates, the ſon of Co- 
non, and general of the Athenians, 


by C epos. 


The life of Chabrias, general of the 
Athenians, by Cornelius | Nepos. 


The life of Jaſon, tyrant of Pherz, by 
Mr. Rowe, 


The life of Pelopidas, general of the 
Thebans, by Plutarch, and by Cor- 
nelius Nepos. 


The life of Epaminondas, general of 


the Thebans, by Cornelius Nepos, 
and the Abbot Seran de la Tour. 


The life of Timotheus, general of the 
Athenians, by Cornelius Nepos. 


The life of Timoleon of Corinth, and 
the deliverer of Sicily, by Plutarch 
and Cornelius Nepos, 


The life of Datames, general of Arta- 
xerxes, by Cornelius Nepos. 


The life of Dion of Syracuſe, cotem- | 


porary with Dionyſius the tyrant, by 
Plutarch and Cornglius Nepos. 


The life of Demoſthenes, the Atheni- 


an orator, by Plutarch, and a Pre- 
face by Mr. de Tourreil. 


The life of Philip, king of Macedon, 
by Mr. Olivier of Marſeilles. This 


hiſtory is much eſteemed, and has 


had great ſucceſs, 


a — 
The life of Alexander the Great, ſon 
of Philip, and king of Macedon, 
by Plutarch, Quintus Curtius, and 
Arrian. 


d 3 


liii 


Before 
Jeſus Chriſt. 


395 


392 


years. 


375 


374 


369 


368 


364 


359 


345 
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Every thing is divided and broke up at Alexander's death. His generals 
ſecing he 14 no iſſue capable of ſuccecding to the heavy burden of govern- 
ing his great conqueſts, endeavoured every one of them to ſeize upon ſome 
provinces, ſuch eſpecially as were under their government. By this means 
they formed ſeveral ſovereign principalities, whoſe hiſtory is very difficult and 
intricate, as well on account of their continual wars between themſelves, as 
of the revolutions that happened in the ſtates they uſurped, and even on ac- 
count of many little kingdoms that ſtarted out of the greater dominions they 
poſſeſſed. After having gone through Prideaux's hiſtory, or the ſeventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth volumes of Mr. Rollin's ancient hiſtory, it will be proper to 
peruſe too the twelfth and thirteenth book of Joſephus's Jewiſh antiquities, as 
well as the eighteenth and following books of Diodorus Siculus, and the 
fourth and fifth book of Polybius, with the wars of Syria, and of Appianus 


Alexandrinus. We ſhould take a ſecond review of this portion of the gene-- 


ral hiſtory of Greece, in Juſtin, or, if we like it better, in the Grecian hiſtory 
of Stanian, lately tranſlated into French. After this the hiſtory of Greece 
becomes one with that of Rome, and continues ſo for about 150 years before 
the Chriſtian æra. As it will be always neceſſary to caſt one's eye back 
upon Plutarch, for every ſubje& on which he treats, I ſhall continue the 
chronological catalogue of the great men of this interyal, whoſe lives he has 
left us. a | 43S 


Olympiad. Years. The life of Phocian, general of the A- | Before 
© © thenians, by Plutarch and Cornelius Jeſus Chriſt, 
CXV. 3. Nee. | 318 years. 


The life of Eumenes, ſecretary and ge- 
neral of Alexander, and afterwards 
8 ſovcreign of Cappadocia, by Plutarch 
CXVI. . and Cornelius Nepos. 316 


The life of Demetrius Poliorcetes, ſon . 
of Antigonus, one of Alexander's ge- 
nerals, by Plutarch. | 314 


\ 
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; | The life of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
. 1. by Flutarch, 289 


Ihe life of Aratus of Sicyon, chief of 
the repablick of the Archæans, by 
CAAAIL . Plutarch. | N 


The live: of Agis and Cleomenſes, 
poch kings of Lacedemon, by Plu- 
tarch. | 227 
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CXXXVIII. 


The life of Philopœmen, chief of the 

republick of the Archæans, and who, 

- for courage and conduct, is looked 
| | upon as the laſt of the Greeks, by | 
CXXXIN, 2. Plutarch, 5 | 223 
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- Theſe are the authors which are neceſſary to acquire a competent know- 
ledge of the Grecian hiſtory, one of the moſt inſtructive and entertaining parts 
of profane hiſtory, This plan might be made more extenſive by taking in 
the hiſtory of arts and ſciences, but theſe ſubjects make no part of the general 
hiſtory of Greece, but conſtitute a different object. I ſhall therefore continue 
the calculation of the time requiſite for examining profane hiſtory, which ought 


to ſucceed our ſecond review of the ſacred. 


The hiſtory of Egypt ought not to take up abore — * 4 days. 
That of Aſſyria to Cyrus 4 
The hiſtory of the Perſians ſince Cyrus — 5 
The mythology of Banier | 10 
The Grecian hiſtory, viz. Pauſanias — 10 
Mr. Rollin, from the 2d to the 6th volume — 15 
Herodotus 12 
Thucydides — —— ' 10 
Xenophon — 0 
Diodorus Siculus, from the firſt book to the 5th, and from the ele- 

venth to the ſeventeentn — 10 
Mr. Olivier's hiſtory of Philip — 4 
Demoſthenes, tranſlated by Mr. Tourreil . — 12 
Arrian and Quintus Curtius upon Alexander —— 10 
Plutarch's lives to Alexander 15 
Lives by Cornelius Nepos 4 
From the death of Alexander to the end of the Grecian h.ſtory, 

VIZ. 
Prideaux — — — 10 
Mr. Rollin, from the 7th to the 1oth — — 15 
The 12th and 13th books of Joſephus — — 3 
Diodorus Siculus, from the 18th to the 2oth” — 6 
The 4th and 5th books of Polybius — — 4 
The Syrian war, by Appianus Alex andrinus, — 3 
Plutarch's lives ſince Alexander — 6 

a 5 In all 180 days. 


Which makes about fix months; but allowing another month to peruſe a 
ſecond time ſome of the moſt important paſſages, ſeven months will b>cnor gh 
for reading of the whole. Laſtly, it will be proper to look a {.cond teme (ver 
the hiſtory of the Roman republick. | 


Abſtra# of the Reman Hiſtory. 


The hiſtory of Italy, before the building of Rome, would be very c rious, 
if it contained as many hiſtorical truths as it does conjectures. Even the 
firſt times of Rome are not more certain, for which reaſon Mr. Rollin judged 
very well in confining the hiſtory of the Latin kings to a few pages prefixed to 
his Roman Hiſtory, Beſides, 1 have taken notice, after our moſt able writers, 
both in the XVth chapter of The method of fluqying hiflory, and in the Sufple- 
ment added to it, of every thing it may be worth our while to know of. the 


trſt colonies that ſettled in Italy, It is ſarpriſing, conſidering the incertitudes 
attending 
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attending this portion of hiſtory, that Mr. Rowe ſhould venture to give us a 


circumſtantial life of Aneas, in his ſupplement to Plutarch's lives, 


It will be very proper to read father Cantel, a jeſuit, before you enter upon the 


body of the Roman hiſtory. This work of father Cantel has been printed in 
French, as wall as in Latin. It contains the manners and cuſtoms of the Ro- 
mans, not only civil and military, but alſo religious and private, which are 
preliminaries not to be flighted by ſuch as have a mind to- read thg Roman 
hiſtory, and underſtand well what they read. 

The duration of this illuſtrious republick may be reduced to five epochas. 

i. Rome, governed by kings. This period may be called the infancy of 
Rome ; it laſted for 244 years. This infancy, it is true, advances to a ſtate 
of manhood, but ſlowly, and with a kind of ruſticity, ſuch as might naturally 
be expected amongſt j gnorant people gathered together from all quarters, ſo 
that Rome 15 as yet — able to ſupport herſelf, and gather a little ſtrength; 


all ſhe has being but ſufficient to expel her ſovereigns, when they begin to 


abuſe their power. 

II. Rome, governed by conſuls, but nevertheleſs confined to the continent of 
Italy, is a fecoyd epocha, which conſtitutes her youth. During this period 
ſhe winks heyſelf happy to be YT to get the better of the enemies ſhe had 


to contend with upon her borders and to defend herſelf againft others at a 


greater diſtance. Theſe are ſtill but weak . beginnings, but ſuch, however, as 
promiie future greatneſs, This period laſts 245 years. 

III. Rome, wiftorious abroad, is her third ſtate, and may very properly be 
conſidered as her manhood, This epocha begins in the year of Rome 489, 
or 204 years before the Chriftian æra. This is the time of the firſt punick 
war. Rome now carries her arms into Sicily, becomes powerfu! at ſea, in 
ſpite of the loſſes ſhe ſuffers through the inconſtancy of that treacherous ele- 
ment. At length ſhe gets the better of Carthage, which alone could give her 
any umbrage, and thereupon begins to think nothing capable of ſtopping her 
progreſs. She makes war more than once upon the Gauls of Italy, but al- 
ways unjuſtly, She attacks too, with as little reaſon, the Ligurians, Sardi- 
nians, Corſicans, and then Teuta, queen of the Illyrians. The ſecond punick 
war, which began 218 years before the Chriſtian ara, brings Rome to the 
brink of deſtruction. But Hannibal, enervated, as well as his troops, by the 
pleaſures of Campania, takes no advantage of his victories, but gives the 
Romans time to recover themſelves, and at laſt to obtain a ſuperiority over 
him. In fine, after a ſtruggle of 16 years, Carthage finds herſelf under a 
neceſſity of imploring mercy from Rome, and ſuing for a, peace. The Ma- 
cedonian war breaks out about two years after the peace mace with Carthage, 
and therefore in the year of Rome 5 54. The Romans obtaining by this war 
a footing in Greece, loſe no time in paſſing over to Aſia, where they ſoon 
acquire reſpect, and firike a terror into the inhabitants. A third punick war 
breaks out, and, at the cnd of three years, Carthage is deſtroyed, 146 years 
before the Chriſtian era. But Rome loſes, by this deſtruction of Carthage, 
that principle of emulation. and that neceſiary curb, which uſed to keep her 
on her guard againſt herſelf, This remarkable event is ſoon followed by 
the wars of Numantium, Luſitania, Jugurtha, and many other foreign wars, 


in ſpite of which the turbulent ſpirit of the Romans does not permit them to 


enjoy any quiet at home. Domeſtick troables ariſe. The Gracchi begin 

them, and Marius, who is ſucceeded by Sylla, continues them. Pompey and 

Cæſar appear next. The death of this laſt concludes this epocha, which yu 
beyon 
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all doubt the republick's moſt glorious period, tho' ſubject to furpri 


ing revolutions. 


IV. But under the government of Auguſtus there appeared an age-of matu- 


rity, which I conſider as the fourth epocha of Rome. This interval, expoſed 
to many variations, reaches from the battle of Actium, 31 years before the 
Chriſtian æra, to the reign of Arcadius and Honorius. Rome ſtill holds up, 
though not always with the ſame dignity. It is a body that begins to feel 
the effects of great fatigues, and the approaches of old age, and therefore 


liable to many infirmities. Nevertheleſs ſhe enjoys ſome happy days, but has 


a great many more turbulent ones to ſtruggle with. Emperors who ſeize up- 
on the throne without any regard to proximity of blood, and a common law 
unknown to other governments. At one time the ſenate, at another the people, 
but much oftener the ſoldiery, eſpecially the prætors and generals, uſurp the 
privilege of naming maſters to the empire, but ſoon after remove them from 
the high Ration in which they had placed them. This period laſts 425 years, 
{rom the year 723, to the year 1148 of Rome. - 

V. Laſtly, the fifth epocha of Rome is that of her old age. She is now a 
languiſhing, decrepid, and worn out body, which glories notwithſtanding in the 
greatneſs of an auguſt name, whoſe dignity ſhe is no longer able to ſupport. 
The citizens of Rome are no longer Romans, Rome herſelf becomes a prey 
to barbarous nations, Both eaſt and north join to ſhare her ſpoils. - The 
empire ends as it begun, As Rome had, under falſe pretexts, ſtripped of 
their dominions the law ful ſovereigns ; now providence, at whoſe tribunal 
preſcription is of no force, enables her invaders to ſnatch theſe provinces 
from her, with more eaſe than ſhe formerly had in depriving the primitive 
owners of them. | 

It is upon this plan that we ought to return to the hiſtory of Rome. We 


ought to begin it by Mr. de St. Evremont's reflexions on the different diſpo- 


ſitions of the Romans, in the ſecond volume of his works. The chapters 
which were loſt in the author's life-time, have been ſupplied by the Abbot 
St. Real, who ſtudied this part of the Roman hiſtory as much as Mr. St. 
Evremont. In this performance we meet with truth, ſolidity, and even deli- 
cacy ; perhaps ſome thoughts are too fine ſpun. Great events are often exa- 


mined by their ſuèceſs, inſtead of paying a due regard to their principle and 


origin, which is ſometimes but a ſtep of little importance; an unexpected, 
unforeſeen accident, but happily made uſe of by a perſon able to improve it. 
The revolutions of the Roman republic by Vertot next claim our attention. 
This is one of choſe maſterly performances, which ſhew at a ſingle glance the 
whole government of this ancient and illuſtrious republick ; it is leſs an hiſto- 
rical than a political piece, in which are diſplayed all the inconveniencies 
that neceſſarily attend a popular government, under which virtuous men are 
almoſt always the victims of their zeal for the publick welfare, at the ſame 
time that ſucceſs generally waits upon ambitious men, who know how to 
diſſemble and flatter, and thereby compaſs their own private ends, to the pre- 
judice of the general order and oeconomy of the ſtate : why ſhould we be ſur- 

priſed if the ſame thing has fince ſo often happened? | 
I am afraid that beautiful, elegant, and hiſtorical manner of writing will 
go a great way toward depriving us of that pleaſure we might otherwiſe ex- 
pe& to enjoy in peruſing, as we ought to do, Mr. Rollin's Roman hiſtory ; 
this laſt author, tho* more diffuſe, making a far leſs impreſſion upon the mind 
and imagination of his readers than the former, The firſt volume of Mr. 
2 7 Rollin 
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Rollin not only contains the firſt ſtage, or the infancy of Rome, but 45 years 


of its ſecond ſtage. The ſecond and third volumes contain the two centuries 
belonging to the remainder of this ſecond epocha. What uneaſineſs in the 
people] what paſſions in their chiefs l theſe are points we ought to examine 
thoroughly, not to be deteived by thoſe too advantageous opinions concern- 
ing the character of the old Romans, which people are ſo apt to entertain. 
Some excellent members amongſt them, and ſome virtuous chiefs, devoted to 
the ſervice of their country, have ſerved to ſet off the reſt, and procure the 
generality a reputation it by no means deſerved ; for, if we take a nearer ſur- 
vey of the Romans, we fhall find they were no better than other nations who 
have ſince appeared. They were unquiet, turbulent, covetous, — 
in proſperity, in adverſity reſerved, active in virtuous courſes, docile and obe- 
dient to their magiſtrates. 7 


The third age of Rome begins at the fourth volume ; in this interval the 
firſt punick war breaks out, Thus the Romans, who till now had maintained 


their liberties by the aſſiſtance of Carthage, find out real or imaginary pretexts 
to be ungrateful, and fall upon their benefactors. They have the misfortune 
of ſucceeding in the attempt, and thereby committing new exceſſes by at- 
tacking their neighbours the Gauls and the Ligurians, whoſe lands were at 
their diſcretion, and appeared neceſſary for the ſupport of their ſubjects, 
among whom they therefore diſtributed them, The number of the Romans 
was now become conſiderable, and it is requiſite that they ſhould be ſub. 
ſiſted, which was the principal motive of this war. A prince who at this 
time of day ſhould behave in this manner, would be held in execration by 


the preſent, and his memory deſpiſed in future ages. This volume ends im- 


mediately before the ſecond punick war, and therefore takes in but 46 years. 
The 5th and 6th volumes contain the ſecond punick war, and the firſt Mace- 
donian war. This interval reaches from the year 535 to 556, which makes 
21 years. In this period we ſee generals who take the proper advantage of 
Hannibal's faults, and oblige him at length to quit Italy in order to defend 
his own country, attacked by the Romans to its very center. The war 
apainſt Nabis, tyrant of Lacedzmon ; that of Syria againſt Antiochus, with 
the commotions in Spain, take up the greateſt part ot the ſeventh volume ; 
but the eighth contains chiefly the war of Macedon againſt Perſeus, the third 
punick war, and the deſtruction of Carthage, with the war of Spain, occaſion- 
ed by that againſt the Carthaginians, Nevertheleſs the diſſentions amongſt 
the Romans themſelves are all this time continued with unabated fury. The 
chiefs, as well as the greater part of the people, ſcarce attend to any pur- 
ſuits at home, but ſuch as a ſpirit of calumny, luxury, and ambition preſcribe. 
In fine, the ninth volume treats of the war in Gaul, one of whoſe provinces, 
the Norboneſe, was made a province to the republick. The motions of the 
Cimbri, Teutones, and Ambrones laſt much longer, and theſe barbarians are 


not deſtroyed till the year of Rome 651, or 102 years before the Chriſtian æra. 


The war of Jugurtha in Africa, and that of Luſitania on the continent of 
Spain, ended ſooner, and with greater advantage to the republick. 

The volumes which are to follow will not be leſs intereſting. What a plenty 
of matter for the ſifty years of which we expect a hiſtory, The war againſt 
Mithridates, one of the moſt dangerous enemies Rome ever had, cannot put 
a ſtop to the domeſtick commotions of Cinna and Marius, nor thoſe of Carbo 
againſt Sylla. Ambition ſtifles every ſentiment of duty in the ſubjects of the 
republick. It is not a Sertorius only who rebels, and declares himſelf the 
head of a party, but the vileſt ſlaves and pirates oppoſe the lawful authority 
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of the republick; and it became neceſſary to employ the t Pompey to ſup- 
= both. This, however, did not hinder from ubdaing Arabia: and Pate - 
fine. Cataline then appears at the head of conſpirators as wicked and deſpe- 
rate as himſelf; but they were ſoon reduced. The defire of commanding, 
more natural to man than the indiſpenſible duty of obeying, ſeizes the minds 
of the principal members of the republick. Thoſe, who have once taſted the 
pleaſure of governing, cannot prevail upon themſelves to give up the firſt 
place; this unhappy diſpoſition produced in the 693d year of Rome, the 
firſt, triumvirate of Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus. Craſſus falls in an im- 
prudent attack made upon the Parthians, at a time that Cæſar conquers Gaul 
and Great-Britain. This great ſucceſs makes him imagine that himſelf only 
3s capable of governing this vaſt empire; he declares war againſt Pompey, 
obtains a victory over him at Pharſalia, follows him into Egypt, and almoſt 
ſees him periſh, Cæſar finiſhes with the ſame ſucceſs the wars of Africa and 
Spain ; but he lives but a ſhort time to enjoy the honour of all theſe happy 
enterprizes. Scarce has he enjoyed his proſperity a few months, when he is 
killed in the ſenate by Brutus and Caſſius 44 years before the Chriſtian æra, 
Juſt on the eve of ſeeing himſelf abſolute maſter of the republick. He has, 
however, an avenger in his nephew Octavius, who puts himſelf in a condition 
of ſucceeding to his uncle's fortune, in which he reckons as part of the family 
eſtate, his ambition, which he will by no means part with; and, to ſucceed 
the better in his pretenſions, he forms à third triumvirate towards the cloſe of 
the next year. | 

Lepidus and M. Antony were two of the number; the former, who was 


the leaſt turbulent and ambitious of the three, contented himſelf with the ſe- 


cond place in the government ; which he preſerved to his death, amidſt all 
the revolutions of Rome., Antony, whoſe imagination formed the moſt ex- 
tenſive plans, affected to treat Octavius as a young man; but Octavius, whoſe 
ambition would not permit him to ſubmit to a ſuperior, obtained power from 
the ſenate to declare war againſt him; ſtrengthened by that authority, he exerted 
himſelf againſt Antony, and defeated him at the battle of Actium, a city and 
promontory of Epirus. Antony retired with Cleopatra into Egypt, where, 
not long after, he was again attacked by Octavius; when, abandoning his 
courage, inſtead of defending himſelf like a Roman, he cowardly reſigned 
himſelf to death, eleven months after his defeat. At this period Rollin had de- 
ſigned to conclude his Roman hiſtory, but a ſcholar of his, formed after his 
own principles, continued it in the manner as we now have it. We may receive 
aſiſtance ſrom the elegant hiſtory of the triumvirates, by Citri de la Guette : 
which is an excellent piece, executed with great judgment, and is a work that 
will bear reading more than once, | 

If this method of ſtudying, was obſerved, the hiſtory of the fourth epocha 
oRRome would become more eaſy, and ſuperiede the neceſſity of a more ex- 
tenhve reading. After reading the latter volumes of Echard, and the firſt of 
the continuation, we can meet with nothing more exact than Mr. Tillemont's 
hiſtory of the emperors ; for though it is not written with that elegince which 
generally is expected in hiſtories, yet the plainneſs and uniformity of the 
ſtile was ſuitable to his deſign of giving the tranſactions of the emperors : his 
work extends to the fall of the Roman empire. 

Laſtly, nothing more need be added about the fiſth epocha of Rome, than 
What has been already obſerved, pag. lvii. and the following page, unleſs 
recommending the reading of the hiſtory of the Croiſades by Maimvours, 
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The reading of thoſe books mentioned which follow from page li. ought 

only to be conſidered as preparative to the ſtudying of the original writers, 

Here follows a computation of the time neceſſary for reading them. | 


The Roman hiftory by father Cantel 
The Reflections of Mr. St. Evremont and St. Real 
The Revolutions of Vertot 33 
The nine volumes of the Roman hiſtory, by Mr. Rollin 


The hiftory of the two triumvirates 
The laſt volumes of Echard's, and the firſt of his continuator 10- 


The ſix volumes of the hiſtory of the emperors, by Mr, Tillemont - 60 

The continuation of Echard's, with the hiſtory of Conſtantinople, by 

- Mr. Couſin, that of the Freneh emperors by Mr. du Cange, and J.. 
the Croſaides by Maimbourg 1746S 5 


In all 197 days, 


But I will add 23 days more, to make it 120 days, which makes about 
ſeven months, that may be employed in this reviſion of the Roman hiſtory. 
Let us now eit um ye on the original hiſtories of Rome, which are requi- 
ſite to obtain a better inſight into the events, and even the character of its 
renowned inhabitants, as well as their manner of thinking and acting in every 
age. | 
Titus Livius, who is with — reaſon confidered as the prince of the Ro- 
man hiſtorians, has been tranſlated into French by Mr. Guerin, with an ele- 
gance and fidelity which another tranſlator has not been able to follow, but 
at a conſiderable diſtance. But this laſt ought to have conſidered how 
difagreeable it is to handle any ſubject after fo exact and able a writer. The 
aft and moſt honourable courſe he could have taken, yas to ſuppreſs his 
verſion. On ſuch occaſions reaſon ought to get the better of ſelf-love. The 
vanity of paſſing for an author ought to yield to the conſciouſneſs of one's 
; _ inſufficiency, and the ſuperior talents of a more experienced writer. The firſt 
book of this able hiſtorian's firſt decade contains an account of what relates 
to the firſt age of Rome, to which we ought to add the four firſt books of 
the Roman antiquities by Dionyſins Halicarnafſeus. We are indebted to the 
0 abbot Bellanger for an exact and faithful tranſlation of this laſt author. The 
abbot's reputation as a learned man and an elegant writer, could not ſuffer | 
by*giving us this verſion, after that publiſhed by father le Jai, a jeſuit. The 
ten firſt * of Eutropius, and the eight firſt chapters of Aurelius Victor 
may be here admitted to accompany Livy and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus. As 
to Plutarch, I only omit him in this place, becauſe I intend in another to make 
his works the ſubject of a ſeparate article. 5 i 
The nine remaining books of Livy's firſt decade, give us almoſt all the hiſtory 
of the ſecond age of Rome, that is to ſay, from the year 245 to the year 464, after 
the building of that city. To this portion of Livy, ought to ſucceed the 
ſeven laſt hooks of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, from the fifth to the eleventh, 
which even is not entire, and concludes about the year of Rome 307 ; ſo that 
we have loſt near half of this great hiſtorian, which in ſome meaſure can only 
be repaired by the hiſtory of Zonaras, and ſome other ancient monuments. 
The ſecond decade of Livy is miſſing, but the learned Freinſhemius has 
ſycceeded in reſtoring the hiſtorical facts of this and ſome other books 


of this great author, that have met with the ſame fate, This ſupplemental 
1 | | decade 
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decade contains the hiſtory of the war with the Gauls, the Samnites, the 
Jorentines, and ſome other e of Italy, ard even that againſt Pyrrhus. 

The fixth book of this {i decade reaches into the third age of Rome 
by the firſt punick war. But we are obliged to have recourſe to other 
writers to examine the forty-five years, of which Livy gave us the hiftory in 
the five laſt books of this decade. For this purpoſe we may conſult the 
ſummaries of Florus, as likewiſe the firſt and ſecond books of Polybius, Ap- 
pianus, Alexandrinus, and even Zonaras; for though this laſt was but 3 
compiler, and wrote in the twelfth century, he had the happineſs of working 
upon mo s Which are no longer to be found. The fecond punick war, 
the period of Rome's greateſt glory, is related in Eiwy's third decade which 
remains Entire, and in the third and fourth book of Polybius, and in Appia- 
nus Alexandrinus. ' Livy treats likewiſe in this deeade\ of the Macedonian 
war, and Polybius does the ſame in ſome remaining fragments of the books of 
his that are loſt, Of the Syrian war there is an account in Livy and in Ap- 
pianus. The third punick war, which took up leſs time than any of thoſe I 
have mentioned, 1s recorded in an ample manner by this laft hiſtorian. Pliny 
too has faid ſomething of it in the fifteenth book, and eighteenth chapter of 
his natural hiſtory. We have no aſſiſtance from Livy for the times that follow 
the deſtruction of Carthage, but we may repair the loſs by the ſummaries of 
Florus, aſſiſted by the ſupplements of Freinſhemius.” Salluſt has given us a 
hiſtory of Cataline's conſpiracy, and the Jugurthan war, Appian ought to 
follow for the war with Mithridates, that with the Parthians, and the Ilyrian 
war. Dion Caflius too, with the fourteenth book of Jofephus's antiquities, 
and the firſt bool of his Jewiſh war, ſhould here be conſulted. 

When we are got to the times of Julius Cæſar, the commentaries of 
this great general ſhould be carefully read, as likewiſe Appian's civil wars, 
with Dion, and his abbreviator Xiphilinus. What a great light do Ci- 
cero's works throw upon the Roman hiſtory ? eſpecially his letters to his 
friend Atticus, whom the love of a private life induced to ſettle at Athens, to 
enjoy that ſweet tranquillity, which his own country, full of trouble and con- 
fuſion, could not afford him. We might even form, after Bellendenius's 
example, a compleat hiſtory of the republick out of the works of this great 


orator. The copious life of Cicero, publiſhed ſome time ago in French, ought - 


not to be. overlooked, though we muſt expect to find in it many things which 
we had before ſeen in the authors already recommended. The peruſal of 
this performance may ſerve at leaſt to confirm and ſtrengthen our memory of 
the facts that have occurred in other authors. 

All theſe books conduct us to the fourth age of Rome. Suetonius will 
ſerve as a guide to the lives of the twelve Czſars. Next to him we ought to 
conſult Dion, Xiphilinus, and Appianus, with Tacitus and Zozimus. At 
this period we cannot but be ſurpriſed to ſee that Rome, formerly ſo proud ; 


Rome, that expelled its kings for a crime of gallantry, ſhould now quictly 


endure the crimes and infamous behaviour of ſo many wicked princes, whom 
the ſenate, their ſuperior, had treated as they deſerved, had ſhe condemned 
them to perpetual impriſonment, as ſhe uſed to do foreign princes, though 
deprived of every means of doing her the leaſt prejudice. But the Romaus 
were no longer any thing but flatterers, and conſequently no better than ſlaves. 
I have nothing to ſay concerning the fifth age. I have already pointed out 
the ori inal authors that treat of this period.  _ 

But let no one imagine that I would have the authors, whoſe works I 


have recommended, read piece-meal, in the manner T have mentioned them. 
\ This 
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This would be impoſing too - perplexing a taſk upon my readers. It will be 
ſufficient to go through them ſucceſſively, beginning with Livy, continuing 
(vith Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, and others I have ſpoken of. But then we 
mult be careful to reſer all the events we meet with, to the times to which 
they properly belong. l | 
I have not mentioned a great many abridgments, which could only ſerve to 
break the thread of our reading, were we to conſult them for every fact, or 
wy every war. This is rather the buſineſs of a perſon engaged in writ- 
g this * or diſcuſſing ſome point of it. It is ſufficient for common 
readers to make uſe of them, after having peruſed the greater hiſtorians. But 
then they ought to take notice of ſuch events or circumſtances, as other wri- 
ters may have omitted, or related in a different manner, It is thus therefore 
that we ought to read Velleius Paterculus, who flouriſhed under Tiberius ; Flo- 
rus, who lived under Trajan; Aurelius Victor, who appeared under Conſtans ; 
Eutropius, who was attached to Conſtantine, and who afterwards attended 
Julian the apoſtate in his war againſt the Parthians ; Juſtin, who it is ima- 
gined wrote under 'Theodofius ; Zozimus, who lived but in the fifth century 
and laſtly, Xiphilinus, who in the twelfth made an abridgment of Dionyſus 
Caſſius. If theſe abbreviators have been the cauſe of our loſing ſo many great 
Writers, they ought at leaſt be made to repair our loſs as much as poſſible. 
Beſides, what neceſſary fragments, what important facts are there, not to 
be found in other authors, who, though they did not write any formal hiſtory, 
have notwithſtanding recorded many eſſential facts, and many intereſting cir- 
cumſtances of the moſt important events ? Such is Cicero, who has very often 
occaſionally ſpoken of ſeveral things relating to ancient Rome, not taken notice 
of elſewhere. Valerius Maximus has done the ſame in his examples. The 
two Plinys, one in his natural hiſtory, and the other in his excellent and m- 
genious letters, make mention of events equally curious and neceſſary. Fron- 
tinus, in his ſtratagems, and Aulus Gellius and Macrobius, in their literary 
collections, have likewiſe handed down to us uſeful circumſtances.. The pane- 
riſts too, notwithſtanding the ſervility of their flattery, may be of ſervice. 
* in ſine, with St. Auſtin, and Paulus Orozius, who appeared in 
the latter ages of Rome, when, no longer herſelf, ſhe only retained the re- 


membrance of what ſhe had been. Theſe two writers relate ſome events which 


give us as much pleaſure, as they do honour to the ancient Romans. 


But in theſe latter times they have gone further; the indefatigable and 


judicious. among the learned have collected the fragments of the ancient 
hiſtortans whoſe works are loſt, We have three collections, the firſt by 
Antonius Auguſtinus in Spaniſh, enlarged by Fulvius Urſinus, the ſecond 
by Antonius Reccoboni, the learned Italian, and the third by Auſonius 
Popma, all of whom lived in the ſixteenth century. This work might 
now be carricd much farther, and it would be of the greateſt uſe, at the 
ſame time that it would be the ſupport of thoſe learned men who ſhould 
labour upon ſome part of that hiſtory, It is no eaſy taſk for common readers, 
nor would I adviſe them even to attempt to place theſe facts in their order. 


I fay the ſame of the poets Lucan, Silius, and Claudian, for the learned only 


are able to reconcile the alluſions of poetry to hiſtorical truth, Such works are 
too laborious for perſons perplexed with cares eſſential to a civil life, and are 
roper only for a man who could ſhut himſelf up in his chamber, and think 

imſelf happy in ſuch a ſituation. | . 
Plutarch, whom I have not mentioned till now, was alone capable of intro- 
ducing a taſte to read the Greek and Roman hiſtory, ſince he alone 2 — 
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how to attract and fix the attention of his readers, by that diverſity of great 
actions which he ſo happily blended with the particularities of the private 
life of the heroes of whom he ſpeaks. 'The greateſt men are not always fixed 
on the ſeat of heroiſm, it is fatiguing and intolerable ; they ſometimes give 
themſelves up to the pleaſures and familiarities of a private and domeſtic fee : 
this Plutarch was a perfect maſter of. I now proceed, as in the Greek hiſtory, 
to diſpoſe the lives of the Romans which he has wrote, and ſhall add'thoſe 
which Cornelius Nepos and other modern writers, in imitation of him, have 
publiſhed. | | | | 


CAT A 6562 5 


Of. the lives of the illuſtrious Romans, curote by Plutarch, Cornelius Nepos, and ot 

æuriters. / 

The year ; | Before 

of Rome. Life of Romulus, the founder, and firſt king of the Chriſt. 
city of Rome; it is the ſecond life of Plutarch. 


l Founded Rome : 753 years. 
37 Died in the year | 716. .- 
— of Numa, the ſecond king of the Romans, by Plu- 
39 tarch : Begun in the year 715 
81 Died in the year 672 


— of Tullus Hoſtilius, the third king of the Romans, 
rendered into Engliſh by Thomas Rowe: Begun in 
81 the year | 672 
113 Died in the year 640 


— of Tarquin the Elder, the fifth king of the Ro- 

mans, rendered into Engliſh, by Thomas Rowe : 
137 Begun in the year 616 
175 Died in the year 578 


— of Lucius Junius Brutus, the deliverer of Rome, 
and firſt conſul, in Engliſh by Thomas Rowe: 
245 Died in the year | 


— of Valerius Poplicola, one of the firſt conſuls,” and 
246 which he was four times, by Plutarch 508 


509 


— of Coriolanus, who, forſaking the Romans, joined 
the Volſci, and laid fiege to Rome, which he raiſed, 
266 by Plutarch 488 


— of Marcus Furius Camillus, ſeveral times dictator, 
and tribune in the year 403, by Plutarch, dictator in | 
399g the year 396: Died in the year 3's 


l ” ” 
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The | Before 


year 
of Rome. Life of Amer general of the Carthaginians, and Chriſt. 
father of Hannibal, by Cornelius Nepos : Died in 


526 Spain in the year 228 years, 


| — of Marcus Claudius Marcellus, by Plutarch; he 
547 flouriſhed particularly from the year 221 down to 207 


— of Quintus Fabius Maximus, diftator, by Plu- | 
tarch; he flouriſhed from the year 232 down to the 
550. year 294 


— of Hannibal, the 88 general, and the 
greateſt enemy to the Romans, he commanded from 


559 che year 220 as far as 195 
His life is wrote by Cornelius N Jepos and Dacier. 
571 He died in the year _ 193 


— of Titus Quintus Flaminins, a great enemy to 
Hannibal ; his life is wrote by Plutarch; he flou- 


572 riſhed from the year 198 till about the year 182 


— of Cato the Cenſor ; his life is wrote by Cornelius 
Nepos ; he flouriſhed from the year 203 down to 


574 the year | 180 
— of Paulus Emilius, wrote by Plutarch; he flourifhed 
587 particularly towards the year 167 


of Tiberius, and Cornelius Gracchus, by Plutarch ; 

the firſt was twice conſul, but very ſeditious ; he 
622 was ſlain in the year 132 
634 The other, as ſeditious, was ſlain in the year 120 


— of Caius Marius, ſeveral times conſul, by Plutarch; 
669 he died in the year 85 


— of Lucius Cornelius Sylla, or Sulla, by Plutarch; 
ſeveral times conſul and dictator; he died in the 


677 year 77 
— of Quintus Sertorius; he revolted againſt Rome: 
his life is wrote by Plutarch; he was ſlain in the ut 
680 year 74 ws 
— of Lucius Licinius Lucullus, who had been con- ta 
ſul; his life by Plutarch; he flouriſhed from the 90 


695 _ year 87 down to 59 


— of Marcus Licinius Craſſus, one of the members | 
of the firſt triumvirate ; his life by Plutarch; he . 
700 died in battle againſt the Parthians, in the year 54 


Life 


The year 
of Rome. 
707 


709 


710 


712 


713 


724 


729 


767 


822 


firſt triumvirate ; he was ſlain in Egypt in the year 
\ 


— of Marcus Cato, of the party of Pompey againſt 
Cæſar: his life by Plutarch; he flew himſelf at 
Utica in Africa, in the year 


— of Caius Julius Cæſar, one of the firſt triumvirs : 
He was the firſt that was honoured with the title 
of Cæſar: his life by Plutarch; he was ſlain in the 
ſenate in the year 


- of Marcus Tullius Cicero, the greateſt orator of 
the Romans: his life by Plutarch and many others; 
he was lain through the ingratitude of Auguſtus, in 
the year 


_ of Marcus Decimus Brutus, one of the murderers 


of Cæſar: his life by Plutarch; he was beat at 
Pharſalia, and flew himſelf in the year 


— Mark Antony, one of the members of the ſecond 
. triumvirate ; he was beat by Octavius Cæſar: his 
life by Plutarch; he flew himſelf in the year 


— Titus Pomponius Atticus, the friend of Cicero, by 
Cornelius Nepos. Saraſin hath given a maſterly 
tranſlation of this in the French ; he died in the year 


The hiſtory of Auguſtus, by Monſieur de Larrey ; he 
died in the year | 


Servius Sulpitius Galba, born in the ſame year with 
our Saviour: he was one of the twelve Cæſars; his 
life by Plutarch; he was lain in the year 


Marcus Otho, one of the twelve Cæſars; his life by 
Plutarch ; he ſlew himſelf in the year 
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| Before 
Life of Cneus Pompeius, one of the members of the Chriſt. 


47 


45 


41 


39 


14 


69 


6g 
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do not carry this work further, fince they have not condeſcended to give 


us the 


rticulars of the lives of thoſe great princes and celebrated men, who 


make ſo diſtinguiſhed a figure in the ſequel of the Roman hiſtory, for which 
we muſt refer to what we have done above: but to purſue the ſame compu- 
tation with which I ſet out, 


I will ſay that the lives of the eminent men of Rome, handed 


down to us by Plutarch take up no more than 
Thoſe of Cornelius Nepos 
The lives publiſhed by Mr. Rowe 
The life of Hannibal, by Dacier 
The life of Auguſtus, by Mr. de Larrey 
e 


15 days 
2 
3 
2 
2 
Let 
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Let us now add all theſe computations with thoſe which we have given 


above, namely, - - | a 
8 | ; 
For Titus Livy, with the ſupplement - | 20 days. a 
For the antiquities of Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 1 1 
For the hiſtory of Zonaras | 3 ſ 
For that of Polybius 9 9 10 e 
For Appianus Alexandrinus | £ Ce 12 t 
For that part of Joſephus which ought to be read at this time 2 fi 
For Cicero's letters 12 
For the life of that orator in 12mo, 4 volumes 8 4 
For the lives of the twelve Cæſars, by Suetonius 4 0 
For the hiſtories and annals of Tacitus ä 10 t 
For Zozimus 2 
Velleius Paterculus will take up no more 3 t 
The abridgment of Florus 93 0 
That of Aurelius Victor 3 | 
Juſtin will require no more than 4 9 
Xiphilinus no more than 3 - / 


G | The whole of this computation amounts to no more than 135 days, 


Which does not make five entire months to examine the Roman hiſtory 
with their originals : but one might, if it was neceſſary, even allow fix 
months to reviſe and examine thoſe paſlages that are the moſt intereſting. 
'The authors whom I have not here mentioned. will be ſet down in the cata- 
logue at the end of this diſcourſe; I ſhall put them in the order in which 
they ought to be read, with the particular period which each of their works 
reſpect. | | | 


Of ecclefiaſtic hiſtory. 


Having finiſhed the review of theſe three principal hiſtories, .it now re- 
mains that we apply ourſelves*to a detail of the hiſtory of the church ; a hi- 
ſtory not only neceſſary, but extremely varied and diverſified ; and compre- 
hending the moſt eſſential national topics. Religion introducing itſelf into all 
the ſtates of Europe, the hiſtory of the church became almoſt univerſal and 
common to all the kingdoms of the earth. INN | 

I have already obſerved that the foundation, and even the reviſal of this 
reading, ſhould" be either the hiſtory of Mr. Godeau, or Mr. Fleury and his 
continuator, and which ought not to take more than five months, But as 
theſe works are too ſuperficial to give an exact knowledge, eſpecially of the 
moſt important facts, recourſe muſt be had to thoſe who have given a more 
enlarged account. I know the learned are attached to particular works; I 
ſhall not attempt to adviſe them; they know themſelves how to diſtinguiſh 0 
and chooſe, each according to his own particular views and purpoſes. But a 
common reader, who cannot hope to arrive at profound erudition, ought 
not to be deprived of certain accounts, which, though leſs certain and plea- 
ſant, are nevertheleſs uſeful for his inſtruction. No one hath ſo happily ac- 

quitted himſelf in the French language as Mr. Tillemont in his ſixteen volumes 

of ecclefiaſtick hiſtory. It is true that he went no further than the fifth century, 

but they were times Which it is our duty to endeavour to imitate ; * 
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and candour in the firſt believers, zeal and a paſtoral care amongſt the great, 
ſubmiſſion in general among chriſtians, ſtedfaſtneſs in the church to reſiſt the 
attacks of their perſecutors, vigilance to diſperſe thoſe who ſhould attempt to 
ſhake their belief, to introduce their own dangerous opinions, were all ob- 
ſervable at that period of time ; but towards the end of thoſe happy ages, 
every thing tended to a revolution, and even to a total deſtruction; when, in 
the mean while, leſt any fatal event ſhould happen, every one redoubled his 
forces. . 

As theſe early ages are the moſt eſſential, they deſerve to be next conſidered, 
The proteſtants themſelves have ſtudied the apoſtolical traditions ; to this is 
owing the publication of the hiſtory of the Sieur Euſtachius, reprinted a third 
time in 1730. Mr. James Baſnage hath greatly enlarged it. 

The importance of theſe early ages make it neceſſary, after having read 
the catholick writers, of whom we ar2 now about to ſpeak, that we ſhould 
examine the originals, at leaſt thoſe which have been tranſlated into the French 
language, without neglecting at the ſame time particular pieces of hiſtory 
given us by ſome moderns. The hiſtory of Euſebius, Socrates, Sozomenus, 
Theodoretus, and others, ſo elegantly tranſlated by the preſident Couſin, de- 
ſerve to be read with great exactneſs, as alſo the lives of the martyrs in the | 
firſt four centuries, collected by the learned father Thierry Ruynart, a bene- | 
dictin of the congregation of St. Maurice. They are faithfully tranſlated into : 
French, and will ſerve as proofs to thoſe who have read univerſal hiſtories : 
but theſe are not altogether ſufficient. We may form an idea of the ſanctity 
of the faithful of thoſe firſt ages from a ſmall book of the manners of the A 
chriſtians by the abbot Fleury, or from that of Dr. Cave, a celebrated Eng- þ 
liſh writer, which has alſo been rendered into French ; for the learned of 
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— 


that nation have not been leſs aſſiduous in ſtudying eccleſiaſtic antiquities, than | 
the catholics of other nations, Whatever they have tranſlated into the Frenc | 
of the writings of the fathers of the firſt four centuries, ought to be inſerted in 
this reading. The works of thoſe holy perſonages, who have practiſed the pre- 
cepts of the | with equal zeal and ſincerity, are the beſt proofs we have of 
the faith and practice of the church. Therefore the letters of Pope Clement, 
St. Ignatius the martyr, the apologies of Juſtin, the works of Clement Ale- 
xandrinus, ſome tracts of Tertullian, the book of Origen againſt Celſus, the 
works or letters of Saint Cyprian, with the treatiſe of. Lactantius, on the death | 
of the perſecutors, ate all proper to be inſerted. The laſt of theſe works, q 
recovered in theſe latter times, affords great lights for the hiſtory of the third 
age. For ſuch a work as this a man had need to unfold himſelf as it were in 
; ſome principal points, from the writings of his own times. Theſe monu- 
ments will ſerve only as proofs to hiſtorical facts which we are already ac- 
| quainted with, though they will nevertheleſs be uſeful for our inſtruction 
| and edification. | 

But what an ample harveſt will they not find, either for this period or the | 
two ſucceeding centuries, in the noble hiſtory of Tertullian and Origen, by X 
Mr. Dufoſſe; in the lives of St. Athanaſius, St. Baſil, St. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzum, St. Chryſoſtome, and St. Ambroſe, wrote with as much exactneſs as 
knowledge and learning, by Mr. Godfrey Hermant. This great man form- 
ed his ſtyle upon the beſt plan, at the commencement of the French academy, 
and perhaps he could not even at this time of day have wrote in a manner 
more ſtrong and nerwus. All who are acquainted with the French language, 
know the revolutions it has undergone ſince the middle of the laſt century. 
The letters of theſe venerable perſonages ought not to be omitted in their 

| e 3 hiſtory ; 
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hiſtory ; they are original indexes, which may be made, uſe of as proofs of the 
great events of which they had been eye-witneſſes, and ſometimes even the 
moſt illuſtrious actors. | 

It is obvious that the life of St. Jerome, publiſhed by father Martianai, a 
benedictin, was wrote by a learned man of that order, which makes a very 
great difference in theſe kind of works, eſpecially as to their being accurate 
and his letters tranſlated in theſe latter times will be. of the utmoſt aſſiſtance. 
The life of Paulinus, when it is publiſhed, will very probably be thought as 
proper for this univerſal hiſtory of the church, as thoſe we have already taken 
notice of, I do not mention the life of St. Auguſtin by Mr. Godeau, becauſe 
it contains nothing more than the eloquence of the age in which he lived; we 
meet with a more accurate hiſtory of him in the 13th volume of Mr. Tille. 
mont. Nor muſt the letters, and ſome of the treatiſes of this great biſhop, 
one of the moſt eminent men of the church, be forgot. We have nothing in the 
French on St. Leo, but his pontificate elegantly deſcribed by Mr. Maimbourg, 
who went no further. It happened ſometime before, the father-general of the 
Jeſuits had obliged him to go into the world, that is, to enter into the order of 


ſecular prieſts, on account of his treatiſe on the church of Rome. He after- 


wards lived at St. Victor's at Paris, upon a very lender fortune; though, when 
he entered into the order, he M with him at leaſt forty chouſanf Crowns 
as a preſent. This I learnt at Nancy, the country of this ingenious writer, 
What he wrote upon the popedom of St. Gregory is not ſo elaborate ; but 
we are greatly indebted to father St. Marthe, a benedictin, who hath given 
us his life, which is indeed well executed. He had made the works of this 
father his particular ſtudy, of which he has given ns a very valuable edition, 
The writings of theſe two pontiffs are very ſatisfactory. I do not ſpeak in 
particular of thoſe which have been tranſlated into French. I mention all the 
lives of the holy prelates in former ages ; becauſe as they were the ſupporters of 
the church, and had themſelves a confiderable ſhare in the great events that 
were brought about in it, their hiſtory naturally falls within this univerſal 


hiſtory. 


Afterwards every thing became barren, many changes happened, and they 
held many councils, becauſe there ſprang up many difficulties. They had 
great men, but their actions were not extenſive enough to induce the learned 
to give us a particular account of them. The miſſionaries they then made are 
no where mentioned but in the-univerſal hiſtory of the church, or in that of the 
particular nations to which they were ſent to preach the goſpel ; and their ſet- 
tlements are recorded in the hiſtory of St. Bennet, for - only at that time 
reſided in the weſt, as did St. Baſil in the eaſt, Many impediments are to 
be removed before we can expect to meet with the remarkable and inftruc- 
tive occurrences of which this reading ſhould give'an account, fince theſe ſtu- 
dies are degenerated and frequently reduced to wretched compilations. We 
however, in ſpeaking of the different parts of that hiſtory, recolle& that which 
is general, as when we read what we have taught, we come to diſtinct 
branches. 

Hereſies having engroſſed the whole church, their riſe, progreſs, changes, 
and the cenſures paſſed on them, will therefore be the proper ſubjects of this 
univerſal hiſtory. The French have nothing. of this ſort, except a dictionary 
of hereſies, indifferently executed, and publiſhed ſome few. years ago by a 
Franciſcan monk. I do not mention that which the Sieur de Saint Garde 
publiſhed in 1697. What could be expected from a ſmall volume in quarto, 
in ſo large a character, on ſo extenſive a ſubje& ? Scarce could it be executed 
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with propriety in ten or twelve volumes of a much larger ſize. St. Epiphanius 
2 hath given a hiſtory down to the fifth century, of the hereſies which appeared 
Ty down to his own time. But what ſe or ſectaries ſprung up ſince, we have 
e; no exact account of in Latin. The Italians are happier. The hiſtory which the 
ce. abbot Dominicus Bernini publiſhed in the year 1705 is a very full one, and 
as may be eſteemed a general hiſtory, The firſt ages, tho' near the time of our 
en Saviour and his apoſtles, tho' greatly enlightened, and tho' even reſtrained to 
uſe a more fimple manner of thinking, were not exempt from letting looſe into 
We the very bowels of the church thoſe vipers who ſought to ravage and deſtroy 
le- wherever they came. Tho' we have not a body of univerſal hiſtory, we have 
p. many particular ones, which 1elate the misfortunes of the church. Father 
he Doucin the jeſuit, an able and zealous man, has given us that which reſpects 
rg, Origin and Neſtorius. Father Maimbourg, who is much more eloquent 
he than his brother, publiſhed, long before that, the hiſtory of Arianiſm ; but it is 
of with much more exactneſs in the life of Athanaſius by Mr. Hermant. Mr. . 
er- Beauſobre, the reformiſt, having retired from France to Berlin, wrote an ac- a 
en count of the Manicheans ſo particularly, as to leave no room to wiſh for any 0 
ns thing further on that ſubject. We ſhall meet in the life of St. Auguſtin with 
er. the troubles which Pelagius and his followers occaſioned, for that father | 
ut was their ſcourge. Hef them ſpring up, and can beſt tell the means by 
en which they became extinguiſhed. The Iconoclaſtes, whoſe hiſtory we have 
his by father Maimbourg, did not diſcover their rage till the 8th century. I am | 
n. ſurpriſed ſome learned man has not wrote an account of the revolutions oc- | 
in caſioned by the Eutycheans and Monothelites neighbouring hereſies, the laſt ; 
he of which is a branch of the firſt ; the noiſe they made in the world deſerves the 
of pen of an able hiſtorian. We know in particular all the diſorders they created | 
lat in the church, and the perſecutions the faithful underwent from princes whom 8 
ſal they had ſeduced into the ſame temper and diſpoſition with themſelves. The | 
Albigenſes and Vaudois, who did not appear till the 12th century, are now 
ey as well known ; who, tho' different in their belief, and of diſtant countries, 7 
ad are nevertheleſs ſometimes united in the ſame works which father Benoit the | 
ed dominican publiſhed. Father Langlois the jeſuit, after the example of the 
Ire ancient writers, hath ſpoke in particular of the Albigenſes and Croiſades. 
he But when we draw near theſe latter times, what a multitude of books on 
et- the communions of thoſe who have ſeparated themſelves from the church 
me of Rome! Mr. Lenfant has vouchſafed to deſcribe, and even adopt the | 
to cauſe of the followers of Huſs. If we would be acquainted with the tenets 
c- and practices of the reformed, we muſt read The hiſtory of the wariations of 
u- the Engliſh proteſtanti, publiſhed by Mr. Bouſſuet, then biſhop of Meaux. 
Ve The Italians have likewiſe taken more pains than the French, to colle& a 
ch hiſtory of councils, which is another branch of the univerſal hiſtory of the 
act church. And tho' the work of Marco Battaglini, publiſhed in the year 1686, 1 
was, notwithſtanding all it contains, imperfect, it is nevertheleſs uſeful for a 
es, common reader. 
nis We have in the French language a plain draught, publiſhed in 1699, in two 
ry ſmall volumes; from which, if it had been perfected upon the ſame plan, we 
"a might have hoped for ſomething uſeful. I know they had before begun an 
de hiſtory of the general councils, * it was not continued; and we had only i 
to, the council of Nice; the firſt general. : 
ed But we muſt deſcend to the latter councils, if we expect to meet with any 
ith thing that is reaſonable. We are greatly obliged to the learned and mo- 


derate Mr, Lenfant, the celebrated French refugee, tor having divided with 
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great care the councils of Piſa, Conſtance, and Baſil, which are extremely 
intereſting. They will very probably meet with the approbation of moſt ca. 
tholics, except in ſome particular places where his proteſtant hand could not 
conceal the fide he had embraced. The council of Trent, which comes next, 
was given us in a very different manner under the borrowed maſk of a ca- 
tholic, tho? his heart was full of the ſentiments of the calviniſts. Mr. Bouſ- 
ſuet has made the ſame obſervation. Francis Paolo, a learned doctor from the 
republic of Venice, hath wrote the hiſtory of this council. The proteſtants, 
in acknowledgment of the ſervices he had done them, intreated him to pub. 
liſh his book in England and at Geneva in the original, and to tranſlate 
it into Latin or French, which has now been reprinted in French. An 
ingenious gentleman, who knew not only the delicacies of the Italian language, 
but likewiſe the very ſources of thoſe points which engaged the attention of 
that council, laboured to give us in the French a counter hiſtory, which Palla- 
vin oppoſed to that of Francis Paolo. * F 

The hiſtory of the popes is the third branch of the univerſal hiſtory of the 
church. Mankind have ever been curious to know the actions of men who 
have poſſeſſed the higheſt ſtations, leſs perhaps to profit from, than to have 
it in their power to ſay, that the heads of the) church have not always been 
perfect. Alas! who ever doubted it? The ſoyereign pontiffs have had their 

e want indeed a work of this 
ind; for I eſteem as very little, nay as nothing, that which Andres of Cheſne 
and Francis his ſon have publiſhed. 

Another branch, and a very uſeful and intereſting one, of the hiſtory of the 
church, is that of the eccleſiaſticx writers. How often have they not been 
attempted, as well by catholicks as proteſtants ? It was anciently leſs a conti- 
nued hiſtory of the fathers and writers, than a catalogue, and ſometimes a 
very imperfect one, of their works; and it is but in theſe latter ages that they 
have arrived at the proper method of making that uſeful and inſtructive, which 
before was dry al inſipid. The abbot Du Pin laid down the plan, and 
even gave us the firſt volume in the year 1686 ; when we were amazed to ſee a 
young man, who had hardly left the forms of the Sorbonne, where he could 
not have had time to apply himſelf to eccleſiaſtical traditions, boldly venture 
on ſo great a work for his firſt eſſay; a work which demanded the powers 
of a perfect maſter in readings very different to thoſe which they ſtudy for 
the degree of doctor. It was imagined by ſome that it could not be his own, 
and thereupon they framed a hiſtory, in which they pretended this work was 
Mr. Baſſompierre's, biſhop of Santes, the natural ſon of the marſhal of the 
ſame name, The biſhop died at Paris on the 1ſt day of July 1676. He was 
a ſtudious and indefatigable prelate, who, they ſaid, had carried that work 
as far as the firſt fix centuries; the original of which, after his death, came 
into the hands of abbot Du Pin, who was at that time very young, by the 
means of his father, who was connected with that 2 They even en- 
deavoured to leſſen his praiſes, by accounting for the article of pope Gregory 
from the intimacy Du Pin had contracted with that biſhop ; which it is 
highly probable might be true. They alſo pretended to diſcern a difference 
berween the firſt fix and the other centuries of that work ; and that in the lat- 
ter there was not the ſame degree of care and exactneſs obſerved as in the 
former,. Such were the converſations concerning Mr. Du Pin, during the 
heat of a proceſs at law, which was at length brought before the parlia- 
ment. The famous Antoine Arnauld, a doctor of the Sorbonne, had long. 


before undertaken the defence of Du Pin, who demanded the ſole n 
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ſubje& of many diſputes. Onthe one hand, the archbiſhop of Paris, Francis de 
Harlai, cenſured it; and on the other, the benedictin fathers of the congrega- 
tion of St. Vannes, or rather father Petit Didier, wrote againſt the firſt centu- 
ries, which he found a difficult taſk ; but the oppoſition from the archbiſhop's 
arty was the moſt ſenſible, and the moſt diſtinguiſheds The cenſure was 
publiſhed, and they would not give him a new privilege, but upon condition 
that he would alter the title of his book. It was ſuggeſted, at the time of 
the ſubſiſting difference, that Mr. Bouſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, had a great ſhare 
in the condemnation, inflamed, it is ſaid, by ſome perſonal animoſities which 
ſubſiſted between him and the author of Bibliotheque des tcrivains ecclefiaſtiques. 
Du Pin prudently ſubmitted to the cenſure, in correcting the bold ſtrokes which 
were not neceſſar/ to the work. It muſt be confeſſed there were ſome omiſ- 
ſions; but it is hard to ſay there is any thing in it that is not well executed. 
This work, tho' formerly in great eſteem, is now ſeldom looked into. 
This uſeful and intereſting plan was afterwards perfected, with more ex- 
actneſs and ſolidity, by father Don Claud Cellier, a benedictin of the congre- 
ation of St. Vannes. This bibliotheque of the ecclefiaſtic writers is carried fur- 
. wa and wrote more correctly: he not only wrote the hiſtory of the author 


of whom he ſpeaks, but likewiſe gives an account of the ſubjects which occa- 


fioned thoſe writings, which he hath analyſed with that judgment and perſpi- 
cuity which Mr. Da Pin could not have acquired when he publiſhed the firſt vo- 
lume of his bibliotheque, and furniſhed father Cellier with an opportunity of ex- 
plaining all the diſputes which happened ſucceſſively in the church. It is heartily 
to be wiſhed, that the religious, who have carried on this great work to the 
10th volume, or 5th century, would finiſh it, and conſequently perfect it, as 
then we ſhould have nothing more to wiſh, as it would ſerve or an ecclefiaſtick 
hiſtory. | 

In diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral branches of eccleſiaſtick hiſtory, we have ſeen, 
from univerſal hiſtory, that the dread of the perſecutions of za century, 
and a love of retirement, having poſſeſſed the minds of the devout, they re- 
tired into the deſerts: what they then did from fear and prudence, they have 
ſince practiſed from a zeal to devote themſelves wholly to works of auſterity. 
Thoſe good men, who had fled from martyrdom, impoſed upon themſelves a 
continual one, by the auſterities of their lives; which appeared ſo miraculous 


| to ſome chriſtians, that they entertained thoughts of embracing it; and to ani- 


mate their zeal, which theſe upright men were afraid would abate, looked 


upon it as their duty to be themſelves their patterns of perfection. Hence the 


lives of the fathers of the deſert, which the greateſt biſhops have had the 
honour to be concerned in, the greateſt part of which have been tranſlated 
into French; the moſt eminent prelates of the ancient church have ſometimes 
come pretty near theſe holy hermits in the government of their flocks. : 

But at length the deſerts had their dangers ; and about the latter end of the 
4th century, in the 5th and ſucceeding ones, they betook themſelves to a 
monaſtick life; that is to ſay, they formed themſelves into a regular body, and 


Joined ſolitude to a private life; when they found the neceſlary aſſiſtances 


from perſons animated with the ſame ſpirit, and endeavouring to arrive at 
the ſame end. What St. Martin brought about in France in the 4th cen- 
tury, St. Honoratius Caſſien and St. Romain in the ſucceeding century, was 


followed at the beginning of the 6th century by St. Benoit, who was the fa- 


or of the monks of the weſt, as St. Baſil was in the eaſt, above 150 years 
ore, 
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of his work : but this, like moſt others that are intitled to merit, has been the 
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Theſe laudable eftabliſhments were augmented conſiderably under the 
ſanction and authority of princes, who acquired a part of their glory, in fa. 
vouring the zeal of chriſtians, who looked upon themſelves as called to a re- 
ligious life ; and as the women had a ſhare in the firſt eſtabliſhments in E 
and in the eaſt, ſo they were not wanting in the weſt. The queens and prin- 
ceſſes, after the example of the kings and princes, countenanced theſe pious 
foundations. For near 500 years there were little elſe than abbeys and com- 
munities throughout the chriſtian world. But afterwards, as theſe holy pro- 
jects degenerated, a more moderate diſpoſition ſucceeded, and about the 
beginning of the 11th century they were obliged to come to the new re. 
formed, where they had new orders. It was this which gave riſe to ſo many 
regular . canons of different ſorts, and even the Camaldules, Grammont, the 
Chartreuſe, and White Fryars, The 1 2th century continued in the ſame de- 
ſign, eſtabliſhing the Premontries, an order of St. Auguſtin's fryars, and of 
many other congregations of canons. 

The 13th century diſplayed many other prodigies, and brought forth thoſe 
eminent orders from which the church hath heretofore received very great 


Carmes. Theſe were the fruitful ſources from whence flowed ſuch a vaſt 
number of rivers, with which the church in ſucceeding ages was as it were 
overwhelmed. Next to theſe holy communities, we ſaw increaſe the reli- 
gious of the orders of Mercy, the Trinitarians, the Servites, Croifiers, Syl- 
veſtriens, Celeſtins, and an hundred others, ſome of men, and ſome of wo- 
men. New congregations were become the mode, as if they had ſtudied new 
methods to ſerve God; and their numbers became ſo great, that they found 
themſelves under a neceſſity of ſuppreſſing many, and uniting them to other 
orders better endowed, and in greater credit. But this nevertheleſs did not 
prevent the inventive zeal of many holy perſons, who {till brought forth new 
communities. The Minimes, bare-footed Auguſtines, and many others, ap- 
peared in the 15th century. 5 

The jeſuits formed themſelves in 1534, and were eſtabliſned by the ſee of 
Rome in 1540. About 50 years after came the fathers of the oratory of the foun- 
dation of St. Philip de Nery, who, in the ſucceeding cehtury, introduced them- 
ſelves into France under the protection of the pious cardinal Barulles. The je- 
ſuits laid hold of a twofald obje& : they dedicated themſelves to ſave the ſouls 
of the infidels, and have carried the goſpel to the furthermoſt parts of the 
earth ; and have devoted themſelves to the education of youth, and, we may 
ſay, they have not contributed a little to the re-eſtabliſhment of ſciences and 
literature, | - 

The 17th century was more reſerved, at leaſt as to eſtabliſhing of new 
communities. All theſe orders, as well ancient as modern, have their particu- 
lar hiſtory ; and yet they are readings which are not adapted to the common 
reader, and are not altogether uſeful even to ſome of the learned: in the 
mean time, they may be reduced to a juſt preciſion, without taking up much 
time, To the lives of the fathers of the deſert, might be added the mo- 
naſtic hiſtory of the eaſt, wrote by Mr. Bulteau with great order and know- 
ledge, and does not require more than ten or twelve days to read; a work more 
full and extenſiye than any that hath hitherto appeared in our time. 

The hiſtory of the monaſtick and religious orders, in eight volumes, pub- 
liſhed in 1714, by father Heliot, a religious pevitent of the third order of 
St. Francis, is the only tolerable work we have in the French language, and 
does not take up more than fix weeks reading, I think myſelf obliged ta 


obſerve 


ſervices; I mean thoſe of St. Francis, St. Dominicus, St. Auguſtin, and St. 
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obſerve here, that this work is not exempt from faults. The Celeſtin fathers 
have publiſhed a criticiſm upon what reſpects themſelves, and deſired me to 
inſert it in ſome work; but I thought, the author being then living, he 
might make uſe of it, and correct it himſelf, upon the remarks of the fathers, 
in whatever was wrong in the work. The ſame writer hath alſo treated of 
military orders in general ; but it cannot be an excuſe for not applying to the 
noble hiſtory of Maltha, for which we are indebted to the abbot Vertot, and 
which will not require more than three weeks. I do not ſpeak here of a lat - 
ter branch of eccleſiaſtic hiſtory, which is that of the lives of the ſaints, We 
may make uſe of them by way of inſtruction in the courſe of the readings we 
have been here pointing gut : but conſidering it as a book of edification, 
it will enter into the common and daily duties of religion, without inter- 
rypting the buſineſs of hiſtory. 

To purſue the ſame order I at firſt propoſed, I ſhall reſume the particular 
computations neceſſary for thę review of the hiſtory of the church. 


I reckon then for the abbot Fleury, and his continuation 5 months, 
The ſixteen volumes of Mr, Tillemont * 2 4 months. 
Euſebius, and the other hiſtorians of the church, tranſlated by 

the preſident Couſin - 3 20 days. 
The lives of the martyrs, in French - - 8 days. 
The works of the firſt fathers, in French — 12 days. 
The hiſtory of Tertullian and Origin, with ſome of their works, 

and eſpecially the letters of St. Cyprian, in French 20 days. 
The lives of St. Athanaſius, St, Braſil, and St. Gregory of Na- 

zianzum, of St. John Chryſoſtom, and St. Ambroſe 30 days. 


The letters of St. John Chryſoſtom, and the works of St. Baſil 
and St. Gregory of Nazianzum, which are tranſlated into 


French -/ - 15 days. 
The life and letters of St. Jerome - | - 1; days. 
The letters, and ſome of the beſt tracts, of St. Auguſtin 20 days. 
The pontificate of St. Leo, and his other works that are tranſlated 8 days. 
The life of pope Gregory, and ſome of his works — 8 days. 
What we have in French on hereſies ought not to take up more 

than n - 5 1 month. 
What we have too on the hiſtory of councils 40 days. 
The hiſtory of the popes - - 1 month. 
The bibliotheque of eccleſiaftic writers by Du Pin, 35 volumes 3 months. 


That which was lately printed from the bibliotheque of the ſame 
writers, by Dom. Cellier p - 2 months, 
The lives of the fathers of the deſerts, and Mr. Bulteau on 
the monaſtick hiſtory of the eaſt - - 12 days, 
The hiſtory of the monaſtick orders, by father Heliot - 40 days. 
The abbot Vertot on the hiſtory of the order of Malta 20 days. 


Which makes in the whole 26 months. We might even allow 30 months, or 
two years and an half, in reviewing a hiſtory which is more neceſſary than 
any for a chriſtian, who would be informed of the progrels of religion. This, 
added to the reading we at firſt made, will not exceed three years. Can it 
be too much for ſo extenſive an hiſtory, and which at the ſame time furniſhes 
ys with the proofs which as chriſtians it is our duty to believe and hope for ? 
It is the principal adyantage which the believers ought to draw from the hiſtory 
of the church, 8 * 
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It is but juſt, that after the hiſtory of —__ a Frenchman ſhould apply 
himſelf to the hiſtory of his country, rather than to any other. Bat he ought © 
take great care, that he does not, like a mere learned critic, exhauſt his whole 
life in the ſtudy of the firſt centuries, without giving himſelf time to examine 
the latter reigns, which are mych more intereſting than the firſt, nay, even than 
ſecond race of the our kings. I do not, however, pretend to ſay that thoſe ought 
to be neglected ; but little time ſhould be beſtowed in reading them, as they 
afford but ſmall inſtruction, in compariſon of the latter centuries. Ther 
are however two points, which ought not to be forgotten, but which a man 4a 
of taſte only ſhould be acquainted with, who knows how to take the eſſence, 
and draw, if I may fo ſpeak, the ſpirit of good authors, without draining tl 
the lees. Who were the Gauls before the Romans had entered Gaul? and << 
who were the French before they made themſelves maſters of this ſide of the ** 
Rhine? Theſe are the preliminary queſtions to the general hiſtory of France, Wl *' 

To come then to the \body of the French nation, as it has ſubſiſted for 2! 
ſeveral ages; we may ſay, that it is compoſed of two, and even three kind th 
of people; the two moſt eminent of whom have been abſorbed, and as it Wl * 
were extinguiſhed by that which appeared leaſt conſiderable. The fir, WW ® 
which are the moſt ancient, are the Celtes or Gauls, for it is here the ſame 
thing; the ſecond are the Roman conquerors of the Celtes ; the third are the A 
Francs, or French, whoſe attempts or inroads, often repeated, at length ef. 
feed the firm eſtabliſhment which they have made amongſt the Gauls, where Wl ® 
they have ſubſiſted from the commencement of the 5th century, tho' with 


many changes and revolutions unavoidable to great empires. {1 lo 

We know the Gauls were heretofore more extenſive than they now are in Wl © 
France: their territories were not confined to the countrics ſituated between the T 
Rhine, Alpes, Pyreneans, and the two ſeas :' they extended them even into of 
Italy 600 years before the chriſtian æra, under the conduct of Belloveſus, one ry 
of their chiefs ; where having ſeized upon what we now call Piedmont, Mi. S 


lan, Trentin, Lombardy, part of the ſtate of Venice, as well as the eccle. | 
fiaſtic ſtate, they there eſtabliſhed a ſecond Gaul, which the Romans called * 
Ciſalpine Gaul, becauſe it was between the Alpes and the ancient territory of 
Rome, and diſtinguiſhed ancient Gaul by the name of Tranſalpine Gaul, I 
was a long time before the former loſt its name, notwithſtanding it had been 
a conſiderable time in the poſſeſſion of kings of the family of Charlemagne. * 
But in the latter times Gaul hath loſt ſeveral of the parts adjacent to the 4 


Alpes and the Rhine; but on the fide of the two ſeas, and the Pyreneans, e 
ſhe has ſtill the ſame as ſhe had formerly, 3 eu 
Tho! it is ſomewhat perplexing at this time to ſearch into the original of = 


the Celti, or Gauls, it is nevertheleſs a curioſity that has been lately revived. 
Father Pezron, a very learned monk of the order of White Fryars, endeavoured i >? 
to diſcover 'what he believed concerning it. It is a learned and elaborate 


work, and adapted to the learned; would only amuſe the common reader, ſel 
who could receive but little inſtruction from it. I even believe it would not be » 


thought I had given into fable or chimera, if I had made the ancient Gauls BY - 1 

to have deſcended from the Titans, and even from the ſame race with Sa-. 

turn and Jupiter : father Pezron endeavoured to ſhew it from all he could FL 

meet with in the ancient fragments of the firſt writers. All that can be ſaid 

on this head is, that the Gauls deſcended from Japhet by Gomer his eldeſt in 

ſon; but to pretend to follow the track and the revolutions of their empire, . 
| 7 | cven 
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even to their conqueſts over the Romans and Germans, is a taſk too difficult 
to be executed with ſucceſs. We know the Gauls applied themſelves leſs to 
the pedigree of their families, than the eſtabliſhment of their government, or 
to make themſelves reſpected and. feared by their neighbours. If one may 
judge from common hiſtorians, it appears that this nation ſupported itſelf in 
idleneſs for many centuries ; which is hardly to be believed, when one con- 
ſiders their character is that of a turbulent and ſeditious people. But if we 
regard the greatneſs of their deſigns, and the boldneſs of their firſt enterpriſes, 
to which we are no ſtrangers, we ſhall be convinced that it is the effect of 
their continual exerciſe in the trade of arms, and which has ever been their 
favourite occupation, * | 

It was not above 600 years before the chriſtian zra, that Ambigatus, king of 
the Celti, burthened with a multiplicity of people, determined to found ſeveral 
colonies in foreign countries. He cauſed it to be publiſhed, that he had choſen 
Segoveſus and Belloveſus, his ſiſter's children, who were young princes, bold 


and courageous, to eſtabliſh new ſettlements, and that he would permit ſome 


of his own ſubjects to accompany them. Their number was ſo great, that 
they were obliged to be divided into two colonies ; the chiefs amongſt whom 
were to draw lots, in order to determine the rout each ſhould take. Ger- 
many fell to the lot of Segoveſus, who paſſed the Rhine, and entered by the 
foreſt of Hercinie, which at that time made almoſt half of that vaſt country, 
and of which now only remain the Black Foreſt, Weſterwaldt, and ſome others, 
which extend from the Rhine as far as Bohemia on the one fide, and on the 
other to Pruſſia, Segoveſus, after having paſſed over a part of this great fo- 
reſt, entered into a country at that time in a very bad condition, left the co- 
lonies in what we now call Bavaria, Bohemia, and Auſtria, and penetrated 
even to the borders of Europe, where he ſettled on the ſides of the ocean in 


Thracia and Romania. It is undoubtedly this expedition which Juſtin ſpeaks ' 


of in the 24th and 25th books of his abridgment of univerſal hiſtory. 
Some of them might perhaps go even into Aſia, and people the canton which 


from their name is called Galatia, or Gallo-Greece. Theſe people have al- 


ways preſerved their ancient language: ſince the time of St. Jerome, the Ga- 
latians, beſides the Greek language, which is common to all Leſſer Aſia, had 
ſtill a language peculiar to themſelves, and is the ſame as is now ſpoken at 
Treves. Wen - 

On the other hand, Belloveſus having paſſed the Alpes, entered into a much 
more agreeable country. The fertile plains of Italy, watered by a great num- 
ber of rivers, invited his ſtay ; and the people of Etruria, or Tuſcany, endea- 
voured in vain to oppoſe his ſettling there. They fought, and the Tuſcans 
were conquered by the Gauls, who being maſters of ſo great an extent of 
country, founded the city of Milan, which became their capital. This ex- 
ample was ſoon followed by another people, who were the Boii and the Len- 
gones, that is to ſay, a detachment of the people from Bourbon and the adja- 
cent parts of Langres, who entered Tuſcany and Umbria, and ſettled them- 
ſelves in the poſſeſſions of the ancient inhabitants. There were afterwards 


many other colonies, who continued to found cities, ſome of which bore the 


name of Gauls, which they have always preſerved. They eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves ſo firmly on the continent, that they gave the name of Gaul to this 
part of Italy, which they poſſeſſed till the ſixth century of Rome. 

It was not above 222 years before the chriſtian zra, that the Romans be- 
came ſuperior to the inhabitants of Ciſalpin Gaul. The end of the ſucceed- 
ing century began the conqueſt, which the Romans undertook, of — 
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Gaul, which were not totally ſubdued by Julius Cæſar till about 52 years he. 
tore Chriſt. The Roman government had been acknowledged there fo 
more-than four centuries; when the Romans, formidable in war, appeaſed þ 
their power -and the fear of trouble, the Gauls, who had not been accuf 
tomed to a foreign yoke ; nor would they ſuffer their commotions from time 
to time to laſt long. All theſe wars are deſcribed by our hiſtorians, as may 

be ſeen in ſtudying the hiſtory of the republic and the empire. 

But the Gauls had in their neighbourhood people who would not part 
with any thing on account of their reſtleſs, ſeditious, and warlike character. 

The Francs, or French, as well friends as enemies, at length yielded to Tranſ. 
alpin Gaul. The name of France is not originally that of a particular na. 
tion, but a title of honour, which they gave to ſeveral, who, being leagued 
together, refuſed to ſubmit to the Roman government, and who, ſince the 
year of Chriſt 254 attempted ſeveral times to paſs the Rhine, before they could 
entirely eſtabliſh themſelves among the Gauls, Theſe warlike people were 
the Bructeri, Chamavi, Catti, Cimmerii, and the Sicambri, with the Frifi, 
Sahi, and the Angrivari, who all inhabited Germany between the Elbe, the 
Rhine, and the ocean, Many of them were in the armies of Conſtantine and 
his ſucceſſors ; to whom they rendered great ſervices : they inſinuated them. 
ſelves even into the courts of princes, where they poſſeſſed conſiderable poſts, 
But whether they entered and eſtabliſhed themſelves among the Gauls as friend; 
or conquerors, is what we are to inquire into. Ras 

What thoſe people were who occupied the continent which we inhabit, and 

the manner in which they formed themſelves into a body with the French na- 
tion, ſuch as we have ſeen them in hiſtory for almoſt theſe 1 300 years. The obſer. 
vation I would make on theſe different nations, is no more than an extract of 
what one meets with among the ancients, and we may read even in ſome of our 
modern hiſtories. Dupleix, in his memoirs of the Gauls, is the firſt who 
hath wrote ſenſibly on this ſubje&, and it is the beſt in his hiſtory, Mezerai 
wrote afterwards, and made ſome curious and intereſting, remarks in his Avant 
Clovis, which he placed at firſt at the head of his grand hiſtory of the edi. 
tion of 1685, which has been reprinted more than once with the abridgment 
of the hiſtory of France, by the ſame author, Father Dominick James Mar- 
tin, the learned benedictin of the congregation of St. Maur, hath treated on 
that which reſpects the religion of the ancient Gauls, and prepared us a great 
work-on the hiſtory of that people. His A and modeſty do not prevent 
him from being a little ſevere ; but I dare not blame him, leſt in ſo doing I 
ſhould condemn myſelf, who have often enough taken the ſame liberty with 
bad authors, nay, I am even candid enough not to be angry when they return 
me the like, 

Since we are obliged to treat uſefully and learnedly on our hiſtory, it may 
be thought that the French nation entered Gaul as a barbarous people, or 
as enemies, but nevertheleſs conquering and victorious ; who had even ſtript 
the ancient inhabitants of their inheritances, whether Gauls originally, or Ro- 
mans, very near as the Romans behaved themſelves to the greateſt part of the 
provinces they conquered, and as they did alſo towards the Goths, Vandals, 
and afterwards the Turks. But a new writer has ſprung up within theſe 
ten years, profound in his reſearches, ingenious and ſolid in his reaſonings; he 
rejects the ancient plan, and has propoſed another, which does honour to 
the nation. He has took upon. himſelf to ſhew, 1. That in the 5th century 
there were many ſorts of French, ſome enemies, and others friends of the Ro- 
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mans, but went no further. 2. That thoſe who at that time entered Gaul, 
came there as the friends and allies of the Romans, to whom they rendered 
t ſervices in the wars againſt the Huns, Goths, Oſtrogoths, and even 
againſt the Francs, who continued enemies to the emperors ; ſo that, ſettled at 
the north and north-eaſt of Gaul, they ſerved as a barrier to the Romans, to 
prevent the inroads of the barbarians. 3. That in the declenſion of the em- 
pire, the French governed the Gauls, rather in the name of the emperors than 
in their own name; but they preſerved nevertheleſs over the French ſubjects, 
even in the empire, the abſolute power which had devolved to the kings whom 
they had choſen. 4. That the conqueſt of the Gauls, which theyundertook, 
was made, not over the Romans, but the Viſigoths, and the other enemies of 
the empire. 5. That at laſt the emperors, ſeeing that they could not defend 
the Gauls, ceded to the French, who by that means became the legitimate poſ- 
ſeſſors of thoſe vaſt tracts of land. 
Such is the plan the abbot Du Bois laid down to himſelf in his critical 


hiſtory of the eſtabliſhment of the French monarchy. This he examined 


like a learned critic: he connected all the authorities he could find, either 
in ancient writers, or even in _ authors: we muſt, if time will not per- 
mit, produce new lights, and give birth to ſome new ſyſtem. 5 

All the obſervations I make ought to ſerve only as a preliminary to the re- 
view of the hiſtory of France : let us now enter into the body of the events 
of the nation. I ſaid one ought to fix on ſome abridgment for the firſt cen- 
turies. That of Mezerai is infinitely better than his grand hiſtory, and hath 
been highly approved of ſince the year 1668, when they did him the honour 
to ſuppreſs it. He was aſſiſted in that abridgment by M. de Launoy and M. 
Durois, two of the moſt learned criticks of their time, and who had made 
the French hiſtory their principal ſtudy. They did not however omit to re- 
mark the faults, and even conſiderable ones. A ſecond abridgment was writ- 
ten by the abbot le Gendre, where I have found, in their order, curious things, 
as well as bold ſtrokes, which a critick could not have paſſed over if he had 
met with them in ſome of my works: the book is tolerably wrote. In ſhort, 
the third abridgment 1 Daniel's the jeſuit, which the learned alſo prefer 
to the great hiſfory. ake which you will in hand, it is matter of indiffe- 
rence, the choice is equal for the uſe, becauſe the faults we meet with may 
eaſily be corrected from reading the originals. Neither ought it to take up 
more than a month, and ought to be followed with that of Gregory de Tours, 
who is our firſt hiſtorian, and which the abbot de Marolles has been ſo good as 
to put into French, but goes hand in hand with the original Latin author. It 
muſt be continued ; and when we arrive at Charlemagne, we ought to read over 
again his life, and the annals of his reign, both by Eginhartus, one of his 
principal confidents. The ſucceſſors of this prince were, either the fierce, who 
deſtroyed themſelves, or the weak, more fitted for the idle life of a monk, than 
to poſſeſs a throne with the dignity of a ſovereign ; that is to ſay, with acti- 
vity, and even with that ſolicitude neceſſary to ſhelter him from the deceptions 
at that time too common to the miniſters or their favourites, 

Our hiſtory will be really uſeful and intereſting only from the third gene- 
ration, where the publick right of the nation, as well as the method of go- 
vernment, changes. All that precedes it is mere curioſity ; but nevertheleſs 
a curioſity which ought not to be neglected. Hugues Capet was the chief of 
this third race, He was a mam of genius, and had the ingenuity, in the year 
987, to mount the throne of France. He was called by the conſent of all 


the lords of the nation, as the moſt capable of governing them, as well for his 


perſonal] 
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perſonal talents, as for the greatneſs of his birth. He commemorated the firſt 
of January 988, and crowned his ſon Robert, to ſecure him the crown after 
- him. Robert had only piety to his ſhare, of which he had enough for him- 
ſelf and his ſpouſe, whom they accuſed of not having much. And as if the 
throne had of right belonged to this family, ſhe would not ſtay to pacify the 
troubles which had aroſe on account of the crown, and which it would have 
been well worth the while to have diſputed. Hugues, that he might not ex- 
cite againſt himſelf new troubles, was obliged to relinquiſh the title of here. 
ditary ſucceſſion to each of the lords, the governments of which they were 
put in poſſeſſion from the end of the ſecond race of our kings, not by any 
written inſtrument or verbal contract, but only by ſufferance, or a tacit conſent, 
From hence a part of the original of the grand fiefs, eſpecially the fix grand 
lay or military peerdoms, which were confirmed under the ſucceſſors of 
Hugues. The —_ was undiſturbed under the firſt deſcendants of Ro- 
bert, except ſome few particular troubles, which did not affect the peace of 
the ſtate. | | 
And as the nation always loved war, and having no occaſion to exerciſe 
It againſt her neighbours, ſhe carried her arms to the moſt diſtant parts; hence 
the Croiſadoes, who carried it even into Aſia. They even believed, that to 
animate the zeal and ardour of the faithful, as well as the chiefs, they 
ought to colour them with a tincture of devotion, that both might know 
that they ought to ſnatch the holy places from out of the hands of the in- 
fidels, by whom they had been profaned. Theſe wars, all holy as they were, 
did not ſucceed from the mean jealouſy of the chiefs, and the diſorders of the 
ſoldiers. Theſe devout men, who feared the profanation in Paleſtine, made 
no ſcruple to introduce it into their hearts, in Achrering themſelves up to all 
the paſſions of which mankind are ſuſceptible. We have already pointed out 
what has been written in French of the<hiſtory of the holy wars. The let- 
' ters of St. Bernard enter into this interval, and ſhow how many political ne- 
gotiations this ſaint had employed, notwithſtanding his inclination to be re- 
tired and diſengaged. The hiſtory of Eleanor of Guyennes, the repudiated 
wife of Louis VII. written in French by M. de Larrey, will lay open the im- 
prudence of this king, and conſequently ſhew the original of the differences 
which we have fince had with England. The life of Philip Auguſtus pre- 
ſents us one of the greateſt kings of the monarchy, who firſt began the re- 
union of the grand fiefs to the body of the ſtate, from which they had been 
divided. | | 
But Louis IX. began a ſucceſſion of ſplendid reigns, all of which were 
not equally happy. After having examined the hiſtory of Blanche the queen, 
his mother, given by the baron D'Autevil, we ſhall hazard nothing in reading 
the hiſtory of that holy king, publiſhed by M. Filleau de la Cheze ; which is 
well wrote, tho” ſomewhat tedious. Louis is deſcribed always on his knees at 
the foot of a crucifix. It is true, he was a chriſtian ; he was very religious; 
but he was not leſs great, and his religion did not prevent him from puniſh- 
ing ſeverely the biſhops when they were remiſs in their duty, tho' they were 
not wanting in paying their reſpects as vaſſals of the crown. He took care 
that each perſon executed the duties of his office. This we call the religion 
and true piety of a prince, in the ſame manner as we ſay a ſubje& ought to 
do his duty in whatever ſituation he is in. The memoirs of Jean Sire de Join- 
ville, of which the learned Mr. Du Cange has given us ſo fine an edition, 
ſhould come after. This eminent author, who was familiar with this pious 
king, has painted kim in ſuch natural colours, as are not to be found 3 
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he writings of thoſe who wrote of what they themſelves ſaw. I am not igno- 

rant from whence Du Haillan took what he ſaid of this great king, who ne- 

yer gave the leaſt praiſe to his political or private life. In his ſtate of the af- 

fairs of France, lib. ii, he ſays, © Behold the reign of juſtice and of religion, 
« which began with Louis IX. who after his death was ſurnamed the 1aint, 
« on account of his religious diſpoſition ; having enriched and honoured the 
« people of the church, founded many monaſteries of men and women, 
« and rebuilt thoſe which time had decayed, Theſe (continues Du Haillan) 
« are all the foundations of the canonization of ſaints ; and many have been 
« canonized, who never did any thing that was good but building churches. 
„However, he was not ſo devout as to neglect his buſineſs, or omit. extend- 
« ing the limits of his kingdom, or taking any advantage over his neigh- 
« bours or ſubjects; by which he ſhewed, that where any advantage was to 
« be gained, he did not always ſuffer himſelf to be reſtrained by conſcience.” 
If John de Serres, the Huguenot hiſtorian, had ſpoken in this manner, one 
ſhould not have been ſurpriſed ; but it is ſtrange that a catholick writer ſhould 
wandert ſo contrary to hiſtorick truth, and the character of that great prince, 
who was even reſpected by the infidels, who intended, tho' he was a captive, 
o have choſen him for their king. But apparently Du Haillan was willing 
he ſhould paſs under the name of the holy king, a principle which he ſhould 
have made uſe of as a rule to himſelf, 

It is a loſs to us that they did not print in French the continuation of Wil- 
liam of Nangis, which is in manuſcript in ſome of the great libraries; but it 
js to be hoped that in time they will publiſh that monument of the hiſtory of 
Philip the Bold, the ſon of St. Louis, We ſee, under the reign of Philip le 
Fel, diſputes which, for the welfare of religion, ſhould not have happened; 
but ſuch as they are, we may ſee the hiſtory of them in Dupuy, and ſome 
en in Baillet. The following reigns to Philip of Valois were very ſhort. 

nder this prince, and his ſucceſſor king John, the wars with England broke 
put ; and France ſaw herſelf at the brink of being reduced to the Engliſh go- 
vernment, All theſe ſhould be examined in Froiſſart, who has treated on 
hat part of the French hiſtory, from the year 1326 to 1400: and notwith- 
ſtanding his affection for the Engliſh nation, he could not forbear ſhewing 
that the kingdom owed its preſervation to the wiſdom of Charles V. who, as 
regent of the kingdom during the captivity of king John his father, mounted 
he throne after im. The hiſtories of Bertrand of Gueſclin, and the mar- 
ſhal de Boucicaut, muſt be added, as they will ſerve to correct where Froiſſart 
has wrote with too much partiality. yi 

The hiſtory of Charles VI. preſents us a reign ſtill more diſturbed, either from 
the grand ſchiſm of the weſt, ſo fatal to the church, or from the differences 
of the dukes of Orleans and Bourgoine, or even from the intrigues of Iſabella of 
bavaria queen of France, who carried on a ſecret correſpondence with the 
enemies of the ſtate, namely, the Engliſh, in order to make them maſters of 
the kingdom, as they were in effect for ſome time after the death of the king. 
he fatal ſources of theſe diſorders plainly appear in the hiſtory of that prince, 
publiſhed by Mr. Le Laboureur, as well as in that of Juvenal des Urſins, 
and De Monſtelet, which reaches from the year 1400 down to 1467. The 
eign of Charles VII. which begun very effeminately, did not become one of 
he moſt glorious of our monarchy, but, by a ſucceſſion of prodigies, might be 
eld as a miracle. A poor girl reſtored courage to the king and nation. She 
auſed this prince to be crowned, baniſhed as one may ſay to Bourges, 
aving ſcarcely the leaſt province of his kingdom, but poſſeſſing nevertheleſs 
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the hearts of his ſubjects; and the king at length, after a war of about thi 
years, began to drive the Engliſh from his territories. His hiſtory, by Moy. 
ſtrelet — ſome others, ought to accompany the moſt curious and ſingula 
pieces which have been written on the maid of Orleans, which is looked upon 
as the moſt extraordinary event in the hiſtory of the French nation. 

We find under the reign of Louis XI. the greateſt writer France has pro. 
duced, for his ſimple, ingenuous, and at the ſame time inſtructive and en. 
lightening manner of writing hiſtory ; I mean Philip de Comines, who may 
be compared to the greateſt patterns of antiquity, not only on account of th, 
extenſiveneſs of the fabject ut for that natural taſte which enlightens the 
mind and affects the heart. This book ought never to be out of the hang; 
of princes, any more than it was out of the hands of the emperor Charles v. 
It might have inſpired Charles VIII. with ſome flight idea of heroiſm ; but 
he was very far from being poſſeſſed of it. He undertook one of thoſe dan. 
_ enterpriſes which ſeldom ſucceed ; which is all that is remarkable in 

is reign with the ſtates of Tours, and the tyranny of Madam de Beaujeu. 
The hiſtories which are written partly by Philip de Comines, and partly by 
William de Jaligny and Andre de la Vigne, are originals, and were writ in 
his time. It is pity we have not had the new tranſlation of Guicciardini; in 
which we ſhould ſee the fine expedition which this prince made in the king. 
dom of Naples. From thence this great hiſtorian begins his work. The 
faults which this king committed muſt not be imputed to him, but to his evil 
counſellors, with whom he was ſurrounded. Louis XII. who followed, was 
very different on the throne, for he was great even in his misfortunes. His 
hiſtory, written by Claude de Seiſſel, John de Saint-Gelais, and John D'Au- 
ton, repreſent him as he was, good to his ſubjects, whom he did not burthen 
with taxes till forced by the ſituation of his affairs. He was reſpected of 
his neighbours, who frequently deceived him ; for nothing is more eaſy than 
to deceive an honeſt man, whoſe misfortune it is to think as well of others as 
they think of him. We may again read here the hiſtory of the league of Cam- 
bray, by the abbot Du Bos. We may even here add the life of cardinal Am. 
broſe, wrote by the abbot Le Gendre. He 1s not a writer as brilliant as the 
abbot du Bos, but he has at leaſt the merit of being elaborate. 

The memoirs of Du Bellai furniſh us with the whole reign of Francis I. Du 
Bellai, tho? he ſpeaks the truth, is almoſt always apologizing for the king. 
There is, however, in his life ſufficient occaſion for praiſe and cenſure, In 
both caſes Guicciardini will ſerve to correct Du Bellai. It will be neceſſary to 
take the exact medium between theſe two writers, at the ſame time that it 
will be the likelieſt method of arriving at the truth. The hiſtory of William 
Paradin, as well as the life of chevalier Bayart, and ſome other illuftrious 
perſonages of that reign, are not to be neglected. Every thing in hiſtory is 
uſeful, and a man need not fear loſing his time while he has the hopes of 
attaining the truth, | 

In the reign of Henry II. begun the greateſt hiſtorian of the nation; that is 
to ſay, Mr. De Thou, of whom we have already ſpoken. I know he has his 
prejudices, and that he is not exempt from faults; but he has many more in 
foreign hiſtories, than in thoſe of his own nation: however it is, it is the beſt 
that we have. He made uſe of Popeliniere, of Paradin, and the greateſt 
part of the memoirs of the times, of which he had made a large collection; 
and there are ſome that are not to be neglected. This hiſtorian goes as far as 
the year 1607 ; ſo that in this work we meet with the reigns of Francis II. 
Charles IX. Henry III. and the firſt eighteen years of Henry IV. We muſt 
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| nevertheleſs read the ſieur De la Planche and the preſident De la Place. It is 


neceſſary to run through the memoirs of Conde, which are not ſo ſcarce as 
they were ſome years ago. Thoſe which they call the memoirs of Charles IX. 
contain likewiſe eſſential pieces, which are not to be omitted. Caſtelnau and 
Montluc demand our particular attention. The one was a great man of 
the ſtate, and the other an able officer; ſo that both have their merit and 
their uſe. | ? | | U 

But the reign of Henry III. is one of the moſt intereſting of the laſt centuries. 
This prince, who was a very good one, had much leſs greatneſs and reſolu- 
tion than the duke of Guiſe, who deſigned to dethrone him; but both pe- 
riſhed unhappily; the duke, by too precipitate an ambition; and the king, 
from an exceſs of goodneſs and familiarity highly improper in a prince, :eſpe- 
cially in troubleſome” times. It is not enough to read the memoirs of Leſtoile, 
in the edition which he-publiſhed with the moſt ſingular and remarkable pieces 
of his reign ; we muſt run through the three firſt volumes of the League, and 
make a proper application of — is important. The treatiſe on the 
cauſe of taking arms in 1589 is a maſter-picee of the duke of Nevers. Tho 
this nobleman was no great party- man, he did not fail to juſtify king Henry 
III. But we cannot forbear, when we come to the latter end of this prince, 
to entertain ourfelves with the reading of the memoirs of Brantame, ſo 
inſtructing and amuſing. This author, who was perfectly well acquainted 
with there genius of the court, knew how to paint men in colours to attract 
the attention and touch the paſſions. He cloathed the moſt intereſting facts 
in a language peculiar to himſelf: and 'as' he had lived amidft the troubles 
which reigned amongſt courtiers, he had learned to thoſe expreſſions 
which the warmth of his imagination might too eaſily hurry him into. In 
this century there was a deluge of ſeditious books. It was difficult to diſtin. 
guiſh what were proper to be read ; for there were more bad ones than good, 
or even tolerable ones. Paſſion and anger were in theſe troubles a ſufficient 
pretence to write, print, and vend the moſt extravagant pieces relating to the 
confederacy ; and poſterity are not leſs perplexed in the choice of the 
than of the bad, for there were both from each party. As they could defend 
a good cauſe very badly, ſo they ſupported an ill one with plauſible reaſons, 
though falſe ones. 1 

The reign of Henry IV. was not more moderate. The rage of the confe- 
deracy laſted till 1 595, When the leaguers ſeeing their declenſion, they ſuſ- 
pended their libels. Their hearts and minds were ftill full of their miſtaken 
notions ; fear alone induced them to put on a more moderate behaviour. I 
ſhall ſet down in the catalogue, at the end of this diſcourſe, the writers of 
the three firſt reigns of the royal family of Bourbon. The multiplicity of 
books we are loaded with ought to induce us to chooſe with diſcernment, that 
we may avoid bad ones, which coſt us as much time to read as the beſt, 
though to very little purpoſe. 
The time requiſite for a univerſal hiſtory of the nation, may be computed 
in the following manner: 


For an abridgment, ſuch as is extant — — 30 days. 
Du Pleix, or Mezerai before Clovis — 4 

The critical hiſtory of the abbot Du Bos —. 7, of 
Gregory of Tours — — 8 
Eginhart and others on the verſion of M. Couſ in- 3 


St. Bernard's letters 


The hiſtory of Eleonora of Guyenne, by Larrey 


— 8 
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Blanche of Caſtille, by the baron d'Autevil — | : aun 


The hiſtory of St. Louis, by La Chee — 3 | 
| _ — _ fieur De Joinville | 11 ES | 
The difference of Boniface VIII. and Philip le Bel, of M. Dupuy 6 
The fame, by M. Baillet _ x0” wg 2 — — 
The hiſtory of John Froiſſart — 20 
The hiſtory of Bertrand of Gueſclii —2 ĩͥ ĩ9y8 
The hiſtory of the marſhal de Boucicaut — dv, „ut 
The hiſtory of Charles VII. by Laboureur . —— 30 
The ſame, by juvenal of Urſins — 16 
The hiſtory of Enguerrand of Monſtrele— 30 
Whatever regards the Maid of Orleeaaask — 8 
The memoirs of Philip de Comines —— 260 
Charles VIII. by Jaligny and la Vigne a 3 i 
The hiſtory of Francis Guicciardini ———— e . 
Louis XII. by Seiſſel, S. Galais, and John d' A is 26 15 
The abbot Du Bos on the league of Cambray — 8 
The abbot Le Gendre, life of cardinal Amboiſe ; W067 
'The memoirs of Mr. Du Bellay on Francis I. — 12 
Fhe hiſtory of our own times, by Paradin — 
The hiſtory of M. De Thou 5 — % 10 ee: 
The hiſtorians of the reign of Francis II. eee 
The memoirs of Conde may be run through in — 
The memoirs of Charles IX. — 
The memoirs of ChaſtelnauUueu — —— 


The memoirs of Montluc 


„8 E 


The memoirs of Leſtoile R —ů— 

The memoirs of the league, to examine them „ 

Treatiſe of the taking of arms, of M. De Nevers 

Choice pieces of Henry III. | niet 10 

The lives of the great captains of Brantome — 10 

The reign of Henry IV. N . — 30 
— Louis XIII. Ns Al a ; 30 

— Louis XIV. 30 


| : | Which makes in all 635 days ; 
that is to ſay, twenty-one months. But I reckon they might employ two 
years, that one might have the better opportunity to reviſe ſome paſſages 
which are more eſſential than others. . 

What I have obſerved regards not only the univerſal hiſtory of France ; for 
that hiſtory has no leſs than others ſeveral intereſting branches. Such is the 
hiſtory of the Gallican church ; that of the public right of the nation, whe- 
ther in the political or eccleſiaſtical order : the genealogy, as well of our kings, 
as the great families of the kingdom, which is very uſeful, left we ſhould 
ſometimes confound thoſe families which are leſs celebrated, and who endea- 
vour to take upon themſelves the greateſt names. I put alſo as particular 
branches, the hiſtory of the great fiefs of the crown; thoſe of provinces and 
cities; of the grand officers, as well as the great men who have appeared in 
our time, and whom we may conſider as the pillars of the ſtate, We know 
that kings, as active and as well diſpoſed as they may be in ſo great a king- 
dom, do not know how to conduct and execute every thing by themſelves. 


How 
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How happy are thoſe who know how to make a good choice! And what 
bleflings are heaped upon them by their ſubjects, when they have the good 
fortune of employing wiſe and faithful miniſters ? But theſe ſtudies depend upon 
every one's particular taſte or views. Sometimes even a man's ſtation in life 
may oblige him to engage in them ; when it does, he ought to conſult others 
well verſed in our hiſtory; or at leaft truſt for his information to books, where 
he may find ſufficient rules and examples for his conduct. 
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The uſe of books in ſtudying hiflory. Recapitulation of the remarks already made on 
general and particular hiftories ; with a plan of the tables contained in this work. 


M Y readers may very well be ſurpriſed to ſee me reckon the days, and even 
the minutes, that one may employ in the peruſal of univerſal hiſtory, 
and of the particular hiſtories of the different ſtates of the univerſe. I be- 
lieve it is the firſt time that any author has given ſuch a computation. But 
I had ſome good reaſons for acting in this manner; the two principal ones are 
as follows. Firſt, to ſhew that the numberleſs volumes of which our great 
libraries are compoſed, are neither neceſſary, nor even always uſeful, in 
forming a good hiſtorian; there is more real advantage in reading twice a good 
work, than in going through ſeveral bad ones in a curſory manner. My ſe- 
cond reaſon is, to prove that a rational ſtudy of hiſtory is not a boundleſs ob- 
ject, nor as difficult to compaſs as ſome people may think it. 

I ſhall therefore make in this place a remark authoriſed by repeated trials; 
on examining the largeſt libraries, I have found they contained no leſs than 
to the amount of zo, ooo volumes in folio, of univerſal and particular hiſtory, 
which has often made me aſk myſelf, if to underſtand hiſtory it was neceſſary 
to examine, and turn over ſo ſtrange a chaos of books? But the thing is even 
impoſlible, though providence ſhould reſtore us the longevity of our firſt fathers. 
Here is the exact calculation I have more than once made upon this occaſion, 
having found myſelf often in a ſituation proper to repeat it, without any diſ- 
traction. I have obſerved, that when TI read fourteen hours a days, I was obliged 
to ſpend ten days in reading one of the volumes of Mr. de Thou's original 
hiſtory, It is true, that every volume contains between 1300 and 1400 
pages, which makes about ten pages an hour. And this is in reality the 
quantity I found I could read, but without making any extracts or obſervati- 
ons. Now it is impoſſible to continue to read at this rate; ten hours a day 
is the moſt that can be expected, to proceed in a regular eaſy manner, and this 
makes about one hundred folio pages a day; ſo that we may fairly conclude- 
that ſince ſuch volumes cron 5 contain a thouſand pages, a perſon can- 
not read above three of them, or their equivalent, in a month, or thirty-ſix in 
a year. Thus, ſaid I to myſelf, a man in fifty years could not peruſe above 
1800 volumes in folio, though ever ſo free from interruptions ;' and even to do 
ſo much, he muſt not ſtop to make obſervations or extracts, or compare texts. 
I am therefore convinced, that it is impoſſible for a man to read above 1200 
volumes, and think ever ſo little about what he reads. But what proportion is 
there between 1200 and 30,000 volumes? What I here advance of the time 
a man can beſtow on reading, can be eaſily proved. People ſeldom ſit down 
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to read in a ſerious manner, till the age of twenty, and ſometimes even not 
ſo ſoon; nor can any man continue to read ſeriouſly for more than half a 
century. When arrived at the age of ſeventy, our faculties decay: the eyes can 
no longer diſcern objects as uſual, and the ſenſes begin to loſe their former 
vigour, if they have not already entirely loſt it. | f 
What then ought we to do in this caſe ? We ought to confine ourſelves to a 
ſele& number of books, fach efpecially as are the works of approved writers, 
But what muſt become of the reſt ? What muſt become of the great and nume- 
rous libraries? Why let them ſerve as dictionaries, to be conſulted occaſio- 
nally, or when any difficulty occurs. Frue knowledge, therefore, does not 
conſiſt ſo much, in an unlimited courſe of reading, as in a ſerious ſtudy of the 
beſt works, with judgment enough to conſult other performances, and find in 
them the fineſt point of conteſted queſtions. An able writer always takes care 
to inform his readers of thoſe who have wrote on the ſame ſubject, and there- 
fore is doubly uſeful ; firſt, by inſtructing us exactly; ſecondly, by 3 
know where and how we may penetrate deeper into what he advances. We 
are not to expect the ableſt lawyer, or divine, ſhould immediately decide every 
difficult point in their ſeveral profeſſions; though they may underſtand per- 
fectly well the principles by which it is to be decided, they cannot at once 
ſee to the bottom of them : but permit them to retire a little to their cloſet, 
and they return to you with their minds enlightened, and ready to reſolve alt 
your doubts, and direct you with ſafety. Thus in a man of general 
learning. the information he can ſtill find in books, has the advantage 
of any knowledge he has already acquired; the principal uſe of which, when 
ue? applied, is to diſtinguiſh between true and falſe learning. It is __ 
earned men as among tradeſmen, fome of whom un their buſine 
better than others. | 
I faid that the ſecond motive I had for riſking my calculations, was to 
ſhew that a reaſonable ſtudy of hiſtory was by no means an immenſe object; 
and that it could be accompliſhed in a moderate ſpace of time, I do not ad- 
viſe, as I have already hinted, above ſix hours reading a day; and neverthe- 
leſs, I am of opinion, that with ſuch moderate application a perſon. may in 
ten years acquire a more than ſuperficial knowledge of hiſtory. This I ſhall 
now prove by the reſult of all the particular calculations I have already 
iven. | 
: As I take notice of two different, but yet ſubordinate, methods of reading 
ſtudying hiſtory, I ſhall likewiſe give the two calculations peculiar to 
them. x 
In the firſt place then, I allow for a firſt peruſal, but not a ſtudied one, of 
ſacred hiſtory, and that of Egypt and Aſſy ria 


79 days, or — 2 months and a half 
The Grecian hiſtory, 56 days, err 2 months 
The Roman hiſtory, 36 days, or — + month and a quarter 
Modern hiftory, viz, | 
That of the church — 5 months, 1 quarter 


Continuation of the Roman hiſtory, 136 days, or 4 months and a half 
The hiſtory of France, 171 days, or 5 months and a half 


The hiſtory of Germany, 57 days, or —— 2 months 

That of Holland, 57 days, or ee FRA 2 months 

That of Switzerland, 35 days, or — 1 month 
That of Piedmont, or Savoy, 30 days, or — 1 month ä 
That of England, 166 days, or — 5 months and a half 


That 
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That of Spain and Portugal, 87 days, or —— z months | 
That of Italy 103 days, or | 3 months 
That of the Turks, and northern nations, 88 days, or 3 months 


which in all, for the fiſt peruſal of ancient, as well as modern hiſtory, makes 
42 months, though I call it 48, that is four years at moſt, allowing for 
unavoidable interruptions, and the time that it may be proper to ſpend in te- 
viewing a ſecond time the moſt intereſting paſſages. . | 

s to the propoſed reviſal of the fix principal branches of hiſtory, the re- 
ſult of what I have already ſaid of it is as follows: 
Sacred hiſtory 78, or even go days — 3 months 
The hiſtory of ancient Egypt, of Babylon, and Aſſy- | 

ria, and of modern Aſſyria, or Perſia, 


32 days, or ——— 1 month 
The Grecian hiſtory, as well before as ſince Alexan- 
der, 180 days, or — 6 months 


The Roman hiſtory, by modern writers, 210 days, or 7 months 
The ſame, by the original writers, 135 days, but ſay 6 months 


The general and particular hiſtory of the church 30 months 
The hiſtory of France, 633 days, but we may call it 24 months 


In M 20 years 6 months. 

Thus it appears that my purpoſe is anſwered, and that a young man, tho? 
given to good company, may notwithſtanding acquire a more than ſuperficial 
knowledge of hiſtory in about ten years; ſo that by ſetting out at the age of 
twenty, when people generally begin to read in good earneſt, one may expect 
» have finiſhed at the age of thirty. It is not co be imagined that ſuch a 
courſe of reading will leave no time or attention for ether neceſſary ſtudies ; on 
the contrary, 1 Faire boldly affirm, that it muſt contribute greatly to our making 
a progreſs in them, becauſe hiſtory may in a manner be looked upon as an uni- 
verſal ſcience : it enlarges the mind ; whereas the other ſciences confine it to 
{ome particular ſpot, and never preſent it with more than a ſingle object. 
Hiſtory ſupplies us with general rules in morality, politicks, or the law of na- 
tions, the weakneſs of governments, and the cauſe of their downfal. In a 
word, we find in hiftory the principles of all public and private tranſactions. 

I have omitted mentioning a great many other branches of hiſtory, which 
belong to my plan; but this omiſſion may be eaſtly ſupplied by thoſe, who 
are ever ſo little acquainted with hiſtorical performances. The peruſal of thoſe 
branches of hiſtory is rather a work of taſte, than neceflity; and the 
{ame thing may be ſaid of a great many preliminary treatiſes belonging botli to 
the general and the particular hiſtory of nations. Some of them are taken 
notice of in the catalogue that is at the end of this diſcourſe. Such pieces 
open praſpects to us, they even give opportunities of making uſeful reſlections 
on, and drawing ſome 2 from every paſſage. Beſides, it is well 
known, that particular hiſtories furntſh much more affecting events, than are 
to be found in theſe that are general. A ſiege, a battle, the important mo- 
tion of an army, give ſatisfaction to the general and the ſoldier, and ſupply 
them with rules for their conduct; but however intereſting ſuch tranſactions 
may be in the body af hiſtory, I muſt own they make leſs impreſſions on me, 
than the characters, and the private and domeſtick lives of great men. Lam 
pleaſed with the intrigues that attend great events, and with thoſo commotions 
an the courts of princes which are 0m to be met with no where but in 
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particular hiſtories, becauſe they ſerve to make men more prudent, by acquaint- 
ing them with the policy of miniſters. I find more pleaſure in peruſing cardi- 
nal Richlieu's journal, which acquaints me, with the ſprings of his conduct, 
than in ſome part of the hiſtory of Lewis XIII. Villeroy's memoirs acquaint 
me with the middling character of Henry III. who was fonder of liſtening to 
his favourites, than his miniſters. ' Works of this kind are the moſt valuable 
part of hiſtory, but it is only ſince the reign of Lewis XI. that we are well ſap- 
plied with them; the ſucceſs which attended the memoirs of Philip de Co- 
mines, having encouraged ſucceeding courtiers to follow and imitate that ge- 
lebrated writer. | | 

I muſt own, that when firſt I propoſed my plan of calculation, a difficulty 
was raiſed againſt it. It was aſked, how I could expect that people ſhould 
remember what they had read in ſo ſhort a time, and in ſo curſory a manner? 
To which I returned the following plain anſwer : thoſe who have a happy 
memory will eaſily retain the more eſſential paſſages in the authors I have pro- 
poſed ; whilſt thoſe whoſe retentive faculty is not ſo good, will have the 
pleaſure of reading the ſame thing twice over; and the ſecond peruſal will 
make the ſame impreſſion on them, that may be expected from a ſingle peruſal 
by thoſe of a happier memory. | | 

I have hitherto confined myſelf to Europe, and have even inſiſted a 
great deal more on the peruſal of the hiſtory of France, than that of any other 
country; but I do not imagine I ought to be blamed for behaving in this man- 
ner. Every one may conſider his own country upon the fame-plan, and with 
the ſame views. As what I fay is general, my ideas will bear being modified 
and ranged according to every one's taſte and particular ſituation of life. 

We may till examine the other parts of the world, at leaſt the modern hiſtory 
of them ; ſuch may be that of the Saracens and Arabs, of whom Peter Bergeron, 
and the cqunt de Roullainvilliers have given .us ſome account. The ſame 
Bergeron, and after him father Dorleans, a jeſyit, have wrote concerning the 
Tartars, of whom we likewiſe have a pretty curious hiſtory, printed in Hol- 
land, but more valuable for its notes than for the text. Dappers has pub- 

liſhed one of Aſia in Dutch, which deſerves a tranſlation, as well as his Africa. 

But to ſurvey a-part the different portions of that continent, I muſt obſerve, 
that Kempfer is the only author we can depend upon for Japan, as is fa- 
ther du Halde for China; father Cartrou and monſieur Berniers for the Mo- 
gul's country; and Olearius and Chardin for Perſia. Dappers, and before him 
Marmol, will be ſufficient for Africa, and Antonio de Herrera, for the new 
world. I paſs lightly over all theſe places, becauſe travellers, whoſe writings, in 
my opinion, are calculated more for amuſement than ſtudy, inſtrutt us ſufficient. 
ly in what regards the other parts of the world: the madern hiſtory of thoſe re- 
mote countries is beſides the moſt uſeful part of it, becauſe it is only within 
the laſt hundred years we have had any concerns with them of intereſt or 
commerce. $0 that upon the whole, we may truſt to our taſte in the choice 
of ſuch books. | f 

However, we are not to beſtow our attention equally on all foreign nations. 
We ought to make a diſtinction between thoſe whoſe hiſtory we may dwell up- 
on a litile, and thoſe whoſe hiſtory it will, he ſufficient ta take a curſory view 
of, The Saracens and Arabs, however ancient, are no way intereſting but 
ſince the ſeventh. century. We might be well ſurpriſed at the rapidity of their 
conqueſts, if we were not appriſed by other events of the great influence of 
faniticiſm over the imagination of men, even of thoſe who appear more un- 
der the direction of the ſenſes, than that of the mind. Nevertheleſs, tho de 
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hometan Arabs, at firſt confined to a corner of Arabia, make themſelves 
maſters of Africa, paſs over into Spain, and penetrate to the very center of 
France. On another fide, they reduce the greateſt part of Aſia, and make 
their way into iſlands and countries unknown to all other nations. Of this 
their amazing ſucceſs, we have a ſufficient account in the firſt part of the hif- 
tory of Mahomet, by the count de Boullainvilliers; to which, if it ſhould be 
found requiſite, we might add'the hiſtory of the caliphs, by Emalcin, tran- 
lated into French by Peter Vattier. But as all things have their periods, ſo 
that of the Arabs and Muſſulmans is over, and it is plain that they are now 
in a declming ſtate. They know it themſelves; witneſs their attention not to 
have two enemies upon their hands at the ſame time. Beſides, they are now 
divided, and this diviſion is the cauſe” of their preſent weakneſs. Upon the 
whole then, conſidering the preſent ſtate of affairs in Europe, and other parts 
of the world, there does not appear any great reaſon to fear their power, un- 
leſs ſome unexpected revolution ſhould happen to revive it. | 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of the Tartars, who were formerly the terrar 
of the eaſt. They therefore over-ran Aſia and Europe; they even ravaged, 
more than once, different kingdoms of this laſt continent; nevertheleſs, for 
the laſt three hundred years they have been in a ſtate of ination. Satisfied 
with a rambling country life, they make no movements that can alarm their 
neighbours. This invaſion of China can only be attributed to the Chineſe 
themſelves, who nat being able- to agree amongſt themſelves, were ſtupid 
enough to call to their aſſiſtance a tribe of Tartars, called Mongul, who, de- 
lighted with the mildneſs of the climate, the fertility of the ſoil, and the 
eaſyneſs of the people, thought proper to reconcile them, by making them 
all ſubjects alike. The Chineſe beſides had bad governors, and this revolu- 
tion has procured them good ones, with whom they are as well pleaſed, as 
with thoſe they had had before the year 1640, when this memorable event 
happened. But to ſay the truth in a few words, their antient hiſtory contains 
nothing very intereſting. Their manners and cuſtoms, and the progreſs of 
the chriſtian religion among them, within theſe laſt two hundred years, are 
the only things that deſerve our attention, Of 

Though we have a great number of books on the new world, there are but 
few of them, notwithitanding, purely hiſtorical ; they may even be all reduc- 
ed to Antonio de Herrera, tranſlated for the moſt part into French, and 
abridged by John de Laet, in a work, which, tho' pretty curious, is but little 
cead. This is what he has done relating to the new world. | 


Per of this work. 


T ſhall now ſpeak of the plan T havey laid down to myſelf for the preſent 
performance. I have divided it into parts, one for ancient hiſtory, to the 
coming of Jeſus Chriſt, and the other for modern hiſtory, from Jeſus Chriſt 
to our days. I begin each part by a continued chronology of events, and call 
this chronology, a chronological table. The manner of reckoning which I 
have adopted is plain and eaſy, being that of always dating from the year of 


Jeſus Chriſt, which is the common center of my chronology. I date the events 


of ancient hiſtory by years before qeſus Chriſt, and thoſe of modern hiſtory 
by years ſince Jeſus Chriſt, Nevertheleſs, the chronology of the firſt ages af- 
ter the deluge contains two ſingularities : the firſt is that of giving two 
computations, according to the two different texts of the holy ſcriptures ; viz. 
the common Hebrew, which is the 5 with the Latin vulgate, and the He- 
| 4 brew 
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brew Samaritan text, which agrees almoſt in every thing with the int. 
But as ſoon as I get clear of the chronological difficulties, I only make uſe of 
the computation of years before Jefus Chriſt, which for facred | hiſtory 
does not happen *till after the reign of Solomon. But there is a kind of hiſtory, 
in which neither the Hebrew text, nor the Samaritan text, can be of 
ſervice. This is the ancient profane hiſtory, before the olympiads. [ 
thought proper to ſeparate it from the ſacred hiſtory, and I relate the events 
belonging to it in a parallel page, oppoſite to thoſe of the ſacred hiſtory. Ido 
not mix them with one another, till the hiſtorical times beginning with the 
olympiads, 776 years before the æra of Jeſus Chriſt. To give the better 
Opportunity of readily adjuſting the time of the ſeveral events, I divide this 
Chronology into epochas, as may heretofore appear. Let us now examine 
what is to be found in the ſmaller tables, which I diſtinguiſh from the 
ater, | | 
What I call ſmaller tables, are the parallel reigns of kings, either 
compared among themſelves, or with facred hiſtory, which I divide into epo- 
chas, in the ſame manner with the greater chronological table. I compare it 
ſince the deluge with the hiſtories of Egypt, Babylon, and Aſſyria, the only 
hiſtories of thoſe early times which have any evident concern with that of the 
Jews. My plan of the hiſtory of Egypt, is formed on the computation I 
have made of its kings, after the exacteſt authors, both antient and modern. 
As to the hiſtories of Babylon and Aſſyria, I have given two methods of 
ranging their ſucceſſion ; one according to Julius Africanus, quoted by Syn- 
cellus, which is almoſt the ſame with that of Cteſias, adopted by Diodorus Si- 
culus, Euſebius, and the writers of antiquity. The ſecond method is that 
attributed by Uſher to Herodotus, and followed by ſome celebrated authors, 
which I therefore thought myſelf obliged to mention, in order to abide by my 
firſt plan, of not confining any one to my own particular ideas. But as ſoon 
as I have finiſhed the third and fourth epocha, I give on eight parallel columns, 
Page 120, 121, the kings of Greece, and even thoſe of Aſia, whoſe reigns 
we are acquainted with, viz. thoſe of Troy, Tyre, Lydia, Pontus, Bythinia, 
and Pergamus ; and likewiſe the ſucceſſors of Alexander in Macedonia, Sy- 
ria, and Egypt, whoſe hiſtory reaches to the eſtabliſhment of the Roman go. 
vernment in all the countries formerly poſſeſſed by that conqueror. | 
In the ſecond ſmaller table of this part, I have laid down in order, page 
134, 135, the different manners, in which chronologiſts date the events of the 
fourth epocha of ancient hiſtory, reaching from the going out of Egypt ta 
the foundation of Solomon's temple. It is well known how much interpre- 
ters, even among catholicks and gem, wy diſagree in their computations 
of this interval. In general, it is called but 480 years ; but others give it 
62. In particular father Pezron, in his defence of the antiquity of the times. 
ſoy one then may chuſe that manner of computation, which he finds beſt 
to anſwer his purpoſe ;” as for my part I have adopted that which gives this 
interval 5 80 years. | x 
The third of the ſmaller tables, which reaches from page 136, to page 143, 
is a calculation made from year to year, of the reigns of the kings of Juda 
and Iſrael. It is well known, that the greateſt part of theſe laſt, ſenſible of 
their being uſurpers, took care, in order to affure the crown to their deſcen- 
dants, to get their ſons acknowledged in their life-time, and likewiſe affociat- 
ed them in government. It js this doable beginning of their reigns, which 
occaſions the greateſt difficulty in reconciling the books of the kings, and 
thoſe of chronicles. Mr. le Brun Deſmarettes, a virtuous clergyman of 
a | Rouen, 
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Rouen, but retired to Orleans, thought this difficulty conſiderable enough to 
deſerve a particular work, under the title of Concordie /ibrorum regum et pa- 
ralipomenon ; and it is the reſult of his book that I have given in the firſt 
part of this work. | hd 

The 143d page furniſhes a fourth ſmaller table, which contains the calendar 
of the Grecian hiſtory, but only ſince the olympiads. This calendar is of 
ſervice in ſettling the chronology of thoſe times which are called hiſtorical. 
It would not have been poſlible to diſpoſe them under the four epochas to 
which they belong, without occaſioning ſome confuſion. I have therefore 
made a ſeparate table of them, which reaches to the 28th year of the chriſtian 
zra, and ſo comprehends a ſpace of aBout 800 years. I have there related all 
the great events of the Grecian hiſtory, and ſometimes thoſe. of the Roman, 
and have likewiſe given the names of ſuch of the archons of Athens as we 
are acquainted with, for we are very far from knowing them all. This table 
reaches from page 143 to page 169, The advantage of it will appear, in 


peruſing the original authors. 

I next give at the 46gth page, that celebrated piece of chronology, known 
by the ſeveral names of the Paros, Arundel, or Oxford Marbles. It takes 
its firſt name from the iſland of Paros, in the Archipelago, where this chroni- 
cle was found, in the beginning of the ſeventeenth century; and as it is cut in 
marble, there is no reaſon to ſuſpe& that any faults have been committed in 
tranſcribing it. The marbles of this chronology were brought to England by 
the care of lord Thomas Arundel, and it is for this reaſon that they go by 
his name. Laſtly, they are called Oxford Marbles, becauſe they have been en- 
truſted to the care of that univerſity, which for learning is one of the moſt 
famous in Great-Britain. This — engraved 264 years before 
the chriſtian æra: it ſerves to rectify the of a great many events of the 
ancient hiſtory of Greece. I have not been vain enough to give it in Greek, 
but have been ſatisfied to correct the Latin tranſlation by the original text. It 
is well known; that the famous Selden took care to ſee it printed at London, 
in 1628 ; ſince which Mr. Prideaux publiſhed it at Oxford, in 1676, and after 
that a ſecond time, within theſe few years. 2 

After this I give at page 182 a fifth ſmaller table, containing the Faſti Ro- 
mani Conſulares, for the ſtudy of the original writers of the Roman hiſtory. 
There are different ways of referring them to the years of Rome, but I ſhall 
mention but two ; one is that of Varro, followed by the ableſt chronologitts ; 
and the other, that of the Faſti, or Marbles of the Capitol ; but the difference 
between them makes but one year, and L have ſuited them to the years before 
the common æra of Jeſus Chriſt. This table is not only neceſſary for the 
hiſtory of the Roman republick, and that of the Roman empire, but even for 
the laws of the emperors, and the hiſtory of the-church. I have brought it 
down as low as it was poſſible. | | 

As a great many learned men required of me, that I ſhould mention thoſe 
who had made themſelves remarkable by their acquaintance with the ſciences, 
I thought it my duty to make in their favour a ſeparate article, which begins 
at page 236. Tho' I ſpoke of ſeveral of them in the fourth of the ſmaller ta- 
bles, which treats of the olympiads, I made no difficulty of mentioning them 
a ſecond time, in this ſixth ſmaller table, which not only ſerves to aſcertain 
the time in which the learned men of antiquity flouriſhed, but likewiſe to 
thew the progreſs of the ſciences, and I have brought it down to the ſixth age 
of the church. But I would not have any one think that the date placed, 
againſt their births, is that either of their birth or their death. It is only 

: that 
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that of one of the years in which they flouriſhed ; for it is well known that men 
of learning are ſudden phenomena, that appear and vaniſh almoſt in the ſame 
inſtant, I endeavoured to mention one the years in which their reputa- 
tion was at the higheſt pitch, and I have always taken notice in which of the 
ſciences they were moſt famous. I believe that I ſhall be thought worthy of 
thanks, for having pointed out the beſt edition of the works of thoſe that 
are ſtill in —_ o that this ſmaller table will have a literary curioſity to re- 
commend it, above thoſe, that are merely chronological. 

Some learned men belonging to the religious orders, having given 
me to underſtand, that a table of indictions was abſolutely neceſſary for the 
ſtudy of the original writers of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and even the diplomas of 
the emperors, and thoſe of the popes : I have with pleaſure added one. I ex- 
tracted it from the firſt volume of the Gallia Chriſtiana of father de Sainte 
Marthe, but it contained ſome miſtakes, ſome of which I corrected, as I have 
already mentioned; and I am obliged to the reverend father Stephen Brice, 
a learned benedictin of the abbey of St. Germain des Pres, for having pointed 
out to me thoſe that I had overlooked . Learned men, who underſtand the 
uſe of indictions, in the ſtudy of chronology and hiſtory, are not agreed about 
the origin of this method of computation. Scaliger pretends it is as ancient 
as the æra of Antioch, 48 years before that of Jeſus Chriſt, and of which I 
made ſome mention at the page 104 of this firſt part. Others bring it down 
ſo low as the year 312 of Jeſus Chriſt, which makes a difference of about 359 
years. It is nevertheleſs pretended by ſame, that St. Athanaſius is the firſt 
who ſpoke of it. But it is requiſite to make a remark, in order to prevent 
miſtakes in the computation of indiftions. The indiction has two beginnings, 
an eaſtern, and weſtern one. - The former falls on the firſt day of September, 
whereas the latter coincides with the twenty-fourth. It is impoſſible to aſſign 
the reaſon of this difference. When therefore we meet with the indiction in 
any author, we ought to examine if he is of Conſtantinople, Greece, or 
other parts of the eaſt ; for if he is, we may be ſure that he begins his indic- 
tion the firſt of September ; whereas, if he is a Roman, belongs to the Latin 
church; or is of any of the weſtern.countries, as Gaul, Spain, Great-Britain, 
&c. the indiction he makes uſe of does not begin till the 24th of September. 
The popes themſel ves have conformed to this laſt practice; and it is only ſince 
about the council of Conſtance, or the beginning of the 15th century, that 
they changed the day of indiction to Chriſtmas-day, which now makes the 
firſt day of the Roman year. This is told us by the celebrated Ciacconius, 
who has related it in poſitive terms, in the preliminaries to his lives of the 
popes, and he had a good right to know it, ſince he lived in the next century 
after the holding of that council. 

It will be of great ſervice to thoſe who intend to conſult the original au- 
thors, to be well acquainted with the ancient and modern months of different 
nations, for which reaſon I have given a table of them in the 28 fſt, and fol- 
lowing pages of the firſt part, But the ancient Roman calendar, which the 
reader will find, page 284, is by far the moſt uſeful. We are apt to be 4 4 
ped at almoſt every ſtep, by the manner of counting by calends, leſt us by 
the ancient Romans, and which is made uſe of to this day, not only in the 
reſcripts of the court of Rome, but by ſeveral modern Latin writers. I have 
added to the calendar, the days of the month; it is followed by the Athe- 
nian calendar; ſo that by this means the reader has no interruption to fear in 
the peruſal of moſt of the Greek authors, | K 
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Page 291 preſents the reader with the manner of reckoning made uſe of by 
the Greeks and Romans. The virtuous and learned abbot de Rottelin, whoſe 
name every man mult reſpe& that has any regard for the Belles Lettres, advi- 
ſed me to give this ſupputation, and made me ſenſible of its advantages. 
But this is not the only obligation I owe him. The world is well acquainted 
with his extenſive knowledge, eſpecially of ancient hiſtory, which has made 
the chronology of the Roman emperors quite familiar to him, as he made a 
particular ſtudy of it in the moſt precious monuments of antiquity. This gen- 
tleman has been ſo kind, as to caſt an eye over this part of my work, and to 
rectify himſelf the dates which Thad given of the reigns of thoſe princes, 

The advice of this learned man in regard to the numeral characters made 
uſe of by the Greeks and Romans, engaged me to go a little further ; and ac- 
cordingly I have extracted from Sertorias Urſatus, all the numeral charac- 
ters of the Romans that are to be found in their inſcriptions. - I have inſerted 
them page 298, and I imagined that this explanation might very well go along 
with the ſaid numeral notes of the Greek and Romans. 

In the next place, page 301, I give the archons of Athens, from Mr. Pri- 
deaux's edition of the Oxford Marbles. My reaſon for giving them there, was 
that I found here and there ſome ſmall diſagreement between thoſe of this 
learned man, and thoſe I had already given in the Faſti of the Greek hiſtory. 

In fine, I conclude this firſt part by a table, which is as important as any 
of the preceding ones ; it begins page 304. A man muſt be very little ac- 
quainted with hiſtory, not to know, that for theſe laſt 1100 years the Maho- 
metans, Arabs, Saracens, Turks, or Tartars, compoſe many conſiderable 
nations; and their hiſtory is ſo much intermixed with the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil hiſtory of the eaſt, and even of the weſt, that it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
be well acquainted with their manner of counting by years. They call their 
ara the Hegira, or the perſecution which Mahomet found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of avoiding, in the year of aur Lord 622. It would be a difficult taſk 
to reduce their manner of counting time, to that made uſe of by the reſt of 
mankind. However, father Petau has given a method for it in chapter 22, 
book VII. of his Doctrine of the times (de doctrina temporam) ; and ſince him 
father Riccioli, an Italian jeſuit, in his Chronology reformed (Chronologia re- 
firmata) tom. I. book 1, chap. xxiv. Father Riecioli has even reprinted, as 
has likewiſe father Labbe, in Chrono/ogia Technica, the reduced tables of Mul- 
lenus, to whom we are indebted for a little treatiſe De annis Arabum. Theſe 
authors inform us, from the teſtimony of learned chronologiſts and aſtrono- 
mers among the Arabs, that the year made uſe of by the muſſulmen, conſiſts of 
twelve lunar months, making in all 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, and 
ſometimes even 355 days complete. Our chronolegiſts explain this difference 
by telling us, that the years of 354 days are hdllaw years, and thoſe of 355 
days ſuperabundant ones. The Arabs; wha were formerly very able arithmeti- 
cians, have, in ſpite of this inequality, found means of forming a cycle, or 
particular tarif, to avoid fractions; and have obſerved that the thirty lunar 
years of 354 days each, made 10,620 days; and that the exceſs of 8 hours, 
48 minutes multiplied by 3o, gave eleven days more, which, added to the for- 
mer product 10, 620, makes in all 10, 631 days. Now in .this. cycle of 30 


years, there are eleven ſuperabundant years, or years af 355 days each, in the 


order in which the reader will find them hereafter, page 304, . 

The day on which the Mahometan hegira began, has been and ſtill conti- 
does a matter of diſpute among the learned. The difficulty is to know, if it 
yas the 15th or 16th of July 622. It is no way ſurpriſing that chriſtians 
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Mould not be agreed about the queſtion, ſince the Mahometans themſelves dir. 
pute about it. Ulug Beig, grandſon of Tamerlane, took notice of it in the 
fifteenth century. Some, ſays he, begin the kegira on the fifth Feria, 
Thurſday of the month of Moharram, which was the true day of the ney 
moon; whereas ethers reckon from the ſixth Feria, or Friday, the day on 
which the ſame new moon firſt appeared. But the Mahometans begin the day 
of the moon's appearance likewiſe on a Friday. As for my part, conti. 
nues the fame author, I begin it the fifth Feria, or Thurſday. This prince like. 
wiſe informs us, that in the 30 years, of which the Mahometan cycle conſiſts, 
there are eleven of 355 days each, and that the odd day is added to the lat 
month of their year, which month is thereby made to conſiſt of 30 days, in. 
ſtead of 29, to which it is confined in hollow or common years. They are, 
ſays he, the zd, 5th, 7th, roth, 13th, 15th, 18th, 21ſt, 24th, 26th, and 
29th. Initium hujus epochæ, id eſt hegiræ, eſt principium Moharram illius 
anni in quo propheta noſtra Mohommedes a Mecha ad Medinam migrabat : et 
3Mud ſecundum medium calculum eſt feria quinta; ſed ſecundum phaſin luna, 
dies veneris. Nos autem feriam quintam accipimus. Mehammedani, forſan 
Turcæ, menſes hujus epochæ a phaſi novilunii ad phaſim ſequentis novilunii 
numerant e duodecim menſibus annum conſtituunt. Anni itaque et menſes, 
ſecundum eorum uſum, ſunt lunares veri — ſingulis autem annis tricenis men- 
ſem Dulheggah undecies conſtituunt trigenta dierum. Atque hoc fit anno ſecun- 
do et quinto et ſeptimo, decimo, et decimo-tertio, et deeimo- quinto, et deci- 
mo- octavo, et viceſimo- primo, et viceſimo-quarto, et viceſimd- ſexto, et vice. 
ſimo nono — ſed quidam, loco decimi-quinti, conſtituunt decimum-ſextum 
embolimzum”. Ulug Beig, in epochis Arabum, &c. chap. 1. page 8, & 10. 
Such is the tranſlation of this prince's text, which Greaves publiſhed at Lon- 
don, in quarto, in the year 1650, in the Latin and Perſian languages. But to 
give my opinion freely of this matter, it may poſſibly be no more than a dif. 
pute about words, occaſioned by the authors who have made uſe of them not 
ſufficiently explaining their meaning. It is well known that both Arabs and 
Mahometans reckon their days from the beginning of one night, to the begin- 
ning of the next, as Ulug Beig himſelf obſerves, in Prolegomenis, where he 
ſays, „Dies Arabibus et Mohammedanis a principio noctis, ad principium 
« noCtis ſequentis,“ or, * the Arabs and Mahometans count their day from the 
« beginning of one night to the beginning of the ſucceeding night.“ Thus 
Friday, or the ſixth Feria by beginning on Thurſday evening, and continuing 
to run into the next day, might no doubt have furniſhed ſome with a pretence 
of dating from the fifth Feria, or the end of Thurſday, and others with a rea- 
ſon of dating from the ſixth Feria, or Friday at large. At leaſt it is certain 
that the Turks begin the hegira the ſixth Feria, or Friday, July 16, 622, and 
have always continued their annual computations on the ſame plan. This is 
clear from the eſſential facts mentioned in the obſervation, that follows page 
304. The other followers of Mahomet may count their time in a different 
manner, and therefore both parties may have reaſon in counting as they do. 
Accordingly the celebrated Greaves adopts Ulug Beig's opinion, in his calcu- 
lation of the hegira, and the learned Mr. Ferret of the royal academy of Bel- 
les Lettres, has informed me that Greave's table is very exact, at leaſt accord- 
ing to the opinion he embraced. I have no more to ſay on this ſubjeft : yet 
1 muſt, before J conclude, pay a tribute of acknowledgment for . favours 
done me, t 1 

I had extracted from the works of father Labbe, in Chronologia Technica, 


and from Riccioli, all that I thought was neceſſary to make the table 2 the 
| | _ hegue 
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hegira complete, for it is very imperſect in their books. I had even been ſo 
ſcrupulous on this account, that I conſulted other authors, whom I had the 
mortification of _ {till more defective, in particular the famous Thomas 
Erpenius. But J at laſt met with the deſired aſſiſtance from a gentleman well 
rerſed in the chronology of the ſeveral nations, who without publiſhing any 
thing himſelf, takes a pleaſure in communicating to the learned; diſcoveries he 
has made in hiſtory, which is his favourite ſtudy. The perſon I here mean, is 
the marquis d'Aubaye, whom all the authors engaged way think it their 
duty to conſult. He had ſucceſsfally computed the hegira of the Mahometans, 
and had formed a table of it, which he was not only kind enough to commu- 
nicate to me, but even to give me leave to publiſh, ſuch as I now giveat, It is 
to him likewiſe that I am indebted for the important obſervation page 304, 
which ſerves as a proof of his calculation. Nevertheleſs, this excellent man, 
who has obliged me in other reſpects, was ſo diffident of his own accuracy, that 
he adviſed me to examine his table, which I accordingly did 5 but found it 
too exact to want even the leaſt amendment. | 

I muſt here beg leave to make a chronological remark, which I happened to 
omit page the nineteenth of this diſcourſe ; but it is an omiſſion which 
hay be repaired at any time, and added to the computations made in that place. 
Thoſe who are ever ſo little acquainted with the modern Greek authors, mult 
know that they always date from the creation of the world. Now they rec- 
kon to the firſt year of the chriſtian æra, 5508 years, ſo that when we meet 
in them the dates of any events ſince the birth of our Saviour, we need only 
ſubſtract 5508, to have in the remainder the year of the common æra. Thus, 
according to the Greek hiſtorians, the firſt council of Nice was held in the 
year 5833 z ſubſtract 5508, and there remains 325 for the year of Jeſus 
Chriſt, in which that council was aſſembled. 

In like manner, when events are dated by the years of Rome, we need only 
ſubſtract 753, to have in the remainder the common years. For example; 
Tiberius died in the year of Rome 790, from 790 take 753, and the remain- 
der 37 is the year of the common ra, in which that prince's death 
happened. 

When dates are given according to the æra of the Seleucidæ, ſubſtract 312, 
and the remainder will be the year of the common æra. Thus the — of 
jeruſalem having been taken in the year 383 of the Seleucidæ, by ſubſtracting 
112, we find that that remarkable event happened in the year 71 of Jeſus 
Chriſt, 

In examining the chronology of the Spaniſh hiſtorians, we need only tate 
33 from their > Jon to have the year of the chriſtian æra. Thus when we are 
told that a council was held at Toledo in the year 438, by ſubſtracting 38, we 
ind 400 for the date of one of the firſt councils aſſembled in that city. 

The advertiſement at the beginning of the ſecond part ſhews how the great 
ind little tables of the part that * to modern hiſtory are to be made 
uſe of. 

am not preſumptious enough to expect, that this performance of mine 
ſhould not fall under the laſh of the criticks ; on the contrary, I ſhould be greatly 
lurpriſed if they ſpared it. I ſhall always look upon it as a favour done me, to 
peruſe what I have wrote, with a view of letting me know in what manner 1 
may perfect it; and I ſhall always be glad to acknowledge the trouble of ſuch 
readers, tho they ſhould be fo unjuſt, I may even ſay, fo ignorant, as one Mr. 
Janes Vallart, who, to have a handle of making a bad geographer of me, and 
uereby procuring ſome merit to the poor ſkeleton of a geography which = 
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has lately publiſhed, inſtead of my words, gives his own thoughts, and main, 
and alters what I ſay to his own purpoſe, ' James Vallart knows how to de. 
cline and conjugate ; it is his trade; and therefore he ſhould ſtick to it, Ty 
ſucceed, a man ſhould never write but on ſubjects with which he is well ac. 
quainted, without attempting to tire the publick with the weak eſſays of a literary 
apprenticeſhip. This man has given in a few pages ſo many proofs of his want 
of learning and ſincerity, that I cannot think myſelf obliged to anſwer hin, 
They are his own idle conceits, and not any thoughts of mine, that he ha 
criticiſed ; let him therefore anſwer himſelf. It is the beſt thing he can do, 
fince he muſt find the anſwer as eaſy as he did the objections. A good writer 
who ſhould make it his buſineſs to ſhew the blunders of ſuch book-wrights, 
would be obliged at every moment to quit his ſubject. I can by no means cal 
him an author; it would be proſtituting that honourable title. What preten. 
fions to the name of a geographer can I acknowledge in a little tutor, who, 
tho" ſettled at Amiens time out of mind, is notwithſtanding a ſtranger to what 
concerns Picardy, of which that city is the capital ? He would want himſelf 
a maſter to inſtruct him for ſome time in that ſcience ; and yet he mu 
publiſh a treatiſe of it : but what a treatiſe ! 
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BO O Ks neceſſary for ſtudying HISTORY, with ſome 

. 4, 2 +" remarks on the.” . 

Ethode pour etudier Ihiſtoire,4vec un catalogue des principaux hiſ- 
M toriens, & des remarques "©; bonte de leurs ouvrages, & ſur le 
choix des meilleures editions, par M. Abbe Lenglet du Freſnoy, in 

4*. Paris 1729. 4. volum. CRE | 

Idem, in 4*. Paris 1734. 4 volumes. — | 

Idem, in 129. Paris 1734. 9 volumes, 5 

Supplement de la methode pour etudier Phiſtorie, avec un catalogue des princi- 

paux hiſtoriens, by the ſame, in 4*. Paris 1741. 2 volumes. 

Idem, in 12* Paris 1741. 3 vol. I ſhould not have placed this 
work at the head of all the reſt, but on account of ſome particular articles in 
it, which have not as yet been treated upon by any preceding French writer: 
viz. the diſperſion of the ancient people, and in conſequence of that the efta- 
bliſhment of the firſt monarchies, and the invaſion of the Roman empire by 
the inhabitants of the north in the fifth century, which gave riſe to ſeveral 
new kingdoms. Beſides, that work contains a very large catalogue of hiſto- 
rians neceſſary to be conſulted for the hiſtories of other nations. 

Tables chronologiques de 1 hiſtoire univerſelle, par M. Abbe Lenglet du Freſ- 
noy, en quatre grandes planches, 1729. Theſe tables may be joined 
together on a board, one of which will ſerve for ancient, and the other for 
modern hiſtory. They are very convenient for a ſtudy, becauſe they exhi- 
bit in one view the parallel reigns, and ſhew the ſucceſſion of the different 
empires down to the preſent times. 

Lucien, de la maniere d'ecrire I'hiſtoire, traduit en Francois par M. Perrot 
d'Ablancourt. — This ſmall treatiſe is fall of good ſenſe, and is ſervice- 
able for forming a proper judgment of moſt hiſtorians : it may be found 

T A. among the works of Lucian, in the tranſlation of them by Mr. Ab- 

| lancourt. | 

Marin le Roi, des vertus & des vices de Phiſtoire, & la maniere de la bien 

Ecrire, in 4*. Paris 1620, — This little work, which is very ſcarce, con- 
tains ſome very excellent remarks wrote in a very bold and fingular 
manner. | 

Le P. Rapin, inſtructions ſur Vhiſtoire, in 125. Paris 1677. ou dans les oeuvres 

de cet habile jeſuite, in 4. Paris, & in 125. Hollande. This work is not 


large, but very full of wiſe and judicious reflections, and uſeful for reading 
of hiſtorians. 3 

L'Abbe de Saint Real, de l'uſage de I hiftorie, in 129. Paris 1672, ou dans le Re- 
cueil des ouvrages de cet ingenieux literateur. We meet in this work 
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with ſome excellent obſervations, and ſuch as will enable us to make 
ſome uſeful ones ourſelves in the courſe of our reading. ; 
Jacques-Benigne Boſſuet, Eveque de Meaux, diſcours ſur Phiſtorie univerſelle 
depuis le commencement du monde juſques a I'empire de Charlemagne, in 
4. Paris, Cramoiſi 1681. Idem in 129. Paris, Cramoiſi 1681. 
This is a maſter- plece of Mr, Boſſuet's, not on account of the hiſtorical 
part, but for the religious and political reflections, Which make the ſecond 
and third part of the work, and are uſeful for hiſtorical readers. I have 
mentioned here the two beſt editions, becauſe there is a bad continuation of 
it at Paris or Holland. De 
Le grand theatre hiſtorique, ou nouvelle hiſtoire univerſelle, tant ſacree que 
profane, depuis la creation du monde juſques au XVIII. fiecle de J. C. dif. 
poſèe dans un nouvel ordre, & enrichie de figures, in folio. Leyde 5 
volumes. — they may be bound in three volumes. — This work is aſcribed 
to Mr. Imholf, a learned German writer: it was wrote for the inſtruction of 
© the prince; now king of Pruſſia. © | | 
Dom Auguſtin Calmet, hiſtoire univerſelle, ſacrẽe & profane, depuis le com- 
mencement du monde juſques a nos jours, in 45. Straſbourg 1730. &c. 7 vo- 
Jlumes. —— This hiſtory is a ſenſible performance, and, for the order of it 
and the facts which it contains, is the beſt of its kind in the French 
language, | 3 
Samuel Puffendorf, introduction a Thiſtoire des principaux etats de Europe, 
traduite de 4 Allemand en Frangois, in 125. Amſterdam 1722. 7 vo- 
lumes.— This work concerns modern hiſtory only, and ſcarcely touches 
upon ancient, It is very uſeful and well planned, but more might have 
been expected from the learning of Puffendorf. Mr. Bruſen has added a 
good deal to it, and his additions are not in the leaſt inferior to what Puffen- 
dorf did himſelf, - | | 1er | | 
Introduction à Phiſtoire de Aſia, de PAfrique & de I Amerique, pour ſervir de 
ſuite a Samuel Puffendorf, par M. Bruſen de la Martiniere, in 129. Amſter- 
dam 1735. ——» Mr. Puffendorf has not treated on theſe three parts of the 
world, therefore Mr. Bruſen has done extremely well in making this addi- 
tion to that author. I ſuppoſe this able writer reaped ſome advantage from 
a work of the ſame kind, and with the ſame title, publiſhed in 1705, in 
England. go! | 
Hiſtoire du ſeizieme ſiècle, par M. Durand, in 129. à la Haye 1734. &c. 4 
volumes. This book is uſeful enough for the hiſtory of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, but as it was done by a reformed miniſter, catholics ſhould be cautious 
of what regards the changes in religion which happened in that century. 
Memoires pour ſervir a I'hiſtoire univerſelle del Europe, depuis 1600. juſqu'en 
1716. avec des reflexions & des remarques, in 125. Paris 1725. 4 volumes. 
Memoires pour ſervir a Vhiſtoire de Pegliſe, depuis 1600, juſqu'en 1716. in 125. 
Paris 1725. 4 volumes, —— Theſe two uſeful works, which we owe to fa- 
ther Auvrigini, a jeſuit, are well wrote, 5 
Chronologie de Phiſtojre ſainte & des hiſtoires etrangeres qui la concernent, de- 
puis la ſortie d Egypte juſqu'a la captivite de Babylone, par Alphonſe de 
Vignolles, in . Berlin 1738. 2 volumes. — It is a long time ſince we have 
had ſo learned a chronological work as this. The author has with great rea- 
ſon, quitted the common track of chronologers, and has taken the particu- 
lar computations which he found in the books of Joſhua, Judges and Kings, 
upon which to form his body of chronology. By which means he has length- 
ened the duration of thoſe times, where it appeared to him that the hiſtory 


required 


required it. It is to be wiſhed, for the ſake of the learned, that this work 
was leſs ſcarce in France. 

Pierre Daniel Huet, Traite de la ſituation du Paradis Terreſtre, in 129. Paris 
1691. This curious and valuable work has been reprinted at Leyden. 

Les Mcurs des Iſraelites, par Abbe Fleury, in 129, Paris 1681. This 
book is wrote in a plain ſtile, but is nevertheleſs uſeful in ſtudying ſacred 
hiſtory. 

La Republique des Hebreux, traduite du Latin de Cuneus par Guillaume 
Goeree, in 89. Amſterdam 1705. 3 volumes. A curious and learned 
performance, but Mr. Goeree has made a large addition to the original ; 
which made only one ſmall volume. 

Jacques Baſnage, Antiquites Judaiques, ou Remarques Critiques ſur la Rẽ- 
publique des Hebreux, in 8%. Amſterdam 1713. 2 volumes. An uſe- 
ful work and wrote with great judgment. 

Hadriani Relandi, Compendium Antiquitatum Hebraicarum, in 89, Ultra- 
jecti 1708. & 1712. —— This is a curious and inſtructive work, and by 
a good writer, 

Le Pere Dom Auguſtin Calmet, Hiſtoire Sainte de Ancien & du Nouveau 
Teſtament, in 4. Paris 1715. 2 volumes. —— Idem, in 129. Paris 1725, 
$ volumes. This is one of the beſt and moſt judicious abridgments of 
acred hiſtory. 

Diſſertations qui peuvent ſervir de Prolegomenes de I'Ecriture Sainte, par le R. 
P. Dom Auguſtin Calmet, Religieux BenediCtin de la Congregation de Saint 
Vannes, Abbe de Saint Leopold de Nancy, (aujourd'hui Abbe de Senones 
en Lorraine) in 4*. Paris 1720. 3 volumes. Theſe diſſertations, which 
are very learned, have been already printed with the commentary which 
this able Benedictin publiſhed, upon the holy ſcriptures ; and for the conve- 
nience of his admirers ; they have been printed ſeparate; Obſerve thoſe 
which regard hiſtory, they are indeed learned, but yet within the reach of 
common readers; I have numbered them in the hiſtorical order wherein 
they ought to be read, as follows. | 


TOME PREMIER, 


1. Remarques ſur la Chronologie, ſur les années, les mois, les jours & les 
heures des Chaldeens, des Egyptiens, des Grecs, des Romains, & des Hé- 
breux. Proper to be read before you begin with ſacred hiſtory. 

6. Diſſertations ſur la premiere Langue, & ſur la confuſion arrivèe a Babel. 
Mo be read in the courſe of the ſecond Epocha. 


13. Sar Iantiquite de la Monnoye frappee au coin. Under the 
fourth Epocha. — 

18. — Sur la Milice des anciens Hebreux. 

14. Sur Vorigine & Vantiquite de la Circonciſion. Under the 
fourth Epocha, | | 

10. Sur Porigine de lIdolatrie. Under the fourth Epocha. 

19. Sur res & la ſucceſſion des Grands-Pretres des Juifs. 


23. ———— Sur les officiers de la Cour & des armees des Rois Hebreux. 
2, Sur Vexcellence de Hiſtoire des Hebreux par deſſus toutes celles 
des autres Nations. To be read before you begin the ſacred hiſtory. 
29. $ur la parente des Juifs & des Lacedtmoviens, 
38. - dur les Templgs des Anciens, 


31. 
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31. Sur les differentes Sectes des Juifs; * les Thatifons, les 
Saduccens, les Herodiens & les Eſſeniens. 
32. Sur les Rechabites. | 


TOME SECON D. 


3. Diſſertation ſur le Patriarche Henoch. =— This diſſertation muſt be 


read with the firſt Epocha. 
4. Sur les Geans. To be read at the ſame Epocha. 
5. Sur la Tour de Babel. —— At the ſame period. 


21. Sur le pays d'Ophir. 
8. ——— Sur Melchiſedech. At the third Epocha. ] 


9. Sur le paſſage de la mer Rouge. At the fourth Epocha. 
11. Sur l'idolatrie des Iſraelites dans le Deſert. —— At the ſame 
time. 
15. Sur le eommandement que Joſuẽ fit au Soleil de 8'arreter. ] 
16. Sur la pluye de pierres qui tomba ſur les Chanancens. 
17. Sur le pays oli ſe ſauverent les Chananeens chaſſes par Joſue. 


20. Sur les richeſſes que David laifla à Salomon. 

22. Sur le Salut du Roi Salomon. 

25. ——— Sur la retrogradation du Soleil a ? Horloge d'Achaz. 

Sur la Religion des Royaumes de Juda & d'Ifrael depuis leur 


24. 
ſeparation, - 

30. Sur le pays, od les dix Tribus furent tranſportees. 

26. Precis de l' Hiſtoire d' Orient, depuis Salomon juſquꝰ apres la Cap- 


tivite de Babylone. 
27. Sur la defaite de Sennacherib, 
7. Sur Gog & Magog. —— To be read at the ſecond Epocha, in 


. examining the diſperſion o the people. 

Sur la Metamorphoſe de Nabuchodonoſor. 

33. Hiſtoire des peuples voiſins des Juifs. 

Sur Beelphegor, Chamos, & autres Dieux des Moabites. 


— Sur Moloch, Dieu des Ammonites. 
36. Sur lorigine & ſur les Divinites des Philiſtins, 
37. Sur les Divinites Pheniciennes, ou Chananeennes, t 
| if 
TOME TROISIEME. - 
40. Diſſertation ſur les Mages. Tac 
42. Sur les Tenebres arrivees à la mort de Jeſus Chriſt, le 
39. Sur la Genealogie de Jeſus Chriſt, I 
43+ Sur les trois Maries. | p 
44. Sur la mort de S. jean I'Evangeliſte. I 
45. Sur inſcription de I'Autel d'Athénes, confacre an Dien i0 
inconnu. cl 
46. ———- Sur le voyage de 8. Pierre à Rome. vi 
12. Sur la mort & la ſepulture de Moyſe. —— At ths fourth Epoche ſa 
41. Sur S. Joſeph, epoux de la Sainte Vierge. tie 
47. dur Simon le Magicien. pa 
48. Sur les actes de Pilate, env Es wry 2s Tibère au ſujet de me 
* mort de Jeſus Chriſt. * i on 
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Flavii Joſephi Antiquitates rag Grace & Latine ab Havercampio, in fol. 
Amſtelodami 1727. 2 volumes. A fine edition. 

Les Antiquites Judaiques de Joſephe, traduites en Frangois par M. Arnauld 
d'Andilly, in fol. Paris 1667. 2 volumes. A magnificent edition. 
| Idem, in 12. Paris 1668. 5 volumes. A fine edition in ſmall 
volumes. | 

- Idem, in 8*, Bruxelles 1701. 5 volumes. A very noble edition, 
with copper-plates. l 

Flavio Gioſefo, Hiſtoria Giudaica, tradotta da Franceſco Baldelli, in 4*. in 
Venezia Giolito 1581. 2 volumes. A valuable tranſlation, and a ſcarce 
edition, | + 

Le Pere Berruyer Jeſuite, Hiſtoire du Peuple de Dieu, tirèe des ſeuls Livres 
Saints, in 4*. Paris 1728. 7 volumes. This edition is the moſt eſteemed 
and ſought after, to which muſt be added the ſupplement ; or hiſtory of 

ob. 

Hilo des Juifs, traduite de PAnglois de M. Prideaux, in 125. Amſterdam 
1729. 6 volumes. —— This work is of great uſe for the hiſtory of the 
Jewiſh nation under the ſucceſſors of Solomon. This edition is better than 
the 1 or ſucceeding ones; which are imperfect. 

Diſcours Hiſtoriques, Critiques, Theologiques & moraux ſur les Evenemens 
les plus/ remarquables de Ancien & du Nouveau Teſtament, par Mrs. 
Saurin, Rocques, & Beauſobre, avec figures, in folio, la Haye, depuis 
1727. juſqu'en 1737. A curious work, but more inquired after for the 
cuts than the text. in 

Joan. Franciſci Buddzi, Hiſtoria Eccleſiaſtica Veteris Teſtamenti, in 4*. Hale 
1720. 2 volumes. In eſteem with the German proteſtants. 

Les Vies des Patriarches de I Ancien Teſtament, in 8*. Paris 1688. —— This 
is a work of Mr. Fontaine, who wrote under the inſpection of M. de Sacy. 
— this and the following work we are obliged to him for ſome other 
works, 

Les Vies des Prophetes de PAncien Teſtament, in 8*. Paris 1685, —— By 
the ſame author, but written with more ſpirit than the preceding work. 

Le Pere Paul Pezron, Eſſai d'un Commentaire Hiſtorique ſur les Prophetes, 
in 129. Paris 1693. —— A well executed and very valuable work, as is every 
thing that comes from the pen of that learned man. 

Vies des Saints de FAncien Teſtament, par M. Adrien Baillet, in fol. 4*. ou 
in 89. Uſually joined to the lives of the ſaints by this learned writer. 
This work is uſeful in ſacred hiſtory. ft; 

Jacques Baſnage, Hiſtoire de la Religion des Juifs depuis J. C. juſques à prẽ- 
ſent, pour ſervir de continuation a I'Hiſtoire de Joſephe, in 12®. La — 
1717. 15 volumes. This js a very learned and inſtructive work, full of 
profound inquiries concerning that nation. As ſoon as this work appeared in 
1707, Abbot Dupin changed and accommodated it according to his own 
ideas ; afterwards he publiſhed it at Paris in 7 volumes. M. Baſnage 
claimed his work, and this doubtleſs engaged that illuſtrious reformiſt to re - 
viſe and augment his own work. Nevertheleſs there is ſomething yet neceſ- 
ſary to perfect that work, which is very uſeful for the knowledge of a na- 
tion diſperſed through all the kingdoms of the univerſe; and who in every 
part afford proofs of that ſervitude to which they have been reduced for 


more than ſeventeen. centuries, 
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The hiflory of the church. 


Le Pere Paul Pezron, Hiſtoire Evangelique, in 1 29. Paris 1696. 2 volumes. 
This work, which is not common, is valuable on account of its author, 
whoſe knowledge is well known ; he has inſerted every thing that could be 
found in profane hiſtory relating to Jeſus Chriſt. "SW | 

Le P. Dom Auguſtin Calmet, Abbe de Senones ; Hiſtoire de la Vie & des Mi- 
racles de Notre Seigneur jeſus Chriſt, in 125. Paris 1730. —— This little 
work is written with a noble ſimplicity, ſuitable to the life of the Saviour of 
the world. There is beſides a life of Jeſus Chriſt by Mr. le Tourneux, written 

with ſpirit; alſo another by father de Montreuil, reviſed by Brignon the 
Jeſuit ; which is very circumſtantial. | 

Euſtache le Noble, Diſſertation ſur la Naifſance de J. C. in 129. Paris 1698, 

This diſſertation, which is well enough, may alſo be found among the 
collections of the works of that illuſtrious unhappy man. | 

Euſebii, Socratis, Sozomeni, Theodoreti, &c. Hiſtoria Ecclefiaſtica, Græce 
& Latine, cum annotationibus Valeſii, in fol. Cantabrigiæ 1720. 3 

| "rr — This is the fineſt edition of the original writers of the 

Church. | 

Hiſtoire de I'Egliſe d'Euſebe, Socrates, Sozomenes, Theodoret, &c. traduite 
en Francois par M. Couſin, preſident en la Cour des Monnoyes, in 4. 
Paris 1675. 4 volumes. Idem, in 129. Amſterdam 1684. 6 volumes, 

A very excellent tranſlation of theſe neceſſary original writers. 

Paulii Orofii, Preſbiteri Hiſpani, adverſus Paganos Hiſtoriarum libri VII. Editi 
a Sigeberto Havercampio, in 4*. Lugduni Batavorum 1738, — A very 
excellent and good edition of a uſeful work. 

Sulpicii Severi, Hiſtoria Eccleſiaſtica & alia ejus Opera, cum notis Vorſtii & 
Joannis Clerici, in 82. Lipſiæ 1709. This is the fulleſt and beſt edi- 
tion of this work; and uſetul for every part of eccleſiaſtic hiſtory. 

Acta Martyrum vera & fincera, cum notis Theodorici Ruinart, Monachi Be- 
nedictini, in fol. Amſtælodami 1713. This edition is the beſt and fulleſt 

of this collection, and neceſſary for the hiſtory of the church. 

Les Actes des Martyrs, traduits en Francois par M. Droüet de Maupertuis, in 
89. Paris 1708. 2 volumes. This 1s a good tranſlation, and may be 

| uſed inſtead of the original. 

Lactantius, de mortibus Perſecutorum, cum notis variorum, in 89. Ultrajecti 

1693. Idem, in 89. Pariſiis 1710. This is a work of the 
fourth century, found in our times. This work had been loſt for above 

1200 years; and we are obliged to the learned Mr. Baluze, who got it from 
the library of Mr. Colbert and had it printed. 

Lactance, de la Mort des Perſécuteurs, traduit en Frangois par M. de Mau- 

* croix, in 129. Paris 1684. This is a very valuable tranſlation. This 
work has alſo been printed in French with a preface more ſatyrical than in- 
ſtructive, by biſnop Burnet in England. | 

Marii Mercatoris Opera, cum notis Stephani Baluzii, in 8. — This part of 

eccleſiaſtic hiſtory regards particularly the Pelagians. 

Victor Vitenſis, de Perſecutione Vandalica, cum notis Theodorici Ruinart, in 

9809. Paris 1699. —— This uſeful work enters into the general hiſtory of 
the church. It is ſucceſsfully tranſlated into French in the edition of Dom. 
Thierry Ruinart, which is better than any other edition. We find little in 
the latter ages but chronicles. The Greeks were more fruitful than the 

| Latins, 
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Latins, and all that they have written ſerves to illuſtrate the hiſtory of the . 
church: nevertheleſs the eccleſiaſtic ſhould not be wholly neglected- 


— 6 The hiflory of the church, by the moderns, 


be Antoine Godeau, Hiſtoire de I'Egliſe depuis le commencement du Monde juſ- 
| qu'à la fin du IXe. fiecle, in fol. Paris 1663. Kc. 3 volumes. Idem, 


Mli- in 129. Bruxelles & Lyon, 6 volumes. —— This hiſtory is written with 
tle great cioquence and ſublimity. What this biſhop has written is extremel 

| of conciſe, and can only ſerve as a middling introduction. This work wel 
ten deſerves to be continued upon the ſame plan. X 
the Claude Fleury, Hiſtoire Ecclefiaſtique depuis J. C. juſqu'an commencement du 


XVe. fiecle, in 4*, Paris 1691. &c. 20 volumes. Idem, in 129. 
98, Bruxelles & Paris 20 volumes. This is a ſpirited ſenſible work. 
the Continuation de I'Hiſtoire Eceleſiaſtique de M. FAbbe Fleury, depuis le com- 
mencement du XVe. fiecle juſqu'en 1722. in 4. Paris 16 volumes, —— I 
_ have already, page xxvi. of the preliminary diſcourſe, given my opinion of 
2 this continuation by P. Favre, prieſt of the oratory, 
the Sebaſtien le Nain de Tillemont, Memoires pour ſervir à PHiſtoire Eccleſiaſti- 
que, in P. Paris 1693. &c. 16 volumes. Theſe memoirs reach no fur- 
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nite ther than to the fifth century, Itis a pity that Mr. de Tillemont did notlive 
— a long enough to finiſh this work, the labour of which is immenſe with re- 


ard to the inquiries. | 
M. Claude Fleury, des Mceur des Chretiens, in 129. Paris 1682. —— This 
little work is written with great ſpirit, and may ſerve as an introduction to 
vy eccleſiaſtic hiſtory. a 
Guillelmus Cave, Piimitivus Chriſtianiſmus, in 8“. Londini 1689. —— This 
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1 & very able author has thoroughly ſtudied antiquity. His work has been tran- 
di- ſlated into French and printed in Holland. ö 
Hiſtoire de Tertullien & d'Origines, par M. Thomas du Foſſe, in 89. Paris 

Be. 1681, This contains at large what regards thoſe two eceleſiaſtic 
le writers, who in their times made a great noiſe in the church. 

: Godefroy Hermant, Vie de S. Athanaſe, in 4*. & in 89. Paris 1671. 
tu 2 volumes. | | 
' be The ſame, Vie de S. Jean Chriſoſtome, in 45. & in 89. Paris 1664. 
. — | The ſame, Vie de S. Baſile & de S. Gregoire de Nazianze, in 4*; 
ec Paris 1674. 
= The ſame, Vie de S. Ambroiſe, Archeveque de Milan, in 4*. Paris 


1678. — All theſe lives are well wrote, and include the general hiſtory of 

_ the church for the times in which thoſe holy biſhops lived. 

Vie de S. Jerome, par Dom Jean Martianai, Religieux Benédictin de la Con- 
grégation de 8. Maur, in 4“. Paris 1706. —— This work is not read as 
much as it deſerves. | : 

w_ Vie de S. Gregoire, Pape, par le P. Dom Denys de Sainte Marthe, General 


| de la Congregation de S. Maur, in 4*. Paris 1697. A valuable work, 

tof yet but nale read. : ir: | 
10 Les Hiſtoires du Pere Maimbourg, Jefuite, in 4*. Paris 1673. &c. 14 vol. 

* ou in 129. 26 volumes. —— Although there are ſeveral things in this author 

FA to be. cenſured, yet that does not hinder but that ſeveral parts of the 

* hiſtory may be well done. This work is now coming into favour again. 

* Vie de S. Bernard, premier Abbe de Clervaux, par M. le Maitre, in 45. & in 
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8b. Paris 1648. & in 8*. Paris 1640. —— This work is eſteemed, though it 
has been written above a century. 

Vie de S. Bernard, par M. de Villefore, in 4*. Paris 1704. This work is 
not ſo much inquired after as that by M. le Maitre. 
Hiſtoire des cinq Propoſitions de Janſenius, depuis 1640. juſqu'en 1669, in 12%, 

Trevoux 1702. 3 volumes. Some attribute this work to M. Du- Mas, 
doctor of the Sorbonne, others to P. le Tellier, a jeſuit, who hath been con. 
feſſor to Lewis XIV. but whoſoever was the author it is well written. 
Hiſtoire Generale du Janſeniſme, depuis 1640. juſqu'en 1669. in 125. Amfſter. 
1700. 3 volumes. This work is given to father Gerberon, a be- 
nedictin, at that time retired into Holland; ſince dead in France, He com- 
| med that his work was not faithfully printed. This diſpute was ſucceeded 
y others, ſuch as the caſe of Conſcience, and ſome others which followed 
| Jince. It is to be wiſhed for the good of the church that we could ſee an 
end to theſe diſputes. et | 
Annali Eccleſiaſtici, tratti da quelli del Cardinal Baronio, per Odorico Rinaldi, 
in 4*. Roma 1656. 5 volumes, | | | 
Compendio della continuazione de gli Annali Ecclefiaſtici del Cardinal Baro- 
nio, da Odorico Rinaldi, in 4*. Roma 1670. 3 volumes. Theſe two 
works are highly eſteemed at Rome, and are very ſcarce there. Perhaps to 
render theſe more advantagious, we ſhould here make a uſeful ſurvey of 
thoſe monuments that we have had fince theſe writers. Sos 4 


Pieces of ecelgiaſtical Hiſtorp. 


Domenico Bernini, Hiſtoria di Tutte le Heraſie dal Tempo di San Pietro, ſino 
al Pontificato d'Innocenzo XI. in folio, in Roma 1705. 4 volumes. 
'This work is very valuable but little known in France ; they have made an 
abridgment of it in Italian in four little volumes. 4 

Thomas Long, Hiſtoire des Donatiſtes, in 8“. Londres 1677. Little 
known in France. ; | 8 . 

Hiſtoire Critique de Manichee & du Manicheiſme, par M. de Beauſobre, in 

. Amſterdam 1734. 2 volumes. —— A curious hiſtory of an hereſy, 
which took its riſe from philoſophy ill underſtood, and hath been revived in 
different ages of the church. © | 

Le Pere Doucin, Jeſuite, Hiſtoire. de I'Origeniſme, 125. Paris. — A work 
not much read, and of little entertainment. | 

The ſame, Hiſtoire du Neſtorianiſme, in 4*. Paris 1698, —— A 
book little inquired after, even when it firſt appeared. | 

Jean Paul Perrin, Hiſtoire des Albigeois, in 8*. Geneve 1618. 

The ſame, Hiſtoire des — in 89. This author, Who was 
a reformiſt, has endeavoured to juſtify the Albigenſes and Vaudois. 

Le Pere Benoiſt, Dominican, Hiſtoire des Albigeois & des Vaudois, 129. Paris 
1691. 2 volumes. | | | 

Le Pere Langlois, Jeſuite, Hiſtoire des Croiſades contre les Albigeos, in 12%. . 
Paris 1703. This is well enough writ. | 

Jean Leger, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Evangeliques des Vallées de Piemont, in fol. 
Leyde 1663. This work is curious enough as to the main point, but 
languidly written. | 

P. Boyer, Abrege de I'Hiſtoire des Vaudois, in 129. la Haye 1691. 

Breve Narrazione d'ell' introduttione de gl' Heretici nelle valli del Piemonte, 

da Marc' Aurelio Rorinco, in 4. in Torino 1632 

I 
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Jean Creſpin, Hiſtoire des Martyrs depuis Jean Hus, in folio, Geneve 1619, 

his is the beſt edition of this book. 

Hiſtoire des Annabaptiſtes, depuis 1521. juſqu'en 1535. par le Pere Frangois 
Catrou, Jeſuite, in 4. Paris. —— This work is well enough, but is 
little read. : 

M. Boſſuet, Eveque de Meaux, Hiſtoire des Variations des Egliſes Pro- 
teſtantes, in 4. Paris 1688. 2 vol. & in 125. Paris 4 vol. & Hollande 

2 vol. An excellent work in its kind, 

M. Jacques Baſnage, Hiftoire de PEgliſe, in fol. Rotterdam 1699. 2 volumes. 
— At the end of this work we find an anſwer, which Mr,Baſnage has 
ventured againſt PHiſtoire des Variations de M. Boſſuit. 

M. de Brueys, Hiſtoire du Fanatiſme de notre temps, in 129. Paris 1692, & 

1709. 2 volumes. - A curious work, and by a good hand. 

Soulier, Hiſtoire du Calviniſme, in 4*. Paris 1686. —— A better one than 
that by Maimbourg. 

Pierre Bayle, Critique Generale te PHiſtoire du Calviniſme du P. Maimbourg, 
in 125. Amſterdam 1684. & 1685. 4 volumes. It is proper to ſee the 


v edition of this fine work publiſhed 1684. as the latter editions are f 
64 abridged. | a 8 
* Memoires pour ſervir a T Hiſtoire de Inquiſition, in 1 29. Paris 1717. 2 volumes. | 
of — This work. which is a ſuperficial one, is attributed to Mr. Marſollier ; - | 


canon of Uzez. | 
Marco Battaglini, Hiſtoria univerſale de Tutti Concilii generali & particolari 
di Santa Chieſa, in fol. Venetia. 1714. —— The fifth edition, which is | 
the fulleſt : this book is not common in France. 1 
Hiſtoire des Conciles generaux juſqu'au Concile de Trente, in 1 2. Paris 1699. | 
2 volumes. There are at the end of the ſecond volume ſome uſeful re. 
marks on the council of Trent. | 
Jacques Lenfant, Hiſtoire du Concile de Piſe, in 4*. Amſterdam 1725, 
The ſame, Hiſtoire du Concile de Conſtance, in 4*. Amſterdam, 
The ſecond edition. | 
The ſame, Hiſtoire de la guerre des Huſſites & du Concile de Bale, 
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4 in 4*. Amſterdam 1731. —— Theſe works of Mr. Lenfant are written with 
. great moderation, © all 5G 
Fra. Paolo Sarpi, Hiſtoire du Concile de Trente, traduite en Frangois par Ame- | 
» lot de la Houſſaye, in 4*. Amſterdam 1687. | 
La meme, avec les Remarques de M. le Courrayer, ir folio, Lon i, 
N dres 1735. & in 4. Amſterdam 1736, 2 volumes. 7 
Hiſtoria del Concilio di Trento, dal Padre Sforza Pallavicino, in fol. in Roma | 
1656. 2 volumes. —— A work well written, and by an able divine. 
Baptiſtæ, vel Bartholomzi Platinz, Hiſtoria de Vitis Pontificum Romanorum, 
— fol, Venetiis 1479. Norimbergæ 1481. 1485. —— Very good i 
itions. 
N André & Frangois Ducheſne, Hiſtoire des Papes, in fol. Paris 1658. ; 
2 volumes. This work is poorly written. 
7 Hiſtoire des Papes, depuis Saint Pierre juſques a Benoit XIII. incluſivement, 
= 4*. la Haye 1732. 5 volumes, —— A ſatyrical work, and little inquired. 
er 


David Blondellus, de Joanna Papiſſa Anacriſis, in 12*. Amſtælodami 1657. 

This book has been already done in French by David Blondel in 1647, 
but the Latin edition is the better. 

y g 4 Hiſtoire 
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Vic de Sainte Thereſe, écrite par M. de Villefore, in P. Paris 1712, 
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Hiſtoire de la Papeſſe Jeanne, in 125. Amſterdam 1720. 2 volumes. — 
This is a tranſlation from a Latin treatiſe on the ſame ſubject, by Frederic 
Spanheim. 


Hiſtoire de la Papeſſe Jeanne, par Jacques Lenfant, in 12%. la Haye 1736, 


2 volumes. The proteſtants, eſpecially the Engliſh, have written more 
upon this ſubject than upon a queſtion of real im —— But what conſe. 
quence can be drawn in favour of their opinion — a fact of that nature? 
Of what incopvenience could it be if by chance we have miſtaken a wo. 
man for a man and made a pope of her? Have not the Engliſh themſelves 
had an Elizabeth and an Anne for the head of their religion? And have 
we reproached them with it? Mr. Jurieu thought more ſenſibly than uſual 
in conſidering this diſpute as an affair of little i importance. 

Hiſtoire des Conclaves, depuis Clement V. juſques preſent, in 12. Cologne 
1694. —— This curious book is attributed to baron de Huiſſen ; there are 


newer and fuller editions. 


Vie du Pape Alexandre VI. & de ſon fils Ceſar Borgia, traduite de I Anglois 


d' Alexandre Gordon, in 12%. Amſterdam 1732. 2 volumes, 

Vie du Pape Sixte V. traduite de 1'Italien de Gregorio Leti en Francois, in 12, 
Paris 1685. 2 volumes, This is one of the beſt works of this author. 
Louis Ellies Dupin, Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccléſiaſtiques, in 89. Paris 
1686. &c. 35 volumes. —— This work, which had formerly a great run, 
reaches to the eighteenth century. The abbot Goujet, canon of St. James's 

hoſpital, began a continuation of it, but he has not finiſhed it. 

Dom Claude Cellier, Religieux Benédictin de la Congregation de S. Vannes, 
Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclefiaſtiques, in 4*. Paris 1734. 10 volumes, 
—— This writer goes no farther than to the fourth century : a continuation 
of it is expected. 

Hiſtoire Monaſtique d' Orient, par M. Bulteau, i in 89. Paris 1688. —— An 
exact work. 

Hiſtoire des Ordres Monaſtiques, Religieux & Militaires, & des Con 
tions ſeculicres de l'un & de l'autre ſexe ; par le Pere Heliot, Religieux be. 
nitent du Tiers Ordre, 4*. Paris 1714. 8 volumes. — See page Ixxii, 
prelim. diſc. 

Vies des Saints Peres des Deſerts, traduites de S. Jerome & autres Peres de 
PEgliſe par M. Arnauld d' Andilly, in 4*. Paris 1647. & 1653. 2 volumes. 
— & in 89. Paris 1668. 3 volumes, This laſt edition is the moſt 
valuable. 


M. de Villefore, Abrege des Vieo des Peres des Deſerts d'Orient & d'Occident, 


avec figures, in 129. Paris 1705. 5 volumes. 

Hiſtoire des Ordres Religieux, avec les figures gravees de leurs Habits, par 
Adrien Schoonebeck, in 8*®. Amſterdam 1700. 2 volumes. * 

Hiſtoire du Clerge Seculier & Regulier, in 8*. Amſterdam 1716. 4 volumes. 

Louis Bulteau, Abrege de ! Hiſtoire de VOrdre de Saint Benoit, in 4*. Paris 

168 

Eſſai der I' Hiſtoire de I' Ordre de Citeaux, tiree des Annales de cet Ordre, par 
D. Pierre le Nain, in 125. Paris 1697, &c. ꝙ volumes, —— This author was 
Mr. Tillemont's brother. 

Vie de — Armand jean le Boutillier de Rance, Abbe de la Trappe par M. 
Marſollier, in 49. Paris 1702. & in 125. Paris 1703. 2 volumes. 

Vie de Sainte Thereſe, ecrite par elle-meme, & traduite en Frangois par M. 
Chanut, in 4. Paris 1697. 
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Vie de 8. Frangois d' Aſſiſe, par le Pere Candide Chalippe, Recollet, in 4®. 
Paris 1728. 2 volumes. | | . 

Le Pere Dominique Bouhours, Vie de S. Ignace, Fondateur de la Compagnie 
de Jeſus, in 4*. Paris 1679. & in 12%. Paris 1680. | 

————— By the ſame, Vie de S. Frangois Xavier, Apötre des Indes; in P. 

paris 1682. & in 129. Paris 1683. 2 volumes. 

Le Pere Verius, Hiſtoire de 8. Frangois de Borgia, in 4. & in 129. Paris 
1672. 1 of | 

Hiſtoire des Ordres militaires, ou des Chevaliers, contenant leur origine, fon- 
dations & progres, avec figures, & une Diſſertation de M. Baſnage ſur les 
Duels, in 8. Amſterdam 1721. 4 volumes. 5 

Hiſtoire des Chevaliers de S. Jean de Jeruſalem, aujourd'hui de Malthe, 
PAbbe Pierre-Rene- Aubert de Vertot, in 4*, Paris 1724. 4 vol. Item 
in 12. 1727. 5 volumes. 

Le Pere Dominique Bouhours, Hiſtoire de Pierre d' Aubuſſon, Grand-Maitre 
de Rhodes, in 4*. Paris 1676. & in 129. Paris 1677. | 
Vies des Saints du Pere Giri, Minime, in fol. Paris 1681. 2 vol. —— & 

1700. 2 volumes. | 

Vies des Saints, in 89. & in fol. Paris, Roulland & Robuſtel 1683. 4 volumes. 
— Theſe lives are by Mr. Fontaine, author of the lives of the patriarchs 
and prophets. He wrote under the inſpection of Mr. le Maitre de Sacy. 

Vies des Saints, par M. Adrien Baillet, in fol. Paris 1701. 4 vol. & in 
8*. Paris 1701. 17 volumes. —— Theſe two editions have been always 
eſteemed the beſt, though there has been ſeveral ſince. 

I omit here a great number of particular lives of perſons of the church, fa- 
mous for their piety, which have been and continually .are publiſhed. 
Every one may chooſe according to his own taſte, h 


Ancient Ae, from the original. 


Diodori Siculi, Bibliothecæ Hiſtoricæ Libri XV. Græce & Latine, per Lau- 
rentium Rodomannum, in fol. Hanoviæ 1604. —— Hitherto this is the beſt 
edition of this author, neceſſary for the ſtudy of ancient hiſtory. It is ſaid 
there is a new edition of it preparing in Holland. 


TL'Hiſtoire Univerſelle de Diodore de Sicile, traduite en Frangois par M. 


PAbbe Terraſſon de PAcademie Frangoiſe, in 129, Paris 1737. &c. 4 vo- 
lumes. This able tranſlator is about publiſhing the ſequel of this work, 
which is a very valuable tranſlation. The ſame hiſtorian has been tranſlated 
into Italian, and printed at Venice in two volumes in 1575. 

Herodoti Halicarnaſſenſis Hiſtoriarum Libri IX. Græce & Latine, a Thoma 
Gale, in fol. Londini 1679 | 

| Idem, - a Jacobo Gronovio, in fol. Lugduni Batavorum 1714. 
2 volumes. They have prepared at Paris a new edition of this hiſto- 

rian. I take no notice of the French tranſlation that Du Ryer has given us, 

becauſe we expect a more faithful one from the abbot Bellanger. But we 

have a valuable Italian tranſlation of this work by. Boyardo, printed at Ve- 

nice in 2 volumes, 8vo. in 1564. 

Thucydides de Bello Peloponneſiaco Libris VIII. Grzce & Latine, a Joſepho 
Waſle & Carolo Andrea Dukero, in fol. Amſtzlodami 1733. A good 


and elegant edition. We have an Italian tranſlation of this noble hiſtorian, 

by Strozzi ; printed in 4to. at Venice in 1564. There is a French tranſla- 

tion of it in folio and in twelves, by Mr. d'Ablancourt. as 
Xenophontis 
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Xenophontis Opera Omnia Græce & Latine, ab Edwardo Wels, Oxonii 1 736; 

ß volumes. A fine edition, but it ought to be in folio or quarto. We 

| — ſeveral tranſlations of theſe works of Xenophon, His hiſtory has 
been tranſlated into French by Mr. d'Ablancourt at the end of Thucydides, 
as alſo the retreat of the 10,000 Greeks. The Cyropcedia has been done by 
Mr. Charpentier, as alſo the ſayings of Socrates. But Mr. Coſte has given us in 
French the elogium of Hero. The Italians have tranſlated this hiſtory, 
particularly, Gandini, Strozzi and Domenichi. 


Georgius Gemiſtus Pletho, de 11s quæ poſt pugnam Mantineam geſta ſunt, in fol, 


Grzce cum Herodoto Aldi 1503. & in . Latine ab Antonio Antimacho 
Bafilez 1540.—— Though this author was of the fifteenth century, he has 
| ered up with a great deal of labour what he could find in hiſtorians from 
We Keane year of the 104th Olympiad, to the firſt year of the 1 11th; con. 
taining: the ſpace of 27 years. There is an old French tranſlation of this 
work by Saliat. n 
Plutarchi Vitæ Parallelæ Grace & Latine, ex Recenſione Bryani, in 3. Lon. 
dini 1729. 5 volumes. Though this is a fine edition, it has not extin- 
guiſhed that of Henry Stephens, nor thoſe of Francfort ; of 1599. & 1620, 
much leſs that of Mouſſac in 1624. It does not ſeem the Engliſh make 
much account of it. | | 
Vite di Plutarco de gli Huomini illuſtri, tradotti per Lodovico Domenichi, in 
J. in Venezia Giolito 1586, — & 1570, —— Theſe are fine and magnifi. 
cent editions of a valuable tranſlation. : 
Orazio Toſcanella, Gioie hiſtoriche aggiunte alla I. & II. parte delle vite di 
Plutarco, in 4*. in Venezia Giolito 1 567, — A work of eſteem, and very 


ſcarce. | | 

Les Oeuvres de Plutarque, traduites en Frangois par Jacques Amyot, in fol, 
Paris, Vaſcoſan 1558. — 1565. — & 1575. 2 volumes, 

| Les memes, in 8?. Paris, Vaſcoſan 1567. 1574. 13 volumes. 
There are few books which have been ſo often printed as this tranſlation of 
Plutarch: I have taken notice of the beſt edition. | 

Les Vies des Hommes Illuftres de Plutarque, revũes ſur les manuſcrits, & tra- 
duites en Francois par M. Dacier, in 4*. Paris 1721. 8 volumes. 

Les memes, in 12*. Amſterdam 1723. 9 volumes. This tran- 
flation has not been received according to the merit of the original. It 
would have been quite otherwiſe if madam Dacier had done it. It is true 
thar the ſtyle of Mr. Dacier approaches a little more to our common manner 
of ſpeaking, but we love the fimplicity and original turn which Amyot 
knew how to give his tranſlation. 

Les Vies des Hommes Illuſtres pour mettre à la ſuite de celles de Plutarque, 
traduites de IAnglois de Thomas Rowe, par I Abbe Bellanger, in 4*. Pa- 
ris 1729. This tranſlation is much better than the original, I 
ſhould not like this work but that it comes from a learned Engliſhman. 

Pauſanias, Græciæ Deſcriptio Græce & Latine, em notis Kunhii, in fol, 
Lipſiæ 1696. A neceſſary work for the ſtudy of the Grecian 
hiſtory. | | 

Pauſanias, ou voyage hiſtorique de la Grece, traduit du Grec en Frangois, 
par M. Abbe Gedoin, in 4“. Paris 1731. 2 volumes. A good tranſla- 
tion. Alphonius Bonaccicuoli has given us a tranſlation in 4to. at Man- 
tua 1593. | 

8 de Rebus Geſtis Alexandri Magni, cum notis diverſorum, 
cura Snakenburgi, in 4*, Delphis 1724. 2 volumes, ——— Another edition 
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gro. Hague 1927. 2 volumes. There is alſo a good tranſlation in French 
by Mr. de Vaugelas, and an Italian one, by Porcacchi, in 4to. Venezia Gio- 


lito 1559. * | | 
fas. be 1er Alexandri Magni, cum notls Jacobi Gronovii, in 
fol. Lugduni Batavorum 1704. —— An elegant and good edition. Mr. 
d' Ablancourt has given us a valuable tranſlation of this work, and father 
Lanro an excellent Italian one in 4to. Venice 1544. 
Cornelius Nepos de Vitis Imperatoram Græcorum & Latinorum, in $2. 
O xonii 1675: & 1698. - Gaod editions. We are going to have a very 
French tranſlation of this uſeful and elegant author. | 
Aber Legationum Dexippi Athenienſis, Eunapii Sardiani cum Corollario ex- 
ceptorum Diodori Siculi ex MSS. a Davide Horſchoelio, in 4*. Auguſte 
Vindelicorum 1603. | | 

—— Eadem, Latine a Carolo Cantackro, in 8*. Paris 1610. 
Selecta de Legationibus ex Polybio, Dionyſio Halicarnaſſenſi, Diodoro Sicula, 
Kc. a Fulvio Urſino Grzce, in 4*. Antuerpiæ 1582. | | 
Polybii, Diodori Siculi, Nicolai Damaſceni, Dionyſii Halicarnaſſenſis, Ap- 
piani, Dionis, &c. cum notis Henrici Valefii in 4*. Paris 1634. 'Fheſe 
collections, in which ſeveral fragments are preſerved, are uſeful, and in- 
deed neceſſary to a ſcholar. But there may alſo be found in Strabo, Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus, Suidas and other compilers, ſeveral fragments of Gre- 
cian hiſtory, which the learned know how to make uſeful. 


Explication Hiſtorique des Fables, par M. PAbbe Banier, de PAcademie des 
Belles-Lettres, nouvelle Edition, in 12?, Paris 1743. 3 volumes. —— This 
work has been already known, but it has been cted in this edition; it is 
the third volume which properly regards the Grecian hiſtory. The mytho- 
logy by the ſame writer may be confidered as an extenſion of, or commen- 
tary on, this work. 4 

La Mythologie, ou les Fables expliquees par 1 Hiſtoire, par M. I Abbe Banier, 
de Academie des Belles-Lettres, in 4. Paris 1738. 3 vol. en 229. Livres, 
on in 129. Paris 9 volumes: An excellent and very learned work. 
See what principally regards hiſtory. 

Au Tome I. Divided into ſeven books, the fixth treats of the Gods 
worſhipped in the Eaſt, Egypt, Arabia, Ethiopia, & Carthage. The ſe- 
— the gods of the Chaldeans, Syrians, & Phcenicians : of Palmyra 
an ia. 

Le Tome II. — Divided alſo into ſeven books, treats of the celeſtial 

ods, Jupiter, his anceſfors and family. The ſecond of the gods of the 
ea, Oceanus, Tethys, Neptune, &c. The third of the terreſtial deities, 
The fourth and fifth of the infernal deities, Pluto, Ceres and Proſerpine. 
The fixth of the gods of the Gauls. The ſeventh of thoſe of the Germans. 

Le Tome III. Divided into eight books, where he treats firſt of the 
hiſtory of the fabulous ages, or of 2 Grecian hiſtory, from the arrival of 

Pelops in Greece. The ſecond of the Perſian heroes, Bellerophon, Minos, 

Theſeus, Ixion and Pirithous. The third, the Argonautz, Jaſon, Hercu- 

les, Theſeus, Caſtor, Pollux and Orphens. The fourth, the Theban war. 

The fifth, the Trojan war, the hiſtory of that city. The ſixth, the hiſtory 

of the Trojan and Grecian chiefs, The eighth, of the Grecian and Ro- 


exñi 
man 
not t 
hiſtory. 
Hiſtoire de Grece, par Temple Stanian, traduite de I'Anglois, in 12%. Pa T. 
1743. 3 volumes. Thiswork, which is greatly abridged, can only be fer. 
- viceable as an introduction to the Grecian hiſtory, or to reviſe what one haz 
read. It begins with the moſt ancient times of that nation, and particularly 
with the kingdom of Sicyon and Argos, and continues with thoſe of Athens, 
Thebes, Lacedzmon and other kingdoms or republics, for they were then 
the ſame, as the Greeks took care to limit the power of their kings. It end; Ti 
with the death of Philip, father of Alexander the great, and pretends that 
the hiſtory of the latter regards Aſia more than Greece. | 
Hiſtoire ancienne des Egyptiens, des Carthaginois, des Affyriens, des Babylo. 
niens, des Medes & des Perſes, des Macedoniens & des Grecs, par M. Ti 
Rollin, Ancien Recteur de I'Uniyerſite de Paris, in 125. Paris 1730, x 
13 volumes. —— This is the completeſt Grecian hiſtory in- the French lan. 
. guage. But how many things are there to be added, changed and corrected 
to bring it to the exact point of truth! However ſee the contents of each 
volume, „ 
Tome premier. Contains the Egyptian hiſtory to 52 5 years before Jeſus H 
. Chriſt, We here meet with what he has gathered up from the moderns of 
the manners of this people; alſo what regards the Carthaginians ; their man- 
ners and their hiſtory from the year 883 before Jeſus Chriſt, to the third 
Punic war, 146 years before Jeſus Chriſt, when that city was deſtroyed by 
the Romans. This part is miſplaced and regards the Roman hiſtory : but 
what does it ſignify ? We have it in this place, and it is well to be acquainted 
with it. | 
Tome ſecond. - Comprehends the hiſtary of Aſſyria. He abandons 
Uſher, and with reaſon, He continues to the æra of Nabonaſſar, 747 
years before Jeſus Chriſt. He then treats of the hiſtory of Babylon, the 
edes, of Lydia, & of Cyrus, to the year 5 22 before Jeſus Chriſt, It be- 
gins the ancient hiſtory of Greece but does not finiſh it. 
Tome troiſieme. — Of the Perſians and Greeks, from the commence- 
ment of Darius 521 years before Jeſus Chriſt, to Darius Nothus, 413 years 
before Jeſus Chriſt, We meet here with the 19 firſt years of the Peloponni- 
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mes. We alſo find in this volume every thing which Mr. Rollin did 
ink proper to acquaint us with of the firſt ages of the Grecian 


" ſian war. 

| Tome quatrieme. The hiſtory of the Perſians and Grecians from the fifth 
'v year of Darius Nothus, 413 before Jeſus Chriſt, to the ſeventh of Artax- 
1 erxes Mnemon, 383 before Jeſus Chriſt ; with the hiſtory of Socrates, and 


a diſcourſe on the manners of the Greeks. | 

Tome cinquieme. — A continuation of the manners of the Grecians, with 
the hiſtory of the two Dionyſius's, tyrants of Syracuſe, from the year 413, 
before Jeſus Chriſt, to the year 346 before Jeſus Chriſt, which alſo enters in- 
to the hiſtory of the Perfians and Grecians up to that year. 

Tome fixieme. The conclufion of the Perſian and Grecian hiſtory 
from 360 to the year 324 before Jeſus Chriſt, in which is the hiſtory of 
Philip and Alexander. 

Tome ſeptieme. The hiſtory of the ſucceſſors of Alexander from 323, 
to the year 221 before Jeſus Chriſt, - 

Tome huitieme. — Continuation of the ſame, from the year 221 to 164 
before Jeſus Chriſt, . 5 


Tome 
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Tome neuvieme, A further continuation from the year 164 to 65 be- 


Jeſus Chriſt, in which is contained the hiſtory of the latter times of the 
Jews, as alſo of the kings of Parthia and Cappadocia. 

Tome dixieme. The hiſtory of Hiero,-tyrant of Syracuſe, heretofore 
omitted, from the year 275 to 214 before Jeſus Chriſt, and the remaining 
ſucceſſors of Alexander, from the year 65 to the zoth before Jeſus Chriſt, 
when Egypt and other conqueſts of Alexander became ſubject to the Ro- 
man power. He begins in this volume with the hiſtory of arts and ſcien- 
ces, Viz. agriculture and commerce, 

Tome onzieme. Treats of the liberal arts, architecture, pain 
muſic, the military art, grammar, philoſophy, rhetoric and ſophiſtry. 

Tome douziéme. Of Poetry, the Greek and Latin poets, hiſtorians, 
Orators, philoſophy and civil law in the two languages. 

Tome treizieme. Of philoſophy, phyſic, anatomy, mathematics, 

geography, navigation, aſtronomy, with an aſtronomical table and other 
matters. 

Hiſtoire des Empires & des Republiques, depuis le Deluge juſqu'a J. C. par M. 
I Abbe Guyon, in 125. Paris 1733. 8 volumes. This work comes to 
us under ſome diſadvantages, becauſe that by Mr. Rollin is in faſhion ; 
therefore this has not had the run it otherwiſe would have. 

Hiſtoire d'Epaminondas pour ſervir de ſuite aux hommes illuſtres de Plutarque, 
par Abbe Seran de la Tour, in 129. Paris 1738. This by Seran, a 
man of merit, is the beſt, 

Hiſtoire de Philippe, Roi de Macedoine & pere d'Alexandre le Grand, par M. 
Olivier, d'Academie des Belles-Lettres de Marſeille, in 125. Paris 1740. 
2 volumes. —— This is valuable, had a run in its time, and deſerves to be 
well received. : 

Les Oeuvres de M. de Tourreil, de I Academie Frangois, in 4*. Paris 1721. 
2 vol. & in 129. 4 volumes. —— Theſe are moſtly tranſlations from De- 
moſthenes, with an excellent preface ; which lays open the ſtate of Greece 
in the time of that orator, and of Philip king of Macedon. 

Le Tyran de Sicile, ou la Vie d'Agathocle, in 8*. Londres 1676. —— I ad- 
mire that this work has not been tranſlated into French, ſeeing it is no leſs 
neceſſary to be acquainted with tyrants than with good kings. 

Hiſtoire des Amazones, traduite du Latin de M. Petit, in 125. Amſterdam 1718. 
—— A curious and very learned work. 

L'Abbe Guyon, Hiltoire des Amazones, in 129. Paris 1741. 2 volumes. 
A work in which much ſkill and learning are uſed to eſtabliſh the truth of 
the hiſtory of the Amazons, 


Roman hiftory from the originals. 


Velleii Paterculi, Hiſtoria Romana, cum notis Variorum, in 89. Lugduni Ba- 
tavorum 1688, 
Abrege de V' Hiſtoire Romaine & Grecque de Velleius Paterculus, traduit en 
Frangois par M. Doujat, in 12%. Paris 1672, & 1701. A good 
| abridgment, with which one may begin. | | 
Lucii Annæl Flori Epitome Rerum Romanarum Lib. IV. ex Recenſione Joan. 
Georgii Grævii, in 8*, Amſtzlodami 1702. 2 volumes. This is an 
uſeful abridgment, though not generally approved of. We have ſeveral Ita. 
lian tranſlations, one in the middle of the ſixteenth century, and others in 
the 
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the ſeventeenth, We have alſo ſeveral French tranſlations: that of 
Coeffetau had formerly a great character. | | 
Eutropii Breviarium Hiſtoriæ Romanz, ex Recenſione Havercampii, in 89. 
Lugduni Batavorum 1729. —— A good edition. This author was tranſla. 
ted into Italian towards the middle of the fixteenth century, and into French 

by the abbot Lezeau in 1717. | 

Sexti Aurelii Victoris, Breviarium Hiſtoriæ Romanz, ab Urbe Condita ad Ju. 
lianum Auguſtum, anno 362, cum notis Samuelis Petiſci, in 8*. Ultrajecti 
1696. | 

Pioniius Halicarnaſſenſis, de Antiquitatibus Romanis, Græce & Latine, in 
fol. Oxonii 1704. 2 volumes. » This edition is good enough, and 
very fine. We have many tranſlations of this excellent hiſtorian : the Ita. 
lan one printed in 1545 is ſcarce; that by Bellanger is the beſt in the 
French language. | 

Titi-Livii, Hiſtoria Romana ex Recenſione J. B. L. Crevier, in 4. Paris 1736. 
&c. 6 volumes. This edition is at preſent the beſt ; that of Wetſtein, 
at Amſterdam, is the next in eſteem, publiſhed 1710. in 10 volumes, 

Hiſtoire Romaine de Tite-Live, traduite en Frangois par M. Guerin, in 1 2?, 
Paris 1739. 10 volumes. A good tranſlation, and ſought after by the 
curious; but this muſt not influence others. There is an Italian tranſlation 

of this hiſtorian by J. Nardi, which is a valuable one though old. | 

Polybii Hiſtoriz, ex Iſaaci Caſauboni Recenſione, Græce & Latine, in fol. 
Paris 1609. — & in 8. Amſtælodami 1670. 3 volumes. We have an 
Italian tranſlation of this excellent author by Domenichi, printed in 4to. at 
Venice 1504. by Giolito; a good edition and ſcarce. There is alſo a French 
_—_ Dom Thuillier, a benedictin, with large commentaries by chevalier 
Follard. | 

Caii Saluſtii Criſpi Hiſtoria, ex Recenſione Joſephi Waſle, in 4. Londini 1710. 

Of this excellent writer there is an Italian tranſlation by the marquis 

Ronifozio d'Oria, in 8vo. at Florence. We have beſides a French tranila- 

tion by the abbot Caſſagne. I formerly ſpoke too advantagious of a French 

tranſlation by the abbot le Maſfon ; but having been reproved, and as [ 
think with reaſon, I retra& my former opinion. 

Appiani Alexandrini Hiſtoria Romana, five Bella Punica, Parthica, Iberica, 

Syrica, Mithridatica, Annibalica, Celticorum & Illyricorum fragmenta, & 

bella Civilia, in 8%. Amſtzlodami 1670. 2 volumes. We have of this 

uſeful author for the Roman hiſtory, an excellent Italian tranſlation by 

Dolce, in 2 volumes, 8vo. Venice 1554. But a French tranſlation is want- 

ing, and Appian merits a tranſlator, 

C. Julii Cæſaris Commentarli rerum a ſe geſtarum, ex Emendatione Joan. 
Georgii Grzvii, in 89. Amſtzlodami 1697. — A Joanne Daviſio, in 4*. 
Cantabrigiz 1706. — & ab Oudendorpio, in 4*. Lugduni Batavorum 
1737, 2 volumes. —— Of this excellent writer we have ſeveral Italian 
tranſlations. That by Baldelli is very valuable, and that of 1618 is ſought 
after, in which are the figures of Palladio. The French tranſlation of Mr. 

_ C'Ablancourt is much eſteemed. 

Epiſtolæ Ciceronis ad familiares, ex Recenſione Joannis Georgii Grævii, in 
8*. Lugduni Batavoram 1676. 2 volumes. —— Theſe letters have been tran- 
_ into French by one brought up by Mr. Dubois, tranſlator of Cicero's 
Omces. 

Epiſtolz Ciceronis ad Atticum, ex Recenſione Joan. Georgii Grevii, in 8“. 
Amſtzlodami 1684. 2 volumes. —— Theſe excellent difficult letters have 
been rendered into French by abbot Mongaut, with very i ive notes, 

| — — — | in 
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In 6 volumes, in 12mo. They are uſeful for knowing the hiſtory of the times 


f Cicero, 
Guillelm, Bellendenus, de Tribus Luminibus Romanorum, in folio, Paris 
1633. —— A very ſcarce book, This is a Roman hiſtory collected 
ſolely from the works of Cicero. | 


The Roman hiflory fnce Auguſtus. 


Zozimi Comitis, Hiftoria nova ab Auguſto Cæſare ad Honorium anno Chriſti 
409. Græce & Latine, in 8*. Oxonii 1679. & 1705. ou in 87. Ienz 1697. 
— Though be is ſaid to commence with Auguſtus, yet he ſays ſo little of 
the firſt emperors, that he ought not to be uſed but from the time of Alexan- 
der Severus anno 226, to Honorius anno 409 of Jeſus Chriſt. Zozimus is 
ſuppoſed to have lived in the fifth century. if he was the ſame with Zozi- 
mus the chymiſt, he was of Panopolis in Egypt, and died in Alexandria. 

Dion Caſſius, Hiſtoria Romano ab anno urbis 686. ad Alexandrum Severum, 
anno urbis 982, (Chriſti 228.) Grace & Latine, in folio Hanoviz 1606. 

Dionis Caſſii, Hiſtoriarum ultimi tres Libri, editi ab Abbate Falcone, in 4. 
Romæ 1724. Grace & Latine. Happily: diſcovered. Baldelli has 
given us a good tranſlation of this work in 4to. printed at Venice by Giolito, 
in 1565. We have alſo a good French tranſlation. 

Joan, Xiphilini, compendium Hiſtoriæ Dionis Caſſii, Græce & Latine, in fol. 
Henrici Stephani 1592. —— Or in the collection of Frederic Sylburge in 
in 1590. It ſerves in the place of what we have loſt of Dion Caſſius, and 
commences 67 years before Jeſus Chriſt, and reaches to 229 after Je- 
ſus Chriſt. Mr. Couſin juſtly remarks that this abbreviator, who lived about 
the eleventh century, was nephew to Xiphilinus, patriarch of Conſtantino- 
ple, as the author himſelf acknowledges, and not the patriarch ; as ſame 
writers of theſe latter ages have imagined, 

Hiſtoire Romaine de Zozime, de Xiphilin & de Zonare, traduite en Frangois 
M. Couſin, Preſident en la Cour des Monnoyes, in 4*. Paris 1678. 
An excellent tranſlation, We have alſo that of Xiphilinus in Italian, by 
Franceſco Baldelli in 4to. Venice 1562. What Mr. Couſin has tranſlated 
of Zonaras reaches from the year 223 to 527 of the chriſtian zra. Zona- 
ras, after having dif his affairs at the imperial court of Conſtan- 
—_— turned monk, and publiſhed, beſides other works, a general 

iſtory. 

Theodori Metochitz, Hiſtoria Romana a Julio Cæſare ad Conſtantinum Mag- 
num, edente Joan. Meurſio, Græce & Latine, in 4*. Lugduni Batavorum 
1618, — Though this author lived but in the fourteenth century, yet he 
may be uſeful as an abbreviator. 

Suetonii Duodecim Cæſares, ex Recenſione & cum notis Joan. Georgii Græ- 
vii, in 4*. Hagæ Comitum 1691. — Idem, ex Recenſione Samuelis Petiſci, 
in 4*. Leovardiz 1714. 2 volumes. We have a good Italian tranſlation 
of this faithful hiſtorian, and an indifferent one in French. 

Cornelii Taciti Opera, ex Recenſione Theodori Ryckii, in 87. Lugduni Bata- 
vorum 1687. 2 volumes. —— Idem, cum notis Abrahami Gronovii, in 
4*. Ultrajecti 1721. 2 volumes. This author, one of the moſt curious 
and difficult in Roman hiſtory, has been rendered into all languages. We 
have three French tranſlations, one by Mr. d'Ablancourt, ſought after for 
the text, another by Amelot de la Houſſaye and his continuator, in 10 vo- 
lumes, 12mo. valued for the notes: the third by Mr. Guerin, . 
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his fidelity. A Spaniſh tranſlation, printed at Madrid 1614, ſcarce, and {op}; 
after for the political ——_— of Alamos by the lovers of politics. Two Ita. 
lian tranſlations, one by Georgio Dati, and the other by Adriano Polit;. 
befides an infinite number of politicians who have writteti commentaries 6 
this writer. ; | | 

Herodiani, Hiſtoria Romana a Commodo Imperatore (anno Chriſti 180.) 2 
Gordianum (anno 238.) in 8. Oxonii 1679. & 1704. This hiſtoria 
has been tranſlated into French by abbot Mongaut, with as much elegance 
as fidelity. We have alſo an Italian tranſlation of the ſixteenth century. 

Ammiani Marcellini, Hiſtoriarum Libri XVII. a Conſtantino Imperatore (anno 
5735 ad Gratianum Imperatorem (anno 378.) ab Henrico Valeſio, in fo, 

aris 1681. —— & in folio, & in 4*. Lugduni Batavorum 1693. —— Thi 
writer is eſteemed a faithful hiſtorian, There is an excellent Italian verfic 
of this work, and an indifferent French one. | 

Fragmenta Hiſtoricorum veterum ab Antonio Auguſtino Collecta, & aucta per 
Fulvium Urſinum, in 89. Antuerpiz 1595. 

Alia Fragmenta, ab Antonio Riccobono, in 8*. Venetiis 1568. 

Alia Fragmenta ab Auſonio Popma, in 8“. 1620, —— latter are oftey 
Joined to the works of Salluſt. 

Juliani Imperatoris Cæſares, cum ejus Operibus, in 4. Paris 1630. in fl 
Græce & Latine Lipſiæ 1696. | 

| Les Cefars de 'Empereur Julien, avec les Remarques d' Ezéchid 
Spanheim, in 4*. Amſterdam 1718. & 1728. A very valuable and ca. 
rious work, eſpecially theſe two latter editions. This is a criticiſm which 
Julian made on the emperors who preceded him. 

Hiſtoriæ Auguſtæ Scriptores ſex cum notis Salmaſii, & Caſauboni, in folio Pa. 
ris 1620. & in 8. Lugduni Batavorum 1671. 2 volumes. —— The 
writers of this collection are Ælius Spartianus, Vulcatius Gallicanus, Julius 
Capitolinus, Trebellius Pollio, Zlius Lampridius, & Flavius Vopiſcuz, 
who appeared ſince the time of Adrian the emperor in 117 to 282. 


Roman hiſtory by the moderns. 


Petri Joſephi Cantel. Soc. Jeſu, Reſpublica Romana, in 1 2®. Ultrajecti 1691, 
— 1696. — 1707. This book, which treats of the cuſtoms of the 
Romans, is alſo tranſlated into French by the ſame author in two volumes. 

Les divers genies du Peuple Romain, par M. de 8. Evremont. — In the ſe- 
cond volume of his works. 

L'Abbe de S. Real, Reflexions ſur les Romains. ——D - Found in the 
middle of his works. _ we: | 

Des Cauſes de la grandeur des Romains, par M. le Preſident de Monteſquie, 

in 12. la Haye 1737. | 

L'Abbe de Vertot, Revolutions de la Republique Romaine, in 1 2®. Paris 1719. 
3 volumes. An excellent work. 

Laurent Echards, Hiſtoire Romaine, depuis I'origine de Rome juſques à Con. 
ſtantin, traduite de PAnglois, in 129. Paris 1728. 6 volumes. A 
good abridgment, and a tolerable tranſlation, but not without ſome faults, 

he chief of this tranſlation came from Mr. de la Roque, and was reviſed 


by the abbot des Fountaines. 
Continuation de I'Hiſtoire Romaine, depuis Conſtantin juſques a la priſe de 
Conſtantinople, in 89. Paris 1737. 12 volumes. This is no tranſla- 


tion, but a work which comes from the hand of abbot Guyon. 
5 S INE Penn Z M. Rola, 
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M. Rollin, Hiſtoire Romaine, depuis la fondation de Rome juſqu'a la bataille 
d'Actium, in 129. Paris 1738. &c. 9 volumes. —— This is more extenſive 
and better done than that by Laurence Echard : the contents of each vo- 
lume are as follows. c 

Tome I. Contains the hiſtory of the Latins, and after that the ſounda- 
tion of Rome, and the reign of Romulus to the year of Rome 289, and before 
Jeſus Chriſt 463, under the conſulſhip of Q. Fabius II. and T. Quintus III. 

Tome II. Extends from the 2goth year of Rome under the conſulſhip 
of Aulus Poſthumius, and Sp. Furius, to the year of Rome, 390, or 362 be- 
fore Jeſus Chriſt under the conſulſhip of Q. Servilius. 

Tome III. Commences with the year of Rome 391, under the conſul- 
ſhip of Cn. Genucius, and L. /Emilius II. and reaches to the year of Rome 
487, or 265 before Jeſus Chriſt, under the conſulſhip of Q. Fabius 
Gurges III. and Lucius Mamilins Vitulus. 

Tome IV. — Reaches from the year of Rome 488, under the conſul- 
ſhip of Appius Claudius Caudex, and Marcus Fulvius Flaccus to the year 

„under the conſulſhip of Cn. Servilius, and C. Flammius II. 217 years 
| be ore Jeſus Chriſt. 

Tome V. Continues the year 535, and goes on to the year 542 of 
Rome, under the conſulſhip of M. Clandivs Marcellus IV. and M. Valle- 
rius Levinus II. 210 years before Jeſus Chriſt. REM 

Tome VI. _——— Continues the year 542 to 556, under the conſulſhip of 
L. Furius Purpureo, and M. Claudius Marcellus, 196 years before Jeſus 
Chriſt, 

Tome VII. Extends from the year 557 under the conſulſhip of L. 
Valerius Flaccus, M. Portius Cato, to 573, under the conſulſhip of Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus, and L. Manlius Acidinus, 179 years before Jeſus Chriſt. 

Tome VIII. Continues the year 573, and reaches to the end 619, un- 
der the conſulſhip of P. Mucius Scævola, and L. Calpurnius Piſo Frugi, 
133 years before Jeſus Chriſt. 

Tome IX. — art of this volume was written by Mr. Crevier, who was 
brought up under Mr. Rollin ; commences with 580, and goes on to the 
year of Rome 663, 89 years before Jeſus Chrift. 

] have obſerved in all theſe dates, the computation of Mr. Rollin, very diffe- 
rent from that of Varro, nevertheleſs followed by moſt hiſtorians. The 
concluſion of this work is expected, which ought to make three volumes. 

Citri de la Guette, Hiſtoire des deux Triumvirats de Céſar & d' Auguſte, in 
129%. Paris 1681. &c. & Amſterdam 1694. & in 129. Paris 1714. 3 volumes. 
—— An excellent work, equal to Vertot's revolutions, 

Vie d'Annibal, par M. Dacier. This work is at the beginning of the ſup- 
plement to Plutarch's lives of illuſtrious men, in 4*. Paris 1729. 

Hiſtoire de Ciceron, traduite de PAnglois en Frango's par M. I Abbe Prevoſt, in 
129. Paris 1743. 4 volumes. It were to be wiſhed that Mr. Prevoſt 
would apply himſelf to no other kind of works; he would then be univer- 
fally praiſed and eſteemed ; but &c. | 

M. de Larrey, Hiſtoire d'Auguſte, in 8*. Rotterdam 1690. —— This work is 
now reprinted along with the hiſtory of the Triumvirates. 

Sevaſtien le Nain de Tillemont, Hiſtoire des Empereurs depuis Auguſte juſques 
a PEmpereur Honorius, in 4*. Paris 1690. &c. 6 volumes. The ftile 
of this book, though a learned performance, is not very pleaſant ; but the 
author's exactneſs may be a 


Jean. 
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Jean. Triſtan, Commentaires Hiſtoriques contenant V'Hiſtoire generale de I'Em. 
pire Romain par Medailles, in folio Paris 1657. 3 volumes. This WW | 
work is well worth being reviſed by an able author, who would apply to the 
ſubje& the diſcoveries made in regard to medals fince the publication of it. 
Supplement aux Vies des hommes Illuſtres de Plutarque, it de  Anglois de Ml 1 
| i homas Rowe par M. PAbbe Bellanger, in . Paris 1729. This 
work does not deſerve to be in Plutarch's company. 
Hiſtoire des Veſtales, avec un Traite du Luxe des Dames Romaines, par M. 
 PAbbe Nadal, in 125. Paris 1725. — A delicate and curious per- 
formance. ] 
Les Femmes des douze Céſars, par M. de Servies, in 129. Paris & Amſterdam 
volumes. A well wrote book, that well maintains its rank 


1722. 

amon 2. other hiſtorical performances. 7 
Hiſtoire de Julien I'Apoſtat, par M. Abbe de la Bletterie, in 129. Paris 1734, 

2 volumes. A well wrote book. 7 


Eſprit F 99+ de Theodoſe le Grand, Empereur, in 4*. Paris 1679, 
& in 125. 1680. | 
Hiſtoire des Goths, traduite du Latin de Jornandes par M. Droiiet de Mau- 
rtuis, in 125. Paris 1703. This work is uſeful to make us acquainted 
with the declenſion of the Roman empire. , 
Hiſtoire de Conſtantinople, depuis le Regne de I'ancien Juſtin (en 518. ou 1 
plitot depuis Honorius & Arcadius, ou 395. & 407.) juſqu'a la deſtruction 
de cet Empire par les Tures (en 1453.) traduite par M. Couſin, Preſident de 
la Cour des Monnoyes, in 4*. Paris 1672. 8 volumes. in 129. Amſter. 
dam 1672. 10 volumes, —— The following is a particular account of the 
— authors contained in every volume of this work, of the quarto WW C 
edition. | 
Volume firſt contains, 
Procopus of the Perſian war, from the year 407 to 549. 
Procopus of the war of the Goths, from the year 427 to 554. G 
Procopus of the war of the Vandals, from the year 395 to 545- 
Theſe three pieces are very valuable. 
Volume the ſecond contains, T 
Procopus, of the ſecret hiſtory of Juſtinian, from the year 527 to 565, —— 
A work which does not injure ſo much the memory of Procopus as that of 
Juſtinian himſelf. | 
Procopus, of the buildings of Juſtinian. 
Agathias's hiſtory, from the year 554 to 559. 
judicious performance, and in great eſteem. 
Volume third contains, 
The embaſſies of Menander, from the year 554 to 582. 
The hiſtory of Maurice the emperor, by Theophilus Simocatta, from the 
year 582 to 602. | 
An abridgment of Nicephorus of Conſtantinople, from the year 602 to 770. 
The lives of the emperors, by Leo the grammarian, from the year 81; MW A! 
to 949. | 
Nicephorus's hiſtory, from the year 1057 to 1081, ——— All theſe three piece 
are eſteemed. | 
Volume fourth contains, | 
Alexis Commenus's hiſtory, by Anna Commena his daughter, from the year 
1069 to 1118, - This work is allowed to be rather a panegyric than 
an hiſtory: in other reſpects it is exact. | 
Volume the fifth contains, | Nicetas's 


A valuable little work. 
An elegant, exact and 


at of 
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Nicetas's hiſtory from the year 1118 to 1206. | "ol 

This author is greatly eſteemed by the learned, and we have a good Italian 
tranſlation of him. 

Volume fixth contains, 

Pachimeres's hiſtory of Michael Palceologus, from the year 1258 to 1282, 

Pachimeres's hiſtory of Andronicus Palœdologus, from the year 1282 to 1308. 
A writer in great eſteem. 

Volumes ſeventh and eighth contains, 

Johannes Cantacuſenus's hiſtory, from the year 1320 to 1357. —— This 
author had been emperor, but was obliged to change the throne for the 
convent ; at that time a ſevere puniſhment, | 

Ducas's hiſtory of the grandſon of Michael, from the year 1341 to 1462. 
A curious and uſeful work; the author was himſelf a courtier. 

This collection, which is very curious and made with judgment, deſerves to 
have a finiſhing hand put to it. The void ſpaces in it ſhould be filled up by 
tranſlations of the original authors that are to be found amongſt the writers 
of the Byzantine hiſtory, with notes where wanting. Such a work would 
e any thing that has yet appeared on this portion of the hiſtory of 
the eaſt. | 

L'Hiſtoire de Conſtantinople, ſous les Empereurs Frangois, par Geoffroy de 
Villehardouin & Philippe de Mouſkes, avec une hiſtoire de Conſtantinople 
depuis le XIIIe. ficcle, juſqu'a la priſe de cette Ville par les Turcs, par M. 
du Cange, in folio, Paris, de I'Lmpremiere Royale 1657, —— An excel- 
lent piece of hiſtory. . | 

Caroli du Freſne du Cange, Hiſtoria Byzantina, Duplici Commentario 
illuſtrata, quorum prior familias Imperatorum, alter vero Deſcriptionem 
urbis Conſtantinopolitanæ complectitur, in folio, Paris 1680. A cu- 
rious work, and very neceſſary for the hiſtory of the emperors of the eaſt. 

Giacomo Fiorelli, Veneto Agoſtiniano, la Monarchia d'Oriente da Coftanting 
il Grande Vanno 330. ſino al Coſtantino anno 1453. in fol, in Venetia 
1679. . 

The — that I have here taken notice of, are only ſuitable to ns that 
are but moderately acquainted with hiſtory, The Jearned need not be ap- 

pon that we have a great and magnificent collection on the ſame ſubject, 
nown by the name of the authors of the Byzantine hiſtory, printed by or- 

der of the late king Lewis XIV. in 37 volumes in folio, excepting the Pa- 
chimeres printed at Rome in two volumes folio. But we mult add to this 
collection the Oriens Chriſtianus of father le Quien, a dominican, lately 
printed by order of the preſent king Lewis XV. and at his majeſty's print- 
ing houſe, in three volumes in folio. 


Hiſtory of France. 


Antiquites de 1a Nation & de la Langue des Celtes, autrement appelles Gau- 
lois, par le Pere Paul- Vves Pezron, Religieux de Citeaux, in 12*. Paris 
1703, — A learned and curious performance, both for facts and 
conjectures. | 

Scipion Dupleix, Memoires des Gaules, depuis le Deluge juſqu'a Vetablifſe- 
ment de la Monarchie Frangoiſe, 4*. Paris 1629. Or elſe at the be- 


ginning of his hiſtory of France. This is Dupleix's beſt performance. 
Hiſtoire des Gaules par Guillaume Marcel, in 125. Paris 1683, —— At the 
beginning of his hiſtory of France. 
h 2 Traits 
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Traits de Etat & Origine des anciens Frangois, par Nicolas Vignier in 4. 

Troyes 1582. This is the beſt edition. — aan . 

Audigier, de l'Origine des anciens Frangois & de leur Empire, in 125. Paris 
1676. 2 volumes. This book is wrote without ſpirit, though full 
of inquiries. | "1 | 

Deſcription de la France, par M. Piganiol de la Force, in 129. Paris 1722, 8 
volumes. This is the ſecond edition of this excellent performance, and 
much more ample than the firſt. | 4510 bg 441. 

Geographie hiftorique de la France, par Louis du Four de Longuerue, in fol. 
Paris 1719. —— This book, which is a curious performance, met with 
ſome oppoſition, even before it appeared in publick. | | 

Le Comte Charles de Boullainvilliers, Etat de la France, diviſe par Generalites, 
in fol. Londres 1728. 3 volumes. - The third volume of this work, 

| — is in ſome eſteem, contains divers treatiſes on the government of the 

ingdom. ev n 

By the ſame hand, Hiſtoire de l'ancien Gouvernement de la France, avec 
XIV. Lettres ſur les Parlemens, ou Etats Generaux, in 12%. la Haye 1727, 
— This is a curious work, and contains ſome inquiries; but there are 

likewiſe in it ſome bold ſtrokes. | 

Le Detail de la France, ou Traite de la Cauſe & de la diminution de ſes biens, 
& des moyens d'y remedier, par M. de Soiſſons, in 129. Roüen 1716, 
2 volumes. This is a curious book, and on a very important ſubjeR, 
There is another work under the ſame title, by Mr. Boiſguillebert, attorney 
general of the parliament of Rouen, printed in 1707. 

Mceurs & Coutumes des Frangois dans les differens temps de la Monarchie, 
par Louis le Gendre, Chanoine de Notre-Dame de Paris, in 129. Paris 

1712. This is a curious little book, and has been reprinted at the be. 
ginning of the hiftory of France by the ſame author. 

De VEtat & Succes des affaires de France, par Bernard Girard, Sieur du Hail. 
lan, in 89. Paris 1594. 1609. & 1613. A curious performance, contain- 
ing ſome things both uſeful and uncommon. 

Memoires & Avis de jean du Tillet, Grefficr en chef du Parlement, ſur les 
Libertes de PEgliſe Gallicane, in 8“. Paris 1594. This book is like- 
wiſe to be found in the ſame author's collection of pieces relating to the 
hiſtory of the kings of France; the quarto edition of 1610, and 1618. 

Euſtache le Noble, le Bouclier de la France, ou les Sentimens de Gerſon & 
des Canoniſtes touchant les differends des Rois de France avec les Papes, in 

129. Cologne (Rouen) 1691. A curious little performance, which has 
been likewiſe attributed to M. de S. Georges, archbiſhop of Lyons. 

Jean du Tillet, Recueil des Rois de France, auquel eſt joint Vinventaire des 
Pieces, in 4. Paris 1610. & 1618. -— Theſe are the two beſt edi. 
tions of this work, which is neceſſary for the ſtudy of the hiſtory of France. 

Frangois Eudes de Mezeray, Abrege Chronologique de PHiſtoire de France, 
depuis Pharamond juſques a l'an 1610. in 4*. Paris 1668. — Idem, in 

12*. Amſterdam 1672, &c. — & 1682. — 1692. — 1696. 6 volumes. 
To which we ought ro add the Avant-Clovis, which makes a ſeventh vo- 
lume. Limiers, though ill qualified to continue a work begun by ſuch a 
writer as Mezeray, has notwithſtanding added two volumes to this perfor- 
mance by way of ſupplement, one for the hiſtory of Lewis XIII. the other 


for that of Lewis XIV. 


Louis 
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Louis le Gendre, Chanoine de Paris, Nouvelle Hiſtoire de France juſques à la 
mort de Louis XIII. in fol. Paris 1718. 3 volumes. — Idem in 129. Paris 
1718. 7 volumes. —— Though this hiſtory never was in any ueſt, 
it contains notwithſtanding ſome good things, which it would be a difficult 
matter to find elſewhere, eſpecially ſome bold and uncommon ſtrokes. 

Abrege de Hiſtoire de France, contenant les Evenemens les plus importans, 
arrives dans la Monarchie, in 129. Paris 1 199: 3 volumes. This is che 

rformance of father Chalons, a prieſt of the oratory. It generally 
y the name of the hiſtory of France, by M. de Harlay, firſt preſident of he 
arliament, who had it compoſed for the uſe of his fon, who died counſel- 
or of the parliament. It has been in great requeſt, becauſe it contains all 
the facts that concern the jus publicum, on the diſtinction of the two powers. 
In other reſpects it is but a poor performance. | 

Ve Pere Gabriel Daniel, Abrege de Hiſtoire de France depuis I'ẽtabliſſement 

des Frangois dans les Gaules juſqu'a la mort d' Henri IV. in 4. Paris 1722. 
6 volumes. — Idem, in 129. Paris 1721. 9 volumes. —— The fame thing 

may be ſaid of father Daniel, that is ſaid of Mezeray. His abridgment is 
better than his large hiſtory. 

Hiſtoire Generale de France, depuis Pharamond juſqu'en 1646. par Scipion du 
Pleix, in fol. Paris 1648. — 1650. — 1654. — 1663. 6 volumes. 
Though this author writes without ſpirit, and very diffuſely, his work was 
formerly much read, and in great requeſt: nor ought it ſtill to be ne- 
Ro, as it contains memoirs for the hiſtory of the Gauls, and that of 

enry IV. taken from other memoirs, both ſcarce and authentick. 

Hiſtoire de France, depuis Pharamond juſques à la paix de Vervins, par Fran- 
cois _ de Mezeray, in fol. Paris; Guillemot, 1643. juſques en 1651. 
3 volumes. | 

The ſame hiſtory, a new edition, reviſed, corrected and 

Tail. the author, folio, Paris, Thierry, 1685. 3 volumes. —— This ſecond edi- 

tain- tion is much more exact and ample than the firſt, Nevertheleſs that of 

1643 is the deareſt and the moſt eſteemed by the bookſellers, who know it 
r les by no other name than that of Guillemot, who printed it. The great de- 


like. mand for the firſt edition is owing to ſome bold ſtrokes of the author, who 
the writes more like a man living under a republican oma, than in a 
country where monarchy is eſtabliſhed. But I hope ſome time hence to be 


n K able to give the variations between theſe two editions, which I ſhall inſert 

„ in in an hiſtorical performance. | 

has Hiſtoire de France, depuis I'etabliſſement de la Monarchie dans les Gaules, 
par le Pere Gabriel Daniel, de la Compagnie de Jeſus, in 4*. Paris 1729. 


des 10 volumes. This is the beſt edition, at leaſt that has yet been made 
edi. publick, of this work, which is well wrote; but it wants a great many 
nee. things to make good judges reliſh it. The jeſuits are now employed in cor- 
nce, recting it; and I wiſh they would add ſuch things as the lovers of hiſtory 
* in : think it wants. 

WISH Comparaiſon des deux Hiſtoires de M. Mezeray & du Pere Daniel, par D. 
vo- Lombard, in 1 Amſterdam 1723. — A curious work, which does no 
h 2 honour to the latter hiſtorian. 


for- W Diſſertations Hiſtoriques & Critiques contre le Pere Daniel & Abbe de Vertot, 
ther par M, Rival, Chapelain du Roi de la Grande-Bretagne, in 129. la Haye 
1727. 3 volumes. —— Theſe diſſertations, though curious, are little known 
in France. The count de Boullainvilliers has likewiſe attacked Mezeray 
Juis and father Daniel with a great deal of ſpirit, in his firſt letter on the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, Monumens 
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Monumens de la Monarchie Frangois, par le Pere Dom Bernard de Montfau- 

© con, Religieux BenediCtin de la Congregation de S. Maur, in fol. Paris 

1729. 5 volumes. This work is full of curious particulars relating to 
the manners and cuſtoms of the French in all times paſt, and it may in ſome 
meaſure ſerve inſtead of a general hiſtory of the nation. 

Florentii Gregorii Turonenſis, Epiſcopi, Hiſtoriæ Francorum Libri X. necnon 

Fredegarii Scholaſtici, Epitome & Chronicon, obſervationibus illuſtrati à 
D. Theodorico Ruinart, Benedictino e Con tone 8. Mauri, in fol. 
Paris 1699. ———— This is the beſt edition of Gregory of Tours, the firſt 
hiſtorian of the French nation. Nevertheleſs Don Martin Bouquet, of the 

| ſame congregation, has reviſed this hiſtory, by the help of ſome very ancient 

* manuſcripts received from the Low Countries. There is a French tranſlation 
of this hiſtorian, by the Abbe de Maſoles, the moſt indefatigable tranilator 
that has as yet appeared among us. Tos we? 

Hiſtoire Critique de I'Etabliſſement de la Monarchie Frangoiſe dans les Gaules, 
ar M. PAbbe du Bos, de IAcademie Frangoiſe, in S. Paris 1742. 2 vo- 
umes. A ſecond edition, much better than that of 1733. This is a 

good and uſeful performance, and I have already ſpoken of it. 

Jean Savaron, de la Saintete du Roi Clovis, avec les preuves & les autorités, 

in 4*. Paris 1622. This work is likewiſe to be found along with the 

_ annals of Belleforet in 1621. We ſhall not be able to know the reality of 

this prince's holineſs, till we get to the other world. However, it is well 
done to make ſaints of our monarchs, when we can do it without injury to 
truth. Charlemagne has been treated in this charitable manner, as appears 

from a manuſcript in the library of the auguſt houſe of Auſtria, at Vienna, 
Ns. 202 of the Latin hiſtorians. | | 

Eginhartus, de Vita & Geſtis Caroli Magni, cum variorum animadverſionibus, 

2 a Joanne Hermanno Schminkio,. in P. Trajecti ad Rhenum 1711. —— A 

good edition. We have a French tranſlation of this work by the preſident 
Couſin, with the annals of the ſame author, in Mr. Couſin's hiſtory of the 
eaſtern empire. Tome I. 

L'Heritiẽre Fl Guyenne, ou Hiſtoire d'Eleonor, fille de Guillaume dernier 

Duc de Guyenne, femme de Louis VII. Roi de France, par M. de Larrey, 

in 8. Rotterdam 1691. A curious piece of hiſtory, which informs us 
that this princeſs, when divorced, married an Engliſh prince of the blood, 

who was afterwards Henry the IId. whoſe ſucceffors by this means acquired 
the province of Guyenne. 

Hiſtoire de Philippe Augufte, par Nicolas Bodot de Juilli, in 125. Paris 1702. 

2 volumes. A ſenſible writer. | 

Blanche, Infante de Caftille, mere de S. Louis, Reine & Regente de France, 

par Charles Combault, Baron d' Auteuil, in 4. Paris 1644. —— Curious 

though very common. 

Hiſtoire & Chronique de 8. Louis, Roi de France, par le Sire de Joinville, 

enrichie de notes & de diſſertations par M. du Cange, in fol. Paris 1668. 

| Curious and ſcarce. 2 

Vie de S. Louis, Roi de France, en quinze Livres, par M. Filleau de la 

Cheze, in 4“. Paris 1668. 2 volumes. Exact but tedious. 
9 de Choiſi, Vie de S. Louis, in 4*. Paris 1689, — Well wrote and 
| ſcarce, | | 
Hiſtoire du Differend de Philippe le Bel & du Pape Boniface VIII. produite 
par les Actes & Memoires originaux, in fol. Paris 1655, — T0 
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for which we are obliged to Mr. Dupui, is curious on account of ſome 

Pieces which Ar there collected; however, it wants a great many thi 

that are tb be found in the continuation of Baronius, by Oderic Raynalii, 

and in other books. 5 

Hiſtoire du Demele entre le Pape Boniface VIII. & Philippe le Bel, Roi de 
France, par Adrien Baillet, in 125. Paris 1717. —— Pretty curious. : 

L'Abbe Timoléon de Choiſi, Hiſtoire de Philippe de Valois & du Roi Jean; 
in 4*. Paris 1689. | . 

By the ſame, Hiſt. de Charles V. Roi de France, in 4. 

Paris 1689. 3 

By the ſame, Hiſtoire de Charles VI. Roi de France, in 4*. Paris 
1695. — The ſtile of all theſe pieces of hiſtory by the abbe de Choiſi, 
is very lively and agreeable. | 

Hiſtoire & Chronique de Jean Froiſſart, contenant les guerres de France & 
d'Angleterre, depuis Ian 1326 juſqu'en 1400, & continuce par un Auteur 
Anonyme juſqu'en 1498. in fol. Lyon 1559. 4 vol. en deux, This 
edition, by Dennis Savage, is the beſt; but the author is too partial againft 
the French nation. 

Hiſtoire de Charles VI. ont un Religieux de S. Denys, traduite du Latin en 
Frangois par M. le L „ In fol. Paris 1663. 2 volumes. A very 
common piece of hiſtory, but in eſteem, 

Hiſtoire de Charles VI. par Juvenal des Urſins, & publice par M. Godefroy, 
in fol. Paris, Imprimerie Royale 1653. A ſcarce and curious 
edition. | | 

Hiſtoire de Bertrand du Gueſclin, Connetable de France ſous les Rois Jean & 
Charles V. publice par M. du Chaſtelet, in fol. Paris 1666. A good 
book, and not ſcarce. 

Hiſt. de Meffire Jean de Boucicaut, Marec, de France ſous les Rois Charles V. 
& VI. publice par Theod. Godefroy, in 4*. Paris 1620. 

Oeuvres d'Alain Chartier, qui contiennent les Vies de Charles VI. & VII. re- 
vies par Andre Ducheſne, in 4*. Paris 1617. [ 

Chroniques d' Enguerrand de Monſtrelet, Gouverneur de Cambrai, contenant 
I'Hiſtoire depuis 1400. juſqu'en 1467. in fol. Paris 1572, —— Eſteemed 
for their hiſtorical faithfulneſs. 

Hiſtoire de Charles VII. Roi de France, depuis 1422. juſqu'en 1461. par Jean 
Chartier, & publice par Denys Godefroy, in fol. Paris, Imprimerie Royale 
1661 A magnificent edition of a good hiſtory. | 

Hiftoire de Charles VII. par M. Bodot de Juilli, in 12. Paris 1697. —— 
2 volumes. A ſenſible hiſtory. 

Memoires pour ſervir a PHiſtoire de France & de Bourgogne, ſous les Regnes 
de Charles VI. & Charles VII. in 4. Paris 1730. Pretty curious, 
though not ſcarce, 

Hiſt. d' Artus de Bretagne, Connetable de France, depuis 1413. juſqu'en 1457, 
publice par Theodore Godefroy, in P. Paris 1622. 

Jeanne la Pucelle, ou Hiſtoire du Siege d'Orleans, in 8. Orleans 1606. — 
—— — Troyes 1621. Extracted from the records of the city of 

leans. 


Hiſtoire memorable de Jeanne d'Arc, appellee la Pucelle, extraite du Proces, 
de ſa Condamnation, & de celui de ſa Juſtification en 1455. par Jean le 
Maſſon, in 89. Paris 1612. 

Memoires de Philippe de Comines, contenant les principaux faits & geſts de 

WE 


Bruxelles 


Louis XI. & de Charles VIII. ſon fils, depuis 1464. juſqu'en 149 
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Bruxelles 1723. 5 volumes. This is the beſt edition of theſe very ex. 
cellent memoirs. We are indebted for it to Mr. Jean Godefroy, director of 
the chamber of accounts of Lille in Flanders, who died in the month of 
February, 1732. We have in this edition all the moſt curious particulars 


relating to the hiſtory of theſe princes. 


Franſciſci Belcarii, Metenſis SE Rerum Gallicarum Commentarii, ab 
I. Lugduni 1625. —— A book in no 


anno 1461. ad annum 1567. in 
great requeſt, though full of very curious things, and well digeſted. 

Hiſtoire de Charles VIII. par Guillaume de 8 & Andre de la Vigne, pub. 
lice par Theodore & Denys Godefroy, in fol. Paris, Imprimerie Royale 

1684, —— A beautiful edition, but not ſcarce. | 

Hiſtoire de Louis XII. & depuis Van 1 498. juſques en 1515, par Claude de Se. 
ifſel, Jean d'Auton & autres, publice par Theodore Godefroy, in 4*. Paris 
1615.— A very curious collection. | 

Hiſtoire de Louis XII. des choſes advenues en France & en Italie juſqu'en 1510, 
par Jean de Saint Gelais, in 89. Paris 1602. 

Jean &Auton, Hiſt. de Louis XII. es annees 1499. 1500. & 1501. miſe en 
lumiere par Théodore Godefroy, in 4*. Paris 1620. 

Entrevie de Louis XII. Roi de France, & de Ferdinand, Roi d' Arragon, 3 
Savonne, Pan 1507. tirẽe de Jean d'Auton, donnge au Public avec d'autres 
pieces, par Thẽod. Godefroy, in . Paris 1615. 

Lettres du Roi Louis XII. & du Card. Georges d'Amboiſe, in 8*, Bruxelles 

1712. 4 volumes. This collection, which is very curious, was pub. 
liſhed by Mr. Jean Godefroy, director of the chamber of accounts of Lille, 

in Flanders, who died in the year 1732. 

Hiſtoire de la Ligue de Cambray, faite en 1508. contre la Republique de Ve. 
niſe, in 129. Paris 1709, 2 volumes. A curious hiſtory, by the abbe du 

Bos. | 

Memoires de Louis de Savoye, Ducheſſe d'Anglouleme (Mere du Roi Fran- 
cois I.) —— Makes part of the hiſtory of Savoy, by Samuel Guichenon, 
It relates the tranſactions at the French court from 1498 to 15 20. 

Vie du Card. d' Amboiſe, Miniſtre d'Etat ſous Louis Nl. par I Abbe le Gen- 
dre, in 4*. & in 129. Paris 1721. | 

Mem. de Martin & Guillaume du Bellay, contenant les choſes advenues en 
France depuis Pan 1513. juſqu'en 1547. in fol. Paris 1569. &c. & in 8“. 
Paris 1570. &c. Theſe memoirs are very curious, but they do not give 
us the entire character of the court of Francis I. 

Guillaume Paradin, Hiſtoire de notre temps, depuis l'avenement de Frangois I. 
3 Couronne juſqu en 1550. in 16“. Paris 1556. Exact, but too full 
of flattery. 

Hiſtoire 3 d'Italie, depuis 1494. juſqu'en 15 26. par Francois Guic- 
chardin, avec les Remarques de Frangois de la Nüoe, Geneve 1593.— 

Me muſt be content with this edition, till the new tranſlation in 4 volume 
quarto is publiſhed. | 

Hiſtoire de la Maiſon de Bourbon, avec la Vie & Geſtes de Charles, dernier 
Duc de Bourbon, tue devant Rome, par le Sieur Marillac ; ſon Secretaite, 
imprimee dans les deſſeins & nobles profeſſions du Sicur Antoine de Laval, in 
4*. Paris 1613. ; 

| Hiſtoire du Chevalier Bayart, ſous les Rẽgnes de Charles VIII. Louis XII. & 

Frangois I. augmentée d'Annotations par Louis Videl, in 8*, Grenoble 

1651. —— This is the beſt edition of this work. 
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Voifin de la Popeliniére, Hiftoire de France depuis 15 50. juſqu en 

22 in fol. (la Rochelle) Abraham H. (Hautinpi58 1. 2 volumes. 
A curious hiſtory, and reatly eſteemed, though the work of a pro 

Mcmoires'ds Fratigols de Boivin, Baron de Villars, ſurles'Guerres d tale de- 
puis 150. . 838. in 89. Paris/ 1630. A bock in good 
eſteem, and tion. „ ee, 

Guillaume Paradin, Continuation de T'Hiſt6ire de notre temps, By. Saga 1550. 
juſqu en 8 in 5 Pars 1577. — A d wal ur 
"RAI Anat” þ gi: cr e Bac 48 

4% Metz en-155 2. 11 4 o, Paris 1553. rl inte * for 
* we are inde Ar IRgnnT! de la Mothe Fenelon, is a 
very curious piece.” 16 

Diſcours de Gaſpard de Coligni, Amiral de —— . 
choſes arrivees devant le ſiege de 8. Quentin en 1557. ou Memoires de Co- 
ligni, in 129. Paris 1665. n hn 
has been elſew Rag F 

Frangois de Rabutin, , commentaires fr es derires Tverres de la Gaule Bel- 

ue, 1 wen 1562. in 82 I —— This is a 
god ine 2 2 2 deal 11 e 

oires —— les Differends entre les Maiſons de Montmorenci-& 
de Chaſtillon, par Chriſtophle Richer, & publces par Nicolas Camuſat, in 
8. Troyes 1625, 

Jacobi'Auguſti Thuani, Hiſtoriarum ſui Temporis ab anno 1643. ad annum 
1607, & Nicolai Rigaltii, ab anno. 1607. ad 1610. in fol. Londini 1733. 
7 volumes. his is a beautiful and ificent edition, but wants a 
great many things to be perſect in its kind. We have a French tranſlation 
of it-puvliſhed in 1734, in 16 volumes quarto, but it is likewiſe very imper- 
fect. So we may look upon theſe as performances that require a finiſhing 
hand 

Conrad de VEtat de la Religion & de la Republique, ſous Henri II. Fran- 
gois II. & Charles IX. en ſept Livres, in 80. & in 12®, 1565. —— Begins 
in 1556, and ends in 1561. Theſe memoirs, which are in great eſteem, 
are the work of the preſident de la Place, who was killed at St. Bar- 
tholomew in 1572. . 

Memoires de Conde”, ou Recueil de pieces pour ſervir a I'Hiſtoire de France, 
ſous les Regnes de Frangois II. & Charles IX. nouvelle edition in . Lon- 
dres (Paris) 1743. 6 volumes. The fixth volume has been ſup- 
preſſed by a decree of the council of ſtate. The news-papers inform us 
_ they are now reprinting the whole in Holland with conſiderable 

tions. 

Memoires de Michel de Caſtelnau, avec les Remarques de M. le alen 
depuis I'an 1559. juſqu' 2 in fol. Bruxelles 1731. 3 volumes. 
—— his is a beautiful valuable edition of an uſeful work. 

Commentaires de Blaiſe de Montluc, ſur les Guerres d'Italie, depuis 1521. 
Juſqu'en 1572. in fol. & in 89. Bourdeaux 1592... Curious and uſe- 

memoirs. 

Mem. de Gaſp. de Saulx, Scigneur de Tavannes in 89. Paris 1574. 


} We have now publiſhing in 10 volumes, $yo. an excellent Englih tranſlation of this 
hiſtory trom the Italian of Guicciardini, by the chevalier Goddard: eight or nine volumes 
Lave already appeared, 


1 Mem. 


- 
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Mem. de VEtat de la France ſous Charles IX. depuis I'Edit'de Pacifieation eq 
1570. juſqu'au Regne' d' Henri III. in 8. Middelbourg 1 578. 3 volumes, 

J 11 A good — 9 — Rep 

ournal du Roi Henri III. avec emarques & un i] des pieces 

plus curieuſes & les plus rares de ſon Regne, in la Haye — 
6 volumes. | 

Meémoires du Due de Bouillon, depuis l'an 1560. juſqu' en 1586. in 12, Pa. 

ris 1666. Curious and intereſting. 

Recueil des choſes mEmorables, advenues en France ſous Henri II. Francoi 
II. Charles IX. Henri III. & IV. in 89. Geneve 1599; — nn,. 

good work ; the author Jean de Serres. 

Hiſtoire des Guerres Civiles de France par Davila, _— 2 7 N 

1598. traduite en Frangois par Jean Baudouin, in 129. 1 

Pretty well liked. 

Hiſt. Univerſelle du Sieuf Daubigne', depuis 1 15 50. — 1601. in fol 
Maille 1616. &c, 3 vol. & in fol. Amſterdam 1626.— T his performance 

is a little too ſatyrical. 

Mem. de M. le Duc de Nevers, par M. de Gomberville, in fol, Paris 1665 

* 2 volumes. 1 | pag 
ecueil de choſes orables arriv la Ligue, is 1885. u'en 
1598, in 8?, Geneve 1590. &c. 6 volumes, — 1585. Juſqu 
the memoirs of the League. 

Satyre Menipee de la Vertu du Catholicon d'Eſpagne, on la inte des Etats de 
Paris en 1593. in 89. Ratiſbonne (ou Bruxelles) 1716. A good edi. 

tion of this collection, publiſhed by Mr: Godefroy of Lille. 

Journal du Regne de Henri IV. avec des Remarques Hiftoriques & Politique: 
Ax le C. B. in 89. la Haye (Paris) 1741. 4 volumes. A gpod 
book, though care has not been taken to diſtinguiſh the the additions made u 


Leſtoille s memoirs. 

Chronologie Novennaire, ou Hiſtoire de la Guerre ſous le Regne de Hen 
IV. depuis 1589. juſqu en 1598, in 8*. Paris 1608. A very good 

work, which f is now going to be reprinted i in Holland with confide ih 

additions. 

Memoires de M. de Villeroy, Secretaire d'Etat, in 8. Paris 1624. 4 vol. in 

129. 1665. 4 volumes. Very 

Memoires des Sages & Roy ales Economies d Etat, Domeſtiques, politique 4 
Militaires, par Maximilien de Bethune, Duc de Sully, in fol. Amſterdan 

2 vol. gros caratere, & la ſuite in fol. Paris 1662. 2 valumes, —— Goo 
things, but tireſome. 

Memoires des Grands Capitaines Frangois, par M. de Bourdeilles, Sieur de 
Brantoſme, & autres Ouvrages, in 129. la Haye 1741. 15 volumes. 

Memoires de M. du Pleſlis Mornay, depuis 1572. juſqu en 1623. in 4. |i 
Foreſt. 1625. 2vol. & Amſterdam 1651. & 1652. 2 autres > a 

Mem. de la Regence de Marie de Medicis, in 129. Paris 1666. The 
memoirs are the work of marſhal d'Etrees, who died in 1670. 

Hiſtoire de la Mere & du Fils, par Frangois Eudes de Mezeray, in 4*. & it 
12%. Amſterdam 1740. -2 volumes. Curious and yet tireſome. 

Mem. des Affaires de France, depuis 1610. juſqu'en 1620. in 125. Ia Haje 
1720. 2 volumes. A curious work. 

Anecdotes du Miniftere du Cardinal de Richelien & * Regne de Louis XIII. 
par M. de V. in 125. Amſterdam (Rouen) 1707. 2 volumes. The: 
memoirs are taken from Vittorio Siri. 


Memorr: 


Neceſſary for ſtudying HISTORY. _— 


Memoires ſervir a I'Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. & a la Regence d' Anne 
d' Autriche, par Madame de M. in 125. Amſterdam 1723, 5 volumes. 
——— Theſe memoirs are curious. They are attributed to madam de 
Motteville. | 

Medailles ſur les principaux Evenemens du Regne de Louis le Grand, in fol. 

Paris, Imprimerie Royale 1722. —— Magnificent and curious. 

Hiſtoire de Louis XIV. Roi de France, par Iſaac de Larrey, in 4*. Amſter- 
dam 3 vol. — & in 129. 9 volumes. A tolerable pe ance, 

Hiſtoire Genealogique & Chronologique de la Maiſon Royale de France & des 
Grands Officiers de la Couronne, par les Peres Anſelme, Ange & Simplicien, 
Auguſtins, in fol. Paris 1726. 6 volumes. BE 

Hiſtoire de I'Egliſe Gallicane, par le Pere de Longueval, de la Compagnie de 
Jeſus, in 4*. Paris 1736. 10 volumes, 


If the reader ſhould deſire other books, he may conſult, as he has occaſion, 


| catalo E of hiſtorians which I have given in the Met Bd 4 — 
hiftory ; and in the ſupplement I have added to it. | of ſtudying 
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The FIRST EPOCHA. ; 
This Epocha, which reaches from the Creation to the Deluge, contains 1656 — | 


accard;ng to the moſt correct . computation. It regards ſacred hi » for the 
profane does not commence till ſeveral centuries after the 2 . 


vr HE Creation of the world in ſix days, ſuppoſed to have been 
of the in autumn. f 
1 The firſt day, God created light; and, as is commonly 


believed, the angels. 
The ſecond day, God created the firmament, and divided the waters 
which were above the heavens, from thoſe on the earth. 

The third day, the waters were gathered together into one 1. 
called, the ſea; after which the earth appeared, and God cauſed it to 
bring forth all kinds of herbs and plants. 

The fourth day, God created the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and all 
the heavenly bodies. 

The fifth day, God created the fiſhes and birds. 

The fixth day, God creat2d the beaſts of the earth. On the ſame 
day, God created the firſt man Adam, after his own image and like- 
neſs, and placed him in paradiſe ; after which God cauſed Adam to 
ſleep, and took out of his fide the firſt woman Eve, and gave her to 
Adam, to be his wife and companion. | 

The ſeventh day, God reſted from his work, having finiſhed th 
creation of the world, and ſanctified the ſabbath. Some little time 
after, for we are not informed of the exact time, the devil tempted 
Eve by the means of the ſerpent ; when Eve, diſobeying the command. 
Jof God, engaged Adam in the ſame diſobedience; ſoon after which, 
they were both expelled paradiſe. 

2] The birth of Cain. | 
3] The birth of Abel. 
129] Cain kills his brother Abel, 7 

Cain, the eldeſt ſon of Adam, applied himſelf to huſbandry, and his 
brother to the profeſſion of a ſhepherd. They both offered facrifices 
to God. Cain's offering is ſuppoſed to have been of the moſt indiffe- 
rent of the fruits of the earth ; but Abel's of the beſt of his lock. The 
ſacrifice of Abel was more acceptable to God than that of Cain; 
which occaſioned a jealouſy in the latter, and prompted him to ſlay 
{ his brother. 
| The ſacred writings record the poſterity of Cain, by whom the uſe- 
ful arts were preſerved ; but are not exact as to the time, either of his 
marriage, the birth of his ſon Enoch, or at what time he built the 
city which he named after his ſon Enoch. | 

As the poſterity of Cain makes no further appearance in ſacred 
[hors we thought it our duty * record it here ; (but without fixing 

any 


Ac RONOTOOICAL TAE 
any date) eſpecially as we owe to it the invention and preſervation d 


arts and ſciences. There were ſix generations, ſo that Jubal and Tub. 
Cain might have lived toward the time of the birth of Noah, 

* * The poſteri ty F Cain. 1 

1. Enoch, the ſon of Cain. 

2. Irad, the ſon of Enoch. 


 ——1 4. Mehujael, the fon of Irad. 


| before the deluge. 


; family of Cain, but reſtored by Enos, and preſerved in his famih, 


Enoch, aged 65 years, begot Methuſelah, the eigh 


4. Methuſael, the ſon of Mehujael. . 
5. Lamech, the ſon of Methuſael, was the firſt who had two wing 


lat one time. 


6. Jabal, the fon of Lamech by Adah his firſt wife ; he was th 
chief of thoſe who lived in tents, and kept cattle. Jabal was brother 


Ito jubal, who was the firſt that taught the uſe of muſical inſtrument, 


| Tubal-Cain, another ſon of Lamech by Zillah his ſecond wife, ya 
the firſt artificer in braſs and iron: he had a ſiſter, named Naamah. 
Adam, at 2 130 years, begot Seth, the ſecond patriard 
r 1 
| Seth, aged 105 years, begot Enos, the third patriarch. Ibid, 
Enos, aged 90 years, begot Cainan, the fourth patriarch. 
In the time of Enos, the true worſhip of God was corrupted in the 


Gen. iv. 26. v.9. | | 
70 years, begot Mahalaleel, the fifth patriarch. Ibid. i: 

Mahalaleel, aged 65 years, __ Jared, the fixth patriarch. Ibid. i;. 
Jared, aged 162 years, begot Enoch, the ſeventh reed. Ibid. 18, 


patriarch. Ibid. 21, 
+ 1 aged 187 years, begot Lamech, the ninth patriard, 
id. 25. | | | | 
| Adamdied, a 0 . | 
Enoch did 2 tranſlated at the age of 365 years. 
Seth, the ſon of Adam, died at the age of 912 years. 
Lamech, aged 182 years, begot Noah, the tenth patriarch. Gen, v. 28, 
Enos died, aged gog years. 
Cainan died, aged 910 years. ou 
Mahalaleel died, aged 895 years. 
Jared died, aged 902 years. | | 
God revealed to Noah, who was a righteous perſon, his deſign of 
bringing an univerſal deluge upon the earth, and ordered him to build 
an ark, 120 years before the flood; Gen. vi. 3. bw 
Japhey the eldeſt ſon of Noah, was born. Ibid. v. 31. and x. 21. 
4 _ at the age of 502 years, begot Shem, the firſt patriarch afie 
the deluge, - ' - | 
— died, who was the father of Noah, at the age of 777 year. 
Methuſelah died, at the age of 969 years, a little before the deluge. 
He lived longer than any other man ever did. | 
This Epocha contains ſome difficulties regarding the ſacred hiftory ; i" 
ſolution of which are given us by Calmet, in his hiftory of the Oil 
and New Teflament ; by whom all the eſſential difficulties are rec 
ciled in his diſſertations on the Bible, printed ſeparately, and al/o f 
his commentary on the book of Geneſis. | 


Cainan, a 


500 THE 


23 


23 


23 
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will The SECOND EPOCHA. 


From the deluge to the calling of Abraham. It contains many ali fliculties in point of ch | 
logy and hiftory ; thoſe of chronology are explained in my method of rk hiſtory, . 
chap. 1v. Thoſe which regard the univerſality of the flood, and the diſperſion of the in» 
habitants of the earth, are accounted for in the ſame work, and in Calmet's diſſertations, 

wire Wl Hebr. | Sam. ab Wy deluge began on the 25th of November, in thi our, 


2348 | 3944 from the creation of the world, 1656; and continued one 
is the whole year, Noah — the age of 600 years. Gen. vii. 7. 
rOther Noah, a few days before the flood began, entered into the 
ents, | ark, with his wife, his three ſons, and their wives. It rained 
„ Wa _ . |forty days and nights, and the waters continued upon the ſurface 
ah. of the earth fiſty days. N * 3 
riarch | The'17thday of the ſeventh month, the ark reſted upon the 
mountain of Ararat. | | 


The firſt day of the tenth month, the tops of the mountains 
a 


' | appeared. 

in the BY 2:47 3043 On the 27th day of the ſecond month, Noah went out of the 

unilj,  ]ark, and offered ſacrifices to God. Animal food permitted by 

God for the uſe of man. * = KÞ 

4. BY 2:46 3043 Shem, the firſt patriarch, at the age of 100 years, begot 
and 


d. iz; Arphaxad, the ſecond patriarch, two years after the deluge, 

18. | 3043 years before the chriſtian Era, according to the Hebrew 
d. 2. amaritan; but according to the text of the common Hebrew, 
larct, ſand the verſion of the vulgar Latin, only 2346 years. 


We reckon only to the reign of David, the years before Chriſt, according 

t the two texts. Here begin the greateſt difficulties relating to 

| ' chronology, one hundred years being added, according to the Samaritan 

28, and Seventy, to the lives of the patriarchs after the flood, more than 
the common Hebrew account, — Theſe difficulties are not reconciled - 

until the time of David, when I uſe but one computation, which is 

of the years before Chrift, which may ſerve as a common Epocha both 

| for ſacred and profane hiſtory. — The Seventy inſert here the birth of 


gn of another Cainan, which not being mentioned in the Hebrew text, Sa- bo | 

build maritan, or Vulgate, is rejected by moſt chronologers. — Though the to 
hiſtory of Egypt is very antient, yet we have little certainty about 

, 30, | it, till the xv1th dynaſiy. 4 


aft 2311 | 2906| Salah born, the third patriarch, in the 35th year of his father 
| Atphaxad, according to the Hebrew ; but the '1 35th, according ; 
ears, | to the Samaritan and Seventy. Gen. xi. | 5 
lug WHY 2281 | 2776| Eber, the fourth patriarch, born in the zoth year of his fa- F 

© [ther Salah, according to the Hebrew; and in the 43oth, accord- 


— Lb. 
Y . 
Oo bo ib Do e r.. — — 


; th ing to the Samaritan and Seventy. Ibid. * 

be Oll ber was the father and chief of thoſe who dwelt beyond the 1 

rec. | great river, the Euphrates, for ſo the name ſignihes ; which name J 

alſo n of Eber, or Hebrew, was in like manner given by the Canaanites 
to Abraham, after that patriarch removed from the eaſtern ſhore 


of the Euphrates, to inhabit on this fide of the weſtern ſhore of 
HE | that river. 
1998 | 2695] Noah died at the age of 950 years, 

. ” 2 
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Before Chriſt; 


Sam. 
2642 


A . (Bacrzd, Wh 
Peleg, the fifth patriarch, was born when his father Eber wy 
34 years of age, according to the Hebrew; but 1 34 according 


to the Samaritan and Seventy. | 
At the ſame time men began to build a tower in the plain af 


| Shinar, which was afterwards called the tower of Babel, fron 


the confuſion of tongues which happened at that time, Thency 


| aroſe the diſperſion of the people, and the forming of empires 


From Japhet the eldeſt ſprung the inhabitants of the north of 
Europe and Aſia, as well as thoſe of the weſt. From Shem came 


the people of the eaſt, as alſo thoſe of Iſrael. And laſtly, fron 


Ham deſcended the Canaanites, Philiſtines, Egyptians, and the 


antient poſſeſſors of Africa. Thoſe ſettlements are explained in 
my method of ftudying hiftory. * © 
The death of Shem, 500 years after the birth of Arphaxad, 
The birth of Reu, the ſixth patriarch, was at the zoth yen 


of his father Peleg, according to the Hebrew text; or at the 


1 30th year, according to the Samaritan and Seventy. 
Salah died, the ſon of Arphaxed, and grandſon of Shen, 


aged 432 years. 
Serug born, the ſeventh patriarch, at the 32d year of hi 


father Reu, according to the Hebrew; or the 132d according to 
the Samaritan and Seventy. | | 


The death of Eber, aged 464 years. 
Reu died, at the age of 239 years. 

Nahor born, the eighth patriarch, at the zoth year of li 
father Serug, according to the Hebrew; or 1 zoth, according w 
the Samaritan and Seventy. i: 

Terah born, the gth patriarch, at the 29th year of his father 
Nahor, according to the Hebrew ; or 129th according to the 
Samaritan and Seventy. 3 | 

Arphaxad and Peleg died. | | 

Nahor died. 2 | 

Abraham born, the tenth patriarch, at the 7oth year of hi 

father Terah, according to the Hebrew; and the 17oth, according 


to the Samaritan and Seventy. 
Sarah born, of the ſame father with Abraham, but not of 


the ſame mother. 
God commanding Abraham to go to Meſ- 
moved thither with his father, and dwelt at 


31, 32. 


, he re- 


Gen. x. 


Chedorlaomer, king of Perſia, came into Paleſtine, and ſub- 
duing the kings of it, impoſed a tribute on them. 


20 


22; 


217 
216 


212 
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| Perſians, and a- part of Aſia. 


According to the enquiry that I have made into the antient hiſtory 
| of Egypt, and what I have ſaid in my method of fludying hiſtory, the king- 
dom of Egypt muſt have commenced 2965 years before Chriſt. f 
Ham appears to have been the firſt who inhabited that country, 
from its being called in the ſacred wntings the land of Ham, and the 
tents of Ham. It is probable that Ham lived only the life of a ſhep- 
herd, but Mizraim his ſon, called in profane hiſtory, Menes, eſtabliſhed 
| _ _ in Egypt 2965 years befote Chriſt ; near 60 before the birth 
0 wo {, | ey 
After the death of Menes, 2903 years before Chriſt, his kingdom 
the lower Egypt, This, and Memphis; but the two firſt only are thoſe 
to which we have attended, becauſe the others are more properly re- 
marked in the table of kings. | Iſis, who was famous in hiſtory, was the 
wife of Menes, _ | * 5 
About this time the kingdom of Babylon was founded, by Belus the 
| Babylonian, according to profane authors; but by Nimrod, according 
to the ſacred hiſtory. | re 
The kin 


oms of and Arabia began at the ſame time, and 


| Aſhur eſtabliſhed the Afſyrians ; they were at firſt a very low ftate, and 
| did not appear with any glory, till a long time after their foundation. 


Aſhur built that city, which was afterwards called Nineve, and hath 
at different times been the empire of Aſſyria. | 
L Thoſe who follow the computation of the vulgar Hebrew, con- 
found Aſhur with Belus the Aſſyrian; but that ſignifies but little, as it 
regards ſuch obſcure times, which afford no teſtimonies ſufficient to 
give any great certainty to profane hiſtory, , 

Belus, the Aſſyrian, founded the empire of Aſſyria, and reigned 55 
Ninus reigned in Aſſyria after the death of Belus, and gave his own 
name to the city of Ninive, where he fixed the ſeat of the Aſſyrian 
empire. He reduced under his N the Arabians, Armenians, 

married Semiramis, by whom he 

had Ninias. 7. — * 


At this time ſome authors fix the eſtabliſhment of the kingdom of 


| Sicyon of Peloponneſus, by Egialeus; but this is uncertain, as I have 


2122 


remarked in my method of | fudying hiftory, ch. xii. though Euſebius has 
given a table of their kings, in which he differs from that of Pauſaniag, 
ut neither with any particulars, | K Db act; | 
Ninus died this year, having reigned 52 : he left: Ninias his ſuc- 
ceſſor; but on account of his extreme youth, his mother Semiramis took 


upon her the care of government, and retained *it 42 years. She is 


ſaid to have built the city of Babylon; but it is more probable ſhe only 
embelliſhed it. | 
855 | 4 0 
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was divided into four ſtates, viz. into that of Thebes or upper Egypt, 
my 
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From the calling of Abraham to the Iſraelites departure ow Egypt. This Epoche 


A. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


The THIRD EPOCHA 


contains 430 gears, including ſeveral wonderful events ; an labours under bu 


few difficulties : Calmet, in 
Before Chriſt. 


Hebr. 
1921 


1920 


| Sam. 
2026 


2018 


him the land of Canaan. 


2017] 


, {that his poſterity ſhould be 


Imanded him to circumciſe himſelf and all the males in his iz 
mily. In the ſame year he entertained three angels, who r. 


his diſſertations, reconciles thoſe which regard hiftary, 

\ 1s; =. 

| SACRED. F435 9 

A BRAHAM having reſided 5o years in Meſopotamia, hi 
father Terah died, and God commanded him to go into the 

land of Canaan. He was about 75 years of age when he (4 

out on that journey, with Sarah his wife, and his kinſman Lot 

He came to Sichem, where God appeared to him, and promiſe 


Be 
Cl 
20 


A famine obliged Abraham to leave Canaan, and go inn 
Egypt, from whence he afterwards returned to Canaan. Lot wa 


[obliged to ſettle at Sodom, and Abraham near the valley d 


Mamre ; for their flocks were become too numerous for them ty 
reſide together in one place. | . | 

Y The kings of Sodom and Gomorrah: revolted from Chede: 

omer. a | (14-464 

Chedorlaomer, with three other kings his allies, engaged an 
defeated the five kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboin; 
and Bela. Lot was taken priſoner, and all his family; of whid 
Abraham being adviſed, marched at the head of his own 


Ihouſhold, and ſome others, and overtook the conquerors in ther 


retreat; and, after a fierce engagement, in which he proved ſuc 
ceſsfpl, he recovered all the ſpoil that they had taken, and re: 
cued Lot. On his return from that victory, he was met by 
Melchiſedec, the king of Salem, and prieſt of the moſt hig 


God, who offered him bread and wine, and bleſſed him. Abou 


this time God promiſed to Abraham a ſon, and revealed to hin, 


30 years in bondage. 

After Abraham had lived 10 years in the and of Canan, 
Sarah his wife finding herſelf barren, conſented to his cohabit 
ing with her ſervant Hagar. | | 

Iſhmael, the ſon of Abraham by Hagar, was born, Abrahat 
being at that time'86 years of age. 5 | 

Abraham being 99 years 4 and Iſhmael 13, God con- 


20 


20 


vealed to him the birth of Iſaac, and the deſtruction of Sodon 
Two of the angels went afterwards to Sodom, and were w. 
ceived by Lot, whom they ſaved from the conflagration whit 
deſtroyed that city, and many others, for their great wicket 
neſs. Lot fled to Bela, fince called Zoar ; he ſoon after con 
mitted inceſt with his two daughters, and by them had two ſon 
from whom ſprung the Moabites and Ammonites. - 
Abraham removed to Gerar, where God miraculouſly pre 
ſerved Sarah his wife from being violated by Abimelech, 
Iſaac was born, Abraham being 100 and Sarah go years old, l 


20 


3 circumciſed the eighth day, and nurſed by his mother. 


* 


le profane biftory of this E 
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The THIR'D EPOCHA. 


— 


ha is very barren. Ir contains ſome account 4 the 


hiſtory of Exypt and Babylon ; of the firſt and moſt antient kingdoms of Greece; 
” the falſe gods of 1 1s fables. PER ac! | 
— PROFANE. EP” 
= ERTOS to reign in Lower Egypt; and from the compu- 


2010 


{ 


tation that I have made, I am inclined to believe, that it was dur- 
Egypt to - avoid* the famine wherewith the land of Canaan, that he 
lived in, was then afflifted ; at which time the chaſtity of Sarah, the 
holy patriarch's wife, was by that prince endangered. 

Arms, king of Aſſyria, began his reign. | 

Moeris, or Myris, one of the great kings of Thebes, his reign, 
which continued 43 years. He was the king of Memphis. This was 
he who dug the famous lake which bore his name; and ſerved to re- 
ceive the waters of the Nile, when its inundation was too great; and 
to let out the water u 
was not ſufficient to make it fruitful. ß. 4 | 

About this time it ſeems that Acmon, the ſon of Maneus, of the 
race of the Sacz, quitted Armenia his native country, and coming into 
Afia Minor, paſſed into Cappadocia, where he built a city, which he 
called Acmonia, after his own name, as a from Stephen of By: 
zantium under the word Acmonia. He died a violent death, by being 
too eager in hunting of wild beaſts, which exerciſe conſtituted a part 
of the heroiſm of the firſt men. Some authors believe he | was 
ranked among the number of the gods, and that he had no other name 
but that of Moſt High. He was the father of Uranus, and by conſe- 
quence great grand-tather of Jupiter. Ne | 

The dates that I have uſed here, and in the following account of 


the hiſtory, conſult the xiith chap. of my method of fludying hiſtory. 

In the beginning of this third Epocha, profane hiſtory affords us 
ſcarce any event that is not attended with uncertainty. | 

Aralius ſucceeded Arius in the kingdom of Aſſyria, and reigned 40 
years. We have no certain account of him in hiſtory, but that he 
lived an effeminate life, contenting himſelf with the conqueſts made by 
his predeceſſors. 2 . = 

Certos at this wy in the Lower E as we {aid before 
upon conjecture only. He was the father of Aſſys, who lived 200 
years before the chriſtian ZEra, and reigned 49 years. Hiſtory has pre- 
ſerved no more than the name of this king; but Moeris, or Myris, whe 
reigned at Thebes and Memphis, and whom we have already mentioned, 
was far more famous, not only in himſelf, but alſo in his ſon Syphoas, 
of whom we ſhall preſently ſpeak. 71 


father of Cronos, or Saturn: he married Terra, of whom the earth was 
named. He then paſſed into Greece, and freed the Boſphorus; but it 
does not appear, from father Pezron, that he eſtabliſhed an empire of 
any great extent. All that can be ſaid of Uranus is, that he was the 


B 4 | | 


2 


ing his reign, which continued 44 years, that Abraham removed into 


the land, when the overflowing of the Nile 


Jupiter's anceſtors, I offer only upon conjecture: for the foundation of 


It ſeems that at this time Uranus appeared the ſon of Acmon, and 


firſt of the race of thoſe who have been generally known by the _ 


q 
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no child, he entreated God on that account, and ſhe 


SACRED, 


; Moab and Ammon are ſuppoſed to be * this year. 
Iſaac was weaned at 5 years of age, and Iſhmael turned out of 


Abraham's family for mocking of Iſaac. 


Iſhmael dwelt in the wilderneſs of Paran, his poſterity were 
called after him Iſhmaelites. 

Abraham entered into an alliance with Abimelech, the king 
of Gerar. Gen. xxl. ' 

Iſaac being 25 years of age, God contatantes Abraham to 
offer him up as a ſacrifice upon the mountain of Moriah ; but, 
ſatisfied with his faith and * prevented thi execution of 


it by an angel. 


Sarah died, aged 127 years. Abraham hought a field in He. 
bron for a burying place. | 

Abraham ſent Eliezer his head ſervant into Meſopotamia, to 
ſeek a wife for his ſon Iſaac,” who was then 40 years old. Elie- 
zer returned with Rebecca, the daughter of Nahor, Abraham's 


928 brother, and ſhe was married to Iſaae. Gen. xxiv. 


Abraham married Keturah, and had by her fix ſons, 
Iſaac being 6d years of age, and his wife having mo him 
rought 

forth twins, Eſau and Jacob. 
Abraham died aged 17 '5 years. 

Iſaac, a famine. being in his country, removed to Gerar. 

Eſau being 40 years old, married with the ſtrange women of 
the land. 


Iſhmael died, aged 137 years. 
Iſaac being 137 years old, calls Eſau to him to bleſs him, but 


Jacob, by his mother's counſel, takes advantage of his' brother 
Eſau's abſence, and receives the bleſſing in his ſtead : but being 


[fearful of 'Efau's reſentment, he, by permiſſion of his father, and 
| the advice of his mother, removes to his uncle Laban in Meſo- 


potamia, and continues with him. 
Jacob at 81 years of age married Laban's two daughters, Leah 


and Rachel. 


Reuben born of Leak. 

Leah has another Son Simeon. 

Leah brings forth Levi. - 

Leah's fourth ſon Judah born. 

Jacob has a ſon, Dan, by Bilhah, Rachel's maid. 

Nepthali born of Bilhal, 

Jacob has a ſon named Gad, by Zilphah the ſervant of Leah. 
Zilphah has another ſon called Aſher. 

Leah has a fifth ſon, Iſſachor; the ſame year he had another 
called Zabulon. 

Dinah the daughter of Leah born. 

God having compaſſion on Rachel, who had hitherto continued 
barren, ſhe becomes fruitful, and has a ſon named Joſeph. 

Jacob having ſerved his father-in-law Laban 20 years, reſent- 
ing his ingratitude, left him privately, and retired to Succoth, 
where he continued 2 years, 

Jacob 


i 
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Wy | of Greeks ; he eſtabliſhed over them a government, ſuch a one as can 

t of be conceived to have been of a ſavage people; he had ſeveral other 
children, who have been famous under the name of Titans, and occa- 

ere ſioned him a great deal of trouble. He was conſtrained to impriſon 


them ; their youngeſt brother Cronos, or Saturn, delivered them, and af- 

ng .  |terwards made war againſt his father, whom he took and deprived of 
his manhood. 1 85 

to 1996] Siphoas, began to reign at Thebes and Memphis in Egypt, who is 

called the ſon of Vulcain; by his extraordinary wiſdom he obtained 


ut, 
of Ithe title of the ſecond Thoth, who was known to the Greeks by the 
name of Hermes or Mercurius 'Triſmegiſtus : he was a prince full of 
le- juſtice and piety. From the time that he aſcended the throne he began 
- |to reſtore religion, the laws of the kingdom, and natural hiftory, tho? 
to | his reign in all was but 14 years. 1 | 
ie- 1969 Phruron, or Nilus, reigned at Thebes : it was from him that the river 
n's Nile received its name, which was before called Egyptus. 
1962] Cres, one of the Curetes, and the real father of the Titans, began to 
|reign in the iſland of Crete, and built that city. | 
im 1944] Cronos, or Saturn: it certainly was at this time that he muſt have 
ht waged war againſt his father Uranus. He was the firſt of thoſe who 


wore purple, and aſſumed thetitle of king. 
1926] Amenophis, king of lower Egypt, reigned 3o years, and ſubdued all 
Egypt. ; 
of 1912] The Umbri, originally Gauls, came and ſettled in Italy, 
1904] Jupiter born. | 
| Saturn, who had rebelled againſt his father, being fearful left his 


ut Jou children ſhould treat him in the ſame manner, put them all into 
er priſon, as ſoon as they were born, without diſtinction of ſex. Rhea his 
Ng ' |] wife, enraged at his cruelty, found means to ſecrete Jupiter, the youngeſt 
ad | of his ſons, who was born in Arcadia, and tranſported him to the 
0- iſland of Crete, where in a cave of mount Ida he was brought up; he 


continued generally with the Curites, who were -the prieſts of that 
country. Others think that it was not in Crete, but in Phrygia, the 
original country of his anceſtors, that Jupiter was educated ; ſome bein 
of opinion that there was a mount Ida and Curites in Phrygia as w 

as in Crete. Fhis inhuman conduct of Saturn to his children, gave riſe 
to the fable of that prince's devouring his children as ſoon as they were 
i ]born, | | . | 
1850 Jupiter, at the age of 62, began his reign in Theſſalia, which he 


continued 60 years ; he obtained the crown by dethroning'of his father 


E 
— 


» saturn, as he alſo had by depoſing his father Uranus. The Titans 
diſpleaſed with ſeeing Jupiter poſſeſſed of a power which they thought 
er l | belonged to them, declared war againſt him, but were defeated and 


obliged to leave Greece. Jupiter married his own ſiſter, called by the 
Latins Juno, and by the Greeks HPA. Pluto poſſeſſed that part of the 


d | country that lay weſt of his brother's kingdom, and Neptune, another 

| brother, the ſea coaſts. Jupiter, who reſerved to himſelf the eaſtern parts, 
t- with the iſles, governed like a great 1 made very wiſe laws, and 
1, cauſed an exact obedience to be paid to them. He exterminated the 


robbers who lived in Theſſalia and Macedonia, which was then a great 
b mark of heroiſm. Jupiter reſided on mount Olympus, which gave 
, occaſion 


| 
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Jacob removed from Succouth to Shalem, 'a city of the She. 

chemites, and buying ſome land of Hamor, continued there $ 
ears. 

4 Ten years after Jacob was removed from Meſopotamia, his 

daughter Dinah, + going. to ſee the diverſions of the Shechernites, 

was violated by their king's ſon : Simeon and Levi,her brothers, 

in revenge of that mjury, maſſacred the Shechemites. 

Jacob, by God's command, removed to Bethel. | 

Rachel died at the birth of her ſon Benjamin. 

Joſeph, at 17 years of age, was ſold by his brethren to ſome 
Midianite Merchants, who diſpoſed of him to Potiphar, an offi. 
cer of Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 

Judah, at 30 years of age, married a Canaanitiſh woman, and 
by her-had three ſons, Er, Onan, and Shelah. 

Levi had a ſon called Kohath. 

Judah's ſecond fon Onan born. 

Shelah, the third fon of Judah, born. 

Job is ſuppoſed to be born at this time, of Zarah, Eſau's grand. 
daughter. 

Joſeph, tempted by Potiphar's wife, refuſes. to comply with 
her criminal paſhon ; which provokes her to accuſe him to her 
huſband, of having attempted her honour ; who re put 
him into priſon. 

Iſaac died, aged 180 years. 

Joſeph, during his confinement, explains to two ol his fellow 
priſoners, ſervants of Pharaoh, their two dreams. 

Onan, the ſon of Judah, married Tamar, his brother Es Wi- 
dow; but was puniſhed with death for his wickedneſs, _ 

Pharaoh ſends for Joſeph, then 30 years of age, to interpret 
his dreams; from which Joſeph predicts ſeven years of famine, 
that were to be preceded by ſeven years of great plenty, which 
was the means of Joſeph's being preferred to be governor of 
Eypt, and married to the daughter of Poti-pherab, _ of He- 
liopolis. 

anaſſeh, the eldeſt ſon of Joſe 

Ephraim born, the ſecond ſon o racy 

The famine began in Egypt. 

Joſeph's brethren, for the firſt time, went into Egypt to W 

Jacob ſent his ſods aſecond time into Egypt to buy more corn, 
when Joſeph made himſelf known to them ; and ſent for his 
father, then 130 years of age, and all his family to come to him 
in Egypt. 

Jacob died, aged 147 years; having lived 17 years in Egypt, 
and was buried with great funeral pomp in Canaan. 

Joſeph died in Egypt, at 110 years of age. 

Amram, the father of Moſes, born; his father Kohath being 
80 years old. 

Levi died, aged 137 years. 

Kohath, at 137 years of age, died. 

Miriam, the ſiſter of Moſes, born, 

Aaron, Moſes's brother, born. | 

hat | Moſes 


Before 
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— to the poets, who deified Jupiter, to call heaven by the name 
of Olympus. | EL 

I have placed the reign of Jupiter at this time, 1. becauſe as 
he was couſin- to Infachus, he muſt have lived and reigned at 
the time of the firſt king of the Argives. Inachus was the ſon of Oce- 
anus and Thetys. Oceanus was brother to Saturn, ſo that Jupiter and 
Inachus were brother's children. 2. The hiſtory of Jupiter informs us, 
that the firſt of -mortals beloved by that pretended God, was Niobe the 
daughter of Phoroneus, who was king of Argos, after his father Ina- 
chus : ſo that Jupiter reigned in Theſſalia during the life of Phoroneus. 

s began to reign about 35 years in Attica in Boeotia, over the 
people called Ectenes, who lived in the parts adjacent to the lake 
_—_— nothing remarkable happened in his reign, but a great inun- 

tion. : 

Inachus was born in Capadocia, a province in Aſia, according to 
St. Epiphanius (in Anchorate) he was the firſt king of Argos, and 
reigned 50 years, He called a river in — 4 after his own 
name, which gave occaſion to that prince's being ſaid to be a river. 
He married his ſiſter Meliſſa, by whom he had two ſons, Phoroneus 


king of Argos, and Algialius king of Sicyon, and a daughter named 


Io. (Apollidorus.) He was of the race of the Titans, and lived in tents 
without any fixed ſettlement. 8 

The inundation of Ogyges was 1020 years before the firſt Olympiad, 
according to Acuſilaus apud Euſebium de Preparat. evangelica, lib. 10. cap. 
10, and the country remained 200 years uninhabited, (Georgius Syncellus 
de chronographia ) Ogyges periſhed in that flood, according to ſome wri- 
ters; but others ſay that he quitted the country pn its firſt approach. 

Jupiter died, aged 122 years, ſome time before Inachus, becauſe the 


latter was an arbitrator with Phoroneus, on a diſpute between Juno and 


Neptune, about the limits of their kingdoms. See Method of fludying 
hiftory, chap. xii. 5 . * 

Phoroneus, the ſecond king of Argos, reigned 60 years. He built 
the City of Phoronium, afterwards called Argos, and gathered to it the 
diſperſed Inhabitants of the country. Phoroneus is ſaid to be the firſt 
who ſacrificed to the gods, and gave laws to his people, and that reigned 
in Peloponneſus. Algialius, his brother, at the ſame time eſtabliſhed the 
kingdom of Sicyon. See Method of ſtudying hiftory. | 
| Zancle was built, afterwards called Meſſana, in Sicily. | 

Argos, or Argus, the fourth king of Argos, reigned 70 years, He is 
feigned to be the ſon of Jupiter and Niobe. The city of Phoronium he 
called after himſelf, Argos, and the Country, Argolis. Apis, a Tyrant, 
at this time ſeized upon the crown, and held it 35 years. He 
the name of Peloponneſus into Apia. = 

Oenotrius, the ſon of Lycaon, conducted a colony into Italy. 

At this time lived Prometheus, the ſon of Japetus, one of the Titans, 
who refined the Greeks from- their barbariſm ; which occaſioned the 
fable of his having made men. He is ſaid to be the firſt who ftruck 


fire out of flint ſtones; he is therefore ſaid to have ſtole fire from 


heaven. Died. Siculus, His brother Epimetheus invented the art of 


Criaſus 
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Moſes was born and expoſed upon the waters, and ſaved by 
Pharaoh's daughter. e 1 

Job died, aged 189 years. 347 es. 

Moſes, when 40 years old, killed an Egyptian for oppreſſing an 
Hebrew, and fled to Midian, and dwelt with Jethro, and married 
his daughter Zipporah. .- 124 1 DD 

Amram, the father of Moſes, died 137 years. 

Moſes, being 80 years of age, was keeping his father-in-law 
Jethro's Sheep at mount Horeb, when he ſaw the burning buſh, 
and God commanded him to return to Egypt, and to deliver his 
brethren out of bondage. Moſes, accompanied by his brothey 
Aaron, went and delivered his commiſſion to Pharaoh, but to 
convince him of the truth of it was obliged to work ten miracles, 
commonly called the ten plagues of Egypt. 1. The waters were 
changed into blood. 2. Frogs came into all their houſes, 3. 
The duſt of the earth became lice. 4. A grievous ſwarm of 
flies. 5. A murrain among the cattle. 6. A plague upon men 
and beaſts. 7. A violent ſtorm of hail and thunder. 8. A great 


number of locuſts, 9. Darkneſs at noon day. 10. The death 
of the firſt born of the Egyptians. | 


— a . 
4 1 th 88 
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x conjectures. 


wt. A 


The FOURTH EPOCHA. 


1: begins with the Iſraelites departure out of Egypt, and extends to the building of 
' the Temple at Jeruſalem, in the fourth year of Solomon's trign. The chronology 

of the Judges is extremely difficult, the beſt chronologers being at a great loſs in the 
. computation of thoſe times: in this work aue have placed their different ſyſtems op- 


Hebr, 
1491 


1490 


Sam, 
1596 


1595 


te to each other ; the one taken from holy aurit, the other from the moſt probable 


SACRED. 


| A OH, ſubmitting to God's command, permitted the 
Iſraelites to depart out of Egypt, under Moſes their leader; 
but purſued them in their paſſage thro' the red ſea, where he and 
all his army were drowned. - Moſes ſtriking a rock with his rod 
brought forth water, God almighty gave the law from mount 
Sinai on the 18th day of May. GRe l 

Two years after the departure from Egypt, on the firſt day 
of the firſt month, Moſes ſet up the tabernacle,, and appointed 
* brother Aaron high-prieſt ; and ſeveral others, prieſts and 

vites. | 25 

The ſame year the ſecond paſſover was obſerved by the 
Iſraelites. X | 


God deſtroyed ſeveral of them by fire, for murmurring againſt 
They aſk meat from God, and he ſends them quails. 


<4. A. at 
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Chriſt 
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 Criaſus or Piraſus, the ſon of Argos, the fourth king of the Argives, 


reigned 5+ years. | 
Callithia, daughter of Pyrantius the brother of Criaſus, was the firſt 
prieſteſs of Juno. Apalladorus & Euſeb. | 

Phorbas, the ſixth king of , reigned 35 years. | 

Rhampſes king of Egypt. He is called Pheron, (which is the ſams 
with Pharaoh) by Herodotus, which was a name common to all the 
kings of Egypt; and Rh is, by Diodorus : he was the eldeſt ſon of 
Seſoſtris. He died this year, after having greatly oppreſſed the Iſrae- 
lites, by the immenſe labours that he impoſed upon them ; one of which 
was the building of the walls of the lower Egypt, during the lait 
years of their continuing there before their deliverance : but this prince 
was puniſhed by God with blindneſs. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Amenophis, who continued the ſame ill treatment to the Iſraelites, 
till in due time he met with the divine chaſtiſement for purſuing of 
Cr children of Iſrael in the red ſea, after he had permitted them to 

epart, 


—_ 


— 


In this Epocha all the kingdoms 9 


The FOURTH EPOCHA. 
Greece are ſucceſſruely formed; in the laſt were 


incloſed the fabulous times of" biſtory, whilft this includes the times of the heroes 
. euherein the fabulous part is not much intermixed with the hiſtory. At length 


laws began to be eftablijhed, and the manners of mankind in general improved. But 
natural religion became corrupt and laſt, wuhilft revelation increaſed in its perfection 


among the Iſraelites. 


Before 


1596 


1595 


1589 


1582 


PROFANE. 


MENOPHIS III. having periſhed in the red ſea, about the ad 
A year or thereabouts of his reign, he was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Amenophis IV. of whom hiſtory is filent ; ſo that if he did not die at 
this time, he probably, thro' ſhame for the late defeat, removed into up- 
per Egypt. 1 2 

Egyrus, king of Sicyon, deſcended from Inachus, began his reign, 
which continued 34 years. 

Amyntes, king of Aſſyria, began 
like moſt of his predeceſſors, he lived a life of 


did nothing worthy of notice. | 
Greece, at this time, was more in motion than Aſia, Triopas com- 


menced his reign, which laſted 46 years. As his kingdom was too 
{mall to ſupport many children, one of them, Xantus, removed to Leſbos, 
one of the moſt conſiderable iſlands in the Mediterranean. ¶ Ex/ebius. 
The city of Epidaurus is ſuppoſed to have been built this year in Ar- 
golis. Euſeb. | 

At this time a very conſiderable event gave a new appearance to the 
affairs of Greece, the arrival of Cecrops, originally of Egypt ; for the 
inhabitants of that province being more fruitful than others, ſent forth 


to reign for 45 years, during which, 
15 eminate idleneſs, and 


colonies 


xx A CHRONOLOGICAL TABER 
"| Miriam and Aaron rebel -againſt Moſes. Miriam is ftruck 


with a leproſy, and put out of the camp. 
1 At the harveſt time Moſes ſent ſpies into the land of Canaan, 
who continued there 40 days; upon whoſe at their return, 
5 | all the Iſraelites rebelled, except Joſhua and Caleb. 

1489] 1594] The Children of Iſrael began to wander in the wilderneſs, 

| | which by God's command they were to do for 40 years, as a 

{puniſhment for their rebellious murmurings ; and none of them 
were to be admitted into Canaan but Joſhua and Caleb, 

The earth opened and ſwallowed up Corah, Dathan and Abj- 
ram, who had rebelled againſt Moſes and Aaron, God made 
a public declaration of his having choſen Aaron to be high · prieſt, 
| by cauſing his rod only to bud. | 

1453] 1556] Miriam, Moſes's ſiſter, died at the age of 130 years. 


Four months after, Aaron died alſo, aged 123 years; his death 
was mourned for 30 days by all the people. Eleazar ſucceeded 
[his father Aaron in the office of high-prieft, | | 
1452 1555] The Iſraelites conquered Arah, king of the Canaanites, and 
n Sihon, king of the Amorites. 3 ** 

Moſes defeated Og, king of Baſhan, the laſt of the race of 
the giants. | 
Balak, king of Moab, endeavoured to engage Balaam to 
curſe the Iſraelites, which he not only refuſed to do, but by God's 
command bleſſed them four times. a 

Moſes, and Eleazar the high-prieft, number the people. 

Moſes goes up to mount Abarim to view the promiſed land, 
appoints Joſhua to ſucceed him, divides the kingdom of Sihon 
king of the Amorites, and Og king of Baſhan, among the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad, and the half tribe of Manaſſeh. 

Moſes having bleſſed the people, went up to mount Nebo, 
[and died at the age of 120 years. The Iſraelites mourned for 
| Moſes 30 days, as is uſual among the Jews, on the deceaſe of 

any great por | 
| Joſhua ſends ſpies into Paleſtine, and paſſes over Jordan. 
The children of Iſrael are circumciſed at Gilgal ; the paſſover 

| [celebrated ; and Jericho, Ai, Gibeon, and other places taken. 
14511554] Joſhua began a war with the Canaanites, which continued 6 
years, and made a conqueſt of the land of promiſe. 

1444, 1549] The firſt diviſion of the land after paſſing over Jordan. 
1443|1545] The tabernacle of the Lord ſet up at Shiloh, in the tribe of 
_ © [Ephraim. a | 
1438| 1541 2 — died, aged 110 years, having governed Iſrael 14 years. 

| Uſher ſays only 9, whilſt others give him 20, and Joſephus 25 
ears. 
| i After the death of Joſhua, Caleb and the elders governed for 

12 years. | 
| The idolatry of Micah happened at this time, as · alſo the wars 
1 of the tribes with the tribe of Benjamin. | 

The tribes of Judah and Simeon conquered Adonibezek, and 
cut off his great toes and thumbs, The 


FA 


1574 
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colonies in ſearch of new habitations, who arrived at Attica ; which, as 
well as other parts, became a prey to the barbarians. Cecrops conquer- 


ed ſome by his arms, others he reduced to his obedience by milder 


means; but to render himſelf ſafe in an enemy's country, expoſed to 
the frequent incurftons of the barbarians, he built a tower called Ce- 
cropia, which afterwards ſerved as a fortreſs to the city of Athens. 
As the country became civilized, he eſtabliſhed twelve tribes in Attica, 
and rears laws. Cecrops's reign was 50 years. See the Arundel 
Marbles. 

There was nothing very extraordinary occured during the reign of 
Cecrops ; but that Ducalion, the ſon of Prometheus, and grand-ſon of 
Japetus, a barbarous prince, came into upper Aſia in Greece, and 


reigned at Lycoria, near Parnaſſus, 52 years; but not content with ſo 


ſmall a kingdom as he had raiſed, ho made war upon his neighbours, 
and became maſter of the lower Theſſalia, called Pthiotede : but as 
that part had antiently been called Hellas, he was diſpoſed to revive 
the remembrance of it, and therefore named his ſon Hellen ; from 
whence the Greeks have been ſince called Hellenes. 

Phorbas cleared the iſland of Orphius, ſince called Rhodes, of ſer- 
pents, and reigned there. (Euſebius, ) 

Orthopolis reigned at Sicyon 63 years. 

Cydon reigned in the iſland of Crete. (Euſebius.) 

Rameſes reigned in Egypt, and tho' he reigned 60 years, nothi 
conſiderable happened; for the king and the nation were equally diſ- 
treſſed by the loſs that they faſtained 
Ifrael's departure, and which they did not recover in many years. 

Phlegias burnt the temple of Apollo, which. was at Delphos. In 
thoſe times it muſt have been very eaſy to have fired the temples, as 
they were all built with wood. * 

Scamander is ſuppoſed at this time to have arrived from Phrygia, 
with a colony at Crete, and to have given his name to a river. 

Lycaon reigned in Arcadia, according to Pauranias. 

In the ſame year may be placed the reign of Belochus, king of 
Aſſyria, the laſt of the poſterity of Ninus ; he reigned 25 years, but 
having no ſon, he joined with him in the throne his daughter Atoſſa, 
or Semiramis the II. who reigned with her father 12 years. 

Crotopus began to reign at Argos, and continued 21 years. 

Cranaus ſucceeded Cecrops at Athens, he 8 5 only 9 years. In 
the ſame year the court of Areopagus gave judg 
and, Neptune, on the afair of Halirothws, whom the god Mars had 
killed, and debauched his daughter named Alcippa. Arundel Marbles 
& Apollodorus. , | 

The deluge of Deucalion in Theſſaly. According to the Marbles. 

The kings of Aſſyria, of the race of Ninus, being extinct, Beletaras 
or Bellepares, poſſeſſed himſelf of the crown, and married Atoſſa or 
Semiramis the l. he reigned three years. Bion & Alexander Polyphiſor, 
ex Apathia. | 

The counſel of the Amphictions at Thermopolis, for judging the ge- 
neral affairs of Greece, was eſtabliſhed by Amphiction, the ſon of ano- 
ther Deucalion, king of Athens, 


Hellen 


in the red ſea, at the children of 


ment between Mars 


1166 
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1273 


the hiſtory of Ruth occured. 


SACRED. 


nr 


The Elders of Iſrael died 12 years after the death of Joſhua, 
At this time thoſe things happened which are related, xvii. of 


Judg. The children of Iſrael fell into idolatry. 


God puniſhed the Iſraelites by their FixsT SexviTuDe, which 
continued 8 years, under Cuſhan-riſhathaim, king of Meſopota. 
mia. Jude. iii. 8. # - f 

T2 Lüselies repenting and praying to God, he ſent Othniel, 
who delivered them from the oppreſſion of Cuſhan, and governed 
them as a judge for 40 years. 

The book of Joſhua is ſuppoſed to have been written this year, 
by Phineas the high - prieſt. Tp 

Othniel being dead, the Iſraelites returned again to idolatry, 
wherefore God puniſhed them with a SEconD SERVvITUDE,which 


laſted 18 years, under Eglon, king of Moab, who being joined 


by the Ammonites and Amalekites, took poſſeſſion of Jericho. 

The Iſraelites again repenting, were again delivered by Ehud, 
who judged them 80 years. At the ſame time another part of 
the Iſraelites, in ſubjection to the Philiſtines, were delivered by 
Shamgar. | | f 

After the death of Ehud, the Iſraelites returned to their for- 
mer ſins, which brought them into a TyiRD SERviTUDE of 20 
years, under Jabin king of Canaan. 

God once more regard the repenting Iſraelites, and delivered 
them by the hands of Deborah and Barak ; after which Barak 


(judged them 40 years; but the glory of this deliverance, which 


was celebrated in a ſong of pr 
Deborah. 
The Ifraclites relapſing again into idolatry, God puniſhed 
them with a Four TH SeRviTUDE, under the Midianites, for 
ears. \ 
: On the Iſraelites returning again to their duty, God raiſed 
them up Gideon, who, encouraged by ſeveral miracles, at the 


e to God, was wholly given to 


head only of zoo men, attacked and defeated the Midianites, 
who in a ſudden pannic turned their ſwords on each other 


and fled, having loſt 20,000 men; and among other kings, 
Zebah and Zalmunna. After this Gideon was judge over Iſrael 
40 years; he was called alſo Jerubbaal, and had 70 legitimate 
ſons beſides Abimelech. | | 

After Gideon's death, the Iſraelites fell into the idolatrous 


-]worſhip of Baal-berith ; and the Shechemites put Abimelech, 


the natural ſon of Gideon, into the government ; who killed all 
his 70 brothers, except the youngeſt, Jotham, who eſcaped by hid- 
ing himſelf. Abimelech kept the people in ſubjection, and go- 
verned with great tyranny for 3 years, | 

Abimelech beſieging of Thebez, a woman from a tower threw 
a ſtone on his head, which mortally wounding him, he com- 


manded his armour-bearer to kill him. After his death, Tola, 


of the tribe of Iſſachar, judged Iſrael 23 years. In his time 


To Tola ſucceeded Jair, the ſixth judge of Iſrael ; he governed 


22 years, | A week 
i 0 
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Hellen, the ſon of Deucalion, 2 in Theſſaly, and gave his 
people the name of Hellenes, inſtead of Greeks. | 
Corinth was built, called at firſt Ephyra. 
Cadmus, the ſon of Agenor, came to Thebes in Bceotia, built that 
city, and taught the uſe of letters. The Marbles. 
Lelex, the firſt king of Sparta, 
Danaus came from Egypt to Rhodes, and into Greece. The Marbles. 
Ericthonius, king of Athens, eſtabliſhed the feſtivals in honour of 
Minerva, called Panathenaz. According to the Marbles. | 
Dardanus, the firſt king of Troy, he reigned 31 years. 
Pandion, king of Athens; his reign continued 40 years; he had two 
daughters, Progne and Philomela. 
Minos, the law-giver, reigned at Crete. Iron diſcovered by the burn- 
ing of mount Ida. ; 23 
The city of Ephyra rebuilt, and now called Corinth. 
Ceres taught the art of ſawing corn and other grain. The Marbles. 
Triptolemus inſtructed the Greeks in agriculture. The Marbles. 
2 gin reigned at this time at Biblos in Phœnicia. 

e rape of Proſerpine, the daughter of Ceres. The Marbles. 
The Marbles. 


Eumolpus wrote a poem on the rape of Proſerpine. 
Bacchus Dionyſius, ſon of Jupiter by Semele, born. 
Janus reigned 36 years in fa: 

Tantalus began to reign in Phrygia. 

Siſyphus, king of Corinth, began his reign. 

Tros began to reign in Pardania, from whom the people took the 
name of 'Trojans. 

Tantalus ſtole away Ganymede, 65 years after the conflagration 
of mount Ida. | 

Ilium built, 64 years before the voyage of the Argonautæ. 
Amphian reigned at Thebes in Bœotia. 

Pelops, the ſan of Tantalus, made war with Ilus, the ſon of Tros. 
Picus, called by the Latins Jupiter, reigned 37 years. 

Androgeus, the ſon of Minos, was aflaflinated by /Egeus, the king 
of Athens, 5 
A famine at Athens, according to the Marbles. 

The firſt colony from Italy came into Sicily. 

The expedition of the Argonautz, under the conduct of Jaſon, be- 
fore the reign of Theſeus. 

A ſecond colony of Ligurians paſſed from Italy into Sicily, con- 
ducted by Siculus, 80 years before the deſtruction of Troy. Sicily 
was before called Trinacria. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus. W— 
Faunus, or Mercurius Albanus, reigned 44 years over the Latins. 
Evander conducted a colony of Arcadians into Italy, 60 years be- 
fore the taking of Troy. Padua built. 5 

Theſeus began his reign at Athens. 

The firſt foundation of Carthage, by the Tyrians, who built Nyrſa, 
or the citadel, 30 years before the deſtruction of Troy. 
Theſeus eſtabliſhed a new form of government at Athens, and gather- 


ed the ſcattered inhabitants into cities or towns, according to the Marbles, 
New Troy built, 240 years before the temple of Solomon, acgording 


to Foſephus. 


1249 


The war of the ſeven Grecian captains againſt the city of Thebes. 
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SACRED, 


A little after the death of Jair, the Iſraelites ſunk once more 
into idolatry, and, in conſequence, ſuffered a FI TH Szxvivuyy 
under the Philiſtines and Ammonites for 18 years, in which 
thoſe who lived beyond Jordan were moſt oppreſſed. 

The Iſraelites recovered their liberty by Jephtha, who became 
their ſeventh judge. By a raſh vow, he was obliged to conſe. 
crate his daughter, to a 8 virginity. Jephtha ſubdued 
the rebellion of the tribe of Ephraim, and flew 42, ooo of them. 
He governed Iſrael 6 years. | 

Ibzan was the eighth judge of Iſrael, and governed 7 years, 

Elon judged Ifrael 10 years. | 

Abdon was judge, and governed Iſrael eight years. 

After the death of Abdon, the Iſraelites returned to their former 
idolatry, which brought on a SixTH SERVITUDE to the Phi. 
liſtines, of 40 years. | 

Sampſon born. | 

Eli the high prieſt judged Iſrael 40 years, the firſt twenty of 
which commenced under their 6th ſervitude. 

But moſt wwriters confound the whole of the fixth ſervitude with 

the government of Eli. 

Samuel born. 

A little before Eli's death, the Iſraelites were defeated by the 
Philiſtines, and the ark taken, which occafioned Eli's death, at 
the age of 98 years, Now commenced the SEvENTH SERvi- 
TUDE, which continued 20 years. Sampſon defended [Ifrael, 
during the latter part of Eli's government in civil affairs. 

This ſervitude is not reckoned by the generality of chronologers. 

Sampſon burned the corn of the Philiſtines, ſlew a great number 
of them, and carried the gates of Gaza up into a mountain : but, 


| [permitting himſelf to be overcome by a paſſion for Dalilah, he 


afterwards was by her delivered up to the Philiſtines; upon 
which they had a great feſtival, at which Sampſon pulled down 
the pillars of the houſe where they were aſſembled, and de- 
ſtroyed 3000 of them, together with himſelf. | 

Samuel, at the 4oth year of his age, defeated the Philiſtines, 
and delivered the Iſraelites from their ſervitude. He governed 
Iſrael 20 years. 

The Iſraelites, diſcontented with not having a king like other 
nations, asked one of God, who commanded Samuel to chooſe 
Saul, who reigned 20 years; he governed the 2 firſt years with 
great integrity and zeal. | 

The Amalekites were defeated, and Saul reproved for his diſ- 
obedience to God's orders, and David elected and anointed king, 
at the age of ſixteen years, 


David killed Goliath. 

Samuel died two years before the death of Saul, 

Saul died, and David, at the zoth year of his age, began to 
reign in Hebron, where he continued 7 years and a half. 

Iſhbotheth, Saul's ſon, reigned at the ſame time over a part of 


Iſrael about 7 years. 
75 | Iſhboleth 
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Latinus began to reign in Italy, and continued 35 years. 

The war of the Amazons, who penetrated as far as into Greece. _ 

Theſeus ſtole Helena. See Petitns ds Amttohibus in Latin, or in French, 
L Abbe Guyon, or, Le diſcours du ſupplement de la Methode pour etudier Þ Hiſtoire. 

Alexander Paris ftole Helena, 20 years before the taking of Troy. 
Hom. au *xiv. 765. * 

The fiege of Troy began, according to the Marbles. 

The city of Troy was taken, and deſtroyed in the 22d year of Me- 
neſtheus, Eing of Athens. Marbler. 

Eneas left Troy, and went to Thrace, and into Sicily. 

Zneas arrived in Italy, with 20 ſhips, and 600 men. | 

Latinus, the king of Latium, afked aſſiſtance of Zneas, againſt the 
Ardeates, with whom he was then at war, and gave him ſome land, 
on which Eneas built a city, which he called Lavinium, after his wife, 
Lavinia, the daughter of Eatinus. 

Demophoon, the ſon of Theſeus, reigned at Athens, 

Oreſtes, the ſon of Agamemnon, abſolved by the Areopagus of the 
death of his mother, according to the Maröles. 

Latinus died in war againſt the Rutuli. 

Eneas ſucceeded Latinus, and reigned ſeven years. 

Teucer built Salamis in Cyprus, according to the Marbles. 

Oreſtes, the ſon of Agamemnon, killed Zgiſthus, and reigned at 
Argos r | | 
Dreites killed Aletes, the ſon of Egiſthus, who would have aſcended 
the throne. 
Hereules placed in the number of the Gods. 
Aſcanins, or Julus, the ſon of Zneas, net the Latins 38 years. 

e of Eneas, having ry 

into the woods, was there delivered of a fon, whom ſhe called Syl- 
vius Poſthumus ; Sylvius, a ſylva, becauſe he was born in a wood; 
Poſthumus, from being born after his father's death. 
Oreſtes became king of Lacedzmon, in right of his wife, Hermione, 
daughter of Menelaus, and reigned 5 years. 

Tiſamenus reigned at Mycenæ and Argos, by conſent of his father 
Oreſtes, who reigned himſelf at Lacedæmon. 
At this time ſome writers fix the building of the city of Alba in Italy; 
others at the year 1153. 
The Bceotians quitted Theffaly, and removed into Camea, to which 


The Amazons burned the temple of Ephefus. Euſcbius. 

The Heraclidz, or deſcendants cf Hercules,entered into Peloponneſus, 
andieftabliſtied ſeveral kingdoms, 80 years before the taking of Troy. 
Ariftodemus, one of the Heraclidz, eſtabliſhed the new kingdom of 
Lacedzmon, and reigned 4 years. 

Euryſthenes and Procles, the poſthumous ſons of Ariſtodemus, were 
at the ſame time kings of Lacedæmon. This was the only kingdom 
that had two kings at one and the ſame time. | 

Codrus, the laſt king of Athens, reigned 21 years. | 
Alethes, of the race of the Herachdz, raiſed the kingdom of Co- 
rinth, and reigned 35 years. 

Codrus, the laſt king of Athens, voluntarily gave his life for the 


good of his country, in a war which the Herachd& waged againſt the 
: 1 Athenians, 


they gave the name of Bœotia, 60 years before the deſtruction of Troy. 


"3 
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1052| Iſhboſheth Alain, and the murderers of him put to death by David, 

who now reigned alone over all the tribes of Iſrael, Bet 
1051] David beſieged and took the caſtle of Zion, which afterwards wa, Chi 
the fortreſs of Jeruſalem. 

1050] David defeated the Philiſtines and Moabites. | 

1049] David ſubdued the Syrians, Idumeans, and Ammonites. 

1048] David, in the 11th year of his reign, removed the ark of the Lord 
to mount Sion. n — 


1044] David's adultery with Bathſheba. 


1043] Solomon born. 10 

1034] Abſalom rebelled __ his father David. 

1026] Hiram, the king of Tyre, ſent ambaſſadors to David. 

1019] David died, aged 70 years, having reigned 40 years. 

II | Solomon began his reign. 5 
org] The building of the temple begun by Solomon. an 
The FIFTH EPOCHA. 

This Epocha begins with laying the foundation of the temple of Solomon, and extend; 10 
to the firſt year of Cyrus ęſtabliſbing his empire over all Afia, 5 36 years befor: | 
Chriſt ; and of conſequence contains a hiſtory of 4.79 years. Tho this Epocha is 
filled with a great number of events and revolutions, that occured to the Fewij 10, 
nation; yet there not many difficulties in the chronolog y : the greateſt are in recon- 10, 
ciling the books of Kings, with thoſe of the Chronicles, in their different accounts 10, 
of the kings of Judah and Iſrael, for which purpoſe the fourth table in this vo- 10! 
lume is deſigned, . £0 19; 

10: 

Before N SACRED, 

Chriſt | 10: 

1015 QOLOMON began to build the temple, the fourth year of his 

reign. 10 

1008 | The temple, with all its ornaments, finiſhed. - | 

996] Solomon prepares a fleet on the Red fea, to ſend to Ophir. mY 


983] Solomon is ſuppoſed at this time to have left the worſhip of the 
| true God, at the ſolicitation of his wives. | 
981 Solomon repents of his 1dolatr;”, and writes the book of Eccleſiaſtes. Th 
980 Solomon died, having lived 62 years, and reigned 40. „ 


Here the great difficulties of ſacred hiſtory, which divide chronologers are 
ended: and they agree within a very few years, which makes no great 3 


| | difference in ſo great a length of time. Ct 
4 
On the death of Solomon, there was a great ſchiſm in the ſtate; and B 


f | the kingdom was divided into two parts, one of which continued in 

the family of David, and was called, the kingdom of Judah ; and Befor 
the other, the kingdom of Iſrael, which became ſubject to another fa- Chrit 
mily. : 101 


Rehoboam, 00 


# 


he 


Before 
Chriſt 


1088 


1076 
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Athenians ; this occaſioned a change in the government of Athens; 
they claimed Jupiter for their king, and appointed perpetual archons 
to govern the ſtate. 

The perpetual archons. 

Medon, the eldeſt ſon of Codrus, was made the firſt perpetual archon 
of Athens, and poſſeſſed that dignity 20 years. 

Nileus, the younger brother of Medon, deſpiſing him for his lame- 
neſs, uſurped the ſovereign authority, in the 7th year of his brother's 
government, and kept it 20 years. 

They began to build ſeveral cities in the iſland of Leſbos, 130 years 
after the commencement of the Trojan war. Herod. in vita Homeri. 

Nileus, by advice of the oracle, reſtored the dignity of archon, to 
his brother Medon, and took with him a colony of Jonians, and went 
into Aſia ; where he founded 12 cities, one of which was called Mi- 
letus. Thoſe cities formed among themſelves a league, for their mu- 
tual defence. See the Marbles. 

Hippocles and Megaſtenes built the city of Cumæ. Heradot. in vita 
Homeri. Euſeb. Strabo. lib. V. 

The city of Smyrna, in Aſia, was built by the people of Cumz, 
Herodot. in vita Homeri. 

At the ſame time they built other cities in Aſia. 

Alba Sylvius reigned over the Latins 39 years. 

Abibal, king of Tyre, began his reign, and continued 19 years, 

Homer is ſaid to have been born this year. 

Pſuſennes, the laſt king of Egypt of xxi. dynaſty. 

Hiram began his reign at Tyre, which continued 34 years. 

Agelas, king of Corinth, of the race of Heraclidz, began his reign, 
and governed 37 years. 

Pritanis, of the race of Heraclides, and king of Lacedzmon, reigned 


35 years. 


Therſippus, perpetual archon of Athens, governed. 


The FIF THEFOCH A 


The time of this Fpocha is famous in the hiſtory of different nations. E gypt, having 


recovered its poaver, affiitts the people of God. 
after ſeveral revolutions, becoming 


Aria falls and riſes again, and, 


great, is an enemy to the Jes. Cyrus af ears 


and eflabhfhes a great empire, which retains its glory but a ſhort time. Greece 
begins 10 grow illuſtrious, and ſends forth colonies into the iſlands, and upon the 
continent of Afia. At length, Rome having ſuppreſſed the Latins, lays the foun- 
dation of the moſt extended poxver it ever enjoyed. Theſe are the particulars of this 
Epocha, which aut are now going to ingullt tis. 
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1008 


992 
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UPACMES, or Eupales, reigned among the Aſſyrians. 
Seſenchoſis, or Selac, reigned in Egypt 34 years. 
Capetus, or Sylvius Atys, reigned at Rome. 
bh Baleaſtratus, or Bazor, the ſon of Hiram, king of Tyre, ſucceaded 
his father, and reigned 7 years, 


C 3 | Phorbas, 
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his impious wiſe, Jezabel. 
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Rehoboam, the ſon of Solomon and Naamah an Ammonite, be. 
gan his reign, which continued 17 years. At the beginning of it, the 
people, wearied with the heavy taxes that his father had laid on them, 
addreſſed him for ſome relief; which he refufing, ten of the tribes 
revolted, and formed the kingdom of Iſrael : Rehoboam, therefore, 
reigned only over two, thoſe of Judah and Benjamin. 

Jeroboam, the ſon of - Nebat, poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of 
[frael ; but not contented with making a ſchiſm in the ſtate, he ef. 
fected one in religion alſo, by ſetting up two golden calves, after the 
manner of the Egyptians, teaching his ſubjects to worſhip them with 
ſacrifices. He reigned near 22 years. | 

The tribe of Judah corrupt the true religion. 

Shiſhak, or Seſac, king of Egypt, at the requeſt of Jeroboam, in- 
vaded the kingdom of Judah ; but God ſupported the people of Ju- 
dah, who relinquiſhed their idolatry. 

Rehoboam being dead, was ſucceeded by Abijam, Though he was 
not the eldeſt ſon, but the ſon of an idolatreſs, and very wicked 
in himſelf; nevertheleſs God ſupported him, yet not for his fake, but 
for his peoples, in his war againit Jeroboam. He reigned 2 years and 
ſome months. 75 

Abijam being dead, Aſa, one of his 22 ſons, aſcended the throne 
of Judah. He reſtored the worſhip of God, and burned the idols that 
his mother Maacha had made. Among other bleſſings, God gave him 
a long reign of 41 years. 

Jeroboam, whoſe uſurped power was not very ſtrong, with a view 
to ſtrengthen it, joined his fon Nadab in the throne with him, and 
died ſoon after in the ſame year. Nadab did not reign quite 2 years, 
being killed by one of his generals, named Baaſha, who ſeized upon 
the crown of Iſrael. 

Baaſha began his reign, and continued 24 years. In the begin- 
ning of his reign he imprudently attacked Aſa, and was defeated. 

Elah ſucceeded his father Baaſha, and reigned but 2 years. 

Zimri, who killed Elah, poſſeſſed the regal power but 7 days, be- 
ing {lain by Omri, who aſcended the throne of Strael, and enjoyed it 
12 years. But he did not entirely poſſeſs the whole kingdom, for 
Tibni uſurped one part, and governed 6 years, according to Fo/ephus, 
or 4, according to the Holy Scriptures. | 
Tibni being dead, and no perſon ſucceeding to that part of the 
kingdom that he had ſeized on, Omri reigned alone the other 8 years; 
and in the latter part of his reign he built Samaria, which from that 
time became the ſeat of the kings of Iſrael. 

Omri, at his death, left the throne to his fon Ahab, who became fa- 
mous in ſcripture for his wickedneſs, in which he was greatly aſliſted by 


| 


The kingdom of Judah loſt Afa, at the 4 iſt year of his reign, who 

had ſor his ſucceſſor Jehoſaphat, who was then 35 years old: he re- 

vived in himſelf the piety of David, and reigned 25 years. 

Jehoſaphat, deſirous that his ſubjects ſnould return to the true wor- 

ſhip of God, ſent among them ſeveral princes attended by Levites, to 

iuſtruct them. During his reign, he was refpecied by his Ar 
| an 


N 
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991] Phorbas, the fifth perpetual archon, aſſumed that dignity this year, 


986 


985 


976 


975 


904 


961 


year. 


and governed 30 years. 

Prymnes, king of Corinth, reigned 35 years. 

The ſame year the kings of Lacedzmon, Doriſſus and Eunomus, be- 
gan to reign ; but their hiſtory is very obſcure. 

Abdaſtratus ſucceeded his father, Beleaſtratus, in the kingdom of 


Tyre. 


The profane hiflory of theſe times is very uncertain, The Greels being 
eveakened by the Trojan war, their hiſtory is not ſo clear, as that of other 


nations. 


A revolution at Tyre raiſed to the throne one of the ſons of the nurſe 
of Abdaftratus, who became king of that great city, and reigned 
12 years; according to Fo/ephus, lib. 1. contra Appion. 

Laoſthenes, king of Aflyria, reigned 45 years; whoſe hiſtory is not 
leſs obſcure than that of the greater part of his predeceſſors and ſuc- 
ceſſors. 

Some authors ſuppoſe that Homer, who before was called Meleſige- 
nes, being deprived of ſight, retired to Smyrna, and there compoſed 
his immortal poems. 


Capis, king of the Latins, is ſuppoſed to have begun his reign this 


Seſac, or Seſonchis, the firſt king of the XXII. dynaſty of the Egyp- 
tian kings, died this year, after having diſtreſſed the kingdom of Judah. 
He built a pyramid of brick, indifferent enough, yet he adorned it with 
a magnificent inſcription. Marſam erroneouſly miſtakes Seſac for Se- 


ſoſtris, who was one of the greateſt princes that ever Egypt produc- 


ed; for hiſtorians aſſure us, that Seſoſtris lived a long time before the 
ſiege of Troy, therefore many centuries before Seſac: We have there- 
fore taken care in the tables that follow, to place him more than 
1700 years before the chriſtian æra, agreeable to the opinion of the 
learned. 

Seſac was ſucceeded by Oſoroth, who did nothing remarkable dur- 
ing his reign of 5 years. 

Aſtartus, ſon of Beleaſtratus, after the death of the nurſe's ſon, 
aſcended the throne of his fathers, and reigned over the Tyrians 
12 years. 

Megacles, the ſixth perpetual archon of Athens, began his govern- 
ment, which laſted 28 years. 

Ageſilaus, ſon of Doriſſus, of the family of the Euryſtenidæ, and one 
of the kings of Sparta, or Lacedæmon, began to reign, and continued 
45 years, Eunomus, of the family of Proclides, reigned alſo at Lace- 
dæmon: he was the father of Lycurgus, ſo famous in the Grecian 
hiſtory. 


* 


Atharymus, king of Tyre, ſucceeded his brother Aſtartus, and reign- 
ed ꝙ years. See Joſephus, lib. 1. contra Appion. 

alpetus began his reign over the Latins, and coptinued 13 years. 
At this time the poet Heſiod appeared, according to the Marbles. 
Atharymus, king of Tyre, was killed by his brother Phelles, who 
ſeized on the throne, but kept it only 8 months. See Jeſepbus, lib. 1. 


i 
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and feared by his enemies, having at leaſt 1100000 fighting 
men. | 

Ahab continuing in his impiety, God made him ſenſible of it, by 
the prophet Elyah ; alſo by a drought, that continued 3 years and 
a half, which was followed by a famine, foretold by that prophet, 
In the firſt year of the famine, Elijah retired into a deſart, where God 


fed him by the miniftry of a raven. 


The year following, Elijah was ſupported by a pious widow of 83. 
repta, whoſe hoſpitality he rewarded by miraculouſly multiplying her 
meal and oil, and raiſing her ſon from the dead. 

Elijah, after having lived almoſt 3 years at Sarepta, 1 him. 
ſelf to Ahab, and endeavoured to make him acknowledge the power 
of the true God. At the prayer of that prophet, there was a great 
rain; and by his means, 440 falſe prophets of Baal were ſlain ; when 
his life being threatened by the impious Jezabel, Ahab's wife, he re- 
tired into a deſart. 

The great drought and famine had already continued 3 years, when 
Benhadad II. king of Syria, with 32 kings, who were tributaries to him, 
beſicged Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of Iſrael, whilſt Ahab 
had ſcarcely 7000 ſoldiers ; but God greatly manifeſted his power, by 
commanding Ahab, with only 230 men to attack Benhadad, which he 
did, and defeated him, and obliged him to raiſe the ſiege. 

The following year afforded a more complete victory, for Ben- 
hadad returning with a more powerful army, Ahab flew 100000 
of them, the remainder fled to Aphek, where 27000 were killed by 
the walls of the city falling upon them. Benhadad was forced to 
humble himſelf to Ahab, and beg his life of him, which he granting, 
was reproved by a prophet for his ill-judged compaſſion. 

Three years after the above peace, Benhadad the king of Syria, re- 
fuſing to ſurrender the cities of the kingdom of Iſrael, which he had 
promiſed to reſtore, Abab, joined by Jchoſaphat, went out to war 
againſt the Syrians, The officers of Benhadad's army. had received 
orders from him, perſonally to attack Ahab, which he, by changing 
his cloaths, endeavoured to avoid; but an arrow ſhot by chance, yet 
directed by providence, flew him. God reproved Jehoſaphat for afſſif. 
ing fo impious a king. | 


Ahaziah, the ſon of Ahab, ſucceeded to the kingdom of Ifrae}, he 


reigned only 2 years, and was as wicked as his father. 


Jehoſaphat, tho* he was feared by his enemies, yet he omitted no- 
thing that was neceſſary to be done, when he was attacked by the 


piety. _ God rendered him victorious. Jehoſaphat, after the example 
of Solomon, prepared a fleet to ſend to Ophir, hut it was broken at 
ſea, as a puniſhment from God, for joining in an expedition, with that 

wicked king, Ahaziah. | 
Ahaziah, being greatly hurt by a fall, was told from God by the 
prophet Flijah, that ke ſhould die of it. On that occaſion it was, that 
that prophet called twice for fire from heaven, to deſtroy the two 
compahies of ſoldiers, who were ſucceſſively ſent by Ahaziah to take 
him; he was afterwards taken up into heaven, Ahaziah died, _ 
b ett 


Moabites and Ammonites ; and prepared for the war by actions of 
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Phelles did not long enjoy the conſequence of his wickedneſs, for 


| he was ſlain himſelf by Ithobal, a prieſt of the goddeſs Aſtarte, who 


aſcended the throne, and reigned 32 years, according to Joſephus, 
lib. 1. contra Appion. This Ithobal, or Ethbal, was the father of that 
wicked jezabel, wife of Ahab, king of Iſrael. | 

Bacchis, the ſon of Prymnes, reigned at Corinth 35 years, 

Diognetus, the ſeventh perpetual archon of Athens, ' governed that 
republic 40 years. | 

Tacellothis aſcended the throne of Egypt ; he performed nothing 
worthy of notice. He had three predeceſſors, and the ſame number 
of ſucceſſors, all of whom are equally unknown from their little merit; 
the Egyptians being aſhamed to preſerve the names of kings, who 
were unworthy to wear their crown. 

Lycurgus, who afterwards became the legiſlator of Lacedæmon, 
was born this year, 150 years before the firſt Olympiad, Sz. Clement 
of Alexandria, Str omat. lib. 1. See bis life in Plutarch. 

Tiberinus, king of the Latins, was defeated in battle, near the river 
Albula, in which he drowned himſelf; from whence it has ſince been 
called Tyber. He was ſucceeded by Agrippa, who reigned 41 years. 

The Rhodians are ſaid at this time to have made themſelves powerful 
at ſea ; according to Eiſebius. From them we had the firſt rules of na- 
vigation. 

1 the ſon of Ageſilaus, one of the Lacedæmonian kings, 
began his reign of 60 years. 

Some authors ſuppoſe that Homer died this year; but almoſt all that 
we know of him, is taken from his life, which is added to the works 
of Herodotus, - . 

Badezor, the ſon of Ithobal, began to reign at Tyre, and continued 
6 years. h | 

Eunomus, one of the kings of Lacedæmon, of the family of Pro- 
cles, being dead, was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Polydectes. 

Some {ay it was not till now that Homer appeared. 

Badezor, king of Tyre, died, having reigned 6 years; and left for 
his ſucceſlor, his ſon Margenus, who reigned 9 years. Te/ep/us, lib. 1. 
contra Appion. 

Bacchis, king of Corinth, died, after a reign of 35 years. Age- 
laſtes ſucceeded him, and continued on the throne 30 years. 

Polydectes, king of Lacedzmon, died, having governed ſcarcely g 
years. As he left no heir-apparent to his throne, Lycurgus, the ſon of 


| Eunomus and Dianaſſa, aſcended it, he governed but 8 months. 


The widow of Polydectes finding herſelf with child, at the death of 
her huſband, propoſed to Lycurgus, that if he would marry her, ſhe 
would procure a miſcarriage, which would ſecure to him the crown 
of Lacedæmon. Lycurgus, abhorring the crime, gave her an ambigu- 
ous anſwer ; and under the appearance of friendſhip acquainted her, 


| that if ſhe would marry him, he deſired ſhe would preſerve the fruit of 


her womb, left ſhe ſhould endanger her own health: for if it ſhould 
prove a girl, the kingdom would then be ſecure to him; but if a boy, 
he —_ take proper meaſures. When the time of the queen's deli- 
very drew near, he placed a guard over her, with orders to obſerve 


carefully the ſex of the future birth ; if a girl, to leave her with the 
f | mother ; 
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left the throne of Iſrael to his brother Jehoram ; who reigned 12 year, 


but not with more piety than his father or brother. 

Jehoſaphat, apprehenſive of his approaching end, joined his ſon je. 

horam with him in the throne of Judah. , 
The next year Jehoſaphat died, ſo Jehoram reigned alone 8 year, 

who cruelly deſtroyed all his brothers ; but far from imitating the piety 


of his father Jehoſaphat, he followed the wickednefs of Ahab, whoſe 


daughter, Athaliah, he had married. Eliſha foretold a dearth of 
ears. | | 

! God, to puniſh the impiety of Jehoram, king of Judah, permitted 
the Philiſtines and Arabs to enter, and plunder —— and to carry 
into captivity all the family of Jehoram, and to kill all his children, 

except only Ahaziah. 

The famine had continued near 6 years, when Benhadad, king of 
Syria, beſieged Samaria, but the army of the Syrians, being ftruck 
with a ſudden pannic from God, fled and abandoned all their tents 
and baggage, 2 Kings, 6, 7. Te/eph. ant. lib. q. cap. 2. | 

The year following, Jehoram, king of Judah, admitted his ſon, 
Ahaziah, to govern with him, who reigned with his father 1 year, 
Eliſha went to Damaſcus, to whom Benhadad, king of Syria, ſent 


 Hazael to inquire of him, whether the fickneſs he then laboured under 


would be mortal ; Hazael, on his return, ſmothered Benhadad in his 
bed, and placed himſelf on the throne of Syria, 2 Kings, vii. 
About a year after, Jehoram, king of Judah died, when Ahaziah 


- reigned alone; but in the ſame year he was killed by Jehu, who alſo 
killed Joram, the king of Iſrael, and poſſeſſed himſelf of his king- 


dom, and reigned over Iſrael 28 years. He ordered Jezabel, the wi. 
dow of Ahab, to be thrown out of a window, and her body to be 
caſt into the field of Naboth, where the dogs did eat her carcaſs, accord- 
ing to the words of the prophet, who had foretold that it ſhould {6 
be. Jehn alſo deftroyed all the ſons and grandſons of Ahab, being 70. 

Athaliah, the imperious wife of Jehoram, and mother of Ahaziah, 
uſurped the throne of Judah, and reigned 6 years, following the 
wickedneſs and cruelty of her father and mother, Ahab and [ezabel. 
To confirm her uſurpation, ſhe deſtroyed all the deſcendants of David, 
except ſoaſn, the ſon of Ahaziah, who eſcaped by the care of the high- 
prieſt, Jehoiadah, who privately hid him in the temple of the Lord. 

Hazael- uſurped the throne of Syria, and took the city of Ramoth- 
Gilead, and made himſelf maſter of the whole that Iſrael poſſeſſed 
beyond Jordan ; where he behaved with great cruelty, as Eliſha the 
prophet had foretold. 

The impieties of Athaliah, which ſhe carried to a great length, ended 
at laſt with her life. Joaſh, by the power of Jehoiatah the high-prieſt, 
was placed on the throne of Judah, and poſſeſſed it 40 years. Atha- 
liah endeavoured to oppoſe his being made king, but was ſtabbed as ſhe 
came out of the temple. Joaſh was a wiſe prince, and guided himſelf 

the counſel of Jchoiadah. | 

Jehu died, having reigned 28 years, and left Jehoahaz, his ſon, his 


851 


: 


| ſuccefior, who governed the kingdom of Iſrael 17 years, but revived 
all the impieties of Jeroboam. 
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mother; but if 2 boy, that he ſhould be brought to him; which was 


accordingly done. Lyeurgus was at table, with the lords of Lacedz- 


mon, when the poſthumous ſon of his brother Polydecdes was brought 
to him. * immediately deſcended from the throne with joy; 
and the child was declared king, by the name of Charilaus. Ly- 
curgus contented himdelt with being his tutor, and counſelled the La- 
cedæmonian lords, to take care of the queen mother; leſt ſhe ſhould 
deſtroy the king her ſon. Plutarch has given us the life of Lycurgus, 
in the beginning of his lives of iltaftrious men. ox onen 

The famous Pigmalion, the brother of Dido, aſcended the- throne 
of Tyre. He reigned 47 years. Joſephus. 

Phydon, the tyrant of Argos, invented weights and meaſures, and 
was the firſt of the Greeks, who coined gold and filver money. Dio 

etus was then archon of Athens. See the Marbles. 

The virtue and heroic actions of Lycurgus raiſed him enemies; at 
the head of whom were the queen- mother, and her brother Leonidas. 
But not content with the common means of provoking jealouſy, they 
proceeded to calumny, and aſſerted, that Lycurgus had a deſign upon 
the life of the young king ; becauſe he had, as they ſaid, boaſted that 
he reckoned that he ſhould one day reign himſelf. That wiſe prince 
fatigued and wearied with their falſe imputations, determined to travel 

Pherocles, the eighth perpetual archon of Athens, began his govern- 


| ment, which he continued 4 years. 


Ariphon, the ninth archon of Athens, governed 3 1 years. 

Dido, the ſiſter of Pigmalion king of Tyre, left that city, in the 
7th year of her brother's reign, and went into Africa, where ſhe en- 
larged the city of Carthage. 

Lycurgus, after having travelled 10 years in the iſland of Crete, in 
Tonia, and in Egypt, returned to Lacedzmon, where he had been long 
wanted, and re-aflumed the guardianſhip of king Charilaus his nephew. 
It was at that time, when having learned the manners of different 
people, he gave the Lacedzmonians thoſe ſevere laws, which were 
tormerly the admiration of all Greece, who were aſtoniſhed to ſee ſuch 
ſtrict laws carried into execution, upon a fierce aud impetuous people; 
laws, which continued a long time in their primitive vigour. 'They 
aſſure us, that he was the ſame Lycurgus, who acquainted the Greeks 
with Homer's poems, which were till then little known. 

This year was famous for the Olympic games, which Iphitus one of 


the deſcendants of Hercules, renewed in Greece, 108 years before the 


firſt vulgar Olympiad. 

One may fix in this year the death of Agrippa, king of the Latins, 
who was ſucceeded by Allades, or Allodius. p 

At this year we place the reign of Epheceres, king of Aſſyria, who 
governed 52 years. | 

Two years after, we alſo fix the commencement of the XXIII. Egyptian 
dynaſty, the firſt king of which was Petubates, who reigned 41 years. 

Charilaus, being at age, began to reign alone, and continued 64 vears. 

Lycurgus, having obliged the Lacedæmonians to the obſervance of 
his ſevere laws, became a terror to the people, who prefered a licentious 
liberty to the wiſeſt laws, and often attempted the life of that virtuous legi- 
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defeated, Jeruſalem taken, and the temple ranſacked. 
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Jehoiadah, the high-prieft, is ſuppoſed to have died this year, aged 
130 years; he was ſcarcely dead, when the kingdom of Judah fell 
into idolatry. Joaſh, who had till then preſerved his piety, not able 
to bear the wiſe remonſtrances and holy freedom of the high-prief, 870 
Zachariah, ſon of Jehoiadah, ordered him to be ſtoned in the temple. 7 

God puniſhed Joaſh, king of Judah, for his ingratitude, by rai. 
ſing up an enemy againſt him, Hazael king of Syria; who came 
againſt Judah with but a few troops, and defeated the army of Joaſh 
who ſtripped the temple of its treaſures to procure a peace. A little 
after, Hazael beat and entirely routed the army of Jehoahaz, king of 
Ifrael. 

Jehoaſh, the ſon of Jehoahaz, king of Iſrael, began to reign, and 54 
continued 17 years ; the firſt year of which, was during the lie of his 
father. 

Joaſh, king of Judah, being ſenſible that he was become odious to 
his people, and that conſpiracies were formed againſt him, joined his 
ſon Amaziah in the throne with him, who reigned near 3 years with 
his father. It is ſuppoſed, that at this time, Zachariah the high- prieſt 
was ſtoned by the command of Joaſh, for reproving him for his 


Joaſh being dead, Amaziah reigned alone in Judah 29 years. He 
followed for ſome time the ways of David, but declined from then 
in the latter end of his reign. | 

Tho' Jehoaſh, king of Iſrael, purſued the impieties of Jeroboam, 
yet he was not wanting in reſpe& to the holy prophet Eliſha, whom 
he viſited in his ſickneſs: Eliſha predicted to him, that he ſhould obtain 
three fignal victories over the Syrians ; which he, Jehoaſh, accordingly 
accompliſhed. 

Eliſha died, having prophecied 60 years. 

Amaziah, king of Judah, hired an army of 100,000 men of the 
king of Iſrael, to attack the Idumeans ; but ſent them back upon 
the remonſtrance of a prophet, In the end, he fell into idolatry. 

Amaziah, having imprudently attacked Jehoaſh, king of Iſrael, was 


Jeroboam II. the ſon of Jehoaſh, king of Iſrael, aſcended the throne 
of Iſrael, and poſſeſſed it 41 years. 

A conſpiracy being formed againſt Amaziah, king of Judah, he 
was obliged to retire to Lachiſh ; where he was ſlain by the conſpira- 
tors : an interregnum enſued, for near 11 years, during the minority 
of Azariah. 

Azariah, the fon of Amaziah, was placed on the throne of Judah, 8 
when he was 16 years of age, and reigned 5 2. 

It was in this prince's reign that the prophet Jonah appeared, who 8 
preached repentance to the people of Nineve, the capital of Aſſyria. 

After the reign of Jeroboam II. the ſtate being troubled fell into . 
diviſions, which terminated in an uſurpation, or interregnum of 22 years, 
occaſioned by the extreme youth of his ſon Zachariah. 
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giſlator, but Lycurgus, after having made the kings and nobles ſwear 


to obſerve his laws, and not to change them till his return, telling 
them, that he would and conſult the oracle, whether he might 
abate of the rigour of his laws; baniſhed himſelf, and died in the 
iſland of Crete, having ordered his bones to be caſt into the ſea, After 
his death, temples are ſaid to have been raiſed to him. 
Edemus ſucceeded Agelaſtes in the throne of Corinth, and reign 


years. Wag” 
5 Alladius, king of the Latins, was ſwallowed up in his palace by an 
earthquake: he was ſucceeded by Aventinus. 

Phydon, the tyrant of Argos, attempting to make himſelf maſter of 
all Greece, was drove out of Argos, by the people of Elis and Lace- 
dzxmon. | 

Polymeſtor, king of Arcadia, having defeated the Lacedzmonians, 
and in that action taken their king Charilaus priſoner, generouſly re. 
ſtored him to his liberty, without any ranſom ; but obliged him to 
ſwear, that he would never make war with the people of Tegea : but 
Charilaus, not very ſcrupulous of his word, deceived him. 

Aventinus, king of the Latins, died, and was buried under a moun- 
tain, which on that account was afterwards called mount Aventinus. 
He was ſucceeded by Procas, who reigned 27 years. 

Agameſtor was the eleventh archon of Athens, after Theſpicus, 
and governed 40 years. 

Charilaus, king of Lacedemon, forgetting his word and oath, which 
he had given to Polymeſtor, the king of Arcadia, declared war againſt 
the 1 of Tegea, a city of Arcadia, a province of Pelopon- 
neſus, in hopes of making himſelf maſter of them: but the courage 
of the citizens was ſo great, that the very women took up arms and 
fought againſt the Lacedæmonians. Theſe laſt having interpreted the 
oracle of Delphos in their own favour, had carried chains with them 


to bind the inhabitants of Tegea : but however, they were not uſeleſs, 


for they ſerved to bind the Lacedzmonians themſelves. 

Teleclus, one of the kings of Lacedæmon, was killed by the Meſſe- 
nians, in the temple of Diana, at Limnas, in a difference which aroſe 
between the Lacedzmonians and the Meſſenians; the latter having vio- 
lated the maidens of Lacedæmon, who were aſſembled in that temple, 
which did not belong leſs to them than to the Meſſenians. Teleclus, 
who fell a victim in that conteſt, was ſucceeded by Alcamenes, who 
reigned 37 years. 

Charilaus being dead, his ſucceſſor Nicander, aſcended the throne, 
and governed 39 years. 

The kingdom of Macedon firſt eſtabliſhed by Caranus ; he is ſaid 
to have been the firſt king of it. Hereigned 28 years. 

Capua, a famous city of Campania, was built this year, according 
to Velleius Paterculus. 

Numitor became king of the Latins, and reigned but one year; be- 
ing dethroned by his brother Amulius, who governed 44 years. | 

They ſay, that this year gallies were firſt uſed, with three 
rowers to each oar. They came from Corinth ; it may be they 
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were made in imitation of the ſame kind of veſfels, uſed by the Ty. 
rians, or Egyptians, which they might have feen; or, perhaps, they 
lat th 
Greeks had, long before that time, veſſels which had only one bas 
to each oar. | 


Sardanapalus, a prince who rendered himfelf odious by his effemi. 


nate and voluptuous life, reigned over the Aﬀyrians 15 years. 
Caenus, ſucceeded Caranus, in the kingdom of Macedon : but Deg. 


bell, in Annalibas Thycidideis, is of opinion, that the 3.5 kings of 


Macedon are ſuppoſititious; but he is not followed by the learned. 


OLYMPIADS. 


Profane hiſtoxy at this period becomes more certain than before, for the time of 
the Olymprads being fixed, the profans Chronology is regulated with ſome 
certninty ; aud from thence it begins to agree better with the times of ſacred 
hiſiory : we have therefore now put both under one computation. PS 


The beginning of the vulgar Olympic games, which continued fue ſucceſſive 
days. The firſt day of theſe games was this year on the 19th of July, and 
the laſt ended on the 23d of the ſame month. Thoſe games, which cue 

celebrated after the revolution of every 4 years, ſerved in latter time: 
to regulate the chronology of the Grecian hiſtory ; which from their eſta- 

 bliſoment became more certain. We have hereafter given a table of the 


| facceſſion of the Olympiads. 


The birth of Romulus. 
Theopompus, the ſon of Nicander, and grandſon of Charilaus, 


reigned at Lacedæmon. | 


Zachariah, after an interregnum of 22 years, reigned in peace over 
Ifrael, but 6 months ; at the end of which he was flain by Shallum. 

Shallum fucceeded Zachariah, and reigned only 1 month. | 

Syracuſe, in Sicily, built by Archias of Corinth, one of the Heraelidæ. 

Menabem, the 16th king of Iirael, killed Shallum, and reigned 
10 years, 

Iſaiah began to prophecy. 

Pul, king of Aſſyria, diſtreſſed the Iſraelites. 

Abaris, a Scythian, and philoſopher from the north, came into Greece, 

Thurimas III. king of Macedon, reigned 38 years. 

Ahaz born. Azariah, king of Judah, invading the prieſt's office, w 
puniſhed by God with a leproſy. 

The Ephori, conſiſting of five, were eſtabliſhed at Lacedæmon, who 


were appointed as cenſors of the conduct of their kings, to reſtrain their 


licentiouſneſs. They were ſet up by king Theopompus. 

An interregnum of one year in the kingdom of Itrael. 
Pekahiah, the ſon of Menahem, the 17th king of Iſrael, reigned 
2 years. 

Halyattes, or Aliattes, king of Lydia, reigned 14 years, 

Alcmeon, the thirteenth and laſt perpetual archon, governed Athens 
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Pekah, the ſon of Ramaliah, killed Pekahiah; and became the 18th 
king of Iſrael, and reigned 20 years. 

e inhabitants of Peloponneſus, ſent Iphitus to inquire of the 
oracle, what crowns they ſhould give to thoſe, who might win the 
prize at the olympic games. | | 

— the ſon of Azariah, became king of Judah, and reigned 
10 years. n, | 
The government of Athens was changed,. and the archons, or chiefs 


of the republic, who before were perpetual, were reduced now to 10 


years: Charops was the firſt ; he continued but 7 years. 
The ſame- year Romulus, having defeated and ſlain Amulius, placed 


his grandfather upon the throne of Alba. 
The FOUNDATION of ROME. 


In the beginning of this year, Rome is ſuppoſed to have been found- 
ed: 753 years before the chriſtian Ara. . 

The years from the foundation of Rome, commence then- from this 
time; which is the computation of Varro, and regarded as the maſt 
exact. Romulus was the firſt king; he reigned 38 years. He was 
now no longer king of Alba. 

The rape of the Sabines, by the Romans, which occaſioned a war 
with the Antennates, Cæninenſes, and Cruſtemeri. | 

The birth of Tobit. 

The Piſeans preſided at the Olympic games, with Phydon the 
king of Argos. 

2 the ſecond decennial archon, began to govern this year at 
Athens. 

The æra of Nabonaſſar ben the firſt day of the month Thoth, 
which anſwers to the 26th of February. 

The Sabines ſeized upon the fortreſs of Rome, called Tarpeia. The 
Sabine women placing themſelves between the army of the Romans 
and Sabines, made a peace between them, upon condition, that both 
people ſhould live together at Rome ; and from that time Romulus and 
Tatius reigned conjointly 6 years. | 

The 9 of Corinth was changed to a republic, which laſted 
go years, till the tyranny of Cypſelus. Thoſe governors were called 
Prytanes, preſidents, or moderators. - 

The commencement of the firſt war between the Meſſenians and La- 


cedæmonians, which laſted 20 years: the rape which was formerly 


committed on the Lacedzmonians, and the death of Teleclus, were 
the cauſes of it. The city of Amphia taken by the Lacedzmonians. 

Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of lirael, made war againſt 
the king of —_— 3 SOR 

Euphaes, ki e Meſſenians, rei 13 years. 

Tab, king of the Sabines, was killed 6 years after he began to 


reign at Rome with Romulus. 


Ahaz, the 14th king of Judah, reigned 16 years. 
A ſecond irruption of+ the Lacedæmonians into Meſſena. 
Romulus triumphed over the Camertes, inhabitants of the city of 


Camerium, or Camers, a city of Umbria. 


The Meſſenians abandoned their city, and retreated to Ithome. 
Clidicus, 
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Clidicus, the third decennial archon of Athens. 
Candaules, 4th king of Lydians, reigned 17 years. 
Hoſhea, the ſon of Elah, having murdered Pekah, ſcized on the 
crown of Iſrael, but was not generally acknowledged. 
Romulus triumphed over the people of Veii. 
A battle between the Lacedzmonians and Meſſenians, near Ithome. 
Perdiccas IV. king of Macedon, reigned 48 years. 
_ Hippemenes, the fourth decennial archon of Athens. 
_ Hoſhea, after an interregnum of 9 years, was acknowledged king of 


| Iſrael. 


Hezekiah, a pious prince, was the 1 oth king of Judak, he reigne 
29 years. 

Ariſtodemus, king of Meſſenia, flew himſelf near the tomb of hi: 
daughter, whom he had Killed, having reigned 6 years and ſome 
months. 

The firſt year of the 14th Olympiad, and the zoth of the Mefſſenian 
The city of Ithome was abandoned, and deſtroyed by the Lace. 
dzmonjans ; which put an end to the war. 

Alecidamidas removed from Meſſenia to Rhegium, in Italy. 

Salmanaſer king of Aſſyria, raiſed an army againſt Hoſhea, king of 


| Iſrael, and beſieged Samaria, 7 years after Hoſhea had been made 


king of Iſrael for the ſecond time. 

Salmanaſer, took and deſtroyed Samaria, and carried the Jews into 
captivity ; of which number Tobit was one. 

Leocrates, the 5th decennial archon of Athens. 

Romulus, holding an aſſembly near the marſhes of CIP, was kil. 
led, in the 55th year of his age, by the ſenators. 

After an interregnum of 1 year, Numa Pompilius was choſen king 
of the Romans, and reigned 4 years. 

At this time, Sennacherib, ing of Aſſyria, invaded -Judah, and 
took and deſtroyed many of its cities; and ſent Rabſhaketh, with a nu. 
merous army, to beſtegeJeruſalem; when 185000 of them were ſlain, 
by an angel from God, in one night. 

The fickneſs and recovery of Hezekiah. 

Berodach, king of Babylon, ſent ambaſſadors to Hezekiah. 

Aſſarhaddon began to reign over Aſſyria. 

Numa king of the Romans, appointed an high- prieſt. 

Dejoces, king of the Medes, reigned 53 years. 

Apſander, the ſixth decennial archon of Athens. 

The Parthenians, being now arrived at the age of 30 years, went with 
Phalantus at their head, to ſeek a new ſettlement, which they obtained 
at Tarentum, a city in Italy. 

The Corinthians founded Corcyra, now called Corfu. 

Erixias, the ſeventh and laſt decennial archon of Athens, 

Manaſſeh, 16th king of Judah, reigned 55 years. 

Gela, in Sicily, founded : others taco it 5 years later. 

Numa, king of Rome, died ; and Tullius HoRilius was Choſen in his 

lace. 
, Manaſſeh, king of Judah, carried captive to Babylon by Aſſarhaddon. 

Young Tobit cured his father of his blindneſs. 

Holofernes, the Aſſyrian general, was killed by Judith. 


Manaſſcl, 
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Before| Manaſſeh was delivered from his captivity, and ſent back to his own 
the Chriſt kingdom. 

687] The decennial archons, who governed Athens ceaſed, and were 
+ | ſucceeded by an interregnum of three years. 
* The foundation of Calcedon, by the people of Megaria: others 
place it 12 years later. | 
685] The Meſſenians, through the perſuaſion of Ariſtomenes, quitted the 


gof Lacedzmonian party, 39 years after the taking of Ithome ; which 
occaſioned a ſecond war between them of 18 years. 
ned 684] The archons of Athens governed from this time only one year ; 
he Creon was the firſt, Their government ſerves to regulate the Grecian 
Ts chronology. 
_ The Lacedzmonians having conſulted the oracle, were anſwered, 
that they ſhould chooſe a commander from Athens ; accordingly the 
* latter ſent them Tyrtæus, a ſchoolmaſter, and poet, for their general: 
* and the Lacedæmonians were beat in the firſt battle; but in a little 
time after they recompenſed themſelves for their loſs. 
Wy 682] In the third year of the wax with the Meſlenians, the Lacedzmonians | 
+ proved ſucceſsful, through the cunning and treachery of Ariſtocrates, r 
: king of Arcadia, an ally of the Meſſenians. The vanquiſhed Meſſenians 
retired under mount Era, where they ſupported themſelves 11 years, 
_ during which time Ariſtomenes gave proofs of an extraordinary courage. 


680] Ardyes, king of Lydia, reigned 49 years. 
ki 674] This year Eſarhaddon, king of Aſſyria and Babylon, brought the 
: Cutheans into Samaria, who were afterwards called Samaritans. 
670] Pſammitichus, king of Egypt, reigned 55 years. 
The fortreſs of Era, where the Meſſenians were cantoned, was taken 
* after a ſiege of 11 years. 
=, The Meſſenians, their country being deſtroyed, abandoned it, and 
* went into Sicily in the — the ſpring, and ſettled themſelves 
; at Zancle, from them called Meſſina. 
669] The battle between the Horatii and Curiatii. 
667] A war between the Romans and the people of Fidenæ. Alba de- 
ſtroyed. 
666 Tolls Hoſtilius, king of Rome, triumphed over the Fidenates.. 
664] A naval fight between the Corinthians, and the people of the iſland 
of Corcyra, or Corfu, 
Byzantium, now called Conſtantinople, was built this year. 
wr 6580 Phraortes, king of the Medes, reigned 22 years. 
657] The cities of Aldera, Lampracus, and Clazomene, were re-eſtabliſhed. 
656] Cypſelus, having ſuppreſſed the prytanes, made himſelf tyrant of 
Corinth 31 years. 
634] A war between the Romans and Sabines. 
652 A war between the Romans and Latins, which continued 5 years. 
bi 645] Tobitdied, aged 102 years. 
The Megarians founded Selinuntis, in Sicilia. 
* 641] Amon, the ſon of Maneſſeh, reigned 2 years over Judah. 
640] Joſiah, the 18th king of Judah, reigned 31 years. He was very 
ions. 
Tullus Hoftilius is ſaid to have been deſtroyed, with his family, 
by fire from heaven; but more probably by Ancus Martius, who fuc- 


ceeded him, and governed 24 years. 
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Solon was born : he lived 80 years. 

Thales was born. See his life in Diogenes 1. 

Cyaxares, king of the Medes, reigned 40 years; he made war a. 
3| gainſt the Aſſyrians, and beſieged Nineve. 

The Scythians, conducted by Madyes, having beat Cyaxeies, who 
beſieged Nineveh, made themſelves maſters of upper Aſia for 23 

ears. 

f Battus, or Ariſtotes, brought a colony from Cyrene into Lybia, 
and there raiſed a kingdom, which laſted 200 years. Battus reigned 


| himſelf 30 years. 


Sadyates, king of Lydia, reigned 12 years. 

Oſtia, at the mouth of the Tyber, was built in the fourteenth year 
of the reign of Ancus Martius, king of Rome. 

Periander made himſelf tyrant, of Corinth, after his father Cypſe. 
lus, and governed 44 years. Diogenes Laertius has written bis K e. 

Nabopolaſſar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, began to reign at 
Babylon, and continued 21 years. 

Sadyates, king of the 3 made war againſt the Mileſians, du- 
ring 6 years. 

Joſiah applied the money that was collected, to the 
ple. The book of the law was found, at the reading o 
rent his garments. 

Draco gave ſevere laws to the Athenians. 

Tobit, the ſon of Tobit, died, aged gg years. 

Sadyates, engaged in a new war againſt the Mileſians, which laſted 
11 years. 

Alyattes, king of Lydia, reigned 57 years, 

Epidaurum founded by the Corcyreans. 

Necus, or Nechaab, king of Egypt, reigned 16 years. 

Tarquinus Priſcus, or Tarquin the elder, the fifth king of Rome, 
reigned 38 years. He was the ſon of Demaratus the Corinthian, Tar- 
quinus was ſo called from the city of Tarquinii, where he was born: 
he was before named Lucumo. 

Pittacus, of Mitylene, who was reckoned one of the ſeven wiſe 


air of the tem. 
which Joſiah 


men of Greece, appeared at this time; he drove away Melanchius, 


the tyrant of Muylene, in the iſland of Leſbos, and uſurped himſelf 
the ſovereign power. He killed Phrinon the Athenian general, 

Joſiah was ſlain by Nechaab, king of Egypt. 

The war between the Lydians and Mileſians, was finiſhed this year. 

Jehoahaz, king of Judah, fell into idolatry, and reigned but 3 months. 

Jehoiakim reigned over Judah two years; Necus, or Nechaab, 
ring of Egypt, put him on the throne, inſtead of his brother. Jehoa- 
haz, whom he carried captive into Egypt. 

Bias of Priene, one of the ſeven wiſemen of Greece, flouriſhed under 
Halyattes, or Alyattes, king of Lydia. 

Nabopolaſſar, this year ſent his ſon Nebuchadnezzar upon an expe- 
dition into Syria, 

The 70 years captivity of the Jews began. 

The beginning of Nebuchadnezzar's reign, which laſted 43 years, at at Ba 
bylon; his father, Nabopolaſſar, whoreigned 20 years, being dead, and there 
being a general peace, he returned to Babylon. During his late expe- 


dition, he laid a tribute upon Jehoiakim. Jeruſalem was taken, and 
it 
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its inhabitants carried into captivity, among whom was Daniel. 
Now began the 70 years captivity, of which Jeremiah propheſied, 
chap. xxvii. E | 

The Scythian Nomades, after having poſſeſſed Aſia for 28 years, 
were all maſſacred at a feaſt, to which they were invited by Cyaxeres, 
who till then had ſubmitted to the empire of the Scythians ; who 


+ | now recovered not only his own kingdoms, which he had loſt, but 


conquered alſo all Aſſyria, except the kingdom of Babylon, 

A few of the Scythians fled into the kingdom of Alyattes king 
of Lydia. | 

Cyaxeres demanded them of the king, but being refuſed, a war be- 
"tween the two kings enſued. 

. Jehoiakim, king of Judah, having been more than 3 years a priſo- 
ner to Nebuchadnezzar, was delivered from his captivity. 

Sappho flouriſhed at this time, at Mitylene. 

Megacles was archon. Pſammis, king of Egypt reigned 6 years, 

Cylon made himſelf maſter of the fortreſs of Athens, where he was 
beſieged by the citizens of that city, who obliged him to quit it, and 
fly with his brother; thoſe who remained were maſſacred, (tho' they 
fled for refuge to the temple of Minerva) at the foot of the altars of 
the Eumenides or furies, which was eſteemed a crime that required an 
expiation. 

Nebuchadnezzar took Jehoiakim, king of Judah captive, and ap- 
pointed his fon Jehoiakim king in his place, who reigned in Judah 
3 months and 10 days. 

Nebuchadnezzar beſieged Jeruſalem a ſecond time. Jehoiakim, by 
the advice of his mother, and the prophet Jeremiah, ſurrendered him- - 
ſelf to Nebuchadnezzar, and was carried to Babylon, This was the 
ſecond captivity the Jews ſuffered under Nebuchadnezzar, in which 
Ezekiel, Mordecai, and Joakim the high-prieft were included. Nebu- 
chadnezzar appointed Mattaniah, the uncle of Jehoiakim, to be king of 
Judah, and changed his name to Zedekiah : he reigned 11 years. 
This year Jeremiah writ to the captives at Babyfon 

Epimenides, the Pheſtian, expiated the city of Athens, which was 
polluted by the murder of the partiſans of Cylon, at the temple of 
the furies, 

The 6th of Cyaxeres's war againſt the Lydians. At this time 
happened the famous eclipſe of the ſun, foretold by Thales the 
Milehan ; which ſo frightened the two armies of Cyaxcres and the 
Lydians, who were then engaged, that they deſiſted and concluded 
a peace. 

yr wa the laſt king of the Medes, reigned alone 35 years, and 
23 with Cyrus, 

Hananiah, a falſe prophet, predicted to the Jews their return from 
captivity ; but the event did not juſtify his prophecy. He died in the 
month Tizri. Ezekiel began to prophecy, in the 5th year of Jehoia- 
kim's captivity. 

Apries reigned in Egypt 25 years, who 1s called in ſcripture, Pha- 
raoh Hophra. 

Solon governed the Athenians, and gave them laws. 

Nebuchadnezzar began the ſiege of the city of Tyre, which con- 
tinued 13 years. | 
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On the 10th day of the roth month of the gth year of the reign of 
Zedekiah, Nebuchadnezzar undertook the ſiege of Jeruſalem. 

Apries, king of Egypt, came to ſuccour Zedekiah, attacked and 
overcame the Chaldeans. At the time that the Babylonian army 
lay before Jeruſalem, the Jews gave all their ſervants their liber. 
ty, proclaiming a jubilee ; but afterwards forced them back into 
their ſervice. Jeremiah attempting to retire into the country, was taken 
and put e he was afterwards ſent for by Zedekiah, to whom 
he gave good advice. The Egyptians were put to flight, and the Ba. 
bylonians continued the ſiege of Jeruſalem. | 

In the 11th year of the captivity of Jehoiakim, Ezekiel pronounced 
many ſevere prophecies againſt the Tyrians, whorejoiced at the deſtruc. 
tion of Jeruſalem. The Chaldeans entered thecity by force. The walls 
were overturned the gth day. Nebuſar-adan ſet fire to the temple 
of the Lord. Zedekiah was taken and carried before Nebuchadnez- 
zar, at Riblah in Syria; who, having cauſed his two ſons to be lain 
before his face, commanded his eyes to be put out. Jeremiah was 
better treated, by order of Nebuchadnezzar ; and defiring to ſtay in 
Judea, he was committed to the care of Gedaliah, who was appointed 
to govern thoſe Jews who remained in the land. Gedaliah was a little 
time after killed by Iſhmael, the ſon of Nethaniah. Many of the 
Jews fled into Egypt, and carried Jeremiah and Baruch with them, 

Jeremiah having in vain reproved the Jews for their idolatry in 
Egypt, returned back to Judea. 

The Amphictions eſtabliſhed the Pythian games, near Delphos; to 
which were annexed pecuniary prizes. 

Periander, the tyrant of Corinth, died. 

Five years after the taking of Jeruſalem, Nebuchadnezzar conquered 
Cœle- ſyria, the country of the Ammonites and Moabites, and Egypt. 

Tyre ſubmitted to Nebuchadnezzar, who permitted the inhabitants 
to keep their own king, upon paying a tribute. 

Servius Tullus, the 6th king of Rome, reigned 44 years. 

| hes 5 made themſelves maſters of Egypt, Apries being 
king of it. 

— is ſuppoſed to have died this year in Egypt, or that he re- 
moved from thence before. 

It ſeems probable, that this year Nebuchadnezzar gave the govern- 
ment of Egypt to Amaſis, who at length rendered himſelf abſolute 
maſter of that kingdom. But Partamis Td not cmit at the ſame time 
making himſelf ſovereign of ſome part of Egypt. 

Alcetas, king of Macedon, reigned 29 years. 

Zſop appeared at this time 

Phalaris was tyrant of Agrigentum, in Sicily, 16 years. 

Abaris came from Scythia into Greece. 

Amaſis began to reign in Egypt, and continued 45 years. 

Ithobal, king of Tyre, began his reign, which laſted only two 
months ; he was ſucceeded by Chelbis, who governed 8 months, 

Servius Tullius triumphed over the Etrurians, or Tuſcans. 

The firſt cenſus was taken of the people of Rome, by Servius Tullius, 
who divided them into. ten different claſſes, to render the raiſing 
he expences of the tate more eaſy, Some authors place this num- 
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| After the death of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, his ſon, 
Evilmerodach, reigned 3 years. 

Hippoclides, archon of Athens, 

Crœſus reigned in Lydia 14 years, 

Comedies 2 preſented at Athens. 

Eſop died. 

Merbal, king of Tyre, reigned 4 years. 

Piſiſtratus made himſelf tyrant of Athens. 

Solon died, aged 80. Piſiſtratus was depoſed. 

Piſiſtratus recovered the government of Athens again. 

Irom, the laſt king of Tyre, reigned 20 years. 

Piſiſtratus put out of the government of Athens by the Alemæonidæ, 
and continued in exile 11 years. 

ge the tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, died; having governed 
10 years. | 

Baltaſar, the ſon of Evilmerodach, who was ſon of Nebuchadnezzar, 
on 17 years at Babylon. 

-hilo, one of the 7 wiſemen, was made one of the ephori of La- 
cedæmon. 

Anaximenes, the philoſopher, lived about this time. 

Anacharſis, the Scythian philoſopher, left Greece to return into his 
own country. 

Confucius, the Chineſe philoſopher, born. 

Atys, Crœſus's ſon was killed, as he was hunting. 

Crœſus, being diſpoſed to make war againſt Cyrus, conſulted the 
oracles of Greece, 

Piſiſtratus, 11 years after his having been drove out of Athens, re- 
entered it, and poſſeſſed himſelf again of the government. 

Crœſus marched into Cappadocia, againſt the Perſians. Thales was 
in that army, and under his condu& it was, that they paſſed the river 
Hales, without a bridge : -he died in the ſame year, aged go years, 

Crœſus was vanquiſhed in a battle, in which he engaged Cyrus in 
Cappadocia. Cyrus took the city of Sardis, and ordered Crœſus to be 
burnt. As Crœſus was aſcending the funeral pile, he cried out, Solon! 
Solon ! Solon ! which Cyrus hearing, and defirous to know why he 
called upon Solon, ordered him to be brought to him: Crœſus in- 


formed him, „ that Solon had once told him, that no man ought to 


think himſelf happy before death: of which truth he then had a me. 
lancholy proof, Whereupon, Cyrus conſidering that it might be his 
own — 4 not only ſpared his life, but alſo appointed him governor of 
a conſiderable province. 

Cyrus having ſubdued Lydia, made himſelf maſter of all Afia ; the 
government of which he committed to Mazares, and afterwards to 
Harpagus. 

The temple of Delphos, which was built before the ſiege of Troy, 
was burned, | | 
Anaximander died, aged 64 years, He firſt invented the ſigns of 
the Zodiac. 8 | 
Pherecydes, a Syrian, Pythagoras's maſter, lived at this time, 

The Phocæenſes, weary of the Perſian government, left Afia, and 


went and ſettled themſelves in Gaul, they entered at Marſeilles, a city 


founded long before. 


| Cyrus, after a long ſiege, took Babylon. 
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The SIX TH EPOCHA, N 


This Epocha reaches from Cyrus delivering the Jews from their captivity, to the era of 
the Greef, or Seleucidæ, 312 years before the chriſtian ara. It contains 224 
cam. . D:ring which the hiſtory of Greece is ven) illuftrious, and affords 1 
Jeveral ſyſtems , morals. The Jews continue in a low flate, and are brought int 
 Jeibgetion & different poguers. 


Before STYAGES being dead, Cyrus was maſter of all Aſia. He 
Chriſt | publiſhed an edict, to permit the Jews to return to their own 5 
53 (country, and to rebuild their temple.” They were conducted to Jude; 
by Zerubbabel. | | 
535 The Jews, under the direction of Zerubbabel, and Jeſhua, the ſon 
of Joakim, the high-prieſt, prepared an altar, and offered ſacrifice; 
tus firſt day of the ſeventh month, by them called Tizri, which an. 
ſwers to the third day of our September. 5 
534] Iwo ycars after the arrival of the Jews in Judea, Zerubbabel and 
Jeſhua the high-prieſt laid the foundation of the temple, the 2oth of 
April, in this year: but the building was diſcontinued during the life 5 
of Cyrus, that prince being prejudiced againſt them by their enemies. 
The 24th day of the firſt month of this year, Daniel had a viſion, 
by which he predicted the Perſian empire, under Alexander the Great, 


and his ſucceſſors. 5 
Tarquin the Proud, was king of the Romans, after the death of hi; 
father-in-law, Servius Tullius, and reigned 25 years. 3 


532 . Anacreon, the Lyric poet, lived at this time. 
Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, reigned 11 years. He at firſt di. 
vided the kingdom with his brothers, Pantagrotus, and Syloſontes ; but 
they having driven out one another, he reigned alone 11 years; and 
made an alliance with Amaſis, king of Egypt. 
529 Cyrus died, having reigned over all Aſia 7 years. 
Cambyſes, the 2d king of the Perſians, ſucceeded his father, and 
| governed 7 years and 5 months. | | 
5 io Piſiſtratus the tyrant, died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Hip- 
puarchus. "4 
526 : Pſammenitus reigned after Amaſis over Egypt only fix months. 
525 Cambyſes poſſeſſed himſelf of Egypt. Polycrates, the tyrant of 82. 
| mos, ſent 40 ſhips to Cambyſes, full of ſuch citizens as he ſuſpectec, 
deſiring that they might not be permitted to return to Samos. Poly- 
crates's ſubjects declared war among themſelves againſt him, but were 
8 | re e eee 
ä Eſchylus, the poet, was born. According to the Marbles. 
ö Cambyſes behaving. in Egypt with great cruelty, Crœſus reprove 
him ; for which he commanded him to be killed, but the Perſian 
iſaved him. N 2 . | 3 | 1 
24 Cambyſes being afterwards informed of it, was glad; but puniſh 
* the neglectors of his orders with death ; | 
Cambyſes was ſtruck with madneſs, and ordered his brother Smerdis 
| to be killed: the time and circumſtances of that action, are varioul) 
i reported by different authors. & f 
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During the illneſs of Cambyſes, Oroentes, the governor of Sardis, 
Chriſt | treacherouſly ſeized on Polycrates, the king or tyrant of Samos, and 
After Cambyſes's death, a Magian, who called himſelf Tanaoxares, 


a of or Smerdis according to Herodotus, pretending to be the brother of 
224 Cambyſes, reigned 7 months. 

5 1 The falſe Smerdis, or Tanaoxares, having reigned 7 months, 
into without being known, his impoſture was then diſcovered. Seven of 


the principal Perſian lords killed him. After his death, Darius, the 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes, was elected king; as ſoon as he came to the empire, 


He he defeated Oroentes, the governor of Sardis. | 
— 520] In the 2d year of Darius, the Jews renewed the building of thę 
idea temple of Jeruſalem, by virtue of a freſh order from Darius to haſten 
it, under the conduct of Zerubbabel and Jeſhua the high-prieſt ; 

fon the 4 Haggai and Zechariah, encouraging the people in that 
Gees work, by their exhortations. 
8 At this time, Pindarus the poet was born, according to Suidas. 

516] The 6th year of Darius, on the 3d day of the month Adar, which 1 
and anſwers to the 1oth of our March, the temple was finiſhed, and the 4 
h of paſſover celebrated on the 18th of April following. 


life 513] Hipparchus, the ſon of Piſiſtratus, was ſlain by Harmodius and 
es. Ariſtogiton, two brothers. | 


Gon, Syloſontes, the brother of Polycrates, obtained from Darius the go- 
eat, vernment of the iſland of Samos. 

512] Darius ſent an army to eſtabliſh Syloſontes in Samos. 
1 Babylon revolted from Darius. 


510] Darius beſieged Babylon. After a ſiege of twenty months, Zopy - 
rus, one of Darius's commanders, having ſeverely mangled his own 


WW body, fled in that condition to the beſieged; where feigning to have 
bu ſuffered that ill treatment from Darius, he gained their confidence, and 
and at length delivered up the city to Darius, who rewarded him with the 


higheſt honours he could heap on him. 
The reign of the Piſiſtratidæ was entirely extinguiſhed, by the Ale- 
and mzonidz, by the aſſiſtance of the Lacedæmonians; which happened 
20 years before the battle of Marathon. 


Hip The Athenians erected the ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. 
50g] Two hundred forty four years after the foundation of Rome, Tar- 
quin was driven out of that city, upon account of his ſon, who had raviſh- 
82 ed Lucretia, a chaſte Roman matron, wife of Tarquinus Collatinus. 
Ned, The regal government was now changed to a conſular, and the firſt 
oy: conſuls were, 
9 L. Juxivs BrxuTvs. 
L. Takquinius CoLLATINUS, 
— We ſhall hereafter give the Faſi Romani Conſulares. 
Collatinus was deſcended from Demaratus. Brutus was the ſon of 
(hed Junius and Tarquinia, the daughter of Priſcus. 
Tarquin the Proud, having killed M. Junius, the father of Brutus, 
ard and his eldeſt ſon Marcus, his other ſon Brutus eſcaped by counter- 
uy teiting madneſs, 1 
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Before} Publius Valerius was ſubſtituted in the place of Collatinus, who wa 
Chriſt obliged to reſign the dignity of conſular, 


508 


307 


506 


his life. 


M. Horatius was choſen conſul in the room of Brutus, who was ſlain 
in a battle againſt Tarquin. 

The firſt alliance between the Romans and Carthagenians. 

Hippias, the tyrant, being driven out of Athens, fled into Perſia tg 

arius. | 

The Zgineans became maſters of the ſea for 10 years. 

Pythagoras came and reſided at Crotona, in Italy. 

Publius Valerius Poplicola obtained a victory over Tarquin and the 
Hetrurians, or Tuſcans, whom he had engaged to his afliſtance. 
A ſecond cenſus was taken of the people of Rome, when there ap. 
peared to be 130,000 citizens able to bear arms. | 

Darius meditating an expedition againſt the Scythians, made a bridge 
of boats over the Thracian Boſporus, and another over the Iſter or 
Danube; of which he intruſted the care to the chiefs of the lonians: 
after which, he paſſed into Scythia ; a great part of his army was de. 
feated, and he himſelf ſaved with difficulty in Aſia. He left 30,060 


men in Europe, under the command of Megabyzus, to carry on the 


war there. 

Aryandes, the governor of Egypt, at the requeſt of Pheretima, the 
mother of Arceſilaus, led an army into Cyrene, and re-eſtabliſhed her 
in that kingdom. | 

The Sybaritz were defeated by the Crotoniatz, who were led by 
Milo of Crotona. 

Porſena, king of Hetruria, or Tuſcany, made war againſt the Ro. 
mans, in favour of the baniſhed Tarquin ; during which Horatiu 
Cocles, Mutius Sczvola, and Clcelia, a Roman virgin, greatly diſtinguiſhed 
themielves. The firſt alone ſtopped the enemy on the bridge, whilit 
his own party broke it down behind him, he then jumping into the 
river ſwam ta the ſhore, Mutius having got into the camp of Por- 
ſena, with a deſign to kill him, flew by miſiake his ſecretary in his ſtead: 
when he was brought before Porſena, he voluntarily thruſt his right 
hand into the fire ; the king, aſtoniſhed at his noble courage, gave him 
Clœlia found means to deliver herſelf and other virgins 
from the Hetrurians, to whom the Romans had ſent them as hoſtages. 
Horatius conſecrated the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
Megabyzus ſubdued the Thracians and Macedonians. Alexander, 
the ſon of Amyntas, king of Macedon, cauſed the ambaſſadors from 
Perſia to be killed at a feaſt, by youths dreſſed like women; becauſe 
they had attempted the chaſtity of their women. 

Darius returning into Perſia, carried with him Hiſtizus, the tyrant 
of Miletus, having put his ſon-in-law Ariſtagoras in his place. 

The Naxians, weary of their popular factions, drove out many of 
their citizens, who fled for refuge to Ariſtagoras, in Miletus. Artra- 
pharnes, governor of the cities of Ionia, the ſon of Hirtaſpes, and 
brother * Darius, agreed with Ariſtagoras on a plan to conquer the 
country of the Naxians; but Megabates, their general, quarrelling 
with Ariſtagoras, diſcovered the enterpriſe to the Naxians, by which 
means it miſcarried. : ; 
Pythagoras died at the age of 80 years. * 
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The Roman conſuls triumphed over the Sabines. Valerius, on ac- 
count of the victories which he had gained, had an houſe built for 
him at the public expence. | | 

Darius retaining Hiſtizus againſt his will, he ſecretly ſollicited 
Ariſtagoras to rebel againſt the * Ariſtagoras, reſtored the Mile- 
ſians to their liberty, and deprived their tyrants of their power: he at 
the ſame time aſked aſſiſtance of the Lacedzmonians ; but their king, 
Cleomenes, refuſed him. 

P. Valerius Poplicola triumphed over the Sabines and Veintes. 

Appius came to Rome. 

Ariſtagoras, having proved unſucceſsful in his requeſt to the Lacedæ- 
monians, applied to the Athenians, who aſſiſted him with twenty 
ſhips ; as ſoon as he returned into Aſia, he publicly revolted. The 
city of Sardis was taken, and burnt by the Athenians. 


| Heraclitus, the Epheſian philoſopher, refuſed the offers that Darius 


made him, to come and hve with him. 

Parmenides lived about this time. 

The conſul, Poſthumius, having conquered the Sabines, entered 
Rome, crowned with myrtle : from whence aroſe the cuſtom of the 
lefler triumphs, called ovations. 3 

Caſſius, the conſul, triumphed over the Sabines. 

The Perſians engaged and defeated the Ionians, who nevertheleſs 
took Byzantium, and many other cities. Darius being informed of 
the burning of Sardis by the Athenians, determined to make war upon 
Greece ; and that he might never forget his reſolution, he commanded 


one of his officers every day to remind him of it. 


Mamilius engaged the Latins to make war againſt the Romans, in 
favour of his father-in-law, Tarquin. . 

Democritus, the philoſopher of Abdera, flouriſhed at this tune. 

Anaxagoras the philoſopher, was born. 

The city of Fidenæ was beſieged, and that of Cruſtamerium taken: 
whilſt the city of Præneſte ſeparated itſelf from the Latins, and ſubmit- 
ted to the Romans. 

Ariſtagoras was ſlain in a battle with the Perfians. 

Darius ſent Hiſtizus into Ionia ; but the Mileſians refuſed to receive 
him. 

T. Lartius, the conſul, was choſen the firſt dictator of Rome, by his 
colleague, Q. Clœlius. 

The lonians, chiefly the inhabitants of Chios, were beat in a 
naval fight, and Ionia re- taken by the Perſians. Miletus taken, and 
entirely overturned, 6 years after it had revolted from Ariſtagoras. 

The temple of Saturn was founded, and the feſtivals, Satur- 
nalia, inſtituted at Rome. | | | 

Hippocrates was tyrant of Sicily 7 years. 

The Latins, thro' the perſuaſion of Mamilius, excited new troubles. 

Poſthumius created dictator and commander of the army. The 
Latins were beat, near the lake af Regillus ; after which they made 
an alliance with the Romans. 

Darius ſent his ſon-in-law, Mardonius, againſt the Greeks, whom he 
delivercd from their tyrants, and re-eſtabliſhed the popular govern- 
ment: he conquered Thrace, Macedon, and other neighbouring pro- 
vinces,- and brought them under the Perſian empire. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
Eſchylus flouriſhed at this time. 


Servilius ſubdued the Volſci, againſt whom the Romans had declare 
war, becauſe they had aſſiſted the Latins. Servilius being refuſed | 


triumph, by means of his colleague Appius, entered himſelf i into Rome 


with the uſual pomp, attended by his army. 

Tarquin is ſuppoſed to have died this year, 

Darius ſending ambaſſadors to Greece, to demand fire and water, a; 
tokens of acknowledging his ſovereignty, the Ægineans ſubmit 


{themſelves to him. 


Demaratus, king of Lacedzmon, retired to the king of Perſia, 

Sophocles, the poet, born. 

M. Valerius, the ſon of Voleſius, was created dictator, to make ur 
the /Equi, Volſci, and Sabines. 

The tribunes of the people were firſt inſtituted; they conſiſted x 
firſt only of two, and afterwards of three. 

The Athenians, thro' the perſuaſion of Themiſtocles, built the por 
of Pirzus. 

C. Marcius Coriolanus baniſhed Rome. 

Gelon became tyrant of Syracuſe, and reigned 15 years, 

The battle of Marathon, where Mardonius the general of Darin, 
king of Perfia, was beat by Miltiades, the Athenian general, in the 
plain of Marathon, near Athens. The Athenians made war againf 
the Plateans, under Miltiades ; in which 6400 of the Barbarians were 
killed, and 172 Athenians. 

The Volſci engaged in a war againſt the Romans, at the ſollicitatio 
of Attius Tullus their general, and Coriolanus the Roman, under the 
conduct of the latter. 

Miltiades went and attacked the iſland of Paros ; but proving un 
ſucceſsful, the Athenians fined him in a large ſum ; which he being 
unable to pay, they put him in chains, and caſt him into priſon, 
where he died. 

Coriolanus, at the interceſſion of his mother, raiſed the ſiege dt 
Rome. 

Sicinius, having with difficulty conquered the Volſci, received the 
honour of a triumph. Aquilius, having ſubdued the Hernici, was ho 
noured on with an ovation. 

Three years after the battle of Marathon, a part of Egypt revoltel 
from the Perſian government, 

Darius declared Xerxes his ſucceſſor. 

Virginius obliged the Volſci to fly. Caſſius gained the friendſlup 


{of the Hernici, and made an alliance between the Romans and them. 


The Agrarian law was introduced by Caſſius, for dividing among 
the Romans and Latins the lands that had been taken from the Her 
nici, whom he would have had to have been partakers of the diviſion. 


This is the firſt mention of the Agrarian law. 


485 


Xerxes became the fourth king of Perſia, and reigned 21 years. 
Sp. Caſſius, after having been 3 times conſul, and twice honoure 
with a triumph, was thrown down —.— from the Tarpeian rock, 


for having attempted to uſurp the ſoverei 


Emilius triumphed over the Volſci and K Aqui. 
Xerxes recovered BBYP" and appointed his brother, Achæmenes, pe 


vernor of it, ; 
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War was declared againſt the Veientes. The Volſci revolted. 


| The Aqui took up arms. The Veientes came and dwelt in the 


of the Romans. 4:1 
| Nerxes, at the perſuaſion of the Piſiſtratidz and Alevadz, undertook 
a war againſt the Grecians. From Perſia he came into the lower Aſia, 
and paſled the winter at Sardis. 
Cimon tranſported the bones of Theſeus from Cyrus to Athens, 400 


after that hero's death. 


0 A battle between the Veientes and the Romans, in which the latter 
loſt Quinctius Fabius, brother to the conſul, and Manlius the conſul. 


Xerxes went into Greece in the ſpring, and paſſed the Helleſpont 


wi his army. The Lacedæmonians made a noble reſiſtance, at the 


ſtreights of Thermopylz, under Leonidas, one of their kings; but at 
laſt were defeated. Xerxes took Athens. 


Here Herodotus s hiftory ends ; and that of Theucydides begins : as does alſo, 
the xith book of Diodorus Siculus. | 


Xerxes was beat in a naval fight at Salamis, the 2oth of the Athe- 
nian month Boedromion, which anſwers to the 23d of our September. 
He fled from thence 40 days after, and left Mardonius his general in 
Greece. 


by Gelon, the tyrant of Sicily, near the river Himera, as they were 
attempting an incurſion into Sicily. 

Anaxagoras began to teach philoſophy, at the age of 20 years. 

Euripides, the tragedian, was born. 

C. Fabius the conſul, at the head of 306 perſons, of his own fa- 
mily, and 4000 of their clients, made war againſt the Veientes. 

Mardonius was defeated, and himſelf killed by Pauſanias and Ari- 
ſt des, near Platæa; where the army of Xerxes was beat by the Gre- 
cians, the 3d day of the month Boedromion, which anſwers to the 
25th of our September. The ſame day, the Grecians gained a great 
victory over the Perſian navy, near Mycale, which was commanded by 
Xantippus and Leotychides. | 
HFlameſtris, the wife of Xerxes, provoked thro' jealouſy of her bro- 
ther- in- law, Maſiſtes's wife, cauſed her ears, noſe, lips, and tongue to 
be cut off. Maſiſtes and all his family were afterwards killed, by or- 
der of Xexxes, as they were flying to the province of Bactriana. 

The Athenians, after the baniſhment of Themiſtocles, rebuilt the 
walls of their city. Gelon, who had been tyrant, but now king of 
Syracuſe, in Sicily, died, and was ſucceeded by his brother Hiero. 

The Veientes killed the 306 Fabii. 

Miltiades perſuaded the Athenians to finiſh the building and fortify- 
ing the port of Pirzus, to ſerve them inſtead of that of Phalerum, 

Pauſanius, plotting the deſtruction of Greece, went into Cyprus, and 
took Byzantium. Ariſtides, by his ingenuity, drew all the Athenians 
to his fide, and engaged them to contribute to a new war againſt the 
Perſians. They eftabliſhed a military. cheſt in the iſland of Delos. 
Servilius maſſacred the Veientes. 

Anaxiles, the tyrant of Rhegium and Zancle, died, having reigned 


18 years, and was ſucceeded by Mileſthus, 


The Carthaginians, under the command of Hamilcar, were defeated | 


4 A CHRONOLOGICAL' TABLE 
Before Hireo, the brother and ſucceſſor of Gelon in the government of Sy. 5 
Chriſt racuſe, in the iſland of Sicily, held it 10 years. Hiero, being jealo {WM Ci 
of his brother, Polyzelus, the latter fled to Theron, the king of Apri. 46 
gentum ; which gave riſe to a war, that laſted many years between 46 
the two kings: but the inhabitants of Himera, being grievouſ) 
oppreſſed by the governor, Thraſydeus, their ſon of Theron, offered to 
deliver up their city to Hiero ; which he generouſly diſcovering to The. 
ron, the two kings became friends; and Hiero was reconciled to hi 46 
brother, Polyzelus, thro' the mediation of Theron. Afterwards, Hierg | 
drove the inhabitants of Catana and Naxus out of their country, and, 
in their room, ſettled a colony of Syracuſans and Peloponeſians: he 
| Jalſo changed the name of Athera to Catana. Theron ſent a colony 40 
into Himera. 
Eſchylus died, aged 65 years. | 

475| P. Valerius triumphed over the Veientes and Sabines. 
ö The Lacedzmonians formed a deſign to recover the dominion of 
the ſea. 
The Athenians made many expeditions, and conquered ſeveral iſlands, 

A new cenſus at Rome, and the number of men able to bear arm; 
found to be 103, ooo. | 
Hiero delivered the Tyrrhenians, from the oppreſſion of the Cumzan;, 
474] About this time, Xerxes joined in the throne with him his ſon Ar. 46: 
taxerxes. | 
473] The Tarentines were ſubdued by the Japigians. 46: 
4721 Volero, the tribune, propoſed a law for electing the magiſtrates in 

the Comitz, by tribes, and not by the Curiæ; which did not obtain till 
the year after, 461 
Theron of Agrigentum died. Thraſydeus, his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
was conquered by Hiero, and killed by his own ſubjects, who then re- 
covered their liberty, 
5 Sophocles, for the firſt time, preſented his tragedies. 46c 
471] Themiſtocles was accuſed by the Lacedzmonians, of having 
joined with Pauſanias, in his deſign to ruin Greece; tho“ he cleared 
' [himſelf of the accuſation, he choſe to retire into Afta, 
470| The Eleans formed an aſſociation, to do nothing but as one body. 
Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades, with a fleet of 250 ſhips, made him- 
ſelf maſter of many cities of the Perſians, and deſtroyed their fleet, 
k which conſiſted of 340 ſail, near the iſland of Cyprus: he alſo defeat- 

1 ed a land army, near the river Eurymedon. ‚ 

' , Thucydides was born. AJ 
4 469] Capua founded by the Tuſcans. 
| An earthquake at Sparta. e Helotes and Meſſenians revolted, $59 
& and were reduced to their obedience by Archidamus. The Lacedæ- 
| Imonians called the Athenians to their aſſiſtance ; but being ſuſpected, 
| [they returned back, 
Leotychides, the king of Lacedzmon, died, after a reign of 22 years. 
Archidamus ſucceeded him, and reigned 42 years. 
Socrates was born. See his life in Diogenes Laertius. 458 
468 QuinQtius gained a victory over the Volſci, and took the city of 


Antium. 
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- Mycena was overturned by the Argians. 
Zeuxis, the painter, flouriſhed at this time, 
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Hiero died at Catana; his brother Thraſybulus ſucceeded him, and 

reigned but 11 months. 

bulus made war againſt the Thracians, which ended in à 
treaty ; by which he was permitted to retire to the city of Locros, in 
Italy. The Syracuſans, or Sicilians, preſerved their liberty for 60 
years, till Dionyſius the tyrant. 

Themiſtocles is ſuppoſed to have died this year. 

Xerxes was killed by Artabanus, who accuſed Darius of the parri- 
cide, for which he was condemned and executed by Artabanus, who 
was himſelf ſoon after condemned and executed. Artaxerxes began his 
continued 40 years, | 

The proconſul, T. Quintius, marched with ſome troops to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Sp. Furius. | 

The Thraſians were a ſecond time ſubdued by the Athenians. The 
Egeneans were beſieged by theAthenians, from whom they had revolted. 
The Athenians ſent a colony of 10,000 people to Amphipolis, and 
made themſelves maſters of "Thrace ; for which they indulged them- 
ſelves in revelling, till they were beat by the Edoni. The Lacedæ- 
monians, at the interceſſion of the Thraſians, formed a defipn of in- 
vading Attica, but were hindered by an earthquake and revolt 
of the Helotes. 

The two conſuls, who entered into their oſſice the beginning of Au- 
guſt, died of the plague. 

The Terentian law was propoſed by C. Terentius Arſa, to be exe- 
cuted by ſive perſons, to reſtrain the power of the conſuls. 

The Perſians beat at ſea by the Athenians. | 

The Terentian law was _ brought into debate. Q. Czſo, a 
young man of too violent a diſpoſition, was baniſhed, 

The Sicilians, under the command of Deucetius, recovered Catana, 
and other cities, whoſe tyrants they expelled. | 

Appius Herdonius, a Sabine, with 4000 men, ſeized upon the 
capitol. 

The tribunes hindered the people from taking arms ; Valerius killed, 
and the capitol recovered. 

Quinctius Cincinnatus choſen conſul. 

The authority of the court of Areopagus, was weakened by Ephi- 
altes, at the requeſt of Pericles, thro* whoſe favour Cimon eſcaped a 
capital puniſhment, and was only baniſhed by the Oſtraciſm. 

Ephialtes ſoon after was aſſaſſinated by night. 

The Perſians ſent 300 ſhips to ſuccour the beſieged inhabitants of 
Memphis, in Egypt. | 

The citizens of Rome being numbered again, there appeared 
to be 132,419 men able to bear arms. 

The Volſci and Zqui ſubdued, and a triumph of two conſuls. 

The Athenians, under the command of Leocrates, defeated the 
Corinthians, Epidaurians, and Zgineans, near Chreſuphalus; and ra- 
vaged Peloponneſus. 


The Aqui and Sabines made war againſt the Romans. C. Nautius 
triumphed over the Sabines; but L. Minucius was beat by the Equi, 
and beſieged in his camp. Quinctius Cincinnatus was ſent for, and 
made dictator, as he was conducting his own plough. He ſubdued 
the Equi, and then reſigned his charge, ſixteen days after he had 

ceived it, The 
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| 5 s, being oppreſſed by the Corinthians, implored the 
aſſiſtance of the Athenians, and triumphed over their enemies, 

The Æqui poſſeſſed themſelves of Corbio, but were ſubdued by 
Horatius. | $2 | 
The Thebans having loſt their authority over the Bœotians, why 
treated them with contempt, recovered it, by the aſſiſtance, of the La 
cedæmonians. Myronides, the Athenian general, with a ſmall num. 
ber of forces ſoon ſubdued the Lacedzmonians, and a little after pa, 
ſeſſed himſelf of Bœotia, Locros, and other countries. 

The Lupi SæxcurAR ES were for the firſt time celebrated at Rome 

Tolmides, the Athenian general, entered into Laconia, and laid th: 
country waſte, made himſelf maſter of Zacynthus and Cephalenia; 
and ſettled a colony of Meſſenians at Naupactus. The Zgineans ſub. 
mitted to the Athenians. | 

The Perſians ſent ſuccours to Memphis, both by ſea and land, an 


raiſed the ſiege. | 


The Egyptians ſeparated themſelves from the Athenians, and retired 
into the iſland of Proſopitis, where they were beſieged by the Per. 
ſians; when giving themſelves up for loſt, they burned their ſhipping 
and made ſo noble a defence, that Megabyzus, the Perſian gener:, 
offered them very advantageous conditions; which being accepted by 


them, Egypt was recovered again to Artaxerxes. 


The Aqui invaded the country of the Tuſcans, and were defeatel 
by the Roman conſuls. 

Pericles, the Athenian general, ravaged Peloponneſus, while Til. 
mides was engaged in Bceotia. 

The Terentian law being ſtrongly oppoſed, it was determined to ſend 
deputies into Greece, to inform themſelves of their laws. A fine in- 
poſed upon the two conſuls of the laſt year. | | 

The Syracuſans entered into a war with the Tyrrhenians. 
The Decemvirs eſtabliſhed, to ſettle the Roman laws, upon the r. 
turn of the deputies, who were ſent to Athens. | 

Deucetius, the Sicilian general, poſſeſſed himſelf of Atna. 

Cimon having perſuaded the Athenians to make a truce for five year 


{with the Peloponeſians, failed to Cyrus with a numerous fleet, ant 


there triumphed over the Perſians, both by ſea and land. 

The Sicilian general, Deucetius, was defeated by the Syracuſan;, 
and ſent to Corinth. 

The Decemvirs greatly abuſed their power; but eſpecially Appiv 
Claudius, who wanting to ſeduce Virginia, the daughter of Virgin, 
by the aſſiſtance of M. Claudius, who made a demand of her unde: 
pretence of her being a ſlave of his, adjudged her to him. Virgin, 
her father, unable to bear the abuſe, ſuddenly killed her. The ſoldier 
revolted, and procured the abolition of the Decemvirs, and L. V+ 
lerius and Horatius to be declared conſuls, who proved ſucceſsful 
againſt their enemies, and were honoured with a triumph by _—_— 
tho' refuſed one by the ſenate : Valerius beat the ZEqui and Volici, and 
Horatius the Sabines. 

Cimon took the iſland of Cyprus, and Artaxerxes was obliged 9 
make an ignominious peace with the Greeks ; the conditions of which 
were, that the Greek cities of Aſia ſhould be reſtored to their former |: 
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berty, that no Perſian ſhips of war ſhould enter thoſe ſeas that lie be 
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tween the Cyanean and Chelidonian iſlands, and that no Perfian gene- 
ral ſhould come by land within three days march of thoſe ſeas. Ci- 
mon died, as he was beſieging Citium, in Cyprus. 

The Megareans, and the inhabitants of the iſland of Eubcœa, re- 
volted from the Athenians, but were defeated by Pericles, 

The Lacedemonians made an inroad into Attica. Tolmides their 
general was killed by the Bceotians, at the ſiege of Chæronea, in Bœotia, 
near Coronia, and the Athenians loſt that province. 

Pericles ſettled the diſordered affairs of the Athenians; and took the 
iſland of Eubcea. | 

The Lacedzmonians made another incurſion into Attica, 14 years 
after the beginning of the Peloponneſian war. 

Pericles concluded a truce for 30 years, between the Athenians and 
Lacedzmonians. | 

The city of Thurium was re-eſtabliſhed, and received laws from 
Charondas. 

C. Canuleius, the tribune, procured alaw, to permit the patricians 
and plebeians to inter-marry. 

ilitary tribunes, created with conſular power, for the firſt time. 

The 2oth year of Artaxerxes, Nehemiah returned to Judea, having 
obtained leave of that king, to re-build the walls of Jeruſalem. 

The inhabitants of 'Thurium, and the Tarentines entered into a war. 

The Athenians ſent colonies to Thurium. | 

Geganius ſubdued the Volſci, and was honoured with a triumph. 

The firſt inſtitution of cenſors. 

Six of the 3o years truce, between the Lacedæmonians and 
Athenians, being elapſed, the Samians revolted from the Athenians, 
who made war againit the Mileſians. 

Pericles poſſeſſed himſelf of the iſland of Samos; but the Samians, 
during his abſence, ſeized his fleet ; but were again ſubdued by Pericles, 
on his return. 

Artemon the Clazomenian, invented the battering ram, and the mili- 
tary teſtudo, and other warlike inſtruments, which were now firſt 
made uſe of at the ſiege of Samos. 

An extraordinary famine at Rome, when many perſons threw them- 
ſelves into the Tyber. 

Sp. Mzlius rendered himſelf highly eſteemed and beloved for his 
generoſity, in diſtributing corn among the people. L. Quinctius was 
choſen diQator. 

Sp. Mzlius was aſſaſſinated by Servilius Ahala. 3 

The beginning of the Corinthian war. The Epidamnians beſieged 
the city of Epidamnus. 

The citizens who were driven out by the Corcyreans, applied for help 
to the Corinthians, who were at firſt beat by the Corcyreans ; but re- 
newing their force, they obliged the Corcyreans to ſeek help from the 
Athenians, by whom they were ſuccoured. Diochr us. 

Three military tribunes choſen with conſular power. 

The Fidenates, a Roman colony, revolted, and ſubmitted to Tolum- 
nius king of theVeii, and killed the Roman deputies in honour of whoſe 
memory ſtatues were erected at Rome. 
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Zeno, Parmenides, Socrates, and ſome other learned men, all flourih 
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[ſors to 18 months, which before laſted 5 years. 


[Athenian general, was killed at Potidea, and ſucceeded by .Phormio, 
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Before] The Archeanactidæ, kings of Boſphorus Cimmerius ended nos, 


having continued their reigns 42 years. Spartacus ſucceeded that race 
and governed 7 years. 
Mamercus Emilius, was choſen dictator, and triumphed over th, 
Veientes. Tolumnius was ſlain by C. Coſſus. Titus Livius. 
The Corcyreans and Corinthians ſent deputies to Athens. 
The Athenians choſe to make an alliance with the Corcyreans. 
} Democritus, Empedocles, Hippocrates, Gorgias, Hippias, Prodicy, 


ed at this time. 

Ifocrates was born, 5 years before the war of Peloponneſus. 

The Fidenates took the opportunity of the Romans being afflied 
with a peſtilence to ravage their country. A. Servilius Priſcus vu 
created dictator. Titus Livius. 

The city of Fidenz taken. f | 

The Corinthians beat in a naval fight: They caufed the city of Poi. 
dea to revolt from the Athenians. 

Perdiccas, the king of Macedon, perſuaded the Chalcidians t 
abandon their ſea ports, and to retire to the city of Olynthus. 
Pindarus died, aged 65 years, according to ſome, or 80 according ty 
other writers. 

The Tuſcans declared war againſt the Romans. Mamercus mi. 
lius choſen dictator again. After that war, he reduced the office of cen. 


The temple of Apollo conſecrated in the time of a peſtilence, 

The Tarentines removed the inhabitants of Siris into another 
country, and built for them a city called Heraclea. 

The Lacedzmonians, and their allies, declared war againſt the Athe- 
nians, whom they accuſed of having broke the truce. Callias, the 


A. Poſthumius was made dictator, and triumphed over the Æqu 
and Volſci. He condemned his own ſon to death, for having fought 
contrary to his orders, | 


The PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 
Read Theucydides on this war. 


The Peloponneſian war, between the Athenians and Lacedzmo- 
nians, began this year; it laſted 27 years, and proved very fatal to the 
city of Athens. The too great power of the Athenians, and Pericles 
refuſing to give an account of 7000 talents of the public money, 
were the cauſes of it. : 


This war commenced with the invaſion of the city of Platza ; into 


which, through the treachery of ſome of the inhabitants, the Thebans 
got admiſſion, but they were all of them maſſacred. The next ſummer 
the Lacedæmonians, under the command of Archidamus, the Spartan 
king, invaded Attica. The'Athenians, with a fleet of 100 ſail, ejectel 
all the inhabitants of the iſland of Ægina, and poſſeſſed themſelves d 
Peloponneſus. f 
Sytalces, king of Thrace, entered into an alliance with Perdicca, 
king of Macedon. m 
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W. Athenians undertook the ſiege of Methone, but were unable to 
e it. | | | 

A great plague at Athens. The Peloponneſians ravaged Attica. 
Pericles made deſolate the coaſts of Peloponneſus. The | Far p 


jealous of the power of their general, impoſed a fine on him. 

Two years and a half after the beginning of the Peloponnefian war, 
Pericles died. Agnon, an Athenian general, took Potidea. Phormio, 
another of their commanders, — 2 victories at ſea over the Lace- 
dæmonians. The Pelopenneſians beſieged Platea. 

The Veientes entered the Roman territories. 

The inhabitants of Leſbos, principally thoſe of Mitylene, ſnook off 
the Athenian yoke, and ſecretly ſent deputies to Peloponneſus. Mitylene 
was taken by the Athenians, who had the greateſt part of their men ſlain. 
Anaxagoras died; aged 72 years. 

Plato was born. See his life in Diogenes Laertius. 

The Athenians, at the ſolicitation of the Leontines, ſent a fleet 
into Sicily, to aſſiſt them againſt the Cocyreans, who made peace again 
among themſelves. 

The Mitylenians, being befieged by Paches, capitulated : they were 
all ſentenced to death, but it was afterwards revoked. 

A great ſedition at ys the nobles declared for the Lacedzmo- 
nians, and the people for the Athenians ; but the nobles were obliged, 
by force, to ſubmit, 

The Roman tribunes were beat by the Veientes. Marmercus Emi- 
lius was made dictator; he triumphed over the Veientes and Fidenates, 


and deſtroyed their colonies. 


The plague raged afreſh at Athens. The temple of Delos was ex- 
piated, by the removing the dead bodies out of it. They changed 
the name of Trachine to Heraclea. 
The Athenians ſent 30 ſhips to Peloponneſus, under the command of 
Demoſthenes, Alciſthenes, and Procles, and 51 ſail to Melos, under 
the conduct of Nicias. .Theſe generals gained a victory over the Bœo- 
tians, near the Tanager. Demoſthenes joined the Acarnanians, and 
attacked the Leucadians, but was defeated by the Ztolians. 
The Athenians ravaged Sicily, the country of the Locrians. De- 
moſthenes obtained a victory over the Ætolians, and the Lacedæmo- 
nians, their allies. a 
Demoſthenes fortified Pilus. The Lacedzmonians propoſed a peace, 
but the Athenians refuſed their conditions. 
Syracuſans, in conjunction with the Locrians, took the city of 
eſſina. | 
Artaxerxes, having reigned 40 years, died; he was ſucceeded. by 
Xerxes, who reigned but 2 months : after whom, Sogdianus reigned 7. 
Capua, a colony of the Tuſcans, was poſſeſſed by the Samnites, after 
they had maſſacred in the night the former inhabitants. | 
The Syracuſans, and other inhabitants of Sicily, concluded a peace, 
as ſoon as the Athenian generals arrived, and fled paying a great fine. 
Ochas, or Darius Nothus, was the ninth king of Perſia, and reigned 
19 years, 
Sempronius,the conſul, was unfortunate in the war againſt the Volſci, 
who were afterwards repulſed by the bravery of Tempanius, who nobly 


excuſed the conduct of Sempronius. 
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took Sicyon, the reſtitution of which was refuſed by the Lacedtemo. 
| nians; who in the mean time alſo took the city of Menda, which 


.| Athenians. 
das, in which both were killed, and the Lacedæmonians were conque. 
| Athenians agreed to a truce. for $0 years. 

beians. | 1; 


] refuſed to reſtore the city of Pylus to the Lacedzmonians, which oc. 
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| Lamachus loſt his fleet in a tempeſt. The Lacedæmonians con- 
cluded a truce with the Athenians, of which Braſidas being ignorant, 


r 


re- taken by Nicias. The Athenians beſieged Sicyon. | 
Perdiccas, being diſpleaſed at the Lacedæmonians, favoured the 
The temple of Argos was burned thro' the negligence of .Chryſes, 
the prieſt. U ( 
Cleon took Torone in "Thrace, and had an engagement with Brag. 


rors. The Peloponneſian war had now continued 10 years, when the 


The Romans determined to. add 2 new quæſtors to thoſe they had al. 
ready ; the choice of whom, was obſtinately difputed among the ple. 


New troubles aroſe in Greece ” | _= 
The Athenians reſettled the Delians, whom they had driven out, and 


caſioned a diſpute between thoſe parties. The Argives joined then. 
ſelves to the Athenians. | 

The Athenians were excluded the olympic games, becauſe they had 
taken a city during the celebration of thoſe games. | 

The ſlaves at Rome, who had formed a deſign to fire the city, were 
diſcovered. 0 

The Argives made war againſt the Lacedzmonians, and broke the 
alliance, into which they had ſettled with them. The Bœotians tock 
Heraclea. Alcibiades entered into Peloponneſus. The Argives took 
Epidaurus. 1 

The Lacedæmonians obtained a great victory over the Argives and 
Mantineans. | : | 

The Lacedæmonians made an alliance with theArgives and Mantineans, 
The Athenians grow jealous of Perdiccas. 

New troubles at Rome, on account of the Agrarian law, 

The Athenians determined on a war againſt the Sicilians. The de. Fe 
linuntines oppreſſed the Egeſtines. The Syracuſans drove out the Le- 
ontines, who ſent deputies to aſk aſſiſtance of the Athenians, At the 
perſuaſion of Alcibiades, the Athenians choſe for their generals Aci 
biades, Nicias, and Lamachus. 

The Athenians ſubdued the iſland of Melos, and put to the ſword 
all thoſe that were able to bear arms. 

The Athenian fleet failed for Sicily ; but before their departure, the 
ſtatues of Mercury, the titulary god of Athens, were all.defaced in one 
night, and Alcibiades, who was then gone to Sicily, was accuſed «i 40 
that crime; he was therefore ſent for home, but he privately withdrew 
to Sparta. Alcibiades adviſed the Lacedzmonians to ſend ſuccours to 


the Syracuſans, which they did, and ſent Gylippus to command them. 


The city of Vola was taken by the Æqui; but re-taken by Poſthu- 
mius Regillenſis, one of the four tribunes. 
The Athenians befieged Syracuſe by ſea and land ; Lamachus, tit 40 


{ Athenian general, was killed, and the Athenians beat by the Sys 


j cuſans. 
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| The Athenians and Argives ravaged Laconia, which occaſioned the 
breaking of the truce. | 
The murderers of Poſthumius were tried. Re 
The Lacedzmonians ſeized on Decelea, in Attica. The Athenians 


moſthenes ; after which, the Syracuſans were beat by ſea ; yet in the 
end, the Athenians were routed both by ſea and land, and Demoſt- 
henes and Nicias killed. After that battle, both Leſbos and Chios re- 
volted from the Athenians : The Eubceans alſo determined upon a re- 
volt. Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabazus joined themſelves to the Laces 


dæmonians. 


The Lacedzmonians made an alliance with Darius. f 

The Lacedzmonians beſieged the iſland of Chios. The Syracuſans 
ſent ſuceours to the Peloponneſians. 

Alcibiades treated with the Athenian generals, about his being re- 
called, and propoſed to them an alliance with Tiſſaphernes; and to 
eſtabliſh an oligarchy at Athens, which was effected by the aſſiſtance 
of Piſander, in oppoſition to Phrynicus, who was depoſed. Alcibiadea 
returned from Lacedæmon to Athens, the latter having choſen 400 
perſons to govern the republic. 

By the careful management of the conſuls, the inhabitants of Rome 
2 relieved during the famine, and received proviſions from the Si- 
cilians, 

The aſſembly of 400 perſons, who were elected to the government of 
Athens, acted with tyranny. 

Attica was oppreſſed by Agis, the king of Lacedemon. Hyperbo- 
lus was ejected from Athens by the oſtraciſm, and was killed at Samos. 

The Athenians aboliſhed the aſſembly of 400 perſons, and erected 
a new one, conſiſting of 500, for the government of the republic. 
The Athenians were beat, near the city of Eubœa, which had revolted 
from them. Mindarus, the admiral of the Lacedzmonian fleet, ſailed. 
into the Helleſpont, and was defeated between Seſtos and Abydos, by 
Thraſybulus and Thraſyllus, who went to Cyzicum. Mindarus loſt 
two battles by ſea, and was ſlain in the laſt. 

The Egeſtines being attacked by the Selinuntines, and fearing the ro- 
ſentment of the Syracuſans, becauſe they had aſked aſſiſtance from the 
Athenians, had recourſe to the Carthaginians ; who ſent Hannibal, 
the ſon of Giſco, a grandſon of Hamilcar, who was ſlain by Gelon, 
at Himera. | |; 

The Chalcidians in Eubcea abandoned the Athenian party, and 
joined with the Bœotians. 

The Lacedzmonians propoſed conditions of peace, but in vain, 

The firſt election at Rome of three quæſtors. 

Hannibal took and totally deſtroyed the city of Selinus, 242 years 
after it had been built. He alſo deftroyed Himera, 240 years after it 
had been eſtabliſhed. Hermocrates, the Syracuſan, gathered the troops 


together againſt the Carthaginians. 


The Lacedzmonians took the city of Pylus, Theramenes that of 
Chalcedon, and Alcibiades Byzantium. 


o 


The Volſci were overcome by P. Cornelius Coſſus, che dictator. 
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The Athenians poſſeſſed themſelves of all the Helleſpont, except 
Abydos. Alcibiades returned to Athens, where he was well received; 
and a little after commanded a fleet. | 

The Lacedzmonians appointed Lyſander general of their army ; he 


| marched into Afia, where he was aſſiſted by Cyrus, the ſon of Darius. 


The Medes, who had revolted ' from Darius, were forced to ſubmit 
themſelves to Cyrus. 

Hermocrates {ent to Syracuſe the bones of thoſe Syracuſans, who 
had been killed near Himera. | 

The Lacedzmonians appointed Callicratides their general, in the 
room of Lyſander Conon. The Athenian general took refuge in Mi. 
tylene. Callicratidas beſieged that city. | 

The Carthaginians made an new attempt upon Sicily, with an army 
of 120,000 men, or 300,000 according to ſome authors. 


Here Theucydides's hiftory ends, and Xenophonts begins. 
The Volſci were defeated. The city of Anxur was taken and de 


| ſtroyed. * 


The Volſci anſwered their enemies haughtily, and prepared for war. 

The Athenians obtained a famous victory, near the iſlands of Ar. 
ginuſz, between Mitylene and Afia ; Callicratidas was ſlain. The 
Athenian generals were condemned to die, becauſe they did not take 
away the dead bodies. 

The temple of Minerva at Athens was burned. 

Sophocles, the tragedian, died at the age of go years. He gained 
8 prizes, but his joy was ſo great on obtaining the laſt, that it killed 

im. 

Euripides died alſo this year, according to ſome writers, but according 
to others, 6 years later. | 

The Veientes were beſieged. 

Lyſander, the Lacedzmonian, was ſent with Aracus againſt the 
Athenians, who were defeated near the river Egos. 

Darius died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Artaxerxes, who reigned 
near 46 years. | 

The Carthaginians beſieged Gela. Dionyſius, who had this year 
made himſelf tyrant of Sicily, came to its aſſiſtance, but was defeated 
and obliged to fly to Syracuſe : his ſoldiers abandoned him, and abuſed 
his wife. He afterwards ſurpriſed his enemies, and entirely defeated 
them, and obliged the Carthaginians to make a peace with him. 

The eight and twentieth and laſt year of the Peloponneſian war. 
The city of Athens was taken by Lyſander, after a ſiege of fix months, 
and was preſerved in oppoſition to the Thebans, who adviſed the razing 
of it. Lyſander eſtabliſhed at Athens 3o tyrants ; one of whom was 
— — : he was ſoon after killed, tho he was the moſt moderate 
of them. 

The walls of Pirzum, which were built by Themiſtocles, were de- 
ſtroyed by the Lacedzmonians. 

Dionyfius made war againſt the Sicilians. The Syracuſans revolted 


from Dionyſius ; but he, by his prudent management, ſoon recov 
them. The Lacedæmonians gave him aſſiſtance. 
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| Alcibiades and Democratus died; the latter lived, as ſome ſay, 104 


years, others ſay 109. 

The Romans continued the ſiege of the city of Veii, and for the firſt 
time carried on the war durihg the winter. 

The Roman knights began to ſerve in the cavalry. 

Clearchus was. ſent by the Lacedzmonians, to take upon him the 
command of Byzantium ; but being driven out of it, he took refuge 


in Cyprus. ä 


Dionyſius prepared to make war againſt the Carthaginians. 

Cyrus, aſſiſted by the Lacedzmonians, made war againſt his brother, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, but was killed in a battle, which he loſt near 
Babylon, in which 5000 Greeks were killed, and 5oco under the 
command of Xenophon, returned back thro' Armenia and Paphlago- 
nia, See Xenophon's hiſtory of that expedition. | 

Thraſybulus ſeized on the caſtle of Phyla, and drove the 30 tyrants 
out of Piræum. Pauſanias re-eſtabliſhed the democratic govern- 
ment of Athens. The Spartans forced the Meſſenians entirely out of 
Greece. 

The inhabitants of the city of Anxur, united themſelves with the 
Volſci. | 

Pharnabazus was made intendant of Aſia. All the world courted 
the friendſhip of Tiſſapharnes; the Lacedzmonians obtained his man- 
date, to ſet free all the cities of Aſia, which had been taken from the 
Greeks ; he prohibited the ſiege of Cumæ. 

The Lacedzmonians ſent Thimbro, who took the city of Magneſia. 

The Grecian troops who had ſerved as auxiliaries to Cyprus, would 
have taken Byzantium, but were reſtrained by Xenophon. 

Socrates was put to death by the Athenians, at the age of 70 years. 

The feaſt called Lectiſternium was firſt inſtituted at Rome, on ac- 
count of the plague. | h 
Dercillydas, the Lacedzmonian general, and Pharnabazus, made war 
againſt Tiſſaphernes, and ſet at liberty the cities of Aſia. Conon, 
who after Evagoras, was king of Cyprus, was appointed commander 
of the fleet by Pharnabazus, | 
The Rhegians made war againſt Dionyſius, but a peace ſoon enſued, 


Dionyſius declared war againſt the Carthaginians, 


Several prodigies happened at Rome; amongſt others very remarka- 
ble, the lake of Alba increaſed to a prodigious ſize, A Venetian 
augur pretended that it was on account of their having taken the city 
of Veii, The Romans ſent to Delphos to conſult the oracle. 

Dionyſius married Doris, the daughter of Xenetes, of Locris, and 
Ariſtomache, the daughter of Hipparinus of Syracuſe. He endeavoured 


597; 
Al 


to engage the Syracuſans to make war againſt the Carthaginians. 
The Romans, in obedience to the oracle, drained the lake of 
ba, 


Dionyſius beſieged the city of Motya. Himilco, or Amilcar attacked 


and defeated Diony ſius's fleet. 


396 | 


| 


M. Furius Camillus was choſen dictator. He took the city” of Ven, 
and made a great ſpoil. The Carthaginians, under the command of 
Amilcar, continued the war in Sicily, and took the cities of Motya 
and Meſſana, and beſieged Syracuſe. The Sicilians withdrew from 
Dionyſius, who was beat at ſea. But fortune changed, for whilſt 
E 3 Amilcar 
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54 
Before | Amilcar was buſy in pillaging a temple, the Syracuſans deſtroyeà Wl s: 
Chriſt J his fleet. The Carthaginians being diſtreſſed by a plague, gave Dio. Ml © 
n oo = opportunity to make a prey of their country, both by (e, 
and land. i =o | | 

Ageſilaus made an alliance with Nephereus, king of Egypt, an | 
triumphed over the Perſians : Tithrauſtes ſucceeded Tiſſaphernes, why 
{ was killed by order of the king of Perſia, A peace was concluded 
between that prince and the Lacedæmonians. | 
| The Phocians, being opprefled by the Thebans, aſked aſſiſtance of | 
the Lacedzmonians, which occaſioned a war againſt the Bœotians. | 
395]. The Roman ladies gave their golden toys, as a preſent, to the temple 
of Apollo. Great contentions at Rome about the Agrarian law, aud 
[ſending a colony to Veii. 

The Bœotians, Athenians, Corinthians and Argives, entered into 
a league againſt the Lacedzmonians, The Lacedzmonians recalled 
Ageſilaus. He fought a battle againſt the Bœotians, the event cf 
which was doubtful. The Lacedzmonians gained the dominion cf 
the ſea. 
394] The Faliſci being beſieged by Camillus, freely ſubmitted then. 
ſelves to the Romans, on account of that general's having returned 
them their children, who had been treacherouſly delivered up to him, 
| The beginning of the Corinthian war, which was occaſioned by their 
refuſing to reſtore the Corinthian exiles. This war laſted 8 year, 
The Lacedæmonians took the part of the exil-s, and the Athenians that 
of the Corinchians. ä 
Pauſanias, the king of Lacedemon was baniſhed, after he hat 
reigned 14 years; and ſucceeded by his fon Ageſipolis, who reignet 
alſo 14 years. 

Conon commanded the Perſian fleet, and gained a victory over the 
Lacedæmonians. | 
393] Mago, the Carthaginian general, beſieged Meſſina, and was defeatel 
by Dionyſus, who made a fruitleſs attempt againſt the Rhegians ; The 
Greeks and Italians entered into league againſt him, | 

The Argives poſſeſſed themſelves of Corinth. 
392] The Romans celebrated their games. Valerius defeated the Volſci 
A new war of the Romans with the Volſcinii. 
| Thraſybulus took the cities and iſland of Leſbos, and defeated and 
killed Theramacus, the Lacedzmonian general. 

Mago, the Carthaginian general, being ſent into Sicily, was obliged 
ſto conclude a peace with Dionyſius. 
391] The Gauls beſieged Cluſium; the inhabitants of which applied to 
the Romans, who ſent three deputies of the family of Fabius, to be 
their mediators. The Gauls, perceiving the deputies in the enemus 
Jarmy, marched directly to Rome. 5 

The Rhodians quitted the Lacedzmonian party. Ageſilaus ravaged 
the country of Argos, Evagoras recovered the iſland of Cyprus. A. 
taxerxes made war. 
390] The Gauls, under the command of Brennus, their general, ſcizel 
upon Rome, after having defeated the Romans, near the river All, 
| and beſieged the capital. Camillus, at the head of the Ardeans, pu 
b the Gauls to flight; he was made diQator, and delivered the Romans 
{ whom he hindered from going to ſettle at Veii. ; 


384 
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| 'Thimbro, the Lacedzmonian general, was killed in a battle with 
the 3 | | | | 
Tbraſybulus, the Athenian general, was ſlain by the Aſpendians. 
The pubhcation of the Roman laws. — the Fo ar oblig- 
ed the- Volſci to ſubmit to the Romans, after a war of 70 years. He 
alſo ſubdued the Hetrurians. 

Dionyſius made an incurſion againſt the Italians, and gained a victory 
over them, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Rhegium. | 
| Dionyſus removed the inhabitants of Hippo to Syracuſe, and gave 
their country to the Locrians. He beſieged Rhegium, which ſurrender- 
ed by a peace. He ſent to the olympic games his chariots and tents, 
and publics his poems, which miſled of the prize. Lyſia declaimed 
againſt him. 

being ſent by the Lacedæmonians, concluded an igno- 
minious peace with the Perſians ; the conditions of which was, that all 
the cities of Greece ſhould ſubmit to the king of Perka. 

The Rhodians, being diſtreſied by a famine, ſurrendered to Diony- 
ſius, who treated them with cruelty. 

Artaxerxes made war againſt Evagoras, the king of Cyprus, who 
got aſſiſtance from the Egyptians, and other nations. 

| The Lacedzmonians refuſed to ſet the cities of Greece at liberty, as 
they had engaged to do by the peace. 

M. Mauls Capitolinus declared himſelf in favour of the people, 
who were oppreſſed with debts. A. Cornelius Coſſus was made dictator, 
who cauſed Manlius to be impriſoned, but he was ſhortly after ſet at 
liberty. 

— brought an accuſation againſt Tiribazus, who commanded 
the Perſian army againſt Evagoras, of which he was acquitted ; but in the 
mean time, Orontes got the command of the army in his place, and 
concluded a treaty with Evagoras, by which he gave up the whole 
iſland of Cyprus: thus ended the two years war of Cyprus. 
Dionyſius, with a view to poſleſs himſelf of Epirus, built ſeveral 
cities upon the coaſts of the Adriatic ſea ; and among others, that of 
Lyſſus. The Lacedzmonians ſent ſuccoyrs to the Moloſhans, who 
were attacked by Dionyſius, and the Illyrians. | 

M. Manlius was thrown down from the Tarpeian rock, 

Dionyſius undertook the punic war, and overturned the temple 
of Agylla, in Hetruria, 

Ariſtotle was born. See his life in Diogenes Laertius. 

The war which Dionyſius began againſt the Carthagenians, after 
ſeveral battles, was concluded by a peace: Sp. Septines, brother to 
Dionyſius, was killed in one of thoſe battles. 

The Lacedzmonians endeavoured to ſubdue the cities of Greece. 

Amyntas, king of Macedon, demanded aſſiſtance of the Lacedzmas. 
nians, to retake thoſe lands, which he had granted to the Qlynthians. 

Phcebidas, whom the Lacedzmonians ſent againſt the Olynthians, 
ſeized on Cadmea, the citadel of Thebes. The Olynthians gained a 
victory over the Lacedzmonians. Telentius, the Lacedzmonian gene- 
ral, was killed in the battle. 


| - Camillus was choſen à military tribune with L. Furius, his 


colleague, and triumphed over the Volſci ; they were alſo ſent againſt 
the Tuſculans, whom they found in peace, and granted to them tlic 


liberty of becoming citizens of Rome. 
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The Romans defeated the Præneſtini. The city of Velitræ wa 
taken. 

Ageſipolis died, who had been ſent againſt the Olynthians by the 
Lacedzmonians, who appointed Cleombrotus to ſucceed him. 

The Olynthians were brought into ſubjection to the Lacedzmoniang 
by Polybidas, who rendered the Lacedzmonians the moſt powerful in 
Greece. 

The Volſci defeated the Romans. ” 
The Carthaginians made war in Italy, re-eſtabliſhed the people of 
Hippo, recovered Sardinia, and reduced the Lybians, who had re. 
volted from them, to their obedience. | 

The commencement of the Bœotian war. The Thebans, aſſiſted by 
the Athenians, retook Cadmea. | 

The Romans ſent colonies into Sardinia. | 

The Romans ſent out 3 armies againſt the Volſci. The Antiates 
ſubmitted to the Romans. 

M. Fabius adviſed his ſon-in-law, C. Licinius Stolo, to demand 
that one of the conſuls ſhould always be choſen out of the plebeians, 

The cities of Greece conſpired againſt the Lacedæmonians, and 
choſe the Athenian generals, who made an incurſion into Eubcea. 

Chabrias, defeated Pollis the Lacedzmonian, in a ſea fight near 
Naxus. 

The diviſions at Rome, on chooſing of conſuls, occaſioned an 
anarchy. | 

Chabrias was killed, as he was relieving the Abderites from the op- 
preſſions of the Thracians. He was ſucceeded in his command by Ti- 
motheus, who obtained a great naval victory over the Lacedzmonians, 

Ataxerxes, wanting to make war with Egypt, concluded a peace 
with the Greeks, upon condition that all the cities of Greece ſhould 
be governed by their own laws, but not to keep any forces : The The- 
bans, at the inſtigation of Epaminondas, proteſted againſt it. 

The Perſians made an expedition into Egypt, under the command of 
1 and Iphicrates, but it miſcarried through the fault of the 
atter. a 

New diſturbances aroſe in Greece, between the Athenians and La- 
cedæmonians. The Thebans made war againſt the Athenians, and 
took Plateæ. The Athenians obtained a naval fight over the Lacedz- 
monians. 

2 the king of Cyprus, was murdered by Nicocles the 
eunuch. 

A great earthquake happened in Peloponneſus, by which Bura and 
Elis were deſtroyed. 

Artaxerxes would have had the Greeks made a peace, but the The- 
bans refuſed it. The Lacedæmonians prepared for war. 

C. Licinius, and L. Sextius, the tribunes, conſented to the election 
of the Magiſtratus Curules. Becauſe the colony of Velitræ had be- 
ſieged Tuſculum, the city of Velitræ · was beſieged by the Romans. 
The Lacedæmonians were defeated by Epaminondas, the Theban 
commander, near Leuctra, a city of Bœotia, though they were ſuperior 
in number to the Thebans. Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, was ſlain in 
the engagement. See his life in Plutarch. * ä 


Jaſon, 
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Jaſon, the tyrant of Pherz, in Theſſaly, having done many noble 
Chriſt actions, was killed by treaſon, by means of the Pythians. A ſedition 


in the city of Argos. 'The Arcadians incorporated themſelves into one 
body. Ageſipolis, king of Lacedzmon, died, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Cleomenes, who rei 61 years, 

Polydorus, the tyrant of Pherz, was killed by his brother Poly- 

hron, who was himſelf ſoon after murdered by Alexander of Pherz, 
his nephew, who ſucceeded him, and reigned 11 years. 

The Lacedzmonians were beat by the Arcadians. The Thebans 
made an expedition into Laconia, and beſieged Sparta. The Lacedz- 
monians demanded aſſiſtance of the Athenians. Epaminondas re- built 
the city of Meſſenia, and made an incurſion into Laconia ; the Lace- 
dæmonians oppoied his entrance, but he obliged them to fly, and pene- 
trated iu to the heart of their country, Euphron became the tyrant of 
Sicyon. 

There were at Rome this year no tribunes; but Camillus was dictator, 
which he abdicating, there was an interregnum. 

Pelopidas and Iſmenias were taken priſoners by Alexander of 
Pheræ, who defeated the Thebans; after which defeat, Epaminondas, 
who before had no command in the army, was choſen general, and 
ſaved the remainder of the army. | 

The Lacedzmonians gained a victory over the Arcadians, of whom 
they defeated 10,000, without the loſs of a man. The Arcadians 
afterwards built the city of Megalopolis. 

Dionyſius made war againſt the Carthaginians. He obtained the 
prize of poetry at the feaſt of Bacchus, at Athens; his joy on that oc- 
caſion was very great, and made him indulge in drinking, which proved 
— death, after a reign of 37 years: he was ſucceeded by his ſon Dio- 
nyſius. ä 

Ariſtotle, being 17 years of age, became the diſciple of Plato, du- 
ring 20 years. 

amillus was choſen dictator, for the fifth time, and defeated the 
Gauls in the fields of Alba. The people carried their point of having 
one of the conſuls to be elected from among the plebeians, and permit- 
ted the nobles to create a prætor, to be judge in all civil matters: they 
alſo created two ædiles curules. 

Epaminondas made incurſions into Peloponneſus. Chares, the 
—— general, relieved the Phliaſians, who were beſieged by the 


L. Sextius, was the firſt conſul choſen from the plebeians. 

The war in Bœotia, was put an end to, by the interpoſition of the 
king of Perſia. 17870 | 

Artaxerxes Mnemon died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ochus, 
who governed 21 years. | I | 

Camillus died. 

The Arcadians being ſuccoured by the Athenians, defeated the 
Eleans. e eee | 

The Piſeans celebrated the olympic games, and excluded the Eleans ; 
who therefore omitted that olympiad, in their account of thoſe games. 

13 adviſed the Thebans to make themſelves maſters of 
the ſea. Pelopidas joined the Theſſalians, and obtained a victory over 


obliged 


Alexander of Pheræ, but he was ſlain in the battle. Alexander was 
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| mer procured the aſſiſtance of the Thebans. Epaminondas, in their ab. 
| Hence, endeavoured to take Sparta, but was repulſed by Ageſilaus. The 


| by an. earthquake. Genucius, the plebeian conſul, made war againt 


the — but as he was returning through the province of Cyrena- 
ied. | 


i e by which Amphipolis was ſurrendered to him: he alſo, fubdued tht 
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vbliged to content himſelf with the poſſeſſion of Pherz only, and 9 
give up all his other cities, \- AP 

L. Manlius Imperioſus was elected dictator, for to drive a nail into 
the partition wall of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, according to 20 
annual cuſtom, to expiate the city; a plague raging there at that time, 
which now ceaſed. | = 

Olearchus became tyrant of Heraclea, and reigned 12 years. 

Timotheus took the cities of Torone aud Potidza, and raiſed the 
fiege of Cyzicus. | | 

The ſedition of the Arcadians. They were diſpoſed to have con. 
cluded a peace with the people of Elis, but the Mantineans oppoſed it, 
called into their aid the Athenians and Lacedzmonians, whilſt the for. 


Athenians prevented the taking of Mantinea, There was a battle be. 
tween the Lacedæmonians and Arcadians, on the one fide, and the 
Thebans on the other; the latter proved victorious, but Epaminondz 
received a wound, which terminated in his death. 

L. Manlius, having confined his ſon, T. Manlius, in the country, he 
was accuſed of cruelty to his ſon, by M. Pomponius, the tribune : but 
T. Manlius, his ſon, went to Pomponius, armed with a dagger, and 
obliged him to relinquiſh the proſecution of his father; this act df 
filial piety gained him the eſteem and friendſhip of the people. Thi 
year M. Curtius, a young patrician, armed cap-a-pe, and mounted on a 
ſtately horſe, jumped into the gulph, which had been made at Rome 


the Hernici, and was killed, and his army defeated. 
choſen dictator, and overthrew the Hernici. 

The governors of Aſia revolted from the king of Perſia. 
Ageſilaus was made general of the infantry of Taches king d 
Egypt, and Chabrias admiral of the fleet. Nectanebis, the ſon of the 
king of Egypt, fled to the king of Perſia, and was received by bim. 
Ageſilaus and Taches being befieged, the former made his way through 


Ap. Cladius wa 


cia, he 

The Romans, declared war againſt the Tyburtes, and freed them- 
ſelves in one battle from the Gauls ; in which T. Manlius, the fon of 
Imperioſus, took from a gigantic Gaul whom he had flain, his collar of 
gold, and put it on his own neck; from which, he was ſurnamed Tor- 
quatus : which ſo diſcouraged the Gauls, that they, with the Ty burtes 
abandoned the country. 

Alexander of Pherz gained a battle againſt the Athenians. 
| Q. Servilius Ahala was elected diftator, for the war againſt the 
Gauls, with whom enſued a fierce battle, in which the latter were put 
to flight, as were alſo the Tyburtes, by the valour of Pelelius,'to whom 
a triumph was decreed. 7 Ran 

Perdiccas was ſlain by the IIlyrians; Philip his brother, the ſon af 
Amyntas, ſucceeded, who reigned 24 years, and gained a victory ove! 
the Athenians, near Methone; a peace was concluded between them, 


SR and Illyrians, | 
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Dionyſius the younger, having reſtored peace to his ſtates, paſſed his 
time in a ſtate of inactivity: he founded two cities in Apulia. 

Ochus, the king of Perſia, removed many of the Jews out of Egypt, 
into Hyrcania. 

Xenophon died at Corinth, 

The Romans declared war againſt the Tarquinienſes. C. Sulpicius 
was elected conſul, to go againſt the Gauls, whom he defeated. Plau- 
tius triumphed over the Hernici. Fabius, not being ſufficiently upon 
his guard, was beat by the Tarquinienſes, Petilius, the tribune of the 
people, brought in a law to prevent factions. 

Dion, the ſon of Hipparinus, demanded aflitance of the Corin- 
 thians, againſt Dionyſus. 

The city of Taurominium, upon mount Taurus in Sicily, was 


The inhabitants of Byzantium, Rhodes, and iſlands of Cos and 
Chios, entered into a league againſt the Athenians. This war was 


called the war of the allies. Chabrias was flain in a battle. 


Philip, king of Macedon, took the city of Amphipolis, and deliver- 
ed up to the Olynthians, the cities of Phydna and Potidea ; he gave the 
name of Philippi to the city of Crenides : he diſcovered ſome gold 


| mines, and directed the working of them, by which he got every year 


a 1000 talents. 

The Romans declared war againſt the Faliſci. The Privernates were 
| vanquiſhed by C. Marius, and their city taken. 

Dion ſailed to Sicily with two loaded ſhips, and drove out Dionyſius's 
party who had 400 large fhips, 100,000 foot ſoldiers, and io, ooo horſe- 


| men; Dionyſius was abſent when Dion arrived there, but he returned, 


and was beat by the Syracuſans ; he would have made peace with 
Dion, who refuſed it. 
Alexander of Pherz was killed by his wife and brethren, Lyco- 
* and Tifyphon, who endeavoured to poſſeſs themſelves of Theſſaly. 
ut were oppoſed and driven out by Philip, by which he ſecured to him - 


ſelf the friendſhip of the Theſſalians. 

The Faliſci and Tarquinienſes, with the prieſt carrying the lighted 
torches and ſerpents before them, were put to flight by Fabius. C. 
Marcius Rutilus was choſen dictator; he was the firſt who was elected 
to that dignity from among the plebeians. He defeated the Tuſcans, who 
had joined themſelves to the Faliſci: he was honoured on that occaſion 
with a triumph, though not by the authority of the ſenate, 

A picked troop of Brutans made themſelves maſter of Lucania, 
which country from thence was called Aprutium. | 

Philiſtus, Dionyſius's general, was driven out of Syracuſe, and being 
beat by the inhabitants of it at ſea, he flew himſelf. Dionyſius, hav- 
ing in vain attempted ſeveral ways to ſettle his affairs, offered to ſur- 
render his fortreſs, upon condition that he might remove into Italy, 
with his dependants and effefts, which was accepted by Dion : but 


- | Dionyſius, having left the garriſon in the fortreſs, went into Italy; and 
| the Syracuſans were defeated in a battle that they gave Dion, and thoſe 


who were left in the fortreſs, having made a ſally, and pillaged a city, 
Dion revoked the promiſe he had made to them. 
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after reconciled himſelf to him; he was killed for being the ruin of the 
Sydonians, 40,000 of whom burned themſelves in their own City. 


Perſia. 
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The war of the allies in Greece increaſed, the Athenians having 
three generals, Chares, Timotheus, and Iphicrates. This war, which 
laſted four years, was ended by the mediation of the king of Perſia. 
Philip conquered the kings, of Thrace, of the Pœonians, and IIly. 
rians. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, the ſon of Philip of Macedon, wa 
2 on the ſame day that the temple of Diana was burned at 
eſus. ö | | 
Diodorus fixes at this time the ſacred war, the occaſion of which 
was thus: the Amphictions having condemned the Lacedæmonians 
and Phocians in a ſine, becauſe the firſt had poſſeſſed themſelves of Cad. 
mea, and the latter had taken part of the ground; Philomelius, 
induced the Phocians to pillage the temple of Delphos ; he alſo, van. 
quiſhed the Locrians in the firſt battle, and engaged the Lacedzmo. 
nians and Athenians to join him, JW 


for 
brit 
1 


- 


34 


The Tyburtes were brought ta an accommodation. They put the 

Tarquinienſes to the ſword. The Romans made the firſt alliance with 

the Samnites, | 

The Thebans ſubdued the Phocians and Locrians, Philomes threw 

himſelf down headlong, and died. 

Callippus, or Gylippus, aſſiſted by ſome Zacynthians, ſtrangled 

Dion, and ſucceeded him in the government of Syracuſe 13 months. 

T. Manlius Torquatus, ſon of L. Manlius, was elected dictator fax 

the war againſt the Cærites and Tarquinienſes. The Cærites obtained 
100 years, | 

Onamachus, the commander of the Phocians, fought with valour 

and ſucceſs, but was killed by his own ſoldiers : Phayllus, his ſon, ſuc- 

ceeded him. | 

Mauſolus, king of Caria, died, having reigned 24 years. Agteme- 

ſia, his wife, reigned after him 2 years. | 

Cherſobleptes, king of Thrace, gave up Cherſoneſus to the Athe- 

nians, 

Clearclius, tyrant of Heraclea in Pontus, after a reign of 12 years, 

was murdered by Chion, a diſciple of Plato. | 

Hipparinus, the eldeſt ſon of Dionyſius, arrived at Syracuſe, and 


reigned there two years. WS. 
fearful of the Tuſcans, choſe C. Julius 


The Romans, being 
dictator. 
Phayllus, the general of the Phocians, was defeated. 

The Lacedæmonians defeated the Megalopolitans. 

The Faliſci were beat. The Tarquinienſes obtained a truce for 40 


ars. 
"The Thebans were aſſiſted by the Perſian king. Ochus ſent Artax- 
erxes with an army to ſuppreſs the rebellious Phœnicians and inhabi- 
tants of the iſland of Cyprus. 
Tenes, king of Sidon, revolted from the king of Perſia, but ſoon 


Popillius defeated the Gauls. 
Protagoras, king of Salam 


is, ſubmitted himſelf to the king of 


Evagoras being removed to another government, was killed. 
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The Greeks entered Italy, and vanquiſhed the Latins. Camillus 
obliged the Gauls to fly. M. Valerius, a military tribune, about 23 
years old, in a ſingle combat killed a Gaul, who had challenged any 
Roman to fight with him: it is ſaid that a raven, by continually flying 
againſt the face of the Gaul, was the occaſion of his obtaining that 
victory; from which Valerius afterwards had the name of Corvus. 

Mentor was rewarded by Ochus, who made him governor of the 
lower Afia. - He reduced to the king's obedience all the revolted cities, 
and reconciled Artabazus and Memnon, to the king. b 

Philip of E — ui; — of the cities of Chalcidia. 

Spartacus, king of Pontus, died, having reię ears; Paryſades 
erde him, — reigned 38 years. * "7, 

Valerius, tho' he was not more than 23 years old, was made conſul. 
The Romans renewed their alliance with the Carthaginians. 

Philip ſubdued the cities of the Helleſpont, and by cunning and 
treaſon poſſeſſed himſelf of Olynthia. He celebrated the olympic games, 
and treated his friends at them with great generoſity. 

Plato died, aged 81 years, and was ſucceeded by Speuſippus, 

The war againſt the Phocians, which was called the holy war, and 
had laſted 10 years, was concluded. C 

Dionyſus recovered Syracuſe, 10 years after his expulſion. 

Philip was admitted into the aſſembly of the Amphictions, where 
he gave the 2 votes that the Phocians had in that aſſembly, 

The Syracuſans obtained from the Corinthians, Timoleon for their 
general, who killed his brother for attempting to be a tyrant. 

L. Furius was elected dictator againſt the Aurunci ; he vowed to 
build a temple to Juno Moneta, if he ſucceeded againſt the Aurunci ; 
he accordingly defeated them, and built the temple. | 

Timoleon, from being reduced to the greateſt extremity, reſtored his 
affairs, | | 

Philip ravaged the country of the Illyrians. 25 

The Samnites having invaded the Sidicini, and the Campanians who 
aſſiſted them, the latter having been defeated by the Samnites, made 
a tender of themſelves to the Romans, who thereon declared war 
againſt the Samnites, who were defeated by Valerius; but Cornelius 
the conſul, having ſuffered himſelf to be ſurrounded by the enemy, 
near Saticula, he was delivered by P. Decius, a military tribune ; who 
made a diverſion, by poſſeſſing himſelf of an high ground, from which 
by night he made a ſafe retreat. The Romans afterwards obtained 
many victories over the Samnites. The Carthaginians preſented a 
crown of gold to Jupiter Capitolinus. A triumph was decreed in ho- 
nour of the two conſuls. The people of Capua, demanded of the 
Romans a garriſon for the defence of their country. Timoleon re- 
ſcued the Syracuſans from the tyranny with which they were oppreſſed. 
Dionyſius arrived at Corinth, and eſtabliſhed a democracy, and created 
the archons of Jupiter Olympus at Amphipolis : they ſubſiſted 300 


years. 
Philip made Thrace tributary. 

Dionyſius IT. the tyrant, was drove out of Sicily. | 
C. Martius went into Campania, and ordered home ſome ſoldiers, who 


had formed a deſign to ſeize upon Capua; but they, ſuſpecting his deſign, 
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entered into a conſpiracy, and choſe T. Quintius for their commander; 


but Valerius Corvus, the dictator, appeaſed the ſedition. 
Arymbas, king of the Moloſſians, died, after a reign of 10 
he was ſucceeded by Alexander, the brother of Olympias, Philips 
wife, in the place of Eacidas, ſon of Arymbas, and father of Pyrrhus. 
Timoleon defeated Icetas and Leptines. The Carthaginians made 
great preparations for a war againſt Sicily. . 
Epicurus was born. See his life in Diogenes Laertius. 
Plautius fought with ſucceſs againſt the Volſci, The Samnites being 
defeated by A:milius, were obliged to conclude a peace with the Ro. 
mans, who permitted them to make war againſt the Sidicini. The Ro. 
mans having refuſed to accept of ſome cities that had offered to ſub. 
mit to them, they joined themſelves to the Latins. The conſuls abdi. 
cated their conſulſhip, on-which an interregnum enſued. 
Pexedorus, having diſpoſſeſſed his filter, reigned at Caria 4 years, or 
rather 7. 


Philip beſieged the city of Perinthus, and ſoon after that of By. 


1zantium. ö 


The Romans fought againſt the Latins. Manlius cauſed his ſon to 
die, becauſe he had fought contrary to his orders. P. Decius Mus de. 
voted himſelf to the Dii Manes, and was killed in battle by the Latins. 
The Latins were beat, and ſurrendered themſelves to the Romans; as 
did alſo the Campanians. | 

The Athenians, offended at the breaking of the peace, ſent aſſiſtance 
to Byzantium againſt Philip. The people of the iſland of Chios, Cos, 
and Rhodes, and many others, alſo ſent forces to Byzantium, which 
obliged Philip to conclude a peace. | ; 
The Carthaginians, having ſent an army of 70,000 men, and 10,000 
chariots into Sicily, were defeated by Timoleon ; which occaſioned 3 
conſternation throughout Carthage. 

Ochus, the king of Perſia, being murdered ; he was ſucceeded by Arſes. 

Anaxarchus became very famous. 

The conſuls put the revolted Latins to flight. P. Philo, received the 
ſubmiſſion of the Latins, and entered Rome in triumph. Æmilius left 
the ſiege of the city of Pedum, and demanding a triumph was refuſed; 


| but he was appointed dictator, which he gave up to P. Philo, his col- 


league: the latter inſtituted ſeveral laws extremely agreeable to the 
plebeians, but as much the reverſe to the Patricians. 

Timoleon having driven the revolted troops out of Sicily, put an end 
to the tyranny, and reſtored the affairs of that iſland. 

The Latins, and their aſſociates were entirely ſubdued ; part of whom 
were fined, and the reſt united to the Romans. The two conſuls tri- 
umphed. They took the braſs beaks of the ſhips, that belonged to the 
Antiates, called in Latin roſtra, and with them adorned the pulpit, 
from which the tribunes harangued the people ; whence it was ever 
after called the roſtra: they alſo erected two ſtatues in honour of the 
two conſuls. 

Philip gained a victory over the Athenians and Bœotians, near Che- 
ronia, and-afterwards made a peace with them. 

The veſtal Minutia, upon a ſuſpicion of unchaſtity was buried alive. 

All the Greeks choſe Philip for their general =_ the Perſians. 


Timoleon, having governed Syracuſe 8 years, 1 
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. Cale, were fubdued, a were alſo the 
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Philip, aſter a reign of 24 years, was murdered, by Pauſanias, at 
the city of Æge, in Macedonia, during the celebration of the games. 
Darius Codomanus, the ſon of Arſanes, and the laſt king of Perſia, 
reigned 6 years: he was the great grandſon of Darius Nothus. - 

A er the Great began his reign, which laſted 12 years. 
The Sidinici were ſubdued by Valerius, who ſeized upon the city 


| of Cale. ; 


Archidamus, king of Lacedzmon, died 'in Italy, as he was goin 
to affiſt the Tarentines ; he had reigned 23 years. His fon Agie relanad 
after him ꝙ years. | 
Alexander went into Bœotia. He received deputies from Athens, 
one of whom was Demoſthenes, and gave them a favourable anſwer. 
The Greeks aſſembled at Corinth; Alexander was appointed to com- 
mand their army againſt the Perſians. 2 8 
Darius Codomanus commanded the Perſian army. That prince had 
put Bagoas, the eunuch, to whom he was indebted for his crown, to 
death, for having murdered Ochus. That eunuch periſhed by the 
poiſon which he had prepared to deſtroy Darius. Memnon, de- 


ſtopped in his progreſs by Parmenio. 
Alexander made war againſt the Thracians, and ſubdued the re- 


volted Thebans: . this war was ended by the deſtruction of Thebes. 


He conſulted the gods of Macedon, concerning the event of the war, 


and celebrated games for ꝙ days, in honour of the muſes. 
I The mhabitants of Gallia Ciſilpina made an alliance with the Ro- 


mans. 

The Samnites began new diſturbances. 
Alexander paſſed his army through Aſia; it conſiſted of 30, ooo foot 
ſoldiers, 4500 horſemen. He left Antipater in Greece, with 12,000 


foot and 15,000 horſe. Memnon adviſed Darius to ravage all the 


country, that the enemy might not be able to enter it; but Darius diſ- 
approved of his counſel. The firſt battle between that king and Alex- 
ander, was at the paſſage of the river Granicus, in Phrygia the Great, 
where the Perſians were beat. The city of Sardis was ſurrendered to 
Alexander, by Mythrenes, the governor of it; and the cities of Miletus 
and Hallicarnaſſus were taken, and all lower Afia ſubmitted to him. 
Memnon ravaged the iflands' of Cyclades, in the Archipelago, in 


order to ſtrengthen the war againſt Europe: he died in that expedition. 


Darius killed Charidemus, for being too free in giving his advice con- 


cerning the Athenian war. 


Darius had 400,000 foot, and 100,000 cavalry. 15 
Alexander being fick, was cured by Philip his Phyſician. A ſecond 
battle between Darius and Alexander, near the river Iſſus, in Cilicia; 
in which Darius was defeated, and his mother, wife, and children were 
taken priſoners. 
The Romans being apprehenſive of a war with the Gauls, made 
P. Papirius Craſſus their dictator. 


of Epirus, who conquered, them and afterwards made an alliance with 


the Romans. 


Alexander 


ſpifing Alexander on account of his youth, ravaged Aſia; but was 


The Samnites and the Lucanians made war againſt Alexander, king 
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Alexander went into Egypt, and took the city of Tyre, - after a ſiege 
of 7 months. Epheſtion gave the crown of Tyre to Ballonymus. 
| Agis, king of Lacedzmon, favouring the part of Darius, ſubdue 
to him the iſland of Crete. | | 
| Amyntas, the Macedonian, being an exile in Egypt, was killed as he 

was preparing for a war. | : 

The Greeks ſent a crown of gold to Alexander. He took the City 
of Gaza. - | | 

Taddua, the high-prieſt of the Jews, met Alexander as he was ad. 
vancing to Jeruſalem. N | | | 

Alexander, after having offered up ſacrifices in the temple of Jer. 
ſalem, left Andromachus governor of it, who was afterwards. ki 
by the Samaritans, 3 Co acl | 

Alexander returned into Egypt, and revenged the death of the go. 
vernor of it. ® | 

A great many of the Roman ladies poiſoned their huſbands ; a female 
ſlave accuſed 170 of them to Q. Fabius Maximus, who all ſuffered 
death. This was the firſt example of ſuch a crime. | 
Alexander ſent Amyntas into Macedonia, to enroll the ſoldiers. He 
built the city of Alexandria. Darius deſired a peace, but was refuſed; 
his wife died this year. The battle of Arbela was fought between 
Alexander and Darius, in which the latter was entirely defeated, and 
he with difficulty eſcaped. 

The beginning of the war of the Privernates, who were commanded 
by Bitruvius Baccus Fundanus. 
The new troubles of Greece were appeaſed by Antipater. 
| Memnon, the governor of Thrace, revolted. Every thing being 


quiet in Thrace, Antipater went into Greece; and fought againſt the 
Lacedzmonians with ſucceſs. 

Alexander poſſeſſed himſelf of Suſa, and placed himſelf on the 
throne of Darius. He paſſed into Perſia, and — the city of 


 {Perſepolis, and ſet fire to the palaces, and then marched in purſuit of 
Darius, who, as he was flying before him, was ſtabbed by Beſſus, go- 
vernor of Bactria. | 71 
| Tfocrates died at the age of 106 years. According to Suidas. 
| Befſus made himſelf king, and reduced Bactria. Alexander ſubdued 
| Hyrcania, and took all the cities of it as far as the Caſpian ſea, The 
Greeks, who had ſerved under Darius, ſubmitted to Alexander. That 
prince affected the manners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, A conſpira- 
cy was formed againſt his life, by Dymnus, and Nicomachus, but it 
was diſcovered to Philotas, the ſon of Parmenio, who were both put to 
death by the king's order, becauſe the former had neglected to acquaint 
him of the conſpiracy. p 

The Palæpolitans, who built and inhabited the cities of Cumæ and 
Neapolis, now Naples, declared war againſt the Romans. 
Alexander ſubdued the country of Paropamiſus, and paſſed the 
mountain of Caucaſus, where he founded a city, which he called 
Alexandria, X 
Beſſus the murderer of Darius, was delivered up to Alexander, 
who gave him up to Oxatres, the brother of Darius, who put him to 
death. Alexander paſſed into India, 1 
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The Romans declared war againſt the Palzpolitans, and gave the 
command of their army to Q. Publius Philo ; and to Cornelius Len- 
tulus, that of the forces which they ſent againſt the Samnites. M. 
Claudius Marcellus was made dictator to hold the aſſembly of the 
people, to chooſe the magiſtrates. He abdicated his office on ac- 
count of the Ry of his election. 

Alexander defeated and took Porus priſoner, a famous Indian prince, 
and founded ſeveral cities in India. He built ſhips and fitted out a fleet. 
Alexander would willingly have paſſed beyond the river Ganges, but his 
army being extremely againſt it, he was forced to decline it. He re- 
turned back, ſubdued the Oxydracæ, and other nations, divided 
his army, and put a part of it under the command of Nearchus, who 
was appointed to guard the coaſts. 

Calanus, an Indian philoſopher, with Alexander's leave, burned 
himſelf alive. Harpalus the governor of Egypt, fled into Greece, 
where he was taken and put to death by Antipater. 

Alexander, king of Epirus, brother to Olympias the mother of 
Alexander the Great, went into Italy where he was killed by the Lu- 
canians who afterwards ſubmitted themſelves to the Romans, The 
proconſul Publicus, vanquiſhed the Palzpolitans, and took their city ; 
he was the firſt proconſul to whom the honour of a triumph was decreed. 

Alexander the Great, after the conqueſt of India, recruited his army 
in Perſia, and marched through Media to Ecbatan which was 250 
furlongs in circumference. 

Hepheſtion, the favourite of Alexander, died through his intem- 
perance, and was greatly lamented by him: he ſent his body 
to Babylon, and ordered Perdiccas to inter it with great funeral pomp. 

Alexander ſubdued the Coſſeans, whom the king of Perſia could ne- 
ver conquer. 

Eight thouſand Greek ſoldiers, who were ſent by Alexander, landed 
in Laconia at the mouth of the Tenarus, and ravaged the country, 
having choſen Leoſthenes for their general. 

The Romans declared war againſt the Veſtini. The conſul L. Fu- 
rius Camillus being ſick, L. Papirius Curſor was made dictator to com- 
mand the army againſt the Samnites. 


Papirius being adviſed by one of thoſe who had the care of the 
birds which were made uſe of by the augurs, to renew the auſpices 
which had been performed on his election, returned to Rome, leaving che 
command of the army during his abſence with Q. Fabius and M. Rul- 
lianus ; Fabius, not willing to let ſlip ſuch an opportunity, attacked and 
| defeated the enemy. The dictator, who had left him orders not to fight, 
on his return would have put Fabius to death for his diſobedience, but 
was oppoſed by the ſoldiers. 

Fabius fled to Rome, where he was followed by the dictator; and 
was pardoned 2 the ſolicitation of the people. Papirius returned 
to the army, appeaſed the ſedition of the ſoldiers, and gained a victory 
over the Samnites, for which he was honoured with a triumph. 

The Chaldeans being under an uneaſy apprehenſion of Alexander's 
— to Babylon, would have prevented it, but were unable. 


324' Ambaſſadors from Catthage, and all parts of the world, were 


ſent to Alexander to do homage to him, and to preſent him with 
golden crowns, by way of paying him divine honours, 
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riſon that was in the city. 


the exiled Greeks, except thoſe who had 


der; which gave riſe to a war, which was fi 
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Alexander expended 1 2,000 talents on the funeral of Hepheſtion, 
Alexander died, having reigned 12 years and 7 months. Syſigamhy 

the mother of Darius, on hearing of the death of Alexander, fiary;} 

herſelf to death. 

Alexander, though he was not diſpoſed to appoint a ſucceſſor, heyy 
gave his ring or ſignet to Perdiccas, who at firſt chiefly governed; bu 
the Macedonians choſe Aridæus king, the ſon of Philip by Phillina, ; 


{ Theflalian, a man without courage or abilities; his election was op. 


poſed at firſt, but ſoon after approved. 
Aridzus, who obtained the name of Philip, took Perdiccas for hi 


| governor. The generals of Alexander divided amongſt themſelves th 


conqueſts of that prince; they gave Egypt to Ptolomy Lagus, Sym 
to Laomedon of Mitylene, M Sa to PR Media to Pithon, Papi 
gonia Cappadocia and all the bordering conntries to Eumenes, Pan. 
philia and Phrygia Major to Antigonus, Caria to Caſſander, Lydia u 
Meleager, Phrygia on the Helleſpont to Leonatus, Thrace to Lyſinz. 


chus, Macedonia to Antipater, and the other provinces of the Upyer 
| Aſia, to them who were the governors of it. Seleucus was made ye. 


neral of the cavalry of the Allies. Craterus had been fent by Alexa. 
der into Cilicia, with 10,000 diſbanded foldiers, | 

From this year, the reign of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, the ſon d 
Lagus, is reckoned, which continued 40 years. 

iogenes, the cynic, died on the ſame day and year as Alexander did, 

A truce was concluded between the Romans and Samnites. 

The Greeks, whom Alexander had ſent into Upper Aſia, revolte, 
Python was ſent to reduce them, with orders to diſtribute the pai 
among his Macedonian ſoldiers ; which was accordingly done, bu 
againſt his will. | | 

In Europe, the inhabitants of the iſle of Rhodes ſeized on the gu: 


ven orders to recall i 
— guilty of ſacrilege; 
which orders being communicated to the aſſembly, was approved «i 
by the majority of the Greeks, except the ÆEtolians and Athenian, 
who had, on receiving notice of the death of Alexander, revolted, 
Leoſthenes, the Athenian general, having under his command 800 
men, beſides cavalry, that he had got to his aſſiſtance from Theſſaly 
put the Greeks upon recovering their liberty, on the death of Alexa. 
by the Athen. 
ans. Antipater, in order to oppoſe them, called into his aid Crater 
and Philotas, but in the attempt was defeated by them, and forced t 
ſecure himſelf at Lamia, a city of Theſſalia; where he was beſieged 
by Leoſthenes, who, in the courſe of the fiege, was ſlain by a ſtone 
Amphilius ſucceeded him in the command, Ptolemy Lagus, being fu- 
picious of Perdiccas, joined himſelf with Antipater. 

A. Cornelius Avina, the dictator, defeated the Samnites. The Greek 


Alexander, a little before his death, had 


loſt two naval battles. 
Demoſthenes was recalled from baniſhment, and honourably receivel 
by the Athenians. | 

The Lacedzmonians beat the Greeks in a battle near Cranon, in 
Theſſaly. The Athenians ſued for a peace, Demoſthenes fled - 
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the ifland of Calauria, where he poiſoned himſelf, Ariftotle died at 
Chalcide, aged 63 ; he was ſucceeded by Theophraſtus. 

Perdiccas defeated Ariarathes, the governor of Cappadocia, and gave 


chat province to Eumenes. Cyrene became ſubje& to Prolemy. Per- 


diccas married Cleopatra, the fiſter of Alexander, notwithſtanding he 
was engaged to Nicza, the daughter of Antipater. | 

Perdiccas wanted to make himſelf king of the empite. Antipater 
and Craterus made war againſt the Ztolians ; Antigonus joined with 
the former ; a peace was concluded. The three generals united in op- 
poling Perdiccas's deſign of _ war againſt Ptolemy. Alexander's 
corpſe was carried into Egypt; Ptolemy ſent it to Alexandria. Perdic- 


eas attacked Ptolemy, and ſent Eumenes into Helleſpont againſt Anti- 


pater and Craterus, who were aſſiſted by Nectas and Neoptolemus ; 
the latter of whom was ſlain in a battle with Eumenes, as was alſo 
Craterus by Eumenes. Perdiccas was killed, as he was paſſing the 
Nile. The Macedonians appointed Pithon and Aridzus to be the 
tutors of Alexander's ſon, who was acknowledged king. Eumenes 
and Electas were proſcribed, as public enemies. Attalus, who com- 
manded a naval army, took Tyre. 

The Roman army with the conſuls was ſurrounded by the Samnites 
at a place fince known by the name of the Caudine Forks, and 
— 0 to paſs one by one under the yoke, to their great diſgrace and 

i 


5 The Etolians, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of Theſſaly, were de- 
feated by Polyſperchon. Eurydice, the wife of Ariſtidæus, obliged 
Pithon to quit his government. Antipater was put in his place, who 
divided the government, and appointed Antigonus general of the ar- 
my, who marched againſt Eumenes, and forced him to ſhut himſelf 
up in Nora, a caſtle in Cappadocia. Ptolomy ſeized upon Phœnice. 
Antigonus, having defeated Eumenes, attacked Alectas and Attalus, 
and beat them in Pidg. Antigonus made Polyſperchon governor of 
the empire; Caſſander being offended at the preference given to the 
latter, joined himſelf to Ptolemy. Polyſperchon cauſed Olympias, 
Alexander's mother, to come back, to take upon her the care of her 
grandſon. Antipater _ dead, Antigonus made new diſturbances. 
Aridzus beſieged Cyzicus, but was not able to take it. | 

The Romans being greatly exaſperated at the diſgrace that they had 
ſuſtained laſt year by the Samnites, ſent Papirius againſt them, who 
defeated and obliged them in their turns to paſs under the yoke. | 
Eumenes being reconciled to Antigonus, he re- eſtabliſned his affairs, 
Antigonus diſſipated the royal money. Polyſperchon reſtored the liber- 
ties of the cities, recalled the exiles, and made a friendſhip with Eu- 
menes. 

The Samnites were ſubdued, Satricum taken, and a truce for 2 
years concluded between them and the Romans. 

Nicanor being ſent by Caſſander to Athens, ſeized on the fortreſs of 
Pirzus, and put a garriſon into it. 
Alexander, Poly ſperchon's fon, marched with an army into Attica. 
Caſſander arrived with Antigonus's fleet at Virzus, which Polyſper- 
chon beſieged ; but being in want of provifions, he went into Pelo- 
ponneſus, and beſieged Megalo lis; but he did not ſuccced. Clitus; 


Polyſperchon's general, defcated Nicanor, the general of Caffander, and 
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in the end was beat by Antigonus. Eumenes fled, and Antigong 


tranſported his forces into Perſia, The Athenians ſurrendered to (x 
ſander, who appointed Demetrius Phalereus governor of their city, 

The Apulians ſubmitted to the Romans. Agathocles, the fon 9 
Carcinus, who as well as his father was a potter, after having ber 
choſen general ſeveral times, made himſelf tyrant of Syracuſe, 
Eumenes declared war againſt Antigonus. | 
L. ÆEmilius was elected diftator, and routed the army of the San. 
nites near Saticula. | 

Antigonus had an engagement with Eumenes, the ſucceſs of which 
was es. 8 

Caſſander gave up the fiege of Tegea, marched into Macedon; 
laid fiege to the city of Pydna, where Olympias was retired wit 
Roxana, and the ſon of Alexander the Great, and corrupted t: 
ſoldiers of Polyſperchon. The Epirots were the occaſion of ad 


des, their king's, loſing Epirus. ZEacides had ſent ſuccours to Olyn, 


pias, but they mutinied, and ſurrendered themſelves to Caſſander, yy 


took Pydna, and put Olympias to death. 
Caflander married Theflalonica, and a little after went into Pe. 


ponneſus. 


Q. Fabius was choſen dictator. The Romans beſieged and took 8. 
ticula. The inhabitants of Sora ſeparated themſelves from the San. 
nites. Fabius feigned to ſet fire to the tents of his army, with a vier 
to animate his ſoldiers, to reimburſe their loſs by their enemies, au 
not to think of a retreat; which had the deſired effect, and the San. 
nites were defeated. | 

In Greece, Caſſander rebuilded Thebes, 20 years after it had bez 
deitroyed ; he alſo founded the city of Caſſandria, in Macedonia. 

In Aſia, Antigonus marched againſt Eumenes, overcame him in: 
battle, took him priſoner, and carried him to Antigonus, who put 
him to death. He went afterwards into Media, where he did the 
ſame by Python, who had been troubling that ſtate, He alſo appointed 
governors, and deprived Peuceſtas of his government. 

The iſlend of Rhodes was very near being deſtroyed by a ger 
inundation. | 

Antigonus came to Babylon, where he was honourably received by 
Seleucus, the governor of it; who, upon his being called upon to a. 
der an account of his government to Antigonus, fled to Ptolemy ; and 
being aſſiſted by him, and joined by Caſſander, he prepared for a wa; 


| againſt Antigonus and a part of Egypt, with a fleet of 100 ſhip 


Antigonus prepared for the war; Alexander, the ſon of Polyſpercho 
came to him, and made an alliance with him: they threatened Calan 
der with making war, unleſs he ſuffered the cities of Greece to hai 
their liberty. | | 

Apollonides commanded the army of Caſſander, and ſubdued tit 
cities of Arcadia, | 

Alexander went over to Caſſander, in hopes of obtaining the go 
vernment of Peloponneſus. 

Polyclitus, Seleucus's general, gained a battle by land, and anothe 
by ſeg.” > | 
The city of Sora was taken by the Romans, through the treaſon 
a deſerter. | L 


ice Lucera was admitted to capitulate. C. Mœnius was appointed dic- 
Chnft tator, to inquire into and puniſh crimes committed againſt the ſtate; 
but being himſelf accuſed, he abdicated his dictatorſhip, and upon 
being tried was acquitted, | 

Ariſtodemus, Antigonus's general, joined himſelf with the Ztolians, 
and declared war againſt Alexander. The inhabitants of Dyma, quit- 
ting the party of Caſſander, were beſieged by Alexander; during which 
he was murdered by Alexion, a Sicyonian : but Crateſipolis, his wife, 
after his death aſſumed the command of his army, and behaved with 
manly courage. X | 
Caſſander aſſembled the ſcattered Arcananians, and oppoſed Glau- 
cias, king of the Illyrians. The Arcananians were beat by the Etoli- 
ans, and put to the ſword, contrary to a promiſe given. 

Caſſander ſent ſuccours into Caria. Antigonus left his ſon Deme- 
trius in Syria, with the old ſoldiers of Alexander, and marched into 
Aſia againſt Caſſander. 
| The Agrigentines in Sicily, and the other cities of that country, 
declared war againſt Agathocles. The Lacedzmonians gave the com- 
| mand of their army to Acrotatus, the fon of Cleomenes, who govern- 
ing with tyranny, was depoſed. The Agrigentines agreed with Aga- 
thocles, whoſe power gradually increaſed. 

C. Pcetilius Libo, the dictator, reduced the city of Nola. Colonies 
[were ſent to Sueſſa and Pontia. 
312| The Callantians, inhabitants of Pontus, in the neighbourhood of 
Thrace, revolted from Lyſimachus, who reduced them again to their 
obedience. Antigonus ſent Theleſphorus to command in Peloponneſus, 
and to ſet the inhabitants at liberty. The Epirots were defeated by 
Philip, the general of Caſſander, and Zacidas, their king, was killed. 
| Antigonus poſſeſſed himſelf of the eities of Caria. 


The SEVENTH EPOCHA. 


Here commences the ſuventh and laſt Epocha of ancient hiftery. IF hich is called the 
ara of the Seleucidæa, auben Seleucus Nicauor, one of Alexander the Great's gc- 
nerals, rendered himſelf abſolute maſter of Babylon, and was ſoon after declored 
ling of Syria. This Epocha <vas alſo by the Jeaus called the æra of contrad?s, 
becauſe they <were obliged to uſe it in all their contracts, and civil wvritings. It 
is uſed in both the books of Maccabees, with this difference, that it begins in ile 
firſt book, at the month Niſan, or our March; and in the ſecond avith the month 
Tizri, or our September; the firſfl computation Leing fix months earlier than the 
fecond, | | 


During this Epocha, which centains 312 years, ſeveral cery great revol:tiins 
hatpened. The kingdoms that <were raiſed cut of the ruins of Alexander's mo- 
narchy, after having gained a conſiderable height, fell again, and with them all 

the ſplendor of Greece : when the Roman republic, which had languifked till then, 
grew powerful, and became the greateſt empire that has been ever known. 


Beforef IHE Tuſcan war commenced. Valerius marched againſt the 


at Samnites. C. Junius Bubuclus was elected dictator. Appius 
312] Claudius and Plautius, both cenſors, made themſelves famous by their 
F 3 noble 
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[noble actions: the former made the famous highway from Rome tg 


Capua, and from him called Appia via, befides a famous aqueduQ, 
Plautius reſigned the office of cenſor, becauſe he had been irregularly 


- choſen, and Claudius remained ſole cenſor. 


Antigonus reſtored the cities of Greece to their liberty. He endea. 
voured, but in vain, to paſs into Macedonia, 

The rebellious Cyreneans were reduced by Ptolemy, who alſo ſub. 
dued the iſland of Cyprus, by the aſſiſtance of Seleucus ; he defeated 
Demetrius, near Gaza, and made himſelf mafter of Pheenice. 

In Europe, Theleſphorus, who commanded the fleet of Antigonus, 
quitted his party. Ptolemy declared war. 

Alectas, after the death of Æacidas, was made king of Epirus; 
with whom Caſſander made an alliance. Seleucus poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Babylon, and with a ſmall number of men defeated Nicanor the ye. 
neral ; Antigonus took Media, Suſiana, and many other cities. Be. 
metrius beat Celles, a general of Ptolemy. Antigonus returned to 
Egypt, as did alſo Ptolemy, Antigonus ſent Athenzas againſt the 
Arabs, but that expedition did not end as well as it began. Deme- 
trius was reconciled. He was taken by Antigonus, and ſent to 
Babylon. 

Agathocles, by a ſtratagem, ſeized upon the city of Meſſene. The 
Carthaginians made an incurſion into Sicily, the inhabitants of 
which they treated with great cruelty. Agathocles diſtrefled the Car. 
thaginians. | 

The Roman ſenate granted the people two magiſtrates, and 
two laws : by the firſt, the people were permitted to chooſe fix military 
tribunes ; the ſecond was to appoint two officers to take care of the na- 
val affairs. | 

The Tuſcans were defeated. 

Caſſander, Lyſimachus, and Ptolemy concluded a peace with An- 
tigonus. - | 

Caſſander killed Roxana and her ſon Alexander. | 

The Carthaginians beat Agathocles, near the river Himera. 

The Tuſcans were ſubdued by Q. Fabius, who had ſent his brother 
in a diſguiſe to take a view of their country; he ſlew 60,000 of them 
in one battle. Marcius took ſeveral cities from the Samnites. 

Papirius Curſor was made dictator. | | 

Agathocles removed the war from Sicily into Africa, where, when 
he had landed, he burned his fleet, that his ſoldiers being deprived of 
the means of a retreat, might fight with the more courage. 
Carthaginians ſuſtained ſeveral defeats, recalled Hamilcar from Sicily, 
who was afterwards vanquiſhed by Agathocles, and ſacrificed their 
children to Saturn. 

Antigonus began a new war againſt Ptolemy. A general of An- 
tigonus, named Ptolemy, left him, and took Caſſander with him. 

Polyſperchon engaged Barſina, the widow of Alexander the Great, 
to come to him at Pergama, with her ſon Hercules, whom he pro- 
claimed king. 

Nicocles was put to death in Cyprus, by Ptolemy's order. 

Paryſades, king of Boſporus being dead, his three ſons, Satyrus, 
Prytanis, and Eumelus contended for the kingdom; Eumelus, who ſur- 
vived his brothers, reigned 5 years. | 


L. Papirius 
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L. Papirius was made dictator, and obtained a great victory over the 


"Some 4 and took from them their gold and filver ſhiclds. Fabius 


ſubdued the Tuſcans. Peruſia was taken. 

Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, retook all the cities of Cilicia, and 
killed Ptolemy, the ſon of his brother Antigonus, who had quitted his 
— Poly ſperchon, — the perſuaſion of Caſſander, murdered 

ercules, the ſon of Alexander. ö | 

Cleomenes, king of Lacedzmon, died having reigned 60 years, and 
10 months. 

The diviners of Sicily predicted to Hamilcar, that he ſhould ſup the 
next day at Syracuſe ; that prince was defeated in battle the next day, 
and putto death at Syracuſe. The Agrigentines endeavoured to deliver 
themſelves from the tyranny of the Carthaginians and Agathocles; the 
life of the latter was in great danger in A es from his own ſoldiers, 
_ revolted, but he appeaſed the mutineers, and re-eſtabliſhed his 

alrs. a | 
Fabius gained a victory over the Marſi and Pelegni, and P. Decius 
over the Tarquinienſes. Fabius made peace with exe Umbri. 

Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, ſet the cities of Greece at liberty ; but 
ſoon after he made an alliance with Caſſander, and again diſtreſſed 
them greatly. Cleopatra, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great, was killed 
by Antigonus, as ſhe was upon the point of marrying Ptolemy. 
Agathocles again defeated the Carthaginians, and killed Ophellas, 
king of Cyrene. Bomilcar was ſlain, as he was endeayouring to make 
himſelf maſter of Carthage. 
L. Volumnius made war with ſucceſs againſt the Salentines ; and 
Fabius, who was continued in his office, ſubdued the Samnites. 
Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, after he had got poſſeſſion of Py- 
ræus, and had raiſed the ſiege of Munichia, reſtored the city of Athens 
to its liberty, of which it had been deprived 15 years. 
Demetrius Phalereus retreated to Ptolemy. 
Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, entered the city of Athens, on 
the 11th of May, which day they afterwards decreed to be kept as a 
feſtival in honour of him; ſuch was the ſervile flattery of the Atheni- 
ans to their kings. He afterwards went into Cyprus, and defeated 
Menelaus, Ptolemy's general, took ſeveral cities, and beat Ptolemy 
at ſea. The reaſon why Antigonus and Demetrius did not aſſume the 
— of kings, as well as Agathocles, was becauſe they made others 
ngs. 
Agathocles, who had taken Utica, and paſſed into Sicily, from 
whence he had been obliged to remove, to aſſiſt his ſon, Archagathus, 
whom he had left in Africa, finding his attempts proved inſufficient, 
was determined to have returned to Sicily, with his younger ſon, He- 
raclides ; but his foldiers being appriſed of his intentions, ſeized on 
him, and kept him in cuſtody ; however they afterwards had compaſſion 
on him, and reſtored him to his liberty, when he fled into Sicily, where 
he revenged himſelf on his army, by maſſacring all their wives and 
children, becauſe they had, on his flying from them, put his two ſons 
to death, 

Diodorus obſerves, that Agathocles loſt both his army and his chil- 

dren the ſame month, and the ſame day of the month, on which he 
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treacherouſly murdered Ophellas, and brought over his army to him, 
that he had raiſed to aſſiſt him. 

Marcius defeated the Hernici. The two conſuls gained a victory 
over the Samnites. The Romans concluded a third alliance with the 
Carthaginians. | 

Antigonus failed ſor Egypt with a great number of infantry aboard 
his ſhips ; but being hindered by various accidents from reaching that 
place, he returned to Syria, 0 
Agathocles being driven to great diſtreſs, ſued in vain to the Sici. 
lians for a peace, but obtained one from the Carthaginians. 

The Samnites were twice beat. A ſtatue was erected in the capitol 
of Rome, in honour of Hercules. 

Antigonus, enraged at the Rhodians, becauſe they had refuſed to 
aſſiſt him in his war againſt Cyprus, ſent his ſon Demetrius to beſiege 
them ; but they nobly defended themſelves. | 

Agathocles obtained a victory over Dinocrates, the Sicilian general, 
and put the remainder of the conquered army to death, after they had 
delivered up their arms on a promiſe of pardon from him. 

A peace was made between the Romans and Samnites. The conſuls 
vanquiſhed the Equi, and took 41 cities in 60 days. 

Demetrius continued the fiege of Rhodes, and invented ſeveral mi. 
litary engines; amongſt others, a curious large one, called Helepolis : 
but at length, the vigorous reſiſtance of the beſieged obliged him to 
conclude a peace with them, on condition that they ſhould afford 
aſſiſtance to his father Antigonus. 

Agathocles maſſacred the inhabitants of Lepari, and did not even 
ſpare the temples of the gods; but a tempeſt deſtroyed his ſhips, as 
they were carrying away the ſpoils. 

Demetrius went to the aſſiſtance of the Greeks. 

Eumelus, king of Boſporus Cimmerius, dicd, having reigned 6 
years, Spartacus ſucceeded him, who reigned 20. 

Seleucus founded the city of Antioch, Laodicæa, Apamea, Edeſſa, 
Berea, and Pella. 

The Romans ſent colonies to Sora, Alba, and alſo into the country 
of the Equi. 

Demetrius reſtored the cities of Greece to their liberties. Aſter he 
had undertaken the rebuilding of Sicyone, he changed the ſite of it 
to another part, as he did alſo by Corinth, and many other cities. 
Cleonymus, the Spartan, defeated the Lucanians, beſieged the city 
of Tarentum, and rejected the friendſhip of Demetrius and Cal- 
ſander. ' 

C. Junius Bubulcus was choſen dictator for the war againſt the Xqui, 
who had refuſed to receive the colony that had been ſent to them from 
Rome. Eight days after the election of Bubulcus, he dedicated the 
temple of Health, which he had vowed during his conſulſhip, and built 
when he was cenſor. | 
The Grecian fleet took Thuriz, a city of the Salentines, but their 
fleet was afterwards ſo diſperſed by Amilius, that ſcarcely more than a 
fifth part of it eſcaped. 
Caſſander, not being able to make peace with Antigonus, joined 
Lyſimachus, Seleucus, and ſome others; whilſt Antigonus endeavoured 
| to 
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Before to ſtrengthen himſelf, by uniting with Demetrius, marched his forces 


300 


299 


297 


296 


into Aſia. | 
Here ends Diodbrus Siculus's hiſtory. 


Q. Fabius Maximus, and M. Valerius Corvus were made dictators: 
the latter having ſubdued the Tuſcans had a triumph. 

Antigonus and Demetrius joined their armies, which amounted to 
more than 70, ooo foot, 10,000 horſemen, and 75 elephants. They 
engaged the armies of Seleucus, Lyſimachus, and Caſſander; which 
conſiſted of 74, ooo infantry, 10,500 cavalry, and 120 chariots: the 
battle was fought near the city of Ipſus, in Phrygia, and loſt by An- 
tigonus, who was ſlain. Pyrrhus was in the camp of Demetrius, 
who had married his ſiſter Deidamia. Demetrius fled into Greece, 
where he was refuſed protection by the Athenians. The conquerors di- 
vided their dominions amongſt themſelves. 

Seleucus founded Antioch, the 1 2th year of his reign. 

Valerius, the dictator, was made conſul. Prætors were choſen from 
among the plebeians. Appius Claudius debaſed the prieſthood, by ad- 
mitting to that order the meaneſt of the people. 

Selcucus married Stratonice, daughter of Demetrius, and made an 
alliance with him who eſpouſed Prolemaida, a daughter of Ptolemy. 

Agathocles left the ſiege of Corcyra to Caſſander, and on his return 
from thence put to death the murderers of his ſon. 

Simon, ſur-named the Juſt, the ſon of Onias, the high-prieſt, di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his eminent piety. 

Arceſilaus, the academician, flouriſhed at this time. 

Sempronius Sophus, and P. Saverrio, added two more tribes to the 
Roman republic. Manlius, being killed by a fall from his horſe, M. 
Valerius Corvus was elected dictator in his place. 

Demetrius left garriſons in the cities of Tyre, Sydon, and Cilicia, 
and went to Athens, and declared war againſt Lachares, who was at- 
tempting to ſcize on that city. 

The inhabitants of Ciſalpine Gaul returned home with great ſpoils. 

Agathocles went into Italy, and beſieged Crotona. 

The Romans made peace with the Lucanians, and gave battle tothe 
Hetrurians. Fulvius triumphed over the Samnites. 

Caſlander, king of Macedon, died, having reigned 19 years ; he 
left three ſons, Philip, Antipater, and Alexander. 

Philip, the 26th king of Macedon, from Caranus, reigned 1 year. 

The Samnites were defeated. The conſuls continued in their office 
6 months. 

After the death of Philip, Antipater and Alexander contended for the 
kingdom, and the former put his mother Theſſalonica to death, becauſe 
ſhe had taken the part of his brother. Notwithſtanding their conten- 
tion, they reigned jointly 3 years. | 

Demetrius Poliorcetes beſieged the city of Athens a whole year. 

Decius, the pro- conſul, forced the Samnites back to their country, 
who endeavoured to engage the Tuſcans to declare war againſt the 
Romans ; in the mean time, Decius ſubdued ſeveral of the cities that 
belonged to the Samnites. L. Volumnius, having received orders to 
march againſt the Tuſcans, put them to flight : he alſo defeated the 


Samnites, and took Egnatius their general. 
| Lachares, 
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| Lachares, the tyrant, fled from Athens, and Demetrius took poſſeſ. 
ſion of the city, and treated the inhabitants with ſo much generofuy 
that he intirely diſſipated their fear of him; when having ſup lied 
them with proviſions, and put a garriſon into the city, he left it. Alex. 
ander, of Macedon, applied to Demetrius for afliſtance 
againſt his brother Antipater, but he not anſwering what he expected 
from him, he had recourſe to Pyrrhus, who ſeized upon a part of 
Macedon. 

There was a diſpute among the conſuls about the t of 
Tuſcany, which was determined by the people in favour of Q. Fabius. 


The two conſuls marched into Tuſcany, and gave battle to the Sam. 
nites; P. Decius, who commanded the left wing, obſerving that his 
men gave back, devoted himſelf to death, by offering himſelf to the 
Dii Manes ; after which, the enemy was forced to fly, and was de- 
feated by Volumnius. Titus Livius reckons this the 46th year of 
the war againſt the Samnites, which commenced 411 after the founda- 
tion of Rome. 

| Pyrrhus began to reign at Epirus, according to Velleius Paterculus, 
See the life of Pyrrhus in Plutarch. i: 

Demetrius attacked the Lacedzmonians, and having beat Archida. 
mus, their king, he beſieged the city of Lacedzmon ; but hearing that 
Pyrrus had invaded Macedon, he returned home. 

Atilius ſeized upon ſeveral cities of the Samnites, during the ſickneſ; 
of Poſthumius, and gave them battle, which for ſome time was dubious; 
but at laſt they were defeated, and obliged to paſs under the yoke. Ati- 
lius, the conſul, vowed a temple to Jupiter Stator. He was refuſed a 
triumph, becauſe 700 men had been flain in the battle. Volutius 
fought with ſucceſs in Hetruria, and entered Rome in triumph contra- 
ry to the will of the ſenate. A truce for 40 years was concluded with 
the cities of Volfinii, Peruſia, and Aretium. X 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, the 28th king of Macedon, reigned 6 years. 
Antipater fled to his father-in-law, Lyſimachus, who put him to 
death. | 

Antiochus, ſon of Seleucus, fell fick, the canſe of which Eraſiſtra- 
tus the phyſician diſcovered to be a violent love that he had conceived 
for Stratonice, his father's wife ; upon which Seleucus reſigned his wife 
and a part of his kingdom to his ſon. 


number of men in Rome, fit to bear arms, amounted to 270,000. 

Papirius obliged the Samnites to retreat. Carvilius triumphed over 
the Tuſcans. 

Demetrius permitted the exiles to return to Athens, made war againſt 
the Bceotians, and took the city of Thebes. | 

Agathocles paſſed into Italy, and ravaged the country of the Brut, 
took hoſtages of them, and returned to Syracuſe. The Brutii, after his 
departure, retook their city, and recovered their hoſtages. The firſt 
ſun-dial that ever had been ſeen at Rome, was fixed upon the temple 
of Quirinus, by Papirius. | 

Q. Fabius Gurges was defeated by the Samnites, 

Lyſimachus being taken priſoner by Dromichetes, king of Getz, 
his ſon Lyſimachus procured his liberty, upon condition that his fa- 


25 ſhould give Dromichetes all that part of the country which hs 
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beyond the Danube. Demetrius retook Thebes, the inhabitants of 


chi | which had been conquered by his ſon Antigonus, and drove Pyrrhus 
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out of Theſſaly, where he continued a little time, and put a garriſon 
into it. ä 

Whilſt the ſenate of Rome were deliberating on the ing of Fa- 
bius Gurges, under whoſe command the Romans had been defeated, 
Fabius Maximus, his father, offered himfelf to command under his 
own ſon, which was accepted: he defeated the Samnites, took priſoner 
Pontius their general, and killed 24,000 of the enemy. Pabius Gurges 
was admitted to the honour of a triumph. 

Demetrius celebrated the Pythian games at Athens, becauſe the to- 
lians had ſhut up the Ip to Delphi, ſo that he could not go thither. 
He declared war againſt the Ætolians, and appointed Pantauchus ge- 
neral, and marched himſelf againſt Pyrrhus ; but not meeting with him, 
he ravaged Epirus; during which, Pyrrhus defeated Pantauchus. From 
that time, Demetrius grew melancholy ; he nevertheleſs repulſed Pyr- 
rhus, and afterwards made peace with him. 

Manlius Curius defeated the Samnites, a peace to the revolted 
Sabines, and enjoyed, during his conſulſhip, two triumphs. Eutropius 


finiſhes at this time the Samnite war, which had laſted 49 years. 


Agathocles ſent his ſon to Demetrius, by whom he was honourably 
received, and preſented with royal robes. Oxithemis departed from 
that prince, with orders to inform himſelf of the ſtate of Sicily. In 


| the mean time, Demetrius Poliorcetes, intending to attempt the reco- 


very of all Aſia, raiſed a numerous army, conſiſting of 98,000 foot, and 
12,000 horſemen, and built 100 ſhips : which great preparations gave 
offence to Seleucus, Lyſimachus, Ptolemy, and Pyrrhus, who joined to- 
gether to attack him. | | 

Seleucus placed the Jews in the cities which he had built, and gave 
them the right of citizens, and the ſame privileges that the Greeks 
enjoyed. 

. was poiſoned by Mænon, through the perſuaſion of his 
grandſon Archagathus. Mxznon, having committed that horrid crime, 


poſſeſſed himſelf of the command of the army of the late Agathocles, 


about the length of whoſe reign authors are not agreed; ſome ſay 28, 
others only 18 years. 

At the ſame time, Ptolemy, Lyſimachus, and Pyrrhus, invaded and 
ſpoiled the dominions of Demetrius, who in vain made uſe of the 
aſſiſtance of the cities of Greece : the Athenians were the firſt who re- 
volted, and eſtabliſhed a prætor in the place of the magiſtrate that they 
had before. 

Demetrius collected ſome troops together, and with them he would 
have beſieged Athens, but was perſuaded by the philoſopher, Crates, to 
conduct them into Aſia, which advice he followed. 

After Demetrius was driven out of the kingdom of Macedon, Pyr- 
rhus reigned there 7 months, | 

Demetrius, unable to procure an aſylum, went to Seleucus, and ſur- 
rendered himſelf to him. 

Pyrrhus, being ſlighted by the Macedonians, abdicated, and Lyſima- 
chus was elected in his place. 


Demetrius died, 
Q. Fortenſius, 
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| Q. Hortenſius, the dictator, made a law, by which the ſame ſane. 
tion was given to the decrees made by the people, as to thoſe of the 
patricians. | . 

Serapis, the Egyptian god, was tranſported from Synope, in Pontus, 
to Alexandria. | | 

Lyſimachus cauſed his ſon, Agathocles, who was married to Lyſan. 
dra, daughter of Ptolemy Lagus and Eurydice, to be poiſoned : the 
occaſion of which was thus: Arſinoe, his mother-in-law, having in 
vain ſolicited him to commit inceſt with her, inſtigated his father to kill 
him. Lyſandra fled with her children to Seleucus. Philotzrus, the 
eunuch, treaſurer to Lyſimachus, being diſcontented at the death of 
Agathocles, retired to Pergamus, and offered to ſurrender that city to 
— but he neglecting to accept of it, and dying ſoon after, Phi- 
lotzrus eſtabliſhed a kingdom there, of which he was the firſt king. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus began to reign with his father, and continued 
king 38 years. | 

The inhabitants of Patra Dyma, and Pharz, began now to lay the 
firſt foundation of the Achæan republic, which at firſt conſiſted of 12 
cities ; the government of it was democratical during 25 years, 
having only one regiſter and two prætors to direct the buſineſs of the 
republic, ; | 

— ſon of Lagus, died. It was in this year and the preceding, 
that the Seventy made the verſion of the holy ſcriptures into Greek. 

Demetrius Valerus died by the bite of an aſp. 

The Gauls made an attack upon the Romans, and beſieged Aretium, 


io years after their laſt and fourth attack. 


The Senones of Gaul beſieged Aretium, againſt whom the Romans 
ſent L. Cecilius, the prætor, who was ſlain, and 30,000 of their men: 
Manius Curius was ſent in his place. Deputies were ſent from Rome 
to the Gauls, to treat about the ranſom of their priſoners, who, con- 
trary to the rights of nations, murdered them. The Romans ſent ano- 
ther army againſt the Gauls, and defeated them. They ſent a colony 
to the city of Sena, and ſubdued the Hetrurians and Boii. Eutropus 
ſays, all this was done by the advice of the conſul Dolabella. 

The Boii of Gauls attacked the Romans again with very grect 
ſucceſs, and forced them into a peace. 

Lyſimachus, at the age of 74, made war againſt Seleucus, who 
was then 77 years old, but was killed, and his army entirely routed. 

Seleucus was king of Macedon for 7 months. 
| The Tarentines, having treated with great indignity the deputies 
who had been ſent to them by the Romans, the latter declared war 
againſt the former, | | 

Seleucus, having laid an ambuſcade for Ptolemy, loſt his own life 
in it, and the kingdom of Macedon that he had taken from Lyſima- 
chus. He was ſucceeded in the kingdom of Syria by his ſon, Antio- 
chus Soter, who reigned 20 years. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, the 31ſt king of Macedon, ſince Caranus, the 
iſt king of it; he reigned 1 year and 5 months. He concluded a 

ace with Antigonus the ſon of Seleucus, Eumenes, Antigonus ſon 
of Demetrius, and Pyrrhus, and gave his daughter in marriage to the 
latter. He himſelf married his ſiſter, Arſinoe, the widow of Lyſima- 


chus, and by her got poſſeſſion of Caſſandria; but on the day of the 
| nuptials 
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nuptials he murdered her two ſons, Lyſimachus, who was 16 years 
old, and Philip, who was 13, and baniſhed her to Samo-Thrace. 

The Romans declared war againſt the Tarentines. The conſul 
Barbula defeated them, and the Samnites and Salentines alſo, who- 
ſought to Pyrrhus for help, and engaged him to come into Italy. 

Pyrrhus came into Italy, and deteated the Romans, who were inti- 
midated by the elephants which he had brought with him. Pyrrhus 
generouſly reſtored, without any ranſom, the Romans whom he had 
taken priſoners, to C. Fabricius Luſcinus, who, with two other ſenators, 
had been ſent to him to treat about them, 

The Gauls invaded Macedonia and Illyria, and killed Ptolemy Ce- 
raunus. Meleagar, his brother, uſurped the crown of Macedonia, but 
at the end of 2 months he was depoſed ; when Antipater, the ſon of 
Caſſander, aſcended the throne, which he enjoyed but 45 days; at 
length Soſthenes, who had delivered the Macedonians from the Gauls, 
accepted of their crown, after having ſeveral times refuſed it ; but would 
not permit his ſoldiers to take their oath to him as a king, but only as 
a general, | 

— after having governed q years, was driven out of Syracuſe 
by Thymen. Pyrrhus ſent Nicetas to Rome to negociate a peace, but 
it was obſtructed by Appius Claudius. | 

Pyrrhus received a wound in a battle with the Romans, in which he 
loſt 20,000, and they 5c men. 

A new cenſus was taken at Rome, when the number of thoſe who 
were able to bear arms were found to be 278,222. 

Fabricius marched againſt Pyrrhus. A phyſician who belonged to 
Pyrrhus came to Fabricius, and offered to poiſon his maſter ; but the 
brave Roman, far from accepting of the propoſal, delivered him up to 
Pyrrhus, who, quitting Italy, removed to Sicily to defend it againſt the 
Carthaginians, who had beſieged Syracuſe both by ſea and land: as ſoon 
as he arrived in Sicily, all the cities ſurrendered to him. He conclud- 
ed a peace with the Romans, after having carried en the war in Italy 2 
years and 4 months, | 

Brennus, the Gauliſh general, made an incurſion into Macedon, and 
Soſthenes their king was put to death. Brennus penetrated into 
Greece by the ſame way that the Perſians had entered it formerly, 
and marched with an intention to have pillaged the temple of Delphos. 


The Gauls were terrified by an earthquake, attended by lightening. 


Brennus died of his wounds. 

Antigonus Gonatus reigned in Macedon 36 years. 

The Romans continued the war againſt the Tarentines and Sam- 
nites. 


Pyrrhus gave battle to the Carthaginians in Sicily. 


The Gauls ſeized on 'Thrace, and levied contributions on the By- 
zantines. 

Pyrrhus continued the war in Sicily, and beſieged Lilybæum, but 
could not take it. 

Pyrrhus finding his affairs bad in Sicily, returned into Italy, where, 
being defeated in an engagement with the Romans, he was forced to 
retire to Tarentum: the Romans ſeized on his camp. Pyrrhus having 
put a garriſon into Tarentum, under the command ot Milo, _ M. 

abricius 
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Fabricius the cenſor, made 2 new cenſus at Rome, when the number of 
|citizens capable of bearing arms were 271,244. 8 


Hiero, the fon of Hierocles, was elected general of the Syracuſans 

and made himſelf tyrant. | 9 7 

returned to Epirus with 7000 infantry, and ooo ca 
After having carried on the war as well in Italy as in $icily 6 _ 
he reſided at Macedon, of which he was entirely poſſeſſed, after the 
defeat of Antigonus. Ptolemy Philadelphus formed an alliance with 
the Romans. The veſtal Sentilia was buried alive, having been con- 
victed of unchaſtity. : 

Pyrrhus was called to Lacedæmon, by Cleonymus, who complained 
that his nephew Areus had been preferred before him in the ſucceſſion 
to that crown. 

Pyrrhus marched to Lacedæmon, and undertook the ſiege of it, but 
Areus the king returning from Crete, obliged him to retreat. He af. 
terwards went and attacked Argos, where, as he was valiantly fighting, 
a woman threw a tile at his head, and killed him. 

The Tarentines, Samnites, and Brutii, who had formed a league 
againſt the Romans, were all defeated, and the city and fortreſs of 
Tarentum was ſurrendered by Milo: the Romans having completely 
triumphed over them, made a peace, and gave them their liberty. Thus 
ended the Samnite war, after the ſpace of 71 years. 

The legion, which had baſely ſeized upon the city of Rhegium 
that they had been ſent to protect, were taken priſoners by L. Genu- 
cius the conſul, but the greater part of them were killed in the ſiege, 
and only 300 remained, who being carried to Rome, were firſt beaten 
with rods, and then put to death. 

Epicurus died, aged 72. 

Cn. Blaſio, the conſul, triumphed over the Sarcinates. 

Fabricius and Apronius, two young patricians, and at this time 
ædiles, having inſulted two Apollonian ambaſſadors at Rome, were 
given up to the Apolloniates to be puniſhed as they ſhould think proper, 
who generouſly releaſed them., 

The Romans this year coined filver money. 

The Picentes declared war againſt the Romans. Hiero was declared 
king of Syracuſe. 

The conſuls triumphed over the Picentes. During the engagement 
the Romans ſoldiers were terrified by an earthquake, but Sempronius 
immediately reſtored them to their quiet, by vowing a temple to the 
goddeſs Tellus. | 

The Romans declared war againſt the Salentines, and defeated them, 
and took their city, and alſo that of Branduſium. . 

The Romans ſubdued the Salentines and Meſſapians. 

By a new cenſus taken this year at Rome, the number of citizens 
fit to bear arms appeared to be 292,224. 

Mamertines, who poſſeſſed Meſſana, being diſtreſſed, as well by 
Hiero, as by the Carthaginians, implored the aſſiſtance of the Romans, 
which they at length granted. 

The commencement of the firſt Punic war between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, Appius Claudius went to Sicily, and obliged Hiero to 
quit Meſſana, and retreat to Syracuſe. 
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Eumenes reigned 22 years at Pergamus, aſter the death of his brother 
Philotærus. | : 

Two conſuls went into Sicily, and concluded a peace with Hiero. 
* 2 city of Agrigentum. = 

icomedes, king of Bithynia, having enlarged the city of Aſtacus, 
called it after his = A name Nicomedia. i To 

Antiochus III. the king of Syria, reigned 15 years. 

The Romans prepared a fleet. 

The Romans, for the firſt time, obtained a naval victory under C. 
Duilius over the Carthaginians. 

L. Cornelius engaged the Sardinians and Corſicans, and defeated 
them, and killed Hanno the Carthaginian general. C. Aquilius de- 
fended himfelf in Sicily againſt Hamilcar. 

Calpurnias Flamma, a military tribune, diſengaged the whole Ro- 
man army under Attilus, which was ſurrounded by the enemy, by his 
great ingenuity and valour with only 300 men. 

Calantinus took ſeveral cities in Sicily. 

Areus, king of Lacedzmon, died. 

C. Atilius Regulus was beat by ſea at firſt, but afterwards gained a 
victory, Hannibal, after his naval defeat, was crucified by his own 


men. 
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The Romans fitted out a fleet of 330 ſhips, and the Carthaginians 
350. The Romans deſigned to ſail to Africa, but the Carthagi- 
nians, to hinder them, gave them battle, and were beat; after which 
Atilius ſailed for Africa with 40 ſhips, 15, ooo foot- ſoldiers, and 5000 
horſe- men, where he took many cities, and obliged the Carthaginians 
into a diſadvantageous peace. L. Manlius re to Rome with 
27,000 captives, whilſt Atilius continued in Africa, and defeated the 
two Aſdrubals and Hamilcar, and killed a prodigious ſerpent on the 
banks of Bagrada, near Carthage. 

Antigonus Gonatus gave the Athenians their liberty. 

Xantippus, a Lacedzmonian, being appointed general of the Car- 
thaginian army, killed 30,000 of the Romans, and took 1 5,000 pri- 
ſoners, with Atilius at their head. On the news of this loſs, the con- 
ſuls ſailed for Africa, and defeated the Carthaginians by ſea ; but as 
they were returning home laden with the ſpoils, they were ſhipwrecked ; 
80 ſhips only eſcaped, and 220 were loſt. 

The Achæans began this year to double the number of their 

rætors. 

, The Romans repaired their fleet, conſiſting of 220 ſail, and ſent 
their two conſuls into Sicily, to gather up the remainder of the late 
wreck, and with 300 ſhips beſieged Palerma. 

The Romans ſuffered a ſecond ſhipwreck, by which they loſt 150 of 
their ſhips. 

Manaſſeh was choſen high-prieſt of the Jews. 

A new cenſus was taken at Rome, when there appeared to be 
297,797 men able to bear arms. | 

The Carthaginians, after the retreat of the Romans, made them- 
felves maſters of the ſea. 

Metellus defeated Aſdrubal, and ſlew 20,000 Carthaginians, 26 
elephants, and took 104 and led them through all Italy; the Romans 
began now to deſpiſe thoſe animals, of whom at firſt they had been 


afraid, 
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afraid. Aſdrubal was obliged to fly. He was afterwards put to death 
by the Carthaginians. es 
| Aratus, the Sicyonian, being about 20 years old, joined hi, 
country to the republic of the Achzans, and was himſelf made 3 
rætor. 0 | 

2 The Romans having fitted out a fleet of 200 ſail, beſieged the City 
of Lilybæum. Hannibal came from Africa, and defeated the Roman: 
and obliged them to fly. | | : 
]uſtin pretends, that this year the Parthians, under the command of 
Arſaces, taking the opportunity of the diviſions of Seleucus and Antio. 
chus, ſhook off the Macedonian yoke ; but others place that event 
6 years earlier. | | 

Much about this time Theodates revolted in Bactria, and from go. 
His example, and that of Ar. 
faces, were followed by all the nations of thoſe parts, each of then 
ſhaking off at the ſame time the Macedonian yoke. 

P. Claudius loſt 94 ſhips, which were ſeized on by the Carthaginians, 
for which he was degraded from his confulſhip. The Romans ſent J. 
Junius to aſſiſt at the ſiege of Lilybæum. The Carthaginians ſet fre to 
the Roman fleet which lay before that city. Junius having L ſt his fleet 
returned to Rome. 

The Romans not having fitted out another fleet, the Carthaginians 
ravaged all along their coaſts. Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Antiochus 
Theos concluded a peace, which was ſtrengthened by the latter mar. 
rying Bernice, the daughter of the former, he having repudiated 
Laodice his wife for that purpoſe. 

The 38th,cenſus of the Roman citizens was taken this year by 
Atilius Catalſhus and A. Manlius Torquatus, when the number of thoſe 
who were able to bear arms appeared to be 231,222. 

Seleucus Callinicus ſuccecded his father Antiochus Theos in Syria, 
and reigned 20 years. 

Ptolemy Euergetes reigned in Egypt 26 years. Ptolemy Philadel- 

hus died, after whoſe death Antiochus put away his wife Bernice, 
and recalled Laodice, who poiſoned him, and killed Bernice and her 
ſon. 

Onias II. the high-prieſt, ſon of Simon the Juſt, having wrongfully 
with-held the tribute money from Ptolemy, and thereby offended hun, 
was reſtored to his favour by Joſeph his ſiſter's ſon. 

The Romans ſent a colony to Brunduſium. 

Aratus, a prætor of the Achzans, ſeized upon the fortreſs of Corinth 
by ſtratagem, and drove out the garriſon of Antigonus. See his life i 
Plutarch. | h | 
The Etolians quitting the Macedonians, joined with the Achaans. 
The Romans repaired their fleet, and ſent out 100 ſhips, under the 
command of C. Lutatius the conſul, againſt the Carthaginians, whom 


| they defeated, ſunk 50 of their ſhips, and took 70. 


Attalus ſucceeded Eumenes in the kingdom of Pergamus, and 
reigned 43 years. | 

Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, was king of Macedon, and 
reigned 10 years. 


The Romans concluded a peace with the Carthaginians, upon con- 


dition that the latter ſhould ſurrender to them all the iſlands 2 
| | | 
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they poſſeſſed between Italy and Africa, and pay to them an annual 
tribute of 2200 talents for 20 years. 
The Carthaginian war began at this time, at Lybia, in Africa: 


tragedies to be preſented at Rome. 
nnius the poet was born now, according to Varro. | 

The Gauls revolted, 45 years after they had made peace with the 
Romans. | 

The Romans began a war againſt the Ligurians. | 

The troubles of Africa being appeaſed, Aſdrubal was ſent into Spain, 
and took Hannibal with him, who was then but ꝙ years old. 

The Romans declared war againſt the Sardinians, at the perſuaſian 
of the Carthaginians, and ſent ambaſſadors to Carthage, who made a 
peace, Rome being now at peace with all the world, the temple of 
Janus was ſhut up for the firſt time ſince Numa Pompilius. 


Carvilius triumphed over the Sardinians. Nævius the poet wrote a 


hundred pieces for the Roman ſtage. 
Fabius defeated the Ligurians, and gained a victory over the Sardi- 
nians. EA X | 
Demetrius, king of Macedon, died :* his ſon Philip being very 
young, Antigonus Doſon, his uncle, took the care of him, and go- 
verned Macedon 12 years. | | 
C. Flaminius revived the agrarian law, for the diviſion of the-coun- 
try of the Picentes in Ciſalpine Gaul, among the poor citizens of 
Rome, which ſo much offended the Gauls, that they revoited. 
Sp. Carvilius was the firſt Roman who divorced his wife. 
The Romans defeated the Sardinians and Corſicans. C. Papirius 
Maſo was the firſt who ſubdued the Corſicans: he entered Rome in 
triumph, though the ſenate had refuſed him that honour. | 
Teuta, who ſucceeded her huſband Agron in the kingdom of II- 
lyria, permitted her ſubjects to commit piracy. The inhabitants of the 
coaſts of Italy having complained to the Romans of the piracies of 
the Illyrians, they ſent Caius Coruncanius and Lucius to Teuta to 
demand juſtice of her. Lucius, who {poke with great boldneſs, and his 
colleague, were by her orders murdered ; which occaſioned the Romans 
to declare war againſt her, and to erect ſtatues in honour of their two 
greatly injured ambaſſadors. 
The Romans carried on the war againſt the Illyrians, both by ſea 
and land. Demetrius Pharos, who governed Corcyra for Teuta, ſur- 
rendered it to the Romans; who alſo took a great many other cities from 
the Illyrians. £6] 
Teuta obtained a peace from the Romans, and became tributary to 
them. ; 
Hamilcar was killed in Spain, and was ſucceeded by Aſdrubal, who 
governed 8 years. 
The Romans augmented the number of their prztors, by adding two 
more to them. 
The Ztolians, ſupported by Antigonus king of Macedon, and Cleo- 
menes, king of Lacedzmon, conſpired againſt the Achæans. 
Seleucus III. ſur-named Ceraunus, the ſon of Callinicus, became 
king of Syria, and reigned 3 years. 
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The poet Livius Adronicus was the firſt who cauſed comedies and 
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| The Romans made great preparations for the war againſt the Gaul, 
Hiero furniſhed them with proviſions for their army, for which he wg, 
rewarded after the war was hniſhed. 

The Senones who inhabited the Ciſalpine Gaul, that is, the Inſubre 
and Boii, declared war againſt the Romans, upon account of the agta. 
rian law, which had been revived by Flaminius, to divide the land of the 
Picentes among the Roman citizens, 'The Picentes alfo engaged to their 
aſſiſtance, the inhabitants of Tranſalpine Gaul, near the Rhone. The 
Romans on their part raiſed 700,000 infantry, and 70,000 cavalry, 
and gave them battle; 40,000 Gauls were left dead on the field of bat. 
tle, and 10,000 taken priſoners. C. Atilius the conſul was killed, 2 
was alſo Concolitanus king of the Gauls: Aneroeſtus, king of the 
Gæſatæ, killed himſelf. | | 

The conſuls marched into Gaul, and defeated the Boii and Inſubres, 
when the Romans for the firſt time paſſed the Po. | 

Antiochus the Great, the 6th king of Syria, reigned 36 years. 

The famous Coloſſus at Rhodes was thrown down by an earth. 

uake, 
hy The Roman conſuls ſubdued the Gauls. The Romans made an 


alliance with the Macedonians, Achzans, Epirots, Phocians, Bot 


ans, Arcadians and Theſſalians. 

The Romans ſubdued the Inſubres. Marcellus in a ſingle combat 
killed Viridomarus, the king of the Gæſatæ. 

Antigonus made himſelf maſter of Lacedzmon, having defeated 


. | Cleamenes, the king of it, who fled into Egypt. 


The Romans reduced the inhabitants of Iſtria, who had made a pi. 
ratical ſeizure of ſeveral of their ſhips. 

Ptolemy Philopator IV. king of Egypt, reigned 17 years. ntigo- 
nus Doſon, king of Macedon, died, after he had defeated the Illyrians, 
and celebrated the Nemean games. 

Philip, grandſon of Antigonus Gonatus, became the 15th king df 
Macedon, from Alexander the Great, and reigned 42 years. 

A new cenſus was taken at Rome, when the number of perſons ca. 
pable to bear arms, were found to be 270,213. The libertini, or freed- 
men, who lived diſperſed among all the tribes, were formed into four 
tribes, viz. the Eſquilina, the Palatina, the Subarrana, and the 
Collina. 

Aſdrubal was killed by a Gaul; he had governed Spain 8 years, and 
had greatly increaſed the dominions of the Carthaginians, rather more 
by his prudent management, than by the force of his arms. Hanni. 
bal, ſon of Hamilcar Barcas, ſucceeded him, invaded the Olcades, 


{ſeized upon the famous city of Althœa, and afterwards took up his 


winter quarters in New Carthage. 
L. Emilius, the conſul, defeated the Illyrians, and Demetrius Pha- 
ros, their king, who retreated to Philip, king of Macedon. 
Hannibal took Salmantica, and ſubdued all Spain, as far asto 
the Iberus. 
Prufias, king of Bithynia, defeated the Gauls, who had committed 
depredations upon the coaſts of the Helleſpont. 
Archagathus a Peloponneſian, ſon of Lyſanias, introduced the at 


of ſurgery into Rome. , ; 
| | Hanniba, 
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Before | Hannibal, after a Gege of 7 months, took the city of Saguntum, 
Chrilt | (contrary to the late treaty concluded between the Romans, by Aſdru- 


218 


217 


216 


bal, by which that city was declared free :) all the inhabitants of it 
were deftroyed, partly by the enemy, and partly by their own hands, 
The Romans had ſent ambafladors to Carthage, on behalf of that 
city, but were not regarded. 

The commencement of the war of the allies, which the Achzans 
carried on againſt the Ætolians, under the command of Philip, king 
of Macedon ; but his country being invaded in his abſence, he was 
obliged to return home to defend it. The Achzans ſeized on all the 
country of Aſia, in the neighbourhood of mount Taurus, and erected 
a new kingdom. Cleomenes being dead in Egypt, Ageſipolis and Ly- 
curgus reigned at Lacedzmon. | 

The Byzantines, being obliged to pay a tribute to the Gauls, laid a 
duty upon all kinds of goods that were imported into their country. 
The Rhodians, who were joined by Prufias, king of Bithynia, de- 
clared war againſt the Byzantines. | 

The Ztolians elected Dorimachus to be their prætor, who marched 
his forces into Epirus, and entirely deſtroyed the temple of Dodona. 


The SECOND PUNIC WAR. 


| 


The Romans ſent the canſul Scipio into Spain, Sempronius into 
Africa, and aſſiſtance to the new colonies of Placentia and Cremona, 
whom the Boii had invaded. Hannibal, having croſſed the Alps, en- 


[tered Italy with 90,000 infantry, and 1 2,000 cavalry. 


Philip continued the war of the allies. 

Antiochus and Ptolemy Philopater made war againſt each other 
for Cœle- ſyria. 

C. Flaminius, the conſul, having raſhly engaged Hannibal's army, 
was Alain, and 15,000 of his men defeated ; upon which the ſenate, 


of their own authority for the firſt time, choſe Q. Fabius Maximus 


dictator; but out of regard to the ancient cuſtom, gave him only the title 
of pro- dictator; and pitched upon Q. Minucius Rufus, to be general 
of the horſe: they followed Hannibal, who entered into Apulia. Fa- 
bius, by his prudent management entirely reſtored the Roman affairs. 
They ſent. deputies from Rome to demand Demetrius Pharos of Philip 
of Macedon. | 

Antiochus, being defeated by Ptolomy Philopater, made a truce with 
him for one year, The latter marched to Jeruſalem, and attempted 


to enter into the holy place of the temple, but was miraculouſly 


hindered. 

Philip of Macedon concluded the war of the allies. 

Hannibal gained a very great victory at the battle of Cannæ over 
the Romans ; 40,000 of whom were killed on the ſpot, 2700 of 
which were Roman knights, 3000 were made priſoners of war, be- 
ſides 300 knights. : 

Antiochus the Great paſſed mount Taurus, „ade an alliance with 
Attalus, and declared war againſt the Achzans. . 
| Philip retook all the cities which had been taken from him in his 


| |abſence. 


The Romans being unwilling-to ranſom the priſoners whom Han- 


nibal had taken at the battle of Cannæ, becauſe he had ng 
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ed an extravagant ſum ; many of the cities of Italy ſubmitted to Han. 


nibal. | 

Philopater, endeavouring with great cruelty to force the Jews to ab- 
jure their religion, was reſtrained in a very miraculous manner. 

Philip, king of Macedon, made a treaty with Hannibal. 

The Romans put the Macedonian deputies in chains, and ſent them 
to Hannibal. | 

After the death of Hiero, his grandſon Hieronymus ſucceeded him 
in the kingdom of Sicily, and entirely ruined that ſtate. 

The Achæans, having taken refuge in Sardis, were there beſieged 
by Antiochus. 

T. Gracchus, the pro- conſul, happily defeated Hanno near Bene- 
ventum. Q. Fabius retook Ciſilinum. Marcellus went and beſie 
Syracuſe, which was for a long time retarded by the celebrated Archi- 
medes, who invented a great number of curious machines for the de. 
fence of it. M. Valerius Lævinus, the prætor, conducted the war 
againſt Philip, whoſe fleet being burned, retreated to Macedon. 

Cn. Scipio effected wonders in Spain. 

Antiochus took the city of Sardis. | 

Philip came into Peloponneſus, where the Meſſenians had occaſioned 
a great many troubles. He cauſed Aratus to be poiſoned. 

Fabius, the conſul, made a treaty with the inhabitants of Arpi 

Philip poſſeſſed himſelf of the city of Lyſa, in Illyria. | 

Hannibal took the city and fortreſs of Tarentum. Marcellus took 
Syracuſe, after a ſiege of 3 years. Capua was beſieged by the conſuls, 

The two Scipios were {lain in Spain. They had both always nobly 
oppoſed the entrance of Aſdrubal into Italy. L. Marcius, a Roman 
knight, fought two battles with the Carthaginians, of whom 37, ooo 
were killed in the field of battle. | 

Gracchus, the pro-conſul, was treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by his hoſt. 
The prætor Valerius Lævinius entered into a treaty with the /Etolians, 
king Attalus, and ravaged Greece. The Achæans and other ſtates of 
Greece demanded the aſſiſtance of Pyrrhus, which gave occaſion to a 
war againſt that prince. 

Hannibal, not being able to take either the city or fortreſs of Ta- 
rentum, and having quitted the aſſiſtance of Capua, marched direct 
for Rome ; but being hindered from reaching it by a ſtorm, he retired 
into Rhegium, and made war againſt the Lucanians. Capua ſurren- 
dered to the Romans. A great many of the ſenators of Capua poi- 
ſoned themſelves, and the remainder of them were put to death by the 
Romans, and the city reduced to a colony. P. Scipio, at the age of 
24 years, was ſent into Spain. 

Antiochus the Great added Judea to the number of his conqueſts. 

P. Scipio in one day took the city of New-Carthage. a 

Cn. Fulvius, the pro- conſul, was defeated in Apulia. Agri- 
gentum was taken by the conſul Lævinus. 

Marcellus obtained a battle againſt Hannibal. Fabius made a treaty 
with the city of Tarentum. P. Scipio fought ſucceſsfully againſt Aſ- 
drubal. A new cenſus was taken at Rome, when the number of thoſe 
who were able to bear arms appeared to be 227,107. 
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The conſul Marcellus was killed in an ambuſcade that he had 
laid for Hannibal, and the other conſul was wounded. ; 
The different powers of Spain joined with Scipio, who forced Aſ- 
drubal to retreat into Africa. 

Sulpicius, the prætor, and Attalus the king, marched to aſſiſt the 
Etolians againſt Philip. Aſdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, invaded 
Italy with a numerous army. The conſul C. Claudius Nero, hav- 
ing intercepted Aſdrubal's letter, joined his colleague Lævius, after a 
march of 6 days, with ſo much ſecrecy, that Aſdrubal had not heard 
of his marching till he had got up to Lævius. The two confuls hav- 
ing united their forces, entirely defeated Aſdrubal. When Hannibal 
heard the news, he retreated to the Brutii. 

In Spain, L. Scipio forced Mago to fly, and took Hanno priſoner. 
Lævinius entered into the country of Carthage, and defeated their 
fleet. 

P. Scipio defeated Aſdrubal, the ſon of Giſco and Mago; and hav- 
ing driven the Carthaginians out of Spain, he went into Africa, and 
made an alliance with Syphax, king of Maſæſylia, and then returned 
to Rome with 120,000 pounds ' weight of filver, which he put into 
the public treaſury. However, he was not allowed a triumph, becauſe 
he held no office in the government. 

Philopzmen, prætor of the Achzans, defeated and killed Macani- 
das, the tyrant of Lacedzmon, near Mantinza, who was ſucceeded in 
his tyranny by Nabis. | 

Scipio, having provided himſelf with neceſſaries in Sicily, went into 
Africa, where the city of Locha fvrrendered to him. The war which 
was raiſed in Spain by Mardonius and Indibilis, was entirely ſuppreſſed, 
Mago went into Italy. 

The Romans ſent deputies to king Attalus, to fetch the ſtatue of the 
mother of the gods. 

The ſtatue of the mother of the gods was brought to Rome, and 
Scipio Naſica, notwithſtanding his youth, was, on account of his great 
probity, appointed to receive the divinity. 

The Romans ſent deputies into Sicily, to inquire into the conduct 
of Scipio. He was accuſed of luxury, and other crimes, tried, con- 
demned, and fined ; but his conduct afterwards being juſtified, he was 
ſent into Africa, where he beſieged Utica ; but afterwards raiſed the 
ſiege to go and meet Syphax and Afdrubal, who were marching with 
an army of 100,000 men to the relief of that city. P. Sempronius 
fought ſucceſsfully againſt Hannibal. 

Ptolemy Philopator died, and was ſucceeded by Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
who was then but 4 years old. 

Scipio, in one and the ſame day, took the two camps of Aſdrubal 
and Syphax, killed 40, ooo of their men, and took 6000 pritoners. 
The two defeated generals re-afſembled their troops, but were again 
defeated by Scipio, who afterwards took ſeveral cities. | 

The Carthaginians recalled Hannibal to Africa, Lælius went into 
Numidia, and took Syphax priſoner. Scipio reproached Sophoniſba 
with her infidelity to her hu!band Maſiniſſa, ſhe having married Sy- 
phax, although ſhe had been promiſed to Maſiniſſa. Sophoniſba died 
by poiſon, which ſhe voluntarily received from Maſiniſſa. Scipio 


made peace with the Carthaginians, who ſent deputies to Rome, who 
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returned without concluding upon any thing. Hannibal quitted Italy, 


and returned into Africa. a p 2 
Antiochus and Philip of Macedon made a league . 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, with a view of dividing his kingdom —— 
themſelves. | 

Hannibal uſed his utmoſt endeavours to obtain a peace, hut in vain, 
Scipio engaged Hannibal, and entirely defeated him, and Vermina 
the daughter of Syphax, who came to his aſſiſtance, Scipio granted z 
peace to the Carthaginians. 

A ſedition happened in Alexandria, occaſioned by Agathocles, who, 
ſupported by ſome Macedonian troops, . endeavoured to diſplace Tle. 

lemus, who was firſt miniſter to the young Ptolemy Epiphanes; 
but he miſerably periſhed in the attempt. | | 

The Romans granted a peace to the Carthaginians. P. Scipio led 
Syphax into Rome in triumph, who died ſome time after in priſon, 


The firſt year of the MACEDONIAN WAR, 


The Romans declared war againſt Philip, king of Macedon, becauſe 
he was an enemy to the Athenians, to Attalus king of Pergamus, and 
to other ſtates, with whom the ſenate of Rome was in alliance. Phi. 
lip beſieged the city of Abydos, the inhabitants of which, in imitz- 
tion of thoſe of Saguntum, choſe rather to deſtroy themſelves, than to 
ſubmit to the Macedonian yoke. 

Cn. Bebius Tamphilus, the prætor, was with his whole army fur. 
rounded by the Inſubres of Gaul. 

The conſul, T. Q. Flaminius, attacked Philip in the ſtraights leading 
to Epirus, forced him to retire to his own kingdoms, whilſt Flaminius 
made his way into Theſſaly. His brother, L. Quintius, who com- 
manded the fleet, and who was aſſiſted by the forces with which king 
Attalus and the Ztolians had provided him, ſeized upon the city of 
Eubcea, and all the ſea-coaſt thereabout. The Romans concluded a 
treaty with the Achæans. Antiochus promiſed his daughter Cleopatra 
in marriage to Ptolemy. 

Eumenes ſucceeded to the crown of Pergamus, on the death of At- 


|talus, who reigned 38 years; he left at his death by his wife Cyſica 


four ſons, Eumenes, Attalus, Philetærus, and Atheneus, who lived to- 
gether in great friendſhip. | 
The Romane, for the firſt time, ſent two prætors into Spain, which 


they divided into two provinces, the Further and the Hither. 


Quintius defeated Philip, near Cynocephalus in Theſſaly. L. Quin- 
tius, brother to the conſul, made a treaty with the Acarnanians, after 
he had taken the city of Leucadia. Antiochus the Great, defeated 
Scopas the general of Ptolemy Epiphanes, poſſeſſed himſelf of Syria, 
and treated the Jews with great mildneſs. 

The ſenate of Rome preſcribed to Philip the terms of a peace, agree- 
able to the advice of their ten deputies, whom they had ſent to that 
province. | 

The Bceotians revolted from the Romans. 

Hannibal having raiſed new troubles in Africa, and being afraid of 
the Romans, fled to Antiochus, who prepared for a war with the Ro- 


mans. 
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Before] The ſenators of Rome, for the firſt time, ſat in the orcheſtra at the 


Scenic ſhows, apart from the other ſpectators. Cato, the pro-conſul, 

was honoured with a triumph, for having ſubducd H.her Spain, 
Flaminius triumphed three days. | 

The Romans made war againſt Antiochus, who had been induced 

© "500 war with them, by Thoas, king of the Ztolians, and Han- 

nibal. | 

Antiochus ſeized upon Greece, and the adjacent iſlands, and ſent 

his daughter Cleopatra to Polemy, in Egypt, with whom he gave as 

a portion, Cœle- ſyria and Judea. Antiochus took up his winter-quarters 

in Eubcea, 

Nabis being murdered by the Ztolians, Philopæmen adviſed the 


| Lacedzmonian: to unite with the Achzans. 


Acilius the conſul defeated Antiochus in the ſtraights of Thermo- 
pylz, and obliged him to fly into Aſia, and took the city of Heraclea. 
The Ztolians ſued for a peace. C. Lucius obtained a famous naval 
y over the Athenian generals. The Romans ſet Demetrius, the 
jon of Philip, at liberty, in conſideration of that prince's having fur- 
niſhed them with proviſions for their expedition againſt the Athenians. 

The conſu] Scipio, and his brother Scipio Africanus, were the firſt 
Romans who had ever led an army into Aſia. Antiochus, who had 
been defeated by Scipio, ſent deputies to him to ſue for a peace, 
whom he engaged to go to Rome with their propoſals. 

The ſenate of Rome gave audience to the deputies, who came from 
Eumenes, the Rhodians, and from ſeveral other ſtates, and concluded 
a peace with Antiochus ; one of the conditions of which was, that 


| | he ſhould give up to the Romans all the country that lay beyond 


— Taurus. Scipio had a triumph after he had been choſen 
conſul. | 
The conſul M. Fulvius took the city of Ambracia, and granted a 
peace to the Ætolians. 
Cn. Manlius triumphed over the Galatians. | 
The Lacedæmonians ſeparated from the Achzans, and joined the 
Romans, | 
The pro-conſul Manlius finiſhed the treaty of peace with An- 
tiochus. : | 
The. Roman ſenate gave ambiguous anſwers to the deputies from 
the Lacedæmonians and Achæans. Philopæmen obliged the Lacedæ- 
monians to demoliſh the walls of their city, and. to renounce the laws 
of Lycurgus, | 

The two tribunes, both named Petilius, cited Scipio Africanus be- 
fore the tribes, where he was charged with having fold a peace to 
Antiochus ; upon which Scipio retired to his country houſe. near Li- 
ternum, where he ſoon after died. L Scipio, his brother, was con- 
demned, fined, and his goods confiſcated, for having embezzled the 
public money. 
1 Fulvius triumphed over the ZEtolians, and Manlius over the Ga- 

tians. ö 

M. Emilius the conſul joined the road, which leads from Placen- 
tia to Ariminum, to the road called Flamina Via. 

Seleucus IV. ſurnamed Philopater, ſon of Antiochus the Great, was 


the ſeventh king of Syria; he reigned 11 years after the death of An- 
G tiochus, 
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tiochus, who was ſlain by the populace, as he was plundering the 
temple of Jupiter Belus, in the province of Elemais. 

The deputies from Eumenes, and thoſe from Greece, complained 
againſt Philip to the ſenate of Rome, who ſent Q. Cecilius to that 
province. | 

Ap. Claudius was at the head of the deputation, which was ſent 
from Rome to Philip of Macedon, to demand ſatisfaction for the death 


|of the Maronites : Philip promiſed to ſend the authors of that maſſa- 


cre to Rome. 
Philip ſent his ſon Demetrius to Rome, to excuſe his late conduct; 


who happily obtained a ratification of the late peace that had been 
made with his father; his excuſes on his behalf being favourably re. 
ceived by the ſenate. Philopzmen, at the age of 70 years, was 
taken by the Meflenians and put to death. See his life in Plutarch. 
At this time Scipio Africanus and Hannibal died. | 

This year and the following, Perſeus, ſon of Philip, caballed againſt 
his brother Demetrius, being envious of the great eſteem in which he 
was held at Rome. 

Lycortas, the Achzan prætor, revenged the death of his predeceſſor 
Philopæmen. | 

The city of Sparta was joined to the Achæans. 

L. Zmilius, the pro-conſul, gained a battle againſt the Ingauni of 
Liguria. 

3 and Ariarethes, kings of Cappadocia, made war againſt 
Pharnaces, king of Pontus, becauſe he had invaded the dominions of 
the former; a truce enſued, and deputies were ſent to Rome from 
Attalus, and the other brothers of Eumenes. 

Ptolemy Philometor reigned 35 years after the deceaſe of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes. 

Philip, king of Macedon, had two ſons, Perſeus, who was zo years 
of age, and Demetrius 25; the latter became ſuſpected by his father, 
partly thro' the falſe accuſations of his elder brother, and partly on 
account of the great favour he was in at Rome: he therefore or. 
dered him to be privately poiſoned, which was accordingly done ; but 


{the poiſon operating lowly, he was ordered to be ſtrangled. 


The Romans ſuccoured the exiled Lacedzmonians, and protected 
them againſt the Achæans. whoſe power now began to decreaſe. 

A new cenſus was taken at Rome, when the number of fighting 
men were found to be 273,244. : 

T. Sempronius Gracchus, the prætor, deſtroyed 3oo cities in Hither 
Spain. 
* Callicrates, the Achzan prætor, reſtored the Lacedæmonians and 
Meſſenian exiles. 
' Pharnaces, Eumenes, and Ariarethes made peace among themſelves. 

Perſeus, king oi Macedon, ſucceeded his father Philip, and reigned 
10 years. 

A war commenced between the Iftrians and king Carmelus. 

The Romans committed the care of the war againſt the Iſtrians to 
Claudius Puicher, and of that againſt Sardinia to Sempronius. Clau- 
dius ſubdued the Iſtrians and the Ligurians, and entered Rome in 


triumph, 
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The Rhodians accuſed the Lycians, before the ſenate, of Rome 
of having treated them with great ſeverity, and were redreſſed. 

Petilius being dead, was ſucceed by C. Valerius Lzvinus. 

Sempronius, the pro-conſul, ſubdued the Samnites. 

Antiochus Epiphanes reigned, after the death of .Seleucus, over Syria 
11 years and ſome months. 

Jaſon got his brother Onias III. removed from the high-prieſthood, 
and himfelf to be placed in his room, by an order from - Antiochus 
Epiphanes. | 

Perſeus ſent deputies to the Carthaginians, to whom they gave an 
audience by night. 

Perſeus, intending to declare war againſt the Romans, did his ut- 
moſt to gain the good-will of the Greeks and Achzans, and ſent de- 
puties to Macedon. 

Antiochus, having ſent Apollonius to command his army in Egypt, 
went himſelf to Jeruſalem,” where he was honourably received by Ja- 
ſon. Antiochus deſigning to attack Egypt, fitted out a fleet at Phœnice. 

Jaſon having ſent to Antiochus a large ſum of money by his bro- 
ther Menelaus, he added 3oo talents to it, and bought the office of 
high-prieſt for himſelf of Antiochus. 

Menelaus procured the good Onias to be murdered by Andronicus, 
who was himſelf ſoon after put to death by the order of Antiochus, on 
the very ſpot where he had killed Onias ; and Menelaus was diſpoſſeſſed 
of his office, and his brother Lyſimachus inveſted with it. 

After the death of Cleopatra, the guardians of her ſon Philometor 
demanded Ccele-ſyria, and other provinces of Antiochus. 

The firſt expedition of Antiochus into Egypt, in which he defeated 
the generals of Ptolemy. The Alexandrians, intimidated by the late 
defeat, quitted the king's party; Ptolemy Euergetes, and his ſiſter 
Cleopatra, retired to Alexandria, and fortified themſelves there, Pto- 
lemy marched to meet Antiochus, who beſieged the city of Alexandria; 
but not being able to take it, he put a garriſon into Peluſium, and re- 
turned into Syria. . | | 

The Romans declared war againſt Perſeus, king of Macedon, who 
defeated the Roman army under the command of Licinius, and then 
ſucd for a peace, which the Romans refuſed him, unleſs he would ſur- 
render himſelf and his whole army to them. 5 

The prætor Lucretius took the cities of Haliartus and Thebes. 
The conſul Licinus, in a ſecond battle, obtained a victory over Perſeus. 

Deputies from Antiochus and Ptolemy, arrived at Rome. 

Antiochus entered Egypt again ; but was ſtopped of a ſudden by 
Popilius, the Roman deputy, who obliged him to give an arffwer, on 
the ſpot, to his embaſly. | 

Jaſon, who had been deprived of the high-pricſthood, upon a falſe 
report of the death of Antiochus, entered Jeruſalem by main force, 
and drove out Menelaus. Antiochus hearing of the revolt- of the 
Jews, and being highly diſguſted at his having been obliged by the 
Romans to quit Egypt, marched to Jeruſalem, and in 3 days maſſacred 
80,000 of its inhabitants, made 40,000 captives, and fold as many 
more for ſlaves. He alſo entered into the holy temple, profaned the 


ſacred veſſels, and plundered it of its treaſures. 
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| Ptolemy Philometer made peace with his brother Ptolemy Eu 
ſurnamed Phyſcon, and their ſiſter Cleopatra, and was receiy 
Alexandria: they ſent to Rome for aſſiſtance againſt Antiochus. 
The conſul Martius having ſurpriſed Perſeus, and put him to light 
and ſeized on many cities which belonged to that prince, the depu. 
ties from the Rhodians declared to the ſenate of Rome, that if they 
did not make a peace with Perſeus, they would afford him their aſlif. 


into 


tauce. The Romans ſent 3 deputies to Alexandria, C. Popilius, C. De. 


cimus, and C. Hoſtilius. Perſeus received ſome ſuccours from the king 
of Illyria. The deputies who had been ſent to Macedon gave the 
ſenate of Rome an account of the affairs of Perſeus. 

Perſeus, king of Macedon, and Gentius, king of Illyria, were de. 


| feated by the conſul Paulus Æmilius. 


Popilius, in his journey to Egypt, ſtopped at Rhodes. | 

Antiochus came from Jeruſalem to Antioch, where he put man 
of the Jews to death, and among other, the venerable Eleazar, a doc- 
8 of the law, and the 7 brothers, known by the name of the Mac. 
cabees. 
| It was about this time, that Mattathias retired to the city of Modin, 
after he had ſlain an officer belonging to Antiochus, becauſe he had 
forced the Jews to ſacrifice to idols, 

P. Emilius reduced the kingdom of Macedon to a province, and 
demoliſhed the walls of Epirus, becauſe that city had aſſiſted Perſeus. 
That conſul was honoured with a triumph, at which Perſeus and hi 
two ſons walked before his car. Mattathias died, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Judas, ſurnamed the Maccabee, who entered upon a war 
againſt Antiochus, which he conducted with great valour, 

Marcellus, the conſul, defeated the Gauls, who inhabited near the 
Alps. Sulpicius ſubdued the Ligurians. 

Judas, the Maccabee, marched againſt Apollonius, the general of 
Antiochus, whom he defeated and killed; Judas took his tword and 
uſed it ever after. | 
| Antiochus marched into Perfia, having left the care of his ſon An- 
tiochus to Lyſias, who commanded in Syria. The Jews defeated both 
Lyſias and Gorgias. Judas purified the temple, and reſtored the divine 
worſhip on the 25th day of the month Ciſleu, which anſwers to the 230 
of November. | 

A new cenſus was taken at Rome, when the number of citizens ca- 
pable of bearing arms were found to be 327,032. 


| - Antiochus went into the province of Perſis, to ſee the city of Eh- 


mais with an intention to have plundered the rich temple which was 
there ; but the inhabitants of that city, being informed of his approach, 
took up arms and forced him to retreat to Babylon, where he hear 
that the Jews had defeated his army commanded by Lyfias, which 
determined him to march againſt them; but it pleaſed God to ſtrike 
him with an incurable diſorder, from which he ſuffered inexpreflibi 
torments, occaſioned chicfly by the vermin which bred in his body, and 
the ſtench which made him inſupportable even to himſelf : he impor: 
tunately ſought pardon of God, but jt did not appear that he obtained 
it, for having ſuffered great miſery he died. | ; 
Antiochus, before he expired, appointed his. friend Philip regent ol 
his kingdom, and delivered into his hands his diadem, and the ww 
| enſign 
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enfigns of royalty, to carry to his fon Antiochus Eupator; Philip 
— to meet Ptolemy Philometor. | "i 

Antiochus Eupator reigned 2 years, during which the Jews gained 
many victories over him. | 

Antiochus Eupator came near to Jeruſalem at the time that Judas. 


being informed that Philip had taken poſſeſſion of his empire-for him- 
ſelf, he concluded a peace with the Jews, and was admitted into the 
city, the walls of which he afterwards baſely ordered to be demoliſhed, 
— ſet out for Antioch, of which Philip had then made himſelf 
maſter. | 

The Romans ſent Cn. Octavius to Antioch, where he was aſſaſſi- 
nated by one Leptis. | 

Demetrius Scter, ſon of Seleucus, who had been ſent to Rome as 
an hoſtage in the place of his brother Antiochus Epiphanes, eſcaped 
privately from Rome to Syria, where he recovered the dominions of 


21 years. Alcimus, who aſpired to the prieſthood, accuſed Judas the 
Maccabee and his brethren, to Demetrius of many crimes, and got 
himſelf made high-prieſt. Demetrius ſent Nicator againſt Judas, who 


of Nicator, killed himſelf. Nicator attempted a ſecond battle, in 
which he was entirely defeated : after which Demetrius concluded a 
peace with the Jews. | 7 

Judas the Maccabee was killed by Bacchades, a general of Deme- 
trius, and was ſucceeded in the command of the army of the Jews, by 
his brother Jonathan, 5 

L. Paulus Amilius died in battle: that very diſintereſted ancient von- 
ſal ſcarcely left ſufficient to ſupport his ſurviving conſort. *+ 

Terence the poet died. A new cenſus was taken at Rome, when 
there appeared to be 338,214 perſons capable of bearing arms. 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus died, and left his kingdom to his ſon 


uncle was guardian. 

Attalus arrived at Rome, on the part of his brother Eumenes, to 
make ſatis faction to the Romans. Demetrius, the king of Syria, ſent 
deputies to Rome, who carried with them Leptis, who had aſſaſſina 
Cn. Octavius. | p 

The young king Eumenes reigned 1 year. 

The conſul Marcius defeated the Dalmatians. 

Scipio Naſica oppoſed the cenſors, who wanted to build a ſtone 
theatre. 

The Romans made war in Spain againft the Celtiberians and Luſi- 

nians. 

Alexander Balas, ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, declared war againft 
Demetrius; they each of them endeavoured to procure Jonathan's in- 
tereſt, who declared for Alexander; as did alſo the inhabitants of An- 
tioch, who were offended at the effeminacy and pride of Antiochus. 

Ambaſſadors were ſent from Rome to Africa, to compoſe the diffe- 
rences that ſubſiſted between Maſiniſſa and the Carthaginians, _ 

| made 


| 


was beſieging the citadel, and commenced che- Hege of the city; but 


his father, and put Antiochus Eupator and Lyſias to death. be 
Demetrius Soter, ſon of .Seleucus, the lock king of Syria, reigned” 


beat him. The good old Razis, being afraid of falling into the hands - 


Eumenes, to whom, on account of his extreme youth, Attalus his 
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'made a report of the preparations which were making at Carthag 
for a war. | 

| The Roman conſuls behaving with great ſeverity, were ſent to Priſon 
by the tribunes. Spain having revolted, an army was intended to be 
ſent there, but no perſon would accept of the command, when young 
Scipio Zmilianus voluntarily offered himſelf, and was accepted for 


| that ſervice by the ſenate, and by his prudent conduct gained ſeveral 


victories. 


| Alexander Balas, after having vanquiſhed and killed Demetrius, 
reigned 5 years. He married Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor. Jonathan was invited to and received at their nuptials 
with great honour. | 
The Carthaginians having, contrary to their word, ravaged the 
country of Maſiniſſa, and fitted out a fleet, the Romans deliberated 


| whether they ſhould declare war againſt them, and determined to ſend 


ambaſſadors to Carthage. 


The THIRD PUNIC. WAR. 


The conſul M. Manlius commanded the army by land, and Cenſo- 
rinus the fleet, The city of Utica ſurrendered to the Romans, even 
before their fleet arrived in Africa ; the Carthaginians made the ſame 
offer, but the ſenate, at the perſuaſion of Marcius Cato, fent two con- 
ſuls who deſtroyed their fleet, and ordered the Carthaginians to demo. 
liſh their city, and to re-build it 10 miles diſtant from the ſea : this laſt 

ropoſal ſo provoked the Carthaginians, - that they diſpoſed themſelves 
or a vigorous defence. The conſuls began to beſiege their city, at 
which Scipio ſhewed that extraordinary valour, of which the Romans 
ſo greatly boaſted. i 
Andriſcus, who pretended that he was the ſon of Perſeus, fled 
from Rome, where he was a priſoner, and ſeized upon Macedon, 
Maſiniſſa, king of Numidia, when he was dying, deſired the conſul 
Manlius to ſend for Scipio Emilianus, that he might die in his em- 


divided the kingdom of Numidia among the three ſons of Maſiniſſa, 
ons Romans made themſelves maſters of a great many cities in 
Africa. 

Andriſcus, who had aſſumed the name of Philip, was defeated by 
the prætor Q. Cecilius Metellus. 5 
Demetrius, ſon of Demetrius, made war againſt Alexander Apollo- 
nius. The general of Demeratrius was defeated by Jonathan the high- 
prieſt, who on that occaſion was greatly honoured by Alexander, and 
preſented by him with ſeveral noble gifts. | | 

P. Scipio poſſeſied himſelf of the port of Carthage, the inhabitants 
of which he reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs. The Romans declared war 
againſt the Achzans, becauſe they had driven away their ambaſſadors, 
whom they had ſent to mediate between them and the Lacedæmonians. 
The firſt battle againſt them. was fought by Q. Metellus the prætor. 
Ptolemy Philometor came into Syria to ſee his ſon-in-law, by whom 
he was honourably received. Ptolemy gave his daughter Cleopatra, 
whom he had taken from Alexander, in marriage to Demetrius. 


Q. Metellus, 


braces : after his death, Scipio, according to the deſire of the late king, 
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Q Metellus, whom the Romans had continued in the conſulſhip, 
gave the Achæans battle. He alſo defeated the Bœotiaus in two diffe- 
rent engagements, one of which was near Thermopylæ, and the other 
near Phocis. The conſul L. Mummius took poſſeſſion of Achaia, and 


| burned the city of Corinth. Soon after ten commiſſioners arrived in 


Achaia from Rome, who diſſolved the aſſembly of the Greeks, and 
impoſed an annual tribute on the Achæans, and appointed a magiſtrate 
to be yearly ſent there from Rome, to be called the prætor of Achaia. 

Scipio entirely deſtroyed the city of Carthage, and returned to Rome 
in triumph. 

Viriachus made himſelf maſter of Luſitania, defeated the army of 
C. Vetilius the prztor, and took him priſoner, 

Demetrius being killed, Demetrius Nicator reigned after him 5 
years in Syria. 

Ptolemy Euergetes, or Phyſcon, reigned 29 years in Egypt, after 
the deceaſe of Ptolemy his brother. 

The prætor C.Lzlius fought with ſucceſs againſt Viriathus, and uſed 
a very exact diſcipline under the conduct of Fabius the conſul. 

The people of Antioch, whom Demetrius had offended, declared war 
againſt him; but the Jews who took the part of Demetrius, killed in 
one day 100,000 of them, and delivered him from his palace, where he 
was ſhut up. | 

Antiochus, the ſon of Alexander Balas, by the advice of Tryphon, 
invaded the kingdom of Demetrius, ſeized on the city of Antioch, and 
entered into a treaty with the high-prieſt Jonathan, as did the latter with 
both the Romans and Lacedæmonians. 

Q. Fabius, the proconſul, defeated Viriathus. 

Tryphon, who aimed at making himſelf king of. Syria, raiſed an 


| army, and treacherouſly killed Jonathan and his brethren. 


The Jews ſent letters from Jeruſalem to their brethren in Egypt. 

Simon was made high-prieſt in the place of Jonathan. 

The Romans made war againſt Philip of Macedon, who was de- 
feated by the quæſtor Trebullius. | 

Q. Fabius obliged Viriathus to fly into Luſitania, 

Simon the high-prieſt, having made himſelf maſter of the city of 
Gaza, and the fortreſs of Jeruſalem, repaired the fortifications of 


it, and ſettled himſelf at Jeruſalem. 
Q. Fabius granted very favourable conditions of peace to Viriathus, 


although he had it in his power to. have exacted the moſt rigid. The 


ſenate of Rome ratified the peace. 
The commencement of the Numantine war; the occaſion of which 


was thus, the Numantines had ſuccoured ſome of their allies whom 
the Romans had attacked, and refuſed to dehver up their arms to Me- 
tellus, who had made a demand of them. 

Demetrius Nicator went into Perſia to ſeek aſſiſtance againſt Try- 
phon, where Phrahates, the Parthian king, gave him a kind recep- 
tion, and his daughter Rhodoguna in marriage. 

Tryphon having procured the death of Antiochus Alexander's ſon, 
uſurped the kingdom of Syria, which he governed about 4 years. 

Q. Serv. Czpio, not 1 the peace that his brother had made 


with Viriathus, obtained leave of the ſenate of Rome to attack him; 
which 
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' [which he did, and defeated him, and afterwards cauſed him to be af- 


chris faſſmated by ſome of his own people. 
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Pompeius, who ſucceeded Metellns in the war againft the Nu. 
. dein unſucceſsful in it, concluded a peace with my 15 
order from Rome. 1 | 

Antiochus' Sidetes, ſon of Demetrius Soter, hearing that his brother 
Demetrins Nicator was under confinement in Parthia, went into Syria, 
and married Cleopatra his brother's wife. | 

M. Popilius continued the war againſt the Numantines, the Roman 
ſenate having declared the late peace concluded by Pompeius = 

Antiochus reigned 9 years in Syria, after Tryphon, who was killed. 

The conſul D. Junius carried the war into Luſitania. The Ny. 
mantines obliged the proconſul M. Popilius to retreat. L 

Antiochus Sidetes, who till now had highly efteemed Simon the 
high-prieſt, made war againſt him, and gave Cendebeus the command 
of- his army, who was defeated by John the ſon of Simon. | 

Attalus, king of Pergamus, the brother of Eumenes, died, and wa; 
ſucceeded by Attalus, the ſon of Eumenes, who rei 5 years. 

The Numantines with only 4000 men defeated 30, ooo Romans. 
Mnacinus having made a ſhameful peace with the Numantines, was 
recalled to Rome, and M. Emilius ſent in his place. 

Brutus the proconſul continued the war in Luſitania with ſucceſs. 
The Romans gave up Mancinus tothe Numantines, but they refuſed to 
receive him. | | 

Q. Calpurnius fought ſucceſsfully againſt the Numantines. C. Ful. 
vius Flaccus defeated the Illyrians, as did M. Coſconius, the prætor, the 
Scordiſci in Macedonia. 

Simon, the high-prieſt, - was baſely put to death by his ſon-in-law 
Ptolemy ; John, ſurnamed Hyrcanus, eſcaped the fury of Ptolemy, and 
was elected high-prieſt ; which office, with that of prince of the Jews, 
he poſſeſſed 31 years. 


The hiftory of the OLD TESTAMENT end with this year, 


John Hyrcanus beſieged Ptolemy, who had murdered his mother. 

The war of the ſlaves in Sicily was undertaken by Eunus, a Syrian, 
at the head of 70,000 ſlaves. | 

Antiochus beſieged Jeruſalem, and afterwards concluded a peact 
with the inhabitants of that city. 

The conſul Scipio went into Spain, and reſtored the military diſci- 
pline of the Roman army. | 

Attalus died, and left his kingdom to the Romans. 

| Caius Calp. Piſo defeated the ſlaves in Sicily, and Scipio the Numan- 
tines. 

The conſul P. Rupilius put an end to the inſurrection of the Sieilian 
ſlaves, and ſettled the government of Sicily. 

Ariſtonicus, the natural ſon of Attalus, poſſeſſed himſelf of Aſia. 
P. Licinius the conſul, who commanded the Roman forces, was ſubdued, 
taken priſoner, and put to death. . f 

Perpenna the conſul died ſometime after he had conquered Ar 
ſtonicus. | 
Antiochus Sidetes undertook an expedition againſt the Parthians, 


which he was accompanied by John Hyrcanus, 3 
- M. Acquilivs 
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pefore| M. Acquilius finiſhed the war in Aſia. Antiochus, after havin 
af Chriſt | beat Phrahates, king of Parthia, in many battles, was at laſt hi 
| defeated and put to death. Demetrius Nicator returned into Syria, 


Nu. and recovered his kingdoms. Hyrcanus, being informed of the death of 

but | Antiochus, took the cities of Madeba, Shechem, and Garrizzim, where * 

he deſtroyed the temple of the Samaritans, that had been built 200 

her ars. | 

na, | Verhe Egyptians burned the palace of Ptolemy Pyſcon, who was N 
ſborced to fly to Cyprus, being driven out of his kingdom for his cruel. 

lan ties: he had inhumanly murdered his own ſon, whoſe mangled limbs 


he cauſed to be ſent to his wife Cleopatra, whom he had divorced. 
. P. Corn. Scipio having been found dead in his bed, his wife was b 
lu. ſuſpected of having poiſoned him. 
128] The high-prieſt John ſubdued the Idumeans, and forced them to be 
he circumciſed. | 
nd 127 Demetrius being univerſally hated, the Syrians requeſted another king 
of Ptolemy, who fent them Alexander Zebina. He defeated Deme- 
trius, who was ſoon after murdered by his wife Cleopatra, who was 
jealous becauſe he had married Rhodoguna. Cleopatra killed Seleu- 
cus her fon by Demetrius, becauſe he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
kingdom of Syria, which ſhe governed. 
125 Fulvius Flaccus behaved in a very ſeditious manner in his conſulſhip, 
and made the Italian allies expe& to be made citizens of Rome ; which 
he not being able to effect, they revolted, and commenced a war againſt 
the Romans. 
1244 C. Sextius the conſul entirely defeated the Italians of Gaul, and 
ſent a colony to Aix in Provence, as it is now called. Seleucus, who | 
was killed by his mother Cleopatra, was ſucceeded by Antiochus Gry- 
phus, and reigned 12 years. He married Tryphæna, daughter of 
Ptolemy Phyſcon, and killed his brother Alexander Zebina. 
123 The Romans made war againſt the Belearic iſlands, on account of 
their piracies, and ſent the conſul Metellus to conduct that war. The 
ſenate gave orders to rebuild Carthage, which had been deſtroyed 22 | 
years before by the Romans. t: 
122 Cn. Domitius ſubdued the Averni, and the Allobroges. $; 
121| Fabius concluded the war againſt the Allobroges. Bitultick, king of 
>| the Averni, was defeated, 120,000 of his men illed in the field, him- 
ſelf treacherouſly made priſoner, and ſent to Rome to give an account 
of his conduct to the ſenate, who impriſoned him at Alba. 


The ſenate of Rome reduced the city of Narbonenſis, or Narbonne, 5 
as it is now called, to a province. C. Gracchus, a tribune of the + 
people, raiſed a ſedition at Rome, and was killed by the conful 5 
Opimius. f k 


Antiochus Gryphus obliged his mother Cleopatra to drink a draught 
of poiſon, which ſhe had prepared to deſtroy him. . 
E. Marius, a tribune of the people, put Metellus in priſon. 9 
118 A colony was ſent to Narbonne. 
The proconſul Marcius defeated the Gauls near the Alps. 6. 
117 | Ptolemy Lathyrus ſucceeded his father Ptolemy Phyſcon, and reign- t 
ed 10 years. He had two brothers, Ptolemy Alexander, and Ptolemy | 
Apion; to the laſt Phyſcon had bequeathed the kingdom of Cyrene. 


Cato 


110 
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| Cato fought unſucceſsfully againſt the Thracians. Ms 

Antiochus Cyzicenus made war againſt his brother Gryphus, who 
had married Cleopatra, who had been divorced by her huſband Ptole. 
my Lathyrus, drove him quite away, and reigned 18 years. 

Carbo the conſul drove the Cimbri and Teutones out of Italy, who 
had paſſed the Alps. 

Antiochus Cyzicenus was driven out of Antioch by his brother 
Gryphus, and his wife Cleopatra put to death by Tryphæna. 

The ſenate of Rome declared war againſt Jugurtha, becauſe he had 
killed Hiempſal, and driven Adherbal, the ſons of Micipſa, out of Ny. 
midia. L. Calpurnius commanded the Roman army, which was ſent 
againſt Jugurtha, who found means to corrupt that general by his 


bribes. a 


Antiochus Cyzicenus put Tryphæna, the wife of Antiochus Gry. 
phus, to death. 


The conſul Poſthumius, who was general of the Roman army againſt 


Jugurtha, forfeited his integrity by receiving bribes from that prince. 

The Thracians were defeated by Minucius the conſul. 

The Cir-bri, being driven out of Gaul and Spain, retired into Italy, 
and requeſted an aſylum of the Romans, but were refuſed and defeat. 
ed by M. Silanus the conſul. 

Hyrcanus beſieged Samaria, and took it, having put Ptolemy Lathyrus 
to flight, who came to its relief. 

Metullus reſtored the diſcipline of the Roman army, defeated ſu- 
gurtha, and obliged him to retreat in two ſucceeding battles. 

Scaurus the conſul marched into Gaul, where he was beat by 
Cimbri. | 

The Romans renewed the war in Luſitania, 

L. Caſſius the conſul was defeated by the Helvetii of Baſle, or Ba- 
fil. Marius put Jugurtha ſeveral times to flight. Bocchus, king of 
Mauritania, an ally of Jugurtha, was defeated. 

Q Czpio the conſul, took the city of Toloſa, now Tolouſe, the 
capital of Tectoſages, and got a prodigious ſpoil ; he brought to Rome 
about 120,000 weight of gold, and about 5,000,000 weight of ſilver. 

Bocchus betrayed Jugurtha to Marius. | 

Tullus Cicero and Cn. Pompeius were born. 

Q. Scipio the proconſul, and C. Manlius the conſul fought againſt 
the Cimbri and Teutones, when 80, ooo of the Romans and their 
allies, and 70,000 ſlaves remained dead on the ſpot. 

The ſenate of Rome took from Cæpio the command of the army, 
who had behaved extemely ill after his late ſucceſs. 

Marius obtained a victory over Jugurtha, and entered Rome in 


triumph. 


and forced them to ſeek aſſiſtance from the Teutones. 

Ariſtobulus, who ſucceeded his father Hyrcanus in the prieſt-hood, 
was the firſt high · prieſt who wore a crown. He reigned but one year: 
he ſtarved his mother to death, appointed Antigonus his ſucceſſor, who 
was the eldeſt of his three brothers whom he kept in priſon; but he 
afterwards, through the falſe accuſations of his queen Salome, put Anti- 


gonus to death. 
a Cn, Domitius 


The Cimbri came into Spain. The Celtiberians drove them out, 
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Before C. Domitius, the tribune of the people, made a law, by which he 
4 Chriſt | gave to the people the power of electing the prætors, who before were 


bs 103 choſen by the other prætors, | 
Alexander Janneus, ſucceeded his brother Ariſtobulus, reigned 27 
5 years, and married Salome, his late brother's widow. _® 

102 | Marius made a very great ſlaughter of the Teutones and Ambrones, 

r near Aix ; 200,000 of them were left dead on the field, and 80,000 

made priſoners. 

d M. Antonius, the prætor, ſuppreſſed the robbers who infeſted the pro- 
h ſvince of Cilicia. 
t 101 | L. Apuleius Saturninus, having killed his competitor Aulus Nonius, 7 
$ got himſelf elected a tribune of the people, and being ſupported by | 
| 


Marcius, proved very troubleſome to the republic. 

100] L. A. Saturninus revived the law for the dividing of the lands which 

had been taken from the Cimbri, and procured the baniſhment of Me- 

| tellus Numidicus, who had oppoſed it. Saturninus was killed in an 

ſinſurrection of the people, | 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, ein depoſed by his mother Cleopatra, retired 

, to Cyprus, and Ptolemy Alexander his brother aſſumed his place. 

. 99 Metellus was recalled from baniſhment at the ſollicitation of Calidius, 

a tribune of the people. The Lufitanians were ſubdued by Lucius 


] Dolabella the pro- conſul. 
Alexander Janneus beſieged the city of Ptolemais, the inhabitants 
. of which ſent for help to Ptolemy Lathyrus ; but changed their mind 


upon Janneus's raiſing the ſiege, and defired Ptolemy to come no fur- 
_ ther, who was — to their aſſiſtance. Alexander Janneus ſent 
deputies to Cleopatra. 

98] The law called Cæcilia Didia was made at Rome by Q. Cæcilius 


| Metellus and T. Didius conſuls, for 2 the proceedings in enact- 
f ing laws; ordaining, that in one queſtion but one ſingle matter ſhould 

be propoſed to the people, left while they gave their ſuffrage in one 
e word, they ſhould be forced to aſſent to a whole bill, if they liked the 
- 


reateſt part of it, though they diſliked the reſt ; or throw out a bill 
2 ſeveral clauſes which they did not approve of, though they would 
have been willing to paſs ſome part of it: requiring allo, that before 
any law was preferred at the Comitia, that it ſhould be expoſed to 
public view three market days. Didius fought ſucceſsfully againſt the 


Celtiberians. 
Prolemy Lathyrus defeated Alexander. Cleopatra, having marched 
N with her forces into judea, obliged Ptolemy to fly, and made a treaty 
with Alexander. 
a The conſul Craſſus made war in Luſitania. 
97| Ptolemy Lathyrus entered Cœleſyria, and ſeized upon the city of 
1 Gadara, and the fortreſs of Amathunta. Alexander beſieged and took 
the cities of Raphia and Anthedon. 
5 96] Ptolemy Apion, king of Cyrenaica, the natural ſon of Ptolemy Phyſ- 
; | [con, died, and left his kingdom to the ſenate of Rome, who made a 
province of it, and ſet all the cities of it at liberty. | 
, ' Antiochus Grypus was aſſaſſinated at the age of 45 years, by He- 
p racleon, having reigned 29 years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Se 


ſleucus. Alexander razed the city of Gaza. | 
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ſaccuſed, and baniſhed by that powerful body. 


padocia by Ariobarzanes. 
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thridates, who had put Ariarathes, the king of Cappadocia to death, 
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The conſul Q. Mucius Scævola, governed Syria with ſo much inte. 
grity and difintereſtedneſs, that he was propoſed by the Roman ſenate, 
as a worthy example to their magiſtrates. 

P. Rutilius Rufus, having been the means of ſuppreſſing the unjug 
oppreſſion of the publicans, or Roman knights in Syria, was falſely 


Selencus, the ſon of Grypus, defeated the army of Antiochus Cyzi. 
cenus, who was killed in the engagement. 


The ſenate of Rome, by a decree, ordered Sylla, the proprætor n 


Cilicia, to put Arobarzanes in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Cappadocia, 
out of which that proprætor had driven Cordius, the general of M. 


and had given the kingdom to his ſon Ariarathes. 

Fulvius Flaccus defeated the Celtibereans. 

Seleucus, ſon of Antigonus Grypus, being defeated by Antiochy; 
Euſebes, ſon of Antiochus Cyzicenus, he fled to the city of Mopſy. 
eſtia ; where, for his cruel treatment of his people, he was burned 
alive, with all his attendants, in his own palace. 

Antiochus Euſebes put to death Antiochus, the ſon of Antiochus 
Grypus, and carried off his army. 

M. Livius Druſus endeavoured to reſtore the ſenate of Rome to its 
firſt authority, and for that purpoſe enacted ſeveral laws; among other, 
one by which the Roman allies were admitted to the freedom of the 
city of Rome ; ſome time after he was killed by an unknown hand. 

The allics of Rome took the opportunity of the Feriæ Latinæ, 9 
revolt. As ſoon as their defection was become known, the Aſculam 
ſeized upon Q. Servilius, who was pro-conſul of Aſculum Picenun, 
and killed him. The Romans declared war againſt the Marſi, who 
were the firſt in the revolt. Thus a war commenced, which was calle 
the Marſian war. 

The war of the allies grew more herce. 

Vettius Cato who commanded the Marſi, fought Julius Cæſar the 
conſul, and obliged him to retreat ; but he rallied his forces and attack. 
ed him again with ſucceſs. 

The ſenate of Rome paſſed a decree to reſtore Nicomedes, who had 
been driven out of Bithynia, by his brother Socrates, and out of Cap- 


Alexander, king of Egypt, ſon of Phyſcon, put his mother Cleops- 
tra to death. 

L. Sylla, general of the Roman army, defeated the Samnites, I. 

Porcius the conſul was killed, and many battles fought. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus was recalled to his kingdom, and reigned 8 year. 
Alexander was driven out of his kingdom by his own ſubjects, and 
afterwards was killed in a battle by Chcercas. | 

The Romans declared war againſt Mithridates, becauſe he had di- 
poſſeſſed Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes of their kingdoms. The con- 
mand of the Roman army was given to Sylla; which offending Maris, 
who wanted to have had that command, he procured a law by which 
Sylla was removed from the army. 

Sylla being returned, and having poſſeſſed himſelf of Rome h 
force, cauſed Sulpitius to be killed, who had been concerned in mak 
ing a law againlt him, and Marius to be proſcribed ; but he 2 1 
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wo by flying from Rome. In the mean time Mithridates ravaged 
the country of Phrygia, killed all the Romans in Aſia, put to death 
Q. Oppius and M. Aquilius the Ambaſſadors from Rome, attacked 
Rhodes, but was unable to take it ; but poſſeſſed himſelf of Macedon, 
Thrace, Athens and Greece. 

Cinna the conſul being driven out of Rome by his colleague, and put 
out of his conſulſhip for endeavouring to eſtabliſh ſeveral bad laws, 
and for having inſtigated the Italians to revolt, L. Cornelius Merula, a 
prætor of Jupiter, was elected conſul in his room. From this time 
Cinna being ſupported by the exiled Marius made war againſt his 
own country, and Rome was beſieged by the foar different armies of 
Marius, Cinna, Carbo, and Sertorius, by whom Rome ſuffered the 
greateſt miſeries, after it was taken. 

Plotius Gallus was the firſt who taught Rhetoric 1n Rome. 

Sylla killed Ariſtio the tyrant of Athens, and retook the city. He 
defeated Archelaus in Bœotia, who had with him 100,000 horſemen, 
of whom only 10,000 eſcaped, whilſt Sylla loſt but 12,000 men. Do- 
rilas, who commanded an army of king Archelaus, was alſo beat in a 
ſecond battle, at the head of 80,000 men. 

The conſul Marius died. Valerius Flaccus ſucceeded him in the 
conſulſhip. | 

L. Flaccus, who was ſent by Cinna, to ſucceed Sylla in the 
command of the Roman forces, was killed by his lieutenant Fimbria, 
who ſucceeded him in the command of the army. Archelaus, by an 
order from Mithridates, king of Pontus, made a peace with Sylla, 

Tygranes, king of Armenia, aſcended the throne of Syria, by in- 
vitation of the inhabitants of it. 

Cinna and Corbo the conſuls prepared for a war againſt Sylla. 

Cinna being killed by his own ſoldiers, Corbo remained ſole conſul. 

Mithridates, by the peace which he made with Sylla, yielded to 
him the countries of Afia, Bithynia and Cappadocia, The army of 
Fimbria, having deſerted to Sylla, he killed himſelf. The ſenate of 
Rome ſent deputies to Sylla to treat of a peace, who appeared in- 
clined to have granted a very advantagious one, but Corbo would not 
accept of it. 

Sylla brought his army to Italy by fea, and landed his forces at 
Prunduſium and Tarentum ; he was ſoon after joined by the ſoldiers of 
Scipio, whoſe whole army deſerted to him. Sylla at the head of 
200,000 men engaged and defeated Norbanus, The Capitol of. Rome 
was burned. 

. Sertorius, finding the affairs of Marius were likely to terminate 
very badly, went into the province of Further Spain, the pratorſhip of 
which had fallen to his lot. A 

Cn. Pompey joined himſelf to Sylla, with three legions of vo- 
lunteers, 

Sylla plundered the temple of Delphos, | 

Sylla defeated Marius, who fled to the city of Præneſte, upon which 
Sylla beſieged that city. Damaſippus, the prefe&t of Rome, having 
aſſembled the ſenate murdered a great number of the Roman 
nobility. Sylla being in poſſeſſion of Rome, ſold the goods of his 
enemies by public ſale; obliged Corbo to fly from Rome; defeated 
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Damaſippus, Carrinas, and the army of the Samnites, near the gate Ml Cant 
Collina. Marius flew himſelf upon the reduction of Præneſte. 
Sylla was elected dictator. L. Murena renewed the war againſt Mi. / 
thridates. 
Morena continued the war with great vigour againſt Mithridates, 
| Sylla recalled Murena, took upon himſelf the command of the army, 6, 
defeated Mithridates, and returned to Rome in triumph. The ſenate | 
decreed a triumph to Cn, Pompey, for his victories in Africa. Cicero, 
in a public oration, defended 7 | 
Ptolemy Alexander ſucceeded Alexander Lathyrus, in the kingdom 
of Egypt; but he held it but a ſhort time, for he was killed 18 days 
after he had aſcended the throne, and was ſucceeded by another Alex. 
ander, who reigned 17 years. | 
The conſul Metellus commanded the Roman army againſt Sertorius, 6 
Cicero pleaded for Sex. Roſcius. 
Sylla abdicated the diQtatorſhip, Cicero went to Athens. 
Alexandra, the widow of Alexander Janneus, governed Judea, and 


| procured her ſon Hircanus to be made high-prieſt ; ſhe — 2 11 years, 


during which, Salome, the wife of Ariſtobulus, governe 
part of the kingdom. 

Sylla died, aged 60 years; his body was brought to Rome with 
great pomp, and was burned in the field of Mars: he was the firſt pa. 
trician of the family of the Corneliuſes, who defired to have his body 
burned. 

Q. Catulus oppoſed his colleague, M. Lepidus the conſul, for having 
attempted to procure the abrogation of the laws which had been 
made by Sylla, and obliged him to leave Rome. Lepidus retired to 
Further Gaul. | | 

Lepidus raiſed a war againſt the Romans, but was defeated by Ca- 
tulus and Pompey, and retired to Sardinia, 'where he died. 6 

Cn. Dolabella the pro-conſul defeated the Macedonians, and entered 
Rome in triumph. Claudius the pro-conſul made war in Thrace. Pom- 
pey marched againſt Sertorius, who had taken ſeveral cities. 

Sertorius and Perpenna fought againſt Metellus and Pompey, and 
Sertorius was defeated and obliged to fly. 

Mithridates made an alliance with Sertorius, poſſeſſed himſelf of Bi- 
thynia, and beſieged the conſul Cotta, in the city of Chalcedon ; but 
Lucullus the conſul came and raiſed the ſiege. : TIS 

P. Servilius Iſauricus ſubdued the pirates, made Cilicia and Crete 
provinces, and entered Rome in triumph. . 

The commencement of the war of the ſlaves in Italy, of which 
Oenomaus and Cryxus were the chiefs. 

Mithridates beſieged Cyzicus ; he was defeated in ſeveral battles by 
the conſul Lucullus, and at laſt obliged to fly to Pontus. Sertorius was 
killed by the conſpirators, of whom he had been the head 8 years. 


the greateſ a 


Marcus Perpenna ſucceeded him. Pompey recovered Spain. 6 
C. Curio, having defeated the Lacedæmonians, entered Rome in 
triumph. 


M. Terentius Lucullus overcame the Beſſi and Thracians. Lucul- 
las was beat by Mithridates, obliged to fly into Armenia and get affil- 
ance from Tigranes, 1 
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zee] The tenate of Rome eſtabliſhed the cenſors, whoſe election had been 
(viſt | interrupted : Gellius and Lentulus were choſen. All the cities of 
o Pontus ſubmitted to Lucullus. | 

Cicero, at the age of 36 years, made an oration againſt Verres, ſued 
for the office of ædile, and obtained it. 

Virgil was born. 
69] Lucullus marched into Armenia, defeated Tigranes, who had an 
army of 200,000 infantry, and 60,000 cavalry ; he alſo took the cities 
of Tigranocenta or Tigranopolis. 

Cicero was choſen one of the zdiles curules. 

Salome, the wife of Alexander, died. Hyrcanus was made king of 
Judea, and continued high-prieſt alſo; but was diſpoſſeſſed of his 
jo” ha by his brother Ariſtobulus, and ſuffered to be high-prieft 
only. 
68] Lucullus beſieged and took the city of Niſibis. Triarius the lieu- 
tenant of Lucullus defeated Mithridates. Antiochus Afiaticus was 
acknowledged king of Syria by Lucullus. 


of Cydon or Cydonia. 
67] Several laws were made at Rome; Piſo made a law called Lex Al- 
cilia Calpurnia, to prevent bribery ; Roſcia Lex Theatralis, ordaining, 
that none ſhould fit in the firſt fourteen ſeats of the theatre, unleſs they 
were worth 400 Sertertiums, which was then reckoned the cenſus equeſ- 
tris ; and Aulus Galbinus, tribune of the people, made a law-to inveſt 
Pompey with the command of the army again the pirates. | 

The army which was commanded by Triarius, the lieutenant of 
Lucullus, was entirely defeated by Mithridates. Lucullus's ſoldiers 
deſerted from -him. Mithridates recovered his kingdom. Metellus 
took ſeveral cities in the iſland of Crete, of which he made himſelf 
maſter. . 

66 Cicero was created a prætor. C. Manlius, tribune of the people, 
made a law, at the perſuaſion of Cicero, to give the command of an 
army, againſt Mithridates, ro Pompey. 

Mithridates, being defeated by Pompey, fled to Tigranes, king of 
Boſporus, who refuſed to protect him; which ſo greatly provoked him, 
that in revenge he flew Machates, the ſon of Tigranes. \ 

Tigrannes came and ſurrendered himſelf to Pompey, who had taken 
Cappadocia, Phœnice, part of Syria, and had only left” Tigranes Ar- 
menia. Pompey ſeized on the kingdom of Syria, which Lucullus had 
granted to Antiochus Aſiaticus. 8 
A conſpiracy was formed at Rome by Piſo, Cataline, and Au- 
tronius, to murder the conſuls who were deſigned to be elected for the 
next year; but it was happily diſcovered. Piſo, who was ſent quæſtor 
and prætor into Spain, was aſſaſſinated there. 

Hyrcanus, the high - prieſt, was depoſed, and ſucceeded by Atiſtobu- 

lus, who enjoyed that preferment but 3 months. 

03] Pompey defeated the Iberians, and Artoces their king, purſued Mi- 
thridates, and killed all the Albanians. | 

Alexander, king of Egypt, being driven out of his kingdom by his 
own ſubjects, retired to Tyre, where he died; Auletes ſucceeded him, 
and reigned 11 years. 

Cicero delivered his ſecond oration againſt the Agrarian Jaw. 

| | H 3 Phrahates 
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Phrahates, king of Parthia, declared war againſt Tigranes, who de. 
manded affiſtance from Pompey, which not arriving ſoon enough, he 


made a peace with Phrahates. 


Pharnaces revolted againſt his father Mithridates, and drove him to 
ſuch great diſtreſs, that he killed himſelf. 

Pompey made war againſt Aretas, king of Arabia, took poſſeſſion 
of Jerufalem, exacted a tribute from the inhabitants, reſtored Hyrca. 
nus to the government of the kingdom of Judea, and ſent Ariſtobulus 
and his two ſons and two daughters priſoners to Rome. The Cataline 
conſpiracy ſtill ſubſiſted at Rome; but was at length ended by the vi. 
gilance of Cicero. | 

Auguſtus was born. | 

Cataline's army was entirely deſtroyed by Petreius, lieutenant of the 
proconſul Antonius, and Cataline was killed. 

Cn. Pompey entered Rome in triumph. Clodius was accuſed of a 
criminal converſation with Cæſar's wife, but was cleared through 
favour. | : | 

Cn. Pompey commanded the Roman army againſt Catugnat, the 
head of the Allobroges. C. Cæſar made war in Luſitania. 

Metellus, for oppoſing the Agrarian law, which Pompey endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh, was put into priſon by the tribunes of the people. 

Clodius demanded to be made a tribune. Cæſar returned to Rome, 
and ſtrongly ſollicited to be conſul. Cæſar leagued with Pompey and 
Crafſus, by which means the firſt triumvirate was formed, 

Cæſar propoſed a new Agrarian law, ſent Cato to priſon for oppoſing 


it, and inſulted his colleague, who was obliged to hide himſelf from 


the reſentment of the populace. 

The ſenate appointed Cæſar to be governor of Illyria, and Ciſalpine 
Gaul for 3 years, and of Tranſalpine Gaul for 5. Cæſar married 
Calphurnia, Piſo's daughter, and gave his own daughter, Julia, to 
Pompey. | 

Clodius, the tribune of the people, made ſeveral bad laws, by one 
of which he procured the baniſhment of Cicero; he alſo propoſed a 
law for the ſelling of the goods of Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, and con- 
verting his kingdom into a province. L. Mummius, tribune of the 
people, endeavoured to have Cicero recalled, in which he was oppoſed 
by Alius Ligus the tribune, and by Pompey ; notwithſtanding which, 
the ſenate boldly inſiſted on recalling Cicero. Cæſar defeated the Hel- 
vetians, in Gaul, and Arioviſtus, king of the Germans. 

Cicero returned from baniſhment, and as corn was then very dear, 
he procured for Pompey a commiſſion to ſupply Rome with corn for 
5 years. 

: Ptolemy Auletes, being driven out of his kingdom of Egypt, came 
to Rome for protection; the Alexandrians gave his crown to his daugh- 
ter Berenice, whom they married to Seleucus, king of Syria, after- 
wards called, in deriſion by the Egyptians, Cybioſactes; that is, the 
Seallion ; for his behaviour was extremely mean : Bernice, ſometime 
after her marriage murdered him, being provoked by his baſe actions, 
and married Archelaus, high-pricſt of Comana in Pontus. Cæſar ſub- 
dued the Belgæ and the Nervii. P. Craſſus his lieutenant admitted the 


Britains, Unelli, and ſome others in little Bretagne, to a peace, and then 


went into Italy, 
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M. Cato regulated the government of the iſland of Cyprus, accord- 
ing to the Lex Clodia. 

Prolemy the king of Cyprus died. Ptolemy king of Egypt retired 
to Epheſus. 


Cæſar defeated the Veneti, who were ancient inhabitants of Vannes 
in Bretagne, at ſea. Titurius Sabinus ſubdued the Unelli, Aulerci, 
and others in the ſame country. Crafſus vanquiſhed the Sociates in 
Acquitane. Cæſar put his troops into winter quarters, in the countries 
of Aulerci and Lexovii ; Pompey and Craflus went to meet Cæſar, who 
ſpent his winter in the city of Luca, 

Cato, the tribune of the people, oppoſed the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Ptolemy in Egypt. Hyrcanus was reſtored to the office of high-priett 
by Gabinius the governor of Syria, who was appointed to adminiſter 
juſtice in Judea. 

Cato was depoſed from his prefecture by the conſuls. 

Trebonius, the tribune of the people, appointed Craſſus to be gover- 
nor of Syria; and Pompey of Spain, each for 3 years; he allo ordered 
Cæſar to continue the government of Gaul for three years. Craſſus 
during his conſulſhip went into Syria. Cæſar defeated the Germans, 
who had paſled the Rhine; he alſo built a bridge over that river, and 
marched into Germany. 

Cæſar, for the firſt time, invaded Great Britain, the inhabitants of 
which nobly defended themſelves ; but after three defeats accepted of a 
peace, which Cæſar was very glad to grant them. | 

Pompey built a ſtone theatre for publick ſports, in which 500 lions 
and 18 elephants appeared in the arena; five of the lions and ten of 
the elephants were killed. 

Galbinius the pro-conſul of Syria, by Pompey's order re-eſtabliſhed 
Ptolemy Auletes in his kingdoms. Ptolemy put his daughter Berenice 
to death; on his arrival at Babylon, appealed the diſturbances in Judea, 
Ariſtobulus, who had eſcaped out of priſon from Rome, was taken and 
ſent back again. 

C. Pontinus, who had been clected prætor during the conſulthup of 
Cicero, had a triumph, for having deteated the Allobroges. Craſius 
made war againſt the Parthians, and took ſome of their cities. 

Cæſar, having ſubdued the Treveri, made a ſecond invaſion of 
Great-Britain, with five legions and 2000 horſe, and ſubdued it. Cotta 
and Titurius, two lieutenants of Cæſar, were ſurrounded by an army 
of the Gauls, and cut in pieces. The Gauls marched to the camp of 
Q. Cicero, to whoſe afliftance Cæſar haſtened, killed part of the ene- 
my, and forced the reſt to ily. 

Gabinius freed himſelf from an accuſation of treaſon ; but being ac- 
cuſed of extortion, he could not eſcape the condemnation of the ſenate, 
tho' Cicero pleaded in his defence. | 

Craſſus was defeated and killed by the Parthians. 

Czfar re- paſſed the Rhine, and defeated the inhabitants of Liege, 

Cicero was appointed augur in the room of Craſſus, deceaſed. 

Milo, Hypſeus, Metellus and Scipio, caballed about the conſulſhip, 
and occaſioned great diſturbances in the ſenate. Pompey was clectad 
ſole conſul, with a power of electing a colleague ; 5 months aiterwards 


he joined with Q. Metellus Scipio, his father- in- law. 
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Milo was condemned to baniſhment, for having killed Clodius; 
which happened before Pompey was choſen conſul. The Gaul; 
revolted. Cæſar ſet out from Italy to reduce them to his obedience, 
he took the cities of Avaricum, Alexia, or Alefia, ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame which is now called Aliſe, Gergovia, and obliged Vercingetorix, 
a young and brave prince, to ſubmit to him. | | 

The ſenate of Kome ſent Cicero the pro-conſul into Cicilia, where 
he governed with ſucceſs, and was ſaluted by the title of general, an 
honour that was conferred on thoſe, who did any great action 

Caſũus nobly defended Syria againſt the Parthians ; but was at length 
obliged to retreat from that province. 

Ptolemy Auletes died, and was ſuccceded by Ptolemy Dionyſius, who 
reigned 5 years. 

Cæſar, being in fear of loſing the command of the army, and the 
government of the Gauls, conciliated to himſelf the friendſhips of the 
conſul Fari.us, and of Curio the tribune of the people. The ſenate 
of Rome propoicd to diſband Cæſar's army, to which Curio pro. 
miſed to conſent, provided the ſame ſhould be done by the other armies, 
The ſenate decreed, that Cæſar and Pompey ſhould each ſend a legion 
to make war againſt the Parthians ; Cæſar ſent two, which Marcellus 
delivered to Pompey. A new cenſus was taken at Rome, when the 
number of citizens able to bear arms were found to be 320, ooo. 

The civil war between Cæſar and Pompey commenced. The ſenate 
of Rome fixed a day for Cæſar to diſband his army. Antony and Ca. 
ſus, tribunes of the people, declared themſelves for Cæſar, and retired 
to him with Curio. Cæſar refuſed to diſband his army, unleſs Pompey 
was obliged to do the ſame, which he refuſed to do; upon which a 
| powerful army was raiſed, and the command of it given by the conſuls 
to Pompey, with full power to take care of the republic. Cæſar made 
himſelf maſter of Ariminum. Pompey ſet out for Rome. Cæſar marched 
into Spain, defeated a part of Pompey's army, and made a treaty with 
the remainder ; on his return, he took Marſeilles ; and on hearing that 
M. ZAmil. Lepidus had got him made dictator, he returned to Rome, and 
took on him his new dignity, but reſigned it 11 days after. The ſenate 
made him conſul with P. Servilius. 

Ariſtobulus, the pontiff of the Jews, whom Cæſar had delivered from 
priſon on his being made dictator, was poiſoned by the means of Pom- 


pey, who afterwards alſo killed his fon Alexander. 


The Ara of Antioch commenced in the month of October, in this year, 
the 7o6th from the foundation of Rome, and the 48th before the era 


of Chriſt. 


Cæſar went into Macedonia, and defeated Pompey in the plain of 
Pharſalia, who retired to Egypt, where he was killed by order of Ptole- 
my, king of Egypt, and his head brought to Cæſar, who had followed 
him there, and is ſaid to have wept on ſeeing it; he ordered it to be 
ſumptuouſly buried in the temple of Nemeſis, in the ſuburbs of Alex- 
andria, Cato retired into Africa, Milo was killed in the country where 
ne had raiſed ſome diſturbances, Fl 

Antipater, the father of Herod, having afforded Cæſar ſome aſſiſtance 
in his expedition to Egypt, he appointed lum procurator of Judea. 
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| Cxſar took upon him the office of dictator at Alexandria, and hav- 
ing engaged the Alexandrians, defeated them, During this war the 
7; Ds, library, in which were depoſited 400,000 valuable books, 
was conſamed by fire. Cleopatra married her brother, and obtained 
from Czfar the kingdom of Egypt. 

Cæſar marched againſt Pharnaces, king of Boſporus, the treacherous 
ſon of Mithridates the Great, whom he fabdued with ſo little difficulty, 
that it gave him occaſion to ſay, ven, vidi, vici. Cæſar returned to 
Rome at the end of this year, and was choſen conſul. 

Cæſar went into Africa and defeated Scipio, Cato, and Juba king of 
Mauritania. Cato, Scipio and Petreius killed themſelves. Cæſar re- 
turned to Rome, and a triumph, which laſted 4 days, for having 
conquered the Gauls, Egyptians, Pharnaces and Juba. 

Cæſar applied himſelf to reform the Roman ſtate by new laws, took a 
cenſus of the citizens of Rome, whom he found to be leſs by more than 
half than what they were before their late civil wars, 


The reformation of the Roman Calendar by Julius Cæſar. 


Cæſar, having obſerved the faults that had been admitted into the calendar, 
attempted the rectiſying of them, with the aſſiſtance of Soſigencs the ma- 
thematician, and other learned men : he abslijped the lunar year and intro- 
duced the uſe of the folar. The firſt Julian year began with the fit 
day of January, the year 45 before Jeſus Cirift. The year avas again 
altered at Rome in 1582, by Pope Gregory III. 1 

The FIRST JULIAN YEAR. 


Cæſar marched into Spain, and entirely defeated the two ſons of 
Pompey ; Cneius Pompey, the elder of them, was killed in bartle. The 
civil wars being now ended, Cæſar returned again to Rome, which 
he entered in triumph, was ſaluted with the title of imperator, and 
choſen conſul for 10 years, and diftator for life. He abdicated the 
conſulſhip in the September following. 

Cæſar, according to ſome authors, rebuilt the cities of Corinth and Car- 
thage He was aſlatlinated in the ſenate houſe, on the 15th of March, after 
having fought 50 pitched battles, ſlain above 1,192,000 men, and taken 
above 1000 towns by affault ; the principal conſpirators were Brutus and 
Caſſius, whom Cæſar at his return to Rome had pardoned, they having 
been of Pompey's party. The conſpirators ſeized on the capitol, whillt 
the city was in the greateſt conſternation, which Cicero endeavoured to 
reſtore to its uſual tranquility, and kept it quiet till Czfar's funeral, which 
was conducted by M. Antony, with great pomp, who made a funeral 
oration on Cæſar's death, with which the people were fo greatly affected, 
that the principal conſpirators thought it prudent to leave Rome. Anto- 
ny, who had at firlt retired through fear of Czfar's enemies, afterwards re- 
turned, and in a public oration laboured to raiſe a ſedition in the city. He 
aboliſhed the dictatorſhip, obſtructed the execution of Cæſar's will, and 
committed ſeveral other diſturbances. 

Octavius, Cæſar's great nephew, and adopted ſon, came to Rome and 
took poſleflion of his uncle's eſtate, but was oppoſed by M. Antony; 
upon which, Octavius gathered to himfelf a great number of ſoldiers to 
defend his right. The ſenate of Rome appointed M. Antony governor 
of Macedon, and made Dolab Ila governor of Syria, M. Antony en- 
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deavoured to poſſeſs himſelf of Gaul by force; but Decimus Brutus op- 
poſed him, and went afterwards to Mutina, now Modena, where he was 
beſieged by Antony. The remembrance of Cæſar, and Cicero's pm. 
tection of Octavius, concurred to procure him the favour both of the {. 
nate and people; but Octavius did not preſerve as grateful a ſenſe of Ci. 
cero's kindneſs as he ought to have done. 


The MONARCHY of the ROMANS. 


The death of Cæſar being known in Judea, gave Malichus an opper. 
tunity to raiſe new diſturbances, who could not contentedly ſee the ſoye. 


| reign power in the hands of Antipater, who was a ſtranger and an Idume. 


an, whom he therefore found means to poiſon. 

The Roman ſenate ordered Octavius Cæſar and the conſuls to march 
into Ciſalpine Gaul againſt Antony. Penſa the conſul was attacked and 
defeated by Antony, who was himſelf immediately afterwards beat by Hir. 
tius the other conſul. The two conſuls died of their wounds. Antony joined 
with Lepidus. Octavius was made conſul the 22d of September, and league 
with Antony and Lepidus ; and they throe agreed to divide the empire 
between themſelves, and ſo conſtituted the ſecond triumvirate : they al 
three arrived at Rome with their army, on the 27th of November. They 
baniſhed a great many of the citizens, and put many noble ſenators t 
death, of which number Cicero had the unhappineſs to be one. The 
fenate and Cæſar appointed C. Caſſius pro-conſul of Syria, who exadtd 
800 talents of the Jews. 

The Rhætians, now called the Griſons, revolted from the Roman:; 
but were reduced the ſame year, and obliged ever after to ſubmit to the 
republic. 

At this time the city of Lyons is ſaid to have been founded by Luciu 
Minucius Plancus ; it was called Lugdunum, becauſe it was built at fir 
on an elevation, upon the confluence of the rivers Soane and Rhone. 

Octavius Cæſar and Antony defeated Caſſius and Brutus, near the city 


of Philippi ; after which Brutus killed himſelf, | 


Tiberius was born the 16th of November. 
Herod, having ſupplied Caſſius with ſome troops, thereby gained the 
friendſhip of Antony, and married Mariamne, the daughter of Hyr 


1 canus. 


Antony went again into Aſia, and Cæſar returned to Italy. There wa 
a great famine at Rome. Sextus Pompey, one of the ſons of Pompey 
the Great, made himſelf maſter of the ſea. 

Lucius got poſſeſſion of Rome, and drove Cæſar out of it, who retreated 
to Peruſia. | 

L. Antony, the brother of M. Antony was beſieged in Peruſia; he 
ſurrendered to Octavius Cæſar. Tiberius Claudius Nero fled from Cam- 
pania, with his wife Livia and his ſon Tiberius. Cæſar to procure the 


triendſhip of Sext. Pompey married his daughter, 


Antony returned to Italy, and married Octavia, Czfar's ſiſter. 

The Parthians invaded Syria, cut off the ears of Hyrcanus the high. 
prieſt, and carried him into captivity, having put Ariſtobulus in hu 
place. 

Herod came to Rome to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of Cæſar and Anton 


where he obtained by a decree of the ſenate, contrary to his expeCtation 
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the kingdom of Judea : from this time the firſt year of Herod's reign muſt 
be reckoned. y 

The magiſtrates were appointed for 8 years. | 

Young Pompey, ſon of Pompey the Great, made peace with Cæſar 
and Antony, ' | | 

Ventidius was ſent into Afia by Pompey, where he defeated the Par- 
thians, recovered Syria and Paleſtine, and through the favour of Antony, 
and his own noble actions, he arrived at great honour. | 

The ſenate made 67 prætors. Octavius Cæſar divorced his wife Scri- 
boma, and married Livia, who was then with child by him. Menas 
quitted Pompey's party, and went over to Cæſar, who made him a Ro- 
man knight. | | 

The fleet of Auguſtus was defeated by Minecrates, Pompey's comman- 
der; but he was killed in the engagement, 


The Era of Spain. 


The Spaniſh æra commenced this year, which is of great uſe in the 
hiſtory of that kingdom ; alſo in that of the South of Gaul, and a great 
part of Africa. 

Sextus Pompey, having 22 the empire of the ſea, through a fooliſh 

on of Neptune, and committed a great many 
violences on the coaſts of Italy. 

Herod, with the aſſiſtance of Socius took Jeruſalem, on the faſt of the 
ſabbatic year. n : 

Antigonus was taken priſoner, and put to death : thus ended the reign 
of the Aſmoneans, after 226 years. Herod raiſed Anancel, whom he 
had brought from Babylon, to the high-prieſthood. 

Antony returned to Italy, which he ſoon left again. Menas quitted 
the part of Pompey, and afterwards returned back to him. Cæſar de- 
feated Pompey in a naval engagement. 

Lepidus made himſelf maſter of Medina, in Sicily; but Cæſar obliged 
him to give it up, and to return to Italy. 

Cæſar poſſeſſed himſelf of Africa, by means of Statilius Taurus. An- 
tony entered Parthia, where he was very ill treated. 

S. Pompey ſurrendered himſelf to Antony, and was killed by his or- 
ders in Phrygia, a province of Aſia. IIerod made Ariſtobulus, the bro- 
ther of Mariamne, high-prieſt ; but finding that he was greatly beloved 
by the people, cauſed him to be ſmothered in a bath. 

Antony, having induced Artabazus, the ſon of Tigranes, and his 
ſucceſſor in the kingdom of Armenia, to come to ſee him, contrary to 
the moſt ſolemn oaths, ſeized on him and conducted him in triumph 
to Alexandria, where he put him in priſon, and killed him at the time that 
the battle of Actium was fought. Antony, after he had poileiied ham- 
ſelf of Armenia, divided it among the children of Cleopatra, 

The kingdom of Bocchus was reduced to a province. : 

The king of Media made an alliance with Antony. The Dalmatians 


were defeated, and Auguſtus with the ſpoils that were taken from them 


built a portico. 
The 
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the ſenate appointed him tribune and pra- conſul to Cæſar. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


| The conſuls favoured Antony; Soſius the conſul declared himfelf 
againit Cæſar; but afterwards both the conſuls quitted Antony and 
joined with Cæſar. Pompey's will was read in public by Auguſtus. 

The ſenate declared war againft Antony and Cleopatra, who both re- 
tired to Epheſus, where Antony got together 800 ſhips, of which 200 
were ſupplied by Cleopatra. 

The battle of Actium in Epirus was fought on the 2d of September, 
when Auguſtus obtained a complete victory over Antony, who retreated 
into Egypt with Cleopatra, who left him there, and took with her 60 of 
her own ſhips. Antony being greatly concerned at the departure of 
Cleopatra, went aboard one of the ſhips and failed in queſt of her, aban. 
doning his fleet; the greater part of which afterwards ſurrendered to 
Octavius Cæſar. 

Herod made war againſt the Arabians. The ſects of the ſcribes and 
Phariſees commenced this year. | | 

Cæſar went into Egypt, and took the cities of Peluſium and Alexan. 
dria. Antony and Cleopatra killed themſelves. Cæſar was ſorry for the 
death of Cleopatra, as his ambition had deſigned her to adorn his 


triumph. 


Herod, ſeeing that the party of Antony was entirely deſtroyed, wert 
to Rhodes, where Cæſar was then arrived, to make his court to him, 
and to apologize for his having attached himſelf to Antony. Cæſar gave 
Herod back the crown of Judea, which he had laid at his feet. 


The Epocha of the battle of Actium began this year. 


Cæſar returned from the Eaſt to Italy and triumphed 3 days, for hay. 
ing ſubdued the Dalmatians, gained the battle of Actium, and for having 
reduced Egypt: He afterwards deliberated with Mecænas and Agrippa, 
about reſigning his authority ; but continued it at the deſire of Mecænas, 
and made ſeveral regulations in the ſenate. 2 

Herod put to death his wife Mariamne, and his mother-in-law Alex. 
andra. | | 
The title of Auguſtus was given to Cæſar, through the perſuaſion of 
Munacius Plancus ; by which name he is beſt known in hiſtory, and 
which became afterwards his ſurname, and paſſed from him to all his ſuc- 
ceſſors in the empire. | 

Cornelius Gallus, the governor, of Egypt, being ſent into baniſhment 
for his tyranny and oppreſſion, killed himſelf. — 

Cæſar made war againſt the Aſturians and Cantabrians, who had re- 
volted. Cæſar fell ack. | 
The Salaſſi were ſubdued by Varro. 

C. Antiſtius defeated the Cantabrians. Auguſtus founded the city of 
Auguſta Emerita, in Luſatia, now Portugal. Agrippina built the Portico 
and temple of Neptune; im which was painted the ſtory of the Argo- 
nautz ; he alſo reared that noble edifice the Pantheon. There was a great 
famine in Paleſtine. 

The Cantabrians and Afturians,after Auguſtus's departure, were defeated 
by L. Æmilius. 

Cæſar, who was dangerouſly ſick, was cured by Antonius Muſa, a ce- 
lebrated Greek phyſician. Marcellus died. Agrippa went into Syria; 
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P. Amilius Lepidus and L. Munacius Plancus were elected cenſors, 
which office ceaſed with them. Auguſtus transferred the care and ex- 
pence of the public ſhews and ſports from the ædiles to the prætors, to 
ſave that expence to the former, to whom he committed the care of extin- 
guiſhing fires, allowing them for that ſervice 600 ſlaves. Muſena and 
ſome others formed a conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, which being diſcovered 
they were put to death. The Cantabrians and Aſturians revolted ; but 
were ſuppreſſed by Furnius. Caius Petronius, governor of Egypt, de- 
feated Candace, queen of Ethiopia, who had invaded Egypt, and done 
much miſchief there, and obliged her to accept of a peace. 

Auguſtus, gave his daughter Julia in marriage to Marcus Agrippa, whom 
he made governor of Rome, made Syracuſe a colony, failed from 
thence into Greece, conferred ſeveral favours on the Lacedzmonians, 
and revoked ſeveral 9s. 41 that had been granted to the Athenians, 
becauſe they had favoured the 
Samos, were he paſled the winter. 

Auguſtus ſailed into Aſia, where he deprived the Cyziceans of their 
privileges, for having cauſed ſome Roman citizens to be whipt and put to 
death. He alſo puniſhed the Tyrians and Sidonians for the ſame crimes. 
He obliged Phrahates, king of the Parthians, to ſend back all the priſo- 
ners, Roman eagles, and enſigns which his predeceſſors had taken from 
Craſſus and M. Antony, in the late Parthian wars. 

Auguſtus, in his return to Rome, ſent Tiberius into Armenia, and 
raiſed Tigranes to that throne inſtead of Artaxias, whom the people 
had choſen for their king ; but who was become odious to them by his 
tyranny. | 

Cæſar then returned to Samos, where Porus, king of India ſent an 
embaſly to him, deſiring his alliance, offering him his aſſiſtance, and that 
of 600 kings, who reigned under him. 

Caius Cæſar, the ſon of Agrippa and Julia, was born. 

At Rome, on the return of Auguſtus, an altar was erected to fortune, 


- [with this inſcription, Fortunæ reduci ; ſacrifices were made, and ſeveral 


ſhews were exhibited to expreſs their joy at his appearance. Agrippa 
ſubdued the Cantabrians, and modeſtly declined a triumph, 

Thewaters, Virgo, Julia and Jepula, were by Agrippa conveyed, at his 
own expence, into the city, by aqueducts of a moſt magnificent ſtructure; 
and the aqueducts of Appia and Marcia were alſo repaired by him, at a 
vaſt expence. He accepted the office of tribune for five years. 

Virgil died in the 51 year of his age, at Brunduſium; his body 
was, according to his own defire, conveyed to Naples, and there laid 
in a monument erected for that purpoſe, on the road from Naples to 


Puteoli. 


Herod, in the 18th year of his reign, began to rebuild the temple of 
Jeruſalem. Jeſephus, lib. 1 5. ch. 14. 

Auguſtus revived the ſecular games, which were celebrated with great 
pomp. Lucius Cæſar, the brother of Caius Cæſar, was born. 

Agrippa went into Syria, to quell ſome commotions there, and was in- 
vited by Herod to come into Judea, where he received him with great 
magnificence. | 

he kingdom of Gaul was put under a new regulation. The Rhæ- 
tians who had invaded Italy, were defeated by young Druſus, the fon of 
Liviaand Tiberius, 5 


part of Antony: he afterwards ſailed to 
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The temple of Veſta and the portico of Paulus were burned, _ 
This year Lepidus the triumvir died; Auguſtus took upon him tie 
office of Pontifex Maximus, in the room of Lepidus, and prepared ſo 
a war. 2 

Agrippa died. Tiberius ſubdued the revolted Pannonians, and w;, 
adopted by Cæſar, and married to his daughter Julia. Druſus made war 
againſt the Sicambri and Chauci. 

Druſus defeated the Uſipetes beyond the Rhine, and led his army as fu 
as to the Viſurgis, now the Weſer. 

The temple of Janus was ſhut up; but opened again ſoon after, 

Herod built the city of Cæſarea, in honour of Auguſtus. 

Druſus made war againſt the Catti and Cheruſci; but died as he wy 
about to paſs the Rhine. 

Auguſtus corrected a remarkable error which had crept into the calender, 
namely, making the leap- year to fall out once in three; he therefore x. 
dered, that for 12 enſuing years, there ſhould be no leap-year, and that 
afterwards there ſhould be one every four years. A decree was paſſed, 
that the month Sextilis, ſhould thenceforth from the emperor's name be 
called Auguſtus, which name it retains to this day. 

Mecænas died. Auguſtus went into Gaul. 

Tiberius paſſed the Rhine, and defeated the Barbarians. 

Tiberius triumphed over the Germans, who revolted from the Roman 
empire. 

; woo with a view to humble the pride of Caius and Lucius Cæſar, 
made Tiberius tribune for 5 years, and appointed him governor of . 
menia. | 

Matthias was high-prieſt of the Jews. 

Auguſtus commanded the ſenate to elect a conſul, that he might har 
an opportunity of ſending Caius with the army to improve himſelf in the 
concerns of the republic. Tiberius went into the Eaſt, and ſtaid ſome 
time at Rhodes. | | 
C. Cæſar was appointed conſul for 5 years. 

The great council of the Jews put Alexander and Ariſtobulus, the ſons 
of Herod, to death. 

Quintilius Varrus was ſent to govern Syria, which he impoveriſhed by 
his extortions. | 

This year Auguſtus publiſhed an edict, for taking a new cenſus of all 


the people in the Roman empire, and Cyrenius or Quirinius was ap- 


pointed to number the people of Judea, of which he was governor. 
The BIRTH of JESUS CHRIST. 


According to the computation of the Jewiſh hiſtorian, Joſephus ; and 
Dion Caſſius, the Roman hiſtorian ; the annunciation of the bleſſed Vir- 


gin Mary, when ſhe conceived Jeſus Chriſt, was on the 25th of March 


in this year ; and the birth of our Saviour, on the 25th of the December 
tollowing. 

Jeſus Chriſt was circumciſed on the firſt of January. 

The adoration of the Magi was on the 6thof January ; Joſeph fled into 
Egypt with the child Jeſus, and Mary, his mother, 
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A little before the death of Herod, Joazar was made high-prieſt of 
the Jews; but ſoon after the death of Herod he was depoſed by Arche- 
laus, and Eleazer his brother was appointed in his room. þ 

Joſephus ſays, that Herod died at the time of the paſſover in this 
year, Archelaus went to Rome to aſk of Auguſtus his father's kingdom ; 
when "_, ay by the advice of the ſenate divided the government of 

om, and gave half to Arhchelaus, and the other half between 
his two brothers Antipas and Philip, and his fiſter Salome. 

Caius Czfar left Rome, to go and ſettle the affairs of the provinces of 
the Roman empire. 

Joſeph and Mary, Herod being dead, returned to Nazareth with the 
child Jeſus, h 

Auguſtus commanded the confuls who were appointed for the 5 ſuc- 
ceeding years, to examine into the public tranſactions of Lucius . 
Auguſtus baniſhed his daughter Julia, on account of her adulteries. 

Auguſtus cauſed a very large canal to be made at Rome, and the Fla- 
minian water to be let into it, in which was exhibited a mock ſea fight, 


| [and other diverſions. Caius Cæſar came to aſſiſt at the public ſhews, 


and afterwards went into the Eaſt with M. Lollius his governor. 
Some writers are of opinion, that our Saviour was born at the latter 


end of this year, 


The wulgar ra of Jeſus Chriſt with which woe Sall begin the modern 
hiſtory, anſavers to the 754th year from the foundation of Rome. 
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The TABLES of SACRED and PRoFaANyg 
HISTORY compared. | 


EPOCHA TI. 


TH IS Epocha, extends from the creation of the world unto the univerſal dela, 
and contains the hiſtory of 1656 years. It regards facred hiſtory only ; for th 
profane is not ſo ancient by many centuries. Wy | 


EPOCHA IL 


This Epocha reaches from the deluge unto the calling of Abraham. It is attended cuil 
many difficulties in point of chronology. According to the computation of the vulgo 
Hebrew, it contains the hiſtory of 427 years ; but according to that of the Samarity 
F 1018. 


EPOCHA m. 


This Epocha extend; from the calling of Abraham unto the Iſraelites departure frix 
Egypt, and contains the hiſtory of 4.30 years, according to the wulgar Hebrew, 


EPOCHA IV. 


This Epocha begins wvith the Iſraelites departure out of Egypt, and extends 15 th 
laying the foundation of the temple at TFeruſalem, in the fourth year of Solomm' 
reign, and contains many difficulties, eſpecially in the chronology of the hiſtory of the 
judges of Iſrael. | 


E. POC HAV. 
This Epoc ha commences with laying the foundation of the temple of Solomon, 101; 


years before Chriſt, and extends unto the firſt year of Cyrus's eſtabliſhing his empire our 
all Afia, <chen he reſtored liberty to the Jewiſh captives at Babylon, and contains the 


hiftory of 479 years. 
EPOCHA VI. 


' This Fpocha contains the hiſtory of 224 years, and reaches from Cyrus's delivering 
the Fewws from their captivity, 5 36 years before Chriſt, unto the ara of the Gra: 
or Seleucidæ, 312 years before Chriſt, 


; EPOCHA VI, 


This ſeventh and laſt Epocha of ancient hiſtory reaches from | the æra of the &. 
deucide, when Seleucus Nicator made himſelf abſ»lute maſter of Babylon, unto tht 
era of Chriſ!, and contains an hiſtory of 312 years. 


Theſe Epochas are taken from the ſacred hiſtory, by whoſe infallible autho- 


rity all other hiſtories ought to be regulated. 
The 
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1056 
1140 


1656 
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4700 
4599 
4697 


4570 
4465 
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4240 
4078 
4013 
3826 
3770 
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3658 


3044 
3660 
3144 
3142 
3093 
3944 


SACRED HISTORY. 
EPOCHA TI. 


The CREATION of the world, and of Adam ard 
Eve, in a ſtate of manhood. 

The birth, of Cain. 

of Abel. 

of Seth. 

of Enos. 

Ems ſet up the public worſhip of God, 

The birth, of Cainan. 

of Mahalaleel. 

olf Jared. 

of Enoch. 

of Methuſelah. 

of Lamech, 

The — of Adam, at 930 years of age. 

Enoch did not die, but was tranſlated at 365 5. of 


The 


be i the ſon of Adam, died, aged 912 y. 
The birth of Noah. 

Enos died, aged gog 

The birth, "= — Ss eldeſt ſon of Noah, 
of Shem. 

The death, of Lamech, the father of Noah. 
of Methuſelah, aged 969 y. 


There are not many books neceſſary for fludying the chro- 


nhg y of the ſacred hiſtory, befictes the bible; reading Jo- 


|ſepbus's antiquities, Uſher, or P. Tournemine will be fuf- 
ficient ; or Calmet's hiflory alone : but great attention 


and reflection are neceſſary en the part of the reader. 
I SACRED 
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Years 
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1658 
1693 


1723 
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2311 
2281 
2247 


2246 
2245 


2005 
2158 


1787 


2126 
1819 
2187 
1849 
1878 
1996 
2008 
2018 
2088 


1998 
1846 
2217 
1878 
2185 
1817 
2155 
2126 
2008 
1996 
1986 
192912 


Samaritan 
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Years 
of W. 


1656 
1659 
1794 
1924 
2058 


3959 
2060 
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3044 


3041 


SACRED HISTORY. 
EPOCHA Il. 


An UNIVERSAL DELUGE. 


The birth of Arphaxad. 
The Seventy place here the birth of another Cain 


2906 The birth, of Salah. 


2776 
2642 


ml They now began to 


of Heber. 
of N 
uild the tower of Babel. 


2641 The birth of Joktan, the ſecond ſon of Heber, 


2640 


2595 
2541 


2512 
2474 
2380 
2312 
2250 
2171 
2113 
2101 
2091 
2031 


Nimrod uſurped the ſovereignty of Babylon. Seehi 
ſucceſſors under Profane Epacha Il. 


In the time of Peleg ha pened the difper fun of the ge- 
ple, and from thence the formation of empires. Wet 
not find that profane hiflory reaches higher than this tine, 
On the d:ſperſron of the people, read Bochart, in Pely, 
Kircher, in Turri Babel, and Method for Studying Hijury, 
chap. VII. 


The death, of Noah. 


of Sem. 

The birth of Reu. 

The death of Salah, ſon of Arphaxad. 
The birth of Serug. 

The death of Heber. 

The birth, of Nahor. 

of Terah. 

The death of Arphaxad and of Peleg, 
The birth, of Abraham. 

of Sarah, 

Abraham went into Meſopotamia, 


EGYPT 


* 


EGYPT UNDER THE H. FPOCHA, 


2965 MENES, king of all Egypt reigned 62 years, His facceffors, 


. ————— — — 


1e. 
2903 Athothes I, 
2844 Athothes II. 
2812 Diabies 
2793 Pempho 
2775 Tocgar 
2001 Stoechus 
:685 Goſormies 


Amachus Momch: 


2629 Anoyphes 


:591 Chnubus-Gneurus 
2509 Rauoſis 


2346 Saophis 

2517 Sen-Saophis 
:490 Moſcheris 
:459 Muſthis 

2420 Pammus-Archondes 
2391 Apappus the Great 
:291 Echeſus Carus 

2290 Nitocris the queen 
2284 Myrtœus 
2262 Thyoſimares 
2250 Thinillus 
2242 Semphucrates 
2224 Chuther. Taurus 
2217 Meures the philoſopher 
2205 Choma-Ephta 
2194 Anchunius Ochy 
2134 Penteathyris 
2218 Stamenemes - 
:095 Siſtoſi-chermes 


282 


59 
32 
19 
18 
79 


30 
26 
20 


KINGS of ASSYRIA, 


240 ASHUR eſtabliſhed himſelf in A. 


ria, to which he gave his caun 


name, and built Ninive. 


2164 Ninus took Babylon 
2122 Semiramis 
2022 Ninyas, or Zames 


Ih LOWER £ 
2903 Sa, or Curudes 
2840 Spanius 
2804 Tao anonymous 
2732 Seſonchoſis 
2683 Amenemes 
6| 2654 Amoſis 
2622 Aceſcphtres 
2609 Achoreas 
2500 Amyſes 
2596 Chamois 
2584 Ameſiſes 
2519 Anonymous 


2455 Rameſes 
2426 Rameſo-menes 
2411 Thyſimares 
2381 Rameſes-ſcos 
2358 Rameſes-menos 

2339 Rameſes, ſon of Baetis 
2300 Rameſes ſon of Vaphres - 
2271 Concharis 
2266 Salitis 
2247 Bæon 
2203 Apachnas 
2163 Apophis 
2104 Janias 
2054 Certus 


KINGS BABYLON. 
2640 Nimrod 
2605 Evechoos 
2598 Chomas-Belus - 7 y. 8 m. 
2590 Porus 
2555 Nechubes 
2512 Abius 
2464- Oniballus 


5 
ARAB. KINGS of 
2379 Mardocentes 
2334 Anonymous J 
2294 Siſymordachus 28 y. 
2266 Nadius, or Nabius 37 
2234 The beginning of the Chaldeans af 

tronemical ob;ougent157's, 

2229 Parannus 
2189 Nabonnaus 


I £ 


A 


SACRED HISTORY. 
EPOCH A III. 


The calling of Abraham. 
The famine which afflifted the land of Canaan, 


and obliged Abraham and Lot to remove into 

E 

Melehfedek bleſſed Abraham, who had defeate 
Cherdorlaomer, and God promiſed the holy pa. 
triarch a numerous offspring. 

The birth of Iſhmael. 

Circumciſion eſtabliſhed. Sodom conſumed by fire 
from heaven. 

The birth of Iſaac. 

God commanded Abraham to ſacrifice his ſon Iſaac. 

Sarah died, :ged 127 years. 

Iſaac married Rebecca. 


Before 


. | Chrit 


1921 | 2674 
1920 


1912 


20941910 
1897 
1896. 
1871 


1859 
856 


200681836 


51758 


1821 


Jacob born. 
Abraham died. 
The birth, of Reuben. 


of Simeon. 

of Levi. 

of Judah, 

of Dan. 

of Nepthali and of Gad. 

of Iſſachar and of Aſher. 

of Zebulon. 

— of Joieph. 

Jacob returned into the land of Canaan. 

Benjamin born. 

Joſeph ſold and carried into Egypt. 

Joſeph made governor of Egypt. 

The birth, of Manaſſch, ſon of Joſeph. 

of Ephraim, ſon of Joſeph. 

The beginning of the 7 years famine, 

Jacob and his family went into Egypt. 

Jacob died, aged 147 years, 

Kohath, the ſon of Levi born, 

Joſeph died in Egypt. X 

The birth, of Amram, the ſon of Kohath. 

of Aaron, the ſon of Amram. 

Pharaoh ordered the male children of the Hebrews 
to be deſtroyed. | 

The birth of Moſes, the ſon of Amram. 

| Moſes went into Egypt to deliver the Hcbrews. 
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1748 
1745 
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1906 
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1571 
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See the remainder, pag. 118. 


1909 
1964 


1026 


1896 
1859 
1847 
1838 
1826 
1813 
1809 
1808 


1742 


1722 
1663 


1597 


(o 


PROFANE HISTORY 


Under EPOCHA IIL 


s.6.T #7. ASSYRIA. 
THEBES, | LOWER EGYPT. 4 2012 Aralius 40 
Siphoas Hermes 142010 Aſeth 
Anonymous 141961 Mieſpragmutbis 1972 Xerxes, or Ba- 
Phruron, or Nilus 5 25 y. 10 m.] leus - 30 
Amythanoeus 631936 Tmoſis or Tuth- 
| moſis 9y. 8 m. 1942 Armamithres 38 
Amenophthis I, king 4 Leewer Egypt, ſubdued 1904 Belochus 35 
all Egypt 30 y. 10 m. 
1869 Balœus 52 
Horus - - - 36y.5 m. 
Achencheres - - 12y.1m.|1817 ons, or Alta- 
Athoris - - 9 y. das 32 
Achencheres I. - . 
Achencheres II. - - 12y. 3 m.|1785 Mamythus 30 
Armaeus or Danaus - 545. um. 
Rameſes - - 1y.4m.|1755 Manchaleus 28 
Ramaſes Myamun - 66 y. 2 m. 
Amenopthis II. - 19y. 6 m. 1727 Sphærus 22 
AM. DYNASTY 1705 Mamylus 30 
Seſoſtris, or Rameſes - 59 y 1675 Sparetus 42 
Rhaphſes - - 66 y 
Amenopthis III. - 3 1633 Aſcatades 38 
See the remainder, pag. 119 
The KINGS of BABYLON 
and ASSYRIA. 
According to USHER. 
— — 
1762 Evechoos - I - 6 v. 8 m 
1755 Chomaſbolus - — - 7y.8m 
1747 Porus - i 4 35 
1712 Nechobes - - - 43 
1669 Abios - — - 48 
1621 Oniballus - - - - 40 
1582 Zinzirus - - - - 45 


Se the remainder, fag. 119. 


Vulga 


I 3 


288811 


2908 
2919 


2949 
2950 
2959 


2971 
2989 


2992 


Samaritan 


HEBREW. 


— — 


Before 


Chriſt | 
3104 


113145 


3152 
3159 
3171 


3179 


3219 
3237 
3317 
3337 
3377 
3384 


222. 3424 


3427 


43459 


3472 


3490 


3496 


3503 


3513 
3521 


13541 


3501 


1 3601 


3621 
3611 
3607 
3641 
3648 
3652 


3659 
3681 


3685 


Yeais 


of W. 
1596 


1555 


1548 
1541 
15 29 
1521 
1481 
1463 
1383 
1363 
1323 
1316 
1276 
1273 
1250 
1228 
1210 
1204 
1197 
1187 
1179 
ak © 


1119 


1099 


1079 
1089 
1073 
1059 
1052 
1048 


1043 
1019 


1015 


le) 


— 


SACRED HISTORY. 


EPOCHA IV. 


The miraculous departure of the Iſraelites out of 
| Egypt, and wandering 1 in the wilderneſs 40). 
Joſhur governed - 14), 
The IGaelites paſſed over Jordan, 
Joſhua divided Paleſtine among the Iſraelites, 
Caleb, the elders, and an anarchy - I2y, 
I. Servitude | - - 8y, 
Othniel, the firſt judge - 9 40 y, 
II. Servitude under Eglon - - 13. 
Ehud, the ſecond judge - - 8, 
IIT. wien under Jabin 3 20 y, 
Deborah, the third Judge - 40. 
IV. Servitude : - 7). 
Gedeon, fourth judge - - 40 y, 
Abimelech commanded - - 3. 
Tolah, fifth judge - - 23). 
Jair, ſixth judge - - 22). 
V. Serwitude — — 18 y, 
Jeptha, ſeventh judge = - 6y. 
Ibzan, eighth judge = » ; 1; 
Elon, ninth judge - - 10). 
Abdon, tenth judge - — 8. 
VI. Serwitude - - 40 Y, 
Eli, eleventh judge - 40 


the firſt 20 years of which was * the VI. i 
vitude. 


VII. Servitude under the Philiſtines - ' 20). 
during which Sampſon — Iſrael. 

Samuel governed - 20. 

Saul, iſt king of Iſrael, wigned - 20). 

David born 

David killed Goliah. 

David, 2d king, reigned - - 40 5. 

The ark of the covenant was removed to mount 
Sion. 

Solomon born. 

Solomon, zd king, reigned — 40. 


Solomon built the temple. 


EGYPT 


1596 
1558 
1499 
1472 


1455 
1436 
1423 
1419 
1399 
1354 
1328 
1314 
1287 
1237 
1209 
1180 


1138 
1112 


1066 
1062 


1053 


2047 
1038 


1008 


1538 
1493 
1453 
1425 
1388 
1348 


(9 


| 


r Tabla 
Under EPOCHA IV. Under EPOCHA IV. 
Amenopthis IV. - 38 y. 1595 Amyntes 45 
Rameſes - - 60 y. 1550 Belochus 25 
Ammenemes - - 27 5. Ataſſa, or Semiramis, 
Thuoris - - 17y his daughter reigned 12 
XX, DYNASTY. years with her jather ; 
Nechepſos - - 19 y. ſome of her actions are 
Pſammuthis — - 13 5. attributed to Semira- 
Anonymous - - 45. mis, the wife of Ninus. 
Certos - - 20 y. 1525 Belatores, or Bel- 
Rhampſes "2 8 lepares 30 y. 
Amenſes - - 26 y. From being ſuterinten- 
Ochyras - - 147 dant of the gardens of 
Amedes - 27 Y. Belochus, he became 
Thuoris, or Polybus - 50 V king of Aria, and 
Athotis or Phuſanus - 28 y married Ataſſa. 
Cenſenes . - 29 5. 1499 Lamprides 30 
Vennephes 42 V. 1465 Soſares 20 
XXI. D Y N ASSES - 1445 Lamphraes 30 
Smedes - - 26 y. 1415 Panyas 45 
Pluſennes - - 46 y. 1370 Soſarmus 22 
Nephelcheres - - 45. 1348 Mithræus 27 
Amenophthis - 9 Y. 1321 Teutamus 32 
Oſochor 8 - 6 y. 1289 Teutzus 44 
Pinaches - - 9 Y. 1245 Arabelus 42 
Pſuſennes 30 y. 1203 Chalaus 45 
XXII. DYNASTY: 1158 Anebus 38 
Seſenchoſis or Seſac - 34 5. 1120 Babios 37 
1083 Thinæus 30 
Ses the remainder, pag. 123. col. 1 and 2. 1055 Dercylus 40 
Arab. Kings of Babylon. Kings of Aſſyria. 
According to USHER. According to USHER, 
Under EPOCHA IV. 1322 Belus the Aſſyrian 55 
made himſelf maſter of Babylen of 
Mardocentes - 45| ter Nabonnadus, 
Anonymous - 40|1267 Ninus - 52 
Siſymordach - 28 1215 Semiramis 1 42 
Nadius, or Nabius - 37 1173 Zameys, or Ninyas 38 
Parannus - 40| All the ſucceeding kings until Pul are 
Nabonnadus - 25 | unknoxwn, according to Uſher, 


See the remainder, pa 
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PROFANE HISTORY 
Under the III. and IV. EPOCHA. 


KINGS of ARGOS. 
Under Epocha III. 


1823 Inachus 0 
1773 Phoroneus 60 
1713 Apis, a grant, at 

the ſame time 35 
1713 Argus 70 
1678 Criaſus, or Pira- 


ſus 54 
1624 Phorbas 35 


Under Epocha IV. 


1589 Triophas 46 
1543 Crotopus 21 
1522 Sthenelus 11 
1511 Gelanor, 2 Sort 
time. . 
1410 Danaus 
1460 Lynceus 
1419 Abas 
1396 Prœteus 
1379 Acriſius 31 
2vas killed by Perſeus, who 
built Mycenæ. x 


KINGS of MYCENZ. 


1348 Perſeus II. 11y. 
1337 Stenelus 8 
1329 Euryeſtheus 38 


1291 Atreus and Thyeſ- 
tes 65 
1226 Agamemnon 19 
1209 Agyſthus 5 
1202 Oreſtes, 

Mycenze and Argos 70 
1132 Tiſamenes 
1129 Penthiles and Co- 

metes, the la kings of 
Argos, Then the Heracli- 
az came into Pel;ponneſus. | 


king of 


1773 Egialeus 
1721 Apis 
1696 Kgydyrus 
1662 Eratus 


1616 Plemneus 


1568 Orthopolis 
1505 Coronus 
1450 Epopeus 
1415 Laomedon- 


1375 Sicyon 
avith Laomedon. 
Alone. 

1350 Polybus 
1310 Janiſcus 
1268 Pheſtus 
1260 Adraſtus 


1256 Zeuxipus 


1224 Agamemnon 


3 [1209 Hippolitus 
Laceſtadus, betaweer 


them both 


| Gee pag. 124. 


' ISTCYON. 
Under Epocha III. 


Under Epocha IV. 


| 


32 


4 


80 


1129 The Heraclide poſ- 
Mel themſelwes of Sicgon. 


KINGS of ATHENS. 


<P Cecrops went inte 
Greece s 50 y. 


1532 Cranaus 9 
1523 Amphictyon 10 


1513 Erichtonius 50 
1463 Pandion I. 40 
Prockne and Philomele 
were his daughters. 

1423 Erechtheus 50 
1373 Cecrops Il, 40 


1333 Pandion II. 25 
1301 ZEgeus 
1260 Theſeus 


48 
1230 Meneſtheus 23 


1174 Oxynthes, or Zyn- 
this 12 


1162 Amphydas I 
1161 Thymetes, 8 


1153 Melanthus 37 
1116 Codrus 21 
Perpetual archons of Athens, 
1095 Medon I. archon 
1075 Acaſtus II. 36 


1039 Archyppus III. 19 


1020 Therſippus IV. 29 


The 


1207 Demophon 33 


Kin 
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The PROFANE HISTORY. 
Under EPOCHA IV. 


Kings of Lacedzmon. 


1 51 6 Lelex 
Myles 


Eurotas 
Lacedæmon 


Amyclas 
Argalus 
Cynortas 
Oebalus 


Hippocoon | 


Tyndareus, father of 
Cafior, Pollux Helena. 
Menelaus married He- 


la. 


1189 Oreſtes 
1132 Tiſamenes 


New kings of the race of 
Hercules. 


1129 Ariſtodemus 


3 


58 
3 


1125 Pro- 
cles. 
Sous. 
Eury- 
tion. 


1021 Pri- 
tanis 35 


1061 Ixion 


Kings of Thebes. 


1519 Cadmus came > 
Baotia, reigned 

1457 Nicteus and Ply 

dorus 

Nicteus and . 

2 

1416 Nan 

_ Lycus and Laius 

the firſt 20 y. 


1395 Amphion 38 y. 
1358 Laius II. 56 „. 
1302 Creon 10 5. 
1292 Oedipus 38 5. 
1254 Eteocles 3. 


1251 Creon, guardian 
Laomedon 10 . 
1241 Therſander 22 
1219 Tiſamenus 
Damaſichthon 
Ptolemeos 
Xanthus 
Thebes a Republic. 


Kings of Corinth. 
1376 Siſypus Ornytion. 

Thoas, 
Damophon. 
das | 
Doridas. Hyanthidas. 


Propo- 


Kings of Corinth. Heraclidæ. 
1099 Aletes 38 . 


| Kings of the Latins. 


The origin of the Roman 
hiftory 4 the kings of the 
Latins before Romulus, is 
very uncertain, and more 
diſputed by the antients than 
the moderns. 


1389 Janus 36y. 


There is ſcarcely any re- 


mains of the hi 
theſe tings. he 


1353 Saturnus 33 u. 
| The Saturn and Jupiter of 
the Latins differ from thoſe 
| of Greeks, 


11320 Picus, or Jupiter 


37 
1283 Faunus, or 8 


* 44 
1239 Latinus 35 Y. 
1204 ZEneas y. 
1197 Aſcanius, or Iulus 


a 38 y. 
1159 Sylvius Poſthumus 
30 5. 

1130 ZEneas Sylvius 


l 
1099 Latinus Sylvius yi 


38 y. 


1048 Alba Sylvius — 5 


—_ 


KINGS of TROY. 


1552 Scamander came into Phrygia. 


1528 Teucer in Phrygia 
_ Dardanus 1ſt ing. 
1475 Erichthonius 


1400 Tros 
1340 Ilus 


1285 Laomedon 


249 Priam 


1209 The taking and defiroying of Troy. 


The FIRST KINGS of 
+ 45 & % 
125 * Tre was built, according to Joſe- 
31 
75 —_ Abibal 19 
60 | 1026 Hiram 34 
55 
360 The 12th year of Hiram, the temple 
40 avas begun, 
The 


ee the remainder, pag, 125. 


Rehoboam 17 y 


( 122) 
The SACRED HISTORY 
Under EPOCHA V. 


| kane laid the foundation of the temple in the 4th year of his reigh, 


KINGS of JUDAH. | KINGS of ISRAEL, 


7. 980 4 2 20). 
Abijam 3 y. or 6 according 1 the LXX 959 adab - 14 m, 
Aſa .\ 958 Baaſha - 24), 
For reconciling the chronology bo the 935 Elah almoſt +." 3% 
kings of Iſrael and Judah, fee one 934. Zimri - 7 d. 
/ the following tables, and Method 934 Omri 
of Studying Hi Mors, ch. ix. | Tibni rei _ at the fame tins. 
Jehoſaphat - 25 y. 923 Aha 22. 
—— I. reigned with Jehoſaphat 902 Ahaziah almoſt 2, 
his father J go Jehoram — 12) 
Jehoram II. - 8 y. 889 Jehu - 237 
Ahaziah 2 y. and 1 y. with Jeho-, 861 Jehoahaz - 17), 
ram II, 848 Jehoaſh - 16) 
Athaliah - 6 y. 831 Jeroboam II. 4¹9. 
| Joaſh - 40 y.| 790 Interregnum of 22), 
Amaziah - 29 5. 769 Zachariah = 6 n. 
Interregnum of 11 y. 768 Shallim- -—- 1m, 
Azariah, or Uzziah 2 y. 768 Menahem - 10), 
 Pezron's Eſay on the AP 7 the 758 Interregnum of 105. 
prophets. 757 Pekahiah . - 4 
Jotham - 16 y.|755 Pekah 20}, 
Ahaz - 16 y.|735 Hoſhea killed Pekah, Inter 
Hezekiah - " 4 regnum _. 9). 
Manaſſeh 727 Hoſhea reigned 97 
Of the truth of the hiſtory sf A 718 The kingdom of Iſrael or $ 
« dith, read P. Montfaucon and M.] maria deſtroyed by Salmanaſa, 
Gybert. king of Aſſyria. 
Amon - - 2 y.| Read the hiſtory of the Samaritant i 
Joſiah . - 31y.| Cellarius, or the hiflory of the Jeu 
| 9 * Baſnage. 
Jehoahaz - - - 3m. 
Eliakim, or Jehoiakim - 115 


In the 4th year of this king * the CA p TIVI T Y of the FEW. 
at BABYLON, which laſted 70 years, * 
Jehoiakim, Conias, or Joakin reigned 3 months, and <vas carried l 
Babylon. 
Zedekah, or Mattaniah, 
NABUCHANEZZAR took Jeruſalem, and deſtroyed the temple. 
Gadaliah was made governor of Judea, 
Evilmerodach delivered Jeconiah out of priſon at Babylon, in the 
37th year of his captivity. 
CYRUS became maſter of Afia, and put an end to the CAPTIVITY: 
Zerubbabel, and the heads of the Jewiſh nation returned into Judea. 


E G YT: 


See the remainder, Tag. 126. 


nennen. 


_ 


1 Three anonymous 25 
933 z Tacellothis 13 
920 Three anonymous 42 
$75 Petubates 41 
830 Oſorcho 8 
$28 Pſammus 10 
817 Zeth : 31 
786 Bocchoris 44 
742 Sabbacon 12 
zo Suechus 12 
18 Taracus 20 
698 Sabbacon 6 
692 Sethon 5 
687 An anarchy 2 
685 XII Kings 15 
670 Pſammitichus 54 
616 Necho. 16 
600 Pſammis 6 
594 Apries, or Ephreus 
19 
575 Perthamis 6 
569 Amaſis 44 


| 


ASSYRIA, 


827 Ocrazares, or Ana- 


cyndarax 42 


785 Sardanapalus 


| 


15 


EPO C HA V. 123 
1013 Eupacmes, or Eu- KINGS of ASSYRIA. 
pales 38 
According to Uſer, 
975 Taeſthenes 45 
930 Pyritiades 30 pul, father of Sardana- 
- palus, | 
goo Ophratceus 21 
879 Epheceres - 52767 Sardanapalus 20 y. 


DIVISION of the EMPIRE of ASSYRIA. 


* of the MEDES. 


770 Arbaces, Orbacus,or 
Pharnaces made war a- 
ainſt Aſſyria, 

766 Ti Medes ſubdued the 
Aſyrians. 

710 Dejoces, iſt king of 
of the Medes 53 y. 

657 Phraortes, the Ar- 
phaxad of Fudith 22 

635 The Scythians came 
into Afia 28 

611 Cyaxares, the Aſſue- 
rus of Tobit 40 

607 The Scythians expelled. 

596 Aſtyages, the Aſue- 
rus of” Efther, and Da- 
rius the Mede of Daniel, 
alone, 35 DO and with 

_ -:: 

560 Cyrus with Afyages, 


as king. 


| 


| New kings of er RIA. 


770 Pul, called alſo Ni- 
nus 12 5. 
758 Tiglath-Pileſer 
29 y. 
729 Salmaneſer 14 
714 Sennacherib 4 . 
710 Aſſaradinus, or Eſa- 
rhaddon 42 y. 
680 Eſarhaddon t904 Ba- 
 bylon, and reigned there 


I 3 
668 Saoſduchinus, or Ne- 


buchadonofor 20 y. 
648 Chinladan, or Sarac 
22 5. 


Kings of BABYLON. 
770 Beleſis 
Nanarus or Nanibrer 
747 Nabonaſſar 14 
933 Nadius 2 
731 Chincerus and Porus 


5 
726 Jugeus 5 
721 Mardoc-Empadus, 

or Merodach 
709 Arkianus 5 
704 Interregnum 2 
702 Belibus 2 
699 Apronadius 6 
693 Rigibelus 
693 Meſeſſimordacus 4 
689 Interregnum 8 5. 


He burned himſelf in Nineveh, which <vas taken and 


def 


royed. 
23|626 Nabopolaſſar, Nabuchodonofor of Tobit 


21 


605 Nabocolaſſar, or Nebuchadnezzar the Great 43 
562 Evilmerodach, or Ilvoradan | 3 


561 Laboroſoarchod, with . or * - £4 
556 Laboroſoarchod, alone - 9 m 

555 Nabonidus Nabonadius, Labynitus, or Baltaſar 17 Y. 
538 Darius the Mede, or Aſtyages, king of the Medes - 2Y. 
536 CYRUS 22 2 to reign over all Aſia. The 


be remainder, fag. 127. 


(124) 


The PROFANE HISTORY 
Under EPOCHA V. 


ATHENS. | LACEDAMON, C 
991 Phorbas, V. archon 30 y. 986 Doriſſus 536 * Eunomus 10 
961 Megacles, VI. archon 28 5.9 290% * Polypetes 980 
33 Diogenetus, VII. archon 40.957 Ageſilaus | 05 
893 Phereclus, VIII. archon 45. 44| 898 Lycurgus, 93 
889 Ariphron, IX. archon 31 y.|913 Archelaus | guardian of Cha. go 
858 Theſpicus, X. archon 40 . 60| rilaus 87 
818 Agameſtor, XI. archon 40 5. 83 
778 Aſchylus, XII. archon 23y.| The reigns of tbe 894 Lycurgus trg. do 
756 Alcmæon, XIII. archon 2 y.| ings, markedwith| welled 10 y. 78 
ah are uncertain. 7 5 
DECENNIAL ARCHONS. | 884 L 8 78 
853 Telechus 40 Let ku. dan, 74 
754 Charops, governed -4& A | 
747 Eſimedes - 10 5.81 Alcamenes 873 Charilaus 6, Wil © 
737 Clidicus — - 10 Y. 37 809 Nicander 39 | 
727 Hippomenes - 10 5. | 
717 Leocrates - 10 5.776 Polydorus. 
707 Apſander - 10 y. of F 7 fy heopom. 
697 Erixias - 10 
687 An anarchy of three years. 724 * Eurycra- 723 Zeuxida- 
| tes I. mus. 
ANNUAL ARCHONS. 
* 
684 Creon, iſt annual archon, e 1/ 2 Anaxan- 690 Anaxidamuz, 
year of the 24th Olympiad. 5 | 
The annual archons ſerve to regulate the 
(rreek chronolog y. - tt 6 Ar 647 neva of 
Ne have hereafter given a table of theſe 5 T * 5 4% 
archons. : 597 » Anaxan- 597 n. 
624 Draco publiſhed his laws. + ET 
600 The maſlacre of of the Cylonites. : 
594 Solon publiſhed his laws, 
561 Piſiſtratus, the tyrant 33 y. | 


The remainder, pag. 128. 


Kings of Macedon, of the race of the Heraclidz. 


807 Caranus 

279 Canus 

767 Thurimas 3 
Dodauell believes thoſe 3 kings to 
paſutitions. 

729 Perdiccas I. 


28 | 
I2 


5 
be ſup- 


51 


_— 


678 Argeus 
640 Philippus 
602 Aropas 
576 Alcetas 
547 Amyntas 


The remainder, pag. 128. 


( 2125 ) 


The PROFANE HISTORY 
Under EPOCHA V. 


CORINTH. 


KINGS of the LATINS. 


1023 Agelaus 37 y. | 1008 Capetus, or nt Atis - 345. 
986 Prymnes 35 y. 974 Capis — 285. 
954 Anonymous 19. 940 Calpetus 5 " 13Y- 
935 Bacchis 35 v. 933 Tiberinus - 0 8 5. 
goo Agelaſtes 30 y. 925 Agrippa - - 41 5. 
8750 Eudemus 35 y. 884 Alladius ” M 20 5. 
$3; Ariſtodemus 35 864 Aventinus - - 37 Y- 
doo Agemon 16 y. | 827 Procas - - 27 y. 
784 aſe xander 25 y. | 800 Numitor I Y. 
759 Teleſtes 12 y. 799 Amulis e again Mentor 44 y- 
787 Automenes 1. 755 Numitor, re-eftablibed by Romulus 2. 
746 The Prytanes, an- | 
nual magiſtrates go y. [753 The FOUNDATION of ROME. 
656 Cypſelus made him- 
ſelf tyrant of "— 753 Romulus I. king - - 375. 
716 Interregnum of more than I 5. 
626 Periander, Ag al 715 Numa Pompilius - = 

Cyſelus 40 y. 1672 Tullus Hoſtilius 22 5. 
der his life in Diogenes | 669 The battle of the Horatii and C. 

Laertius, 640 Ancus Martius - 24 . 
585 Plammiticus 3 y. [616 Tarquin the elder - 38 y. 
582 Corinth <vas made a 578 Servius Tullius - - 44 5. 

republic. 534 Tarquin the proud 25y. 

/ | The remainder under profane Epocha VII. 
Kings of Tyre. | +: 
T.ERE. ——_— Kings of Lydia. 
985 Abdaſtartus 9y. [633 Ithobal 24 v. 1223 Argon, 1ſt king 
976 His nurſe's ſon 12 y.|609 Baal 13 5. 
964 Aſtartus 12 [599 Ecnibal 2 m. 797 Adryſus 36 5. 
952 Atharymus 9 5.599 Chelbis 10 m. 76 Alyattes 14 
943 Phelles 8 m. 598 Abbarus 3 m. 747 Meles, or Myrſes 
942 Ithobal 32 5.598 Myttonus 6 m, 12 
910 Badezor 6.y.1597 Geraſtratus 6 m.|735 Candaules 17 
904 Margenus 9 y.|597 Balator 15.718 Gyges 38 
895 Pygmalion 47 y. 596 Merbal 45.680 Ardyes 1 
982 Dido fled from the y- 592 Irom 20 v.63 1 Sadyates 12 
rainy of her brother Pig- 619 Alliattes II. 7 
alien into Africa, and. 572 Tyre deſtroyed by N- 562 Crœſus 14 


built Carthage. The ſuc- 
cecding kings are unknown 


witil 1 th dal. 


j 


buchadnexzar the Great. | 548 Crafus was taken Fu 
Cyrus, and his kingdom 


defroyed. 
| The 


126 

Before 

Chriſt 
536 


535 


$34 


520| 


516 
488 


458 


320 


The SACRED HISTORY of EPOCHA VI. 


Cyrus, in the firſt year of his reign delivered the Jews from their ca 
tivity, which had then continued 70 years. * 

Jeſhua, the ſon of Joakim, was made the firſt high- prieſt, after the 1 
turn from Babylon 48 years. | 

The Jews began building the ſecond temple ; but were interrupted þ 
the Cutheans or Samaritans, who, through envy, miſrepreſented. 2 
Cyrus. | 

Daniel had a prophetical viſion of the four future great monarchies 


of the world. 
The ſecond year of Darius, the Jews obtained leave to continue the 


building of the temple.” 

The ſecond temple was entirely finiſhed by Zerubbabel and Jeſhuz 
the high-prieſt. 
Joiakim was made the ſecond high-prieſt, after the return from 
captivity, 36 years. 
Artaxerxes, in the 7th year of his reign, inveſted Ezra with the power 
of life and death, and ſent him to Jeruſalem to reſtore the religion and 
policy of the Jews. | 

Eliaſhib, the ſon of Joiakim, was made the third high-prieſt after the 
return from Babylon, 40 years. 

In the 10th year of Artaxerxes, Nehemiah was ſent into Judea with 
ſovereign authority, and a full commiſſion to rebuild the walls of Jeru- 
ſalem. | 

Nehemiah reſtored the religion and civil government of the Jews, 

Nehemiah finiſhed the building the walls of Jeruſalem, and appointed 
a ſolemn faſt. 

Nehemiah, after having ſtaid in Judea 12 years, went into Perſia, to 
give an account to Artaxerxes of his works, and then returned to Judea, 

Joiada, the ſon of Eliaſhib, was the 4th high-prieſt, after the return 
from Babylon, 36 years. 

Johanan, the ſon of Joiada, was the fifth high-prieſt after the return 
from captivity, 32 years. | 

Jaddua, the ſon of Johanan, 
from Babylon, 20 years. SC 

Alexander, in a viſion ſaw the high-prieſt of Jeruſalem. 

Alexander beſieged Tyre, and at his requeſt was ſupplied with provi- 


fions by the high-prieſt Jaddua. 
Alexander came to Jeruſalem, gave the Jews their liberty, and offered 


ſacrifices in the temple. | 
Onias, the ſon of Jaddua, was made the 7th high-prieſt after the re- 


turn from the Babyloniſh captivity, 2o years. He received letters from 
Areus, king of Lacedæmon, 1 Macc. xii. ; 

Ptolemy Lagus, king of Egypt, took Jeruſalem on the Sabbath-day, 
and carried 100,000 Jews captives into Alexandria. 


was the 6th high-prieſt after the return 


11270 


332 Alexander conquered Egypt. 


— —e— 


5 
The- PROFANE HISTORY 
re. | 
FO Under EPOCHA VI, 
1 to 
| EGYPT. The EMPIRE of the PERSIANS. 
Les | 
XXVII. DYNASTY. 536 CYRUS became maſter of Afia, 
the 525 Cambyſes - 3Y-| by the death of Aſtyages. 7 Yo 
23 Smerdis the mage - 7m. | 
ua 522 Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes 36 5.529 Cambyſes 7. 5 m. 
486 Xerxes — 21 . 
Im 465 Artaxerxes - 41 y.|523 Smerdis, one of the Mageans 
424 Xerxes II. — 2 m. 7 m. 
er 424 Sogdianus — 7m. 
nd 424 Ochus, or Darius 10 y. 522 Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes 
2386 5. 
ie XXVIII. DYNASTY. 486 Xerxes the Great = D 
. 413 Amyrthzus - 6 y. — * 1 
4 rtaxerxes Longimanus 1. 
1 XXIX. DYNASTY. ö ä "2 
407 Nepherites, or Nephreus 18 y.|424 Xerxes II. - 2 m. 
389 Achoris - 13 5. 
376 Pſammuthis — 1 y. 424 Sogdianus - 7m. 
375 Nephorites II. 4 m. 
424 Ochus, or Nothus 19 5. 
XXX. DYNASTY. 
375 Nectanebis I, - 12y.|405 Artaxerxes Mnemon 46 y. 
363 Taches — 2 Y. 
362 Nectanebis II. - 11 5. 
360 Artaxerxes Ochus 21 5. 
XXXI. DYNASTY. 3 f 
350 Artaxerxes Ochus 12 y. 339 Arſes, or Arſames ©.” 
339 Arſes, or Arſames 2 y. 
336 Darius Codomanus 4 y.|336 Darius Codomanus 6 5. 


» 


82 


331 Alexander the Great obtained the empire of all Afia, and held it 


324 Alexander died, 


The remainder, pag. 131. 


——_ : 


334 Alexander deftated the Perſians at Granicus. 
333 Alexander defeated Darius near the city of Ius. 
331 Alexander defeated Darius between Gaugamela and Arbela. 


The EMPIRE of ALEXANDER. 


7 Ye 


The 


The 


( 128 ) 


* Under EPO C HA VI. 


MACEDON. 
547 Amyntas I. again 50 


497 Alexander I. 43 
454 Perdiccas II. 41 
413 Archelaus 14 
| 399 Amyntas 
398 Pauſanias 1 
397 Amyntas II. 6 


392 Argæus II. a tyrant 
2 


390 Amyntas II. reſtored 
18 

371 Alexander II. I 
370 Ptolemzus Alorites, 
regent 4 
366 Perdiccas III. 6 


360 Philip, ſon of Amyn- | 


tas 24 
355 Alexander born. 


330 Alexander the Great 
I2y. 5 m. 


324 oP Aridzus 6 y. 
—_— 


317 Alexander Ag 7. 
317 Caſſander the a 


KINGS of PONTUS. 


Eetas. The times of theſe 
ancient kings are unknown. 


486 Artabazes awas made 
Mache bing of Perf. 


3 Anonymous. 


Rhodobates 


Theſe 5 firft kings reigned 
together about 84 5. 


* 


| 


| 


402 Mithridates I, 38 


363 Ariobarzanes 26 5. 


king of Pontus, by Darius [ 


336 Mithridates II. 35 y. 


PROFANE HISTORY 


LACED/EMON. 


519 Cleo- 
menes. 


ombrotus 


9 
371 Age- 
ſipolis II. 


I'y. 
370 Cleo- 
menus II. 


510 De. 
maratus 


491 Leo 


.| tychides 


22 


469 Ar. 


| chidamy; 


42 


427 Agi 
27. 


400 Age. 
ſilaus 41, 

See his life 
in Plutard 
and Xin. 


hon, 


388 Ar- 
chidamus 
II. 23y. 


355 Agi 
H. 97 
WAS con- 
quered by 
Antipater. 


61 7 


The 


378 


22 
12 
— 


KINGS 
Of BITH YNIA. 


Under Epocha VI. 


383 Dcadalſus, or Dy- 
dalſus. 


Boteras. 


We do not know how 
ling the two firſt kings 
reigned. 


378 Bas, — 50 


328 Zypœtes. 47 


66 


The PROFANE HISTORY 
Under the SIXTH EPOCHA. 


The REPUBLIC of ROME. 


50g Tarquin was driven out of Rome, the kingly 
government aboliſhed, and two conſuls elected to 
govern the republic. The two firſt conſuls were, 
L. Junius Brutus, and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus. 
We ſhall hereafter give a table of the Reman conſuls. 
The ſame year the Romans made an alliance with 
the Carthaginians. | 

508 The Romans made war againſt Porſena, king 

of the Clufii. 

498 A dictator was elected for the firſt time. 

493 Two tribunes of the people were choſen, being 

the firſt of that inſtitution. 

491 Coriolanus was baniſhed from Rome. 

489 Coriolanus beſieged Rome. 

488 Coriolanus raiſed the ſiege of Rome. 

477 Three hundred of the Fabii were ſlain by the 

Veientes. ; 

456 The LupiSzcvuLares were celebrated at Rome 

for the firſt time. 

454 Ambaſſadors were ſent to Athens, to procure the 

laws of Solon. 

451 The decemvirs were eftabliſhed. 

444 Military tribunes were choſen. 

443 The firſt inſtitution of cenſors. 

406 The Romans, for the firſt time, had a ſtanding 


army. 

The city of Rome was taken by Brennus, the Gal- 
lic general, and recovered almoſt immediately 
by Furius Camillus. 

390 Rome was taken by the Gauls. 

375 An anarchy at Rome, which continued 5 years, 

365 The firſt election of a prætor. 

366 A conſul was choſen from the plebeians for the 

firſt time. 

358 The firſt Roman laws that were made againſt lux- 

ury. 

343 The war againſt the Samnites, which laſted 49 

years, commenced. 

340 M. Torquatus cauſed his own ſon to be put to 

death, becauſe he had fought, notwithſtanding his 

orders to the contrary. 

321 The Roman army was forrounded by the Sam- 

nites, at a place fince called the Caudine Forks, 

and obliged to paſs under the yoke, 


\ he cemnainder, Jg. 143. Tre 


( 130 ) 


The Seventh Epocha, or the Ara of the Seleucidæ. 
Simon, the ſon of Onias, 8th high-prieſt - - gy 
Eleazar, the brother of Simon, gth high-prieſt "4 32 y 
Manaſſch, the ſon of Jaddua, 19th high-prieſt - 26 y 
Onias II, the ſon of Simon, 11th high. prieſt - 14 y 
Simon II, the ſon of Onias, 12th high-prieſt - 20 y 


Ptolemy Philopater attempted to enter the temple of Jeruſalem. 


Onias III, the ſon of Simon, 13th high-pricſt - 26 y, 
Jaſon, the ſon of Onias III, was made, by Antiochus, 14th high-prieg 
Menelaus, the brother of Jaſon, 15th high-prieſt 5 of. 


Antiochus Epiphanes took Jeruſalem, and pillaged the temple 

Mattathias, a noble chief of the Aſmonean family, declared war again 
Apollonius, a general of Antiochus Epiphanes, who had defiled the 
temple of Jeruſalem, and put the 7 brothers to death. 

Mattathias died, and Judas the Maccabee, his ſon, was made chief of 
the Jewiſh nation. 

Alchimus, the 16th high-prieſt 

Jonathan was chief of the Jews, after the death of his brother * 

Jonathan was high- prieſt - 9). 

Jonathan renewed the alliance with the Lacedzmonians and Romans, 

Simon was made prince and high-prieft of the Jews. 

Simon ſhook off the Syrian yoke. 

Simon eſtabliſhed the reign of the Aſmoneans. 

John Hyrcanus ſucceeded his father 28 years. Here ends the hiſtory of th 
books of the Maccabees. 

Ariſtobulus, the ſon of Hyrcanus, ſucceeded him, and was king 1 y, 

Alexander Janneus, the brother of Ariſtobulus, reigned -- 27. 

Alexandra ſucceeded her huſband Alexander Janneus, and reigned g y, 

Hircanus II. after the death of his mother Alexandra, governed 3). 

Ariſtobulus, the brother of —— II, the government, and 
held it 3 vy. and 2 n. 

Hyrcanus II. was reſtored by Pompey, who took Jeruſalem. 

The Jews formed a republic. Hyrcanus II. continued high-prieſt. 

Herod came to Rome, and was appointed king of Judea. 

Herod took Jeruſalem. From this time the 34 years of his reign are reckoned, 
or 37 from the time of his being appointed king when he was at Rome. 

Ananeel was made high-prielt. 


Herod rebuilt the temple of Jeruſalem-in the 18th year of his reign, 


The BIRTH of JESUS CHRIST. 
Herod the Great, died. 


- Archelaus, the ſon of Herod, ſucceeded him in Judea "COPY Idumza, 


and Syria, Antipas his brother obtained the government of Galile: 
and Perza, and Philip, his other brother, had Batanea, 'Trachoults 


and Auranitis, 


| The ARA of CHRIST made uſe of by the Chriſtians, 


XL 


lee 


The PROFANE HISTORY. EPOCHA VI. 14t 


The DIVISION of the EMPIRE of ALEXANDER. 
oO 


"KINGS of EGYPT. 


423 Ptolemy Lagus — 40 y. 
285 Ptolemy Phuladelphus 40 y. 
246 Ptolemy Euergetes 25 y. 
221 Ptolemy Philopater 17 y. 
204 Ptolemy Epiphanes 24 Y. 
180 Ptolemy Philometer 345. 
146 Ptolemy Euergetes II. or Phyſcon 
29 5. 

116 Ptolemy Soter, or Lathurus 10 . 
106 Ptolemy Alexander 18 y. 
88 Ptolemy Soter, reflored 8 y. 
80 Berenice, called Cleopatra, alone 
by 7m. 

79 Berenice and Alexander 6 5. 


73 Ptolemy Dionyſius, or Auletes 


23 5. 
58 Berenice, during the dts 77 

Auletes 3 5. 
51 Ptolemy Dionyſius, and Cleopatra 


3 y. 8 m. 
47 Ptolemy the younger, and Cleopa- 
ta 


— 3 v. 6 m. 
44 Cleopatra alone — 


— 
KINGS of SYRIA. 
312 Seleucus Nicator 31 5. 


282 Antiochus Soter 20 y. 
262 Antiochus Theus 15 v. 
247 Seleucus II. Callinicus 20 
227 Seleucus III. Ceraunus 3 
224 Antiochus III. the Great 37 
187 Seleucus IV. Philopater 11 
176 Antiochus IV. Epiphanes 12 
164 Antiochus V. Eupater, under the 

guardianſhip of Lyſias 2 
162 Demetrius Soter 11 


151 Alexander Balas 8 
146 Demetrius II. Nicator I 
145 Antiochus, the ſon of Balas 2 
143 Diodotus Tryphon 4 
139 Antiochus VII. Sidetes 9 
131 Demetrius Nicator, re- Hie 4 


129 Alexander Zebina, the tyrant 

127 Seleucus V. — 1 
126 Antiochus VIII. Grypus 12 
114 Antiochus IX. Cyzicenus 18 
97 Seleucus VI. ſon of Grypus 2 


95 Antiochus X. ſon of Cyzicenus 1 

94 Antiochus XI. He is not reckoned. 

93 Philippus Demetrius III. Antiochus 
XII. at war together. 

84 Tigranes 

69 Antiochus XII. 

66 Tigranes ſubdued by the Romans. 


145. 
30 Egypt a Roman province. 


63 Syria became a province of Rome, 


KINGS of PARTHIA. 


| Great 
256 Arſaces I, 3 v. | 


253 Tridates, or Arſa- 87 Mnaſkeries 
37 y-| 76 Sinathrockes 


20 y. 69 Phrahates III. 9 y. 8 ; 
15 y.| 60 Mithridates III. 7158 Attalus Philade/pius 
2 


ces II. 


216 Artabanus 


196 Phriapatius 
181 Phrahates 8 y. 53 Orodes, 
173 Mithridates I. 27 y | Yrodes 


136 Phrahates II. 
127 Artabanus II. 3 y. 


36 Phrahartes IV. or 
Phrahates reigned 40 y. 
Unto the 4th zear of F. C. 


L 2 


124 Mithridates II. the | Kings of PERGAMUS, 


WP” 282 Philetzrus 20 
11 y.|203 Eumenes I, 22 
7y.|241 Attalus I, 44 


197 Eumenes II. 38 
159 Eumenes III. f 


1 
Herodes, or| 138 Attalus Phil:metor 5 
17 y. 133 Attalus left his king + 

oms to the Ramans. 
t33 Ariſtonicus, natural 
fon of Eumencs II. the 


urper, 
* Er kingdom d 
reduced to a Roma fro- 
Yi nee * M As 


.. _ 


132 
MACEDON. 
298 Philip I 


297 Antipater and Alex- 
97 
ander together 3 y. 
6 


294 Demetrius Poliorce- 


tes 6 y. 
287 Pyrrhus . 7 m. 
See bis li ife in Plutarch. 
286 Lyſimachus 5p y. 
6 m. 
282 Arſinoe, the widow 
of Lyſtmachus 7 M. 
281 Seleucus 7m. 


280 Ptolemy Ceraunus 


2 Y. 

279 Meleager 2 m. 
2 279 Antipater 45 Y. 
279 Solthenes " % 
277 An anarchy9 14 m. 


276 Antigonus Gonatus 
33 J. 


243 Demetrius II. 10 y. 


232 Antigonus Doſon 


12 y. 
220 Philip 42 . 
179 Perſeus 10 y. 8 m. 


163 Perſcus was ſubdued 
by thc Romans. 


149 Andriſcus y. 


148 1 lacedon reduced ts a 


mous, 


tes IV. 


Euergetes 


Eupator 


KINGS of 
PONT Us. 


39 Darius, 
ſon of Phar- 
naces. 


29 Mithri- 
dates VII. 


21 Polemon 
and ſome 


others. 


Roman province. | 


7 


2 Anony- 


Mithrida- 


183 Pharnaces 


| 


The PROFANE HISTORY of EPOCHA VII, 
KINGS of PONTUS, 
301 Mithridates III. 


36 y. 


m. 265 Ariobarzanes. 


between 
both 
82 y. 


16 5. 


157 Mithridates V. or 


33 J. 


123 Mithridates VI. or 


60 y. 


64 Mithridates died. 


KINGS of 
Boſporus. 


63 Pharna- 
ces, ſon of 
Mithridates 


ITY. 


47 Aſander, 
as governor 
175. 


30 Aſander, 
as king 
18 . 


LACED AMON. 


309 Areus, | 326 Eury. 
or Aretas. damidas, or 
44 He wwrote| E 1 

a letter to das 1. 


i 295 Archi- 
Xu. 20. Idamus. 

265 Acrota-|Eudami- 

Idas II. 


244 Agis 


N90! . 
das 3. dri- Hewas killed 
by the Ephori, 
254 Cleom- See his life in 
otus 15]. Plutarch. 
239 Leoni- 
das recalled. 
238 Cleo- 
menes III. 
222 fled in- 
to Egypt. 
See his life in 
Plutarch. 
219 Ageſi- 
polis, a 
ſhort time. | 


240 Eurida- 
mus, 
Epiclidas. 


219 Lycur- 
gus, Hrant. 


The race of Hercules endel 
at Lacedzmon, 219 years 


before F. C. 
Machanidas, tyrant. 


206 Machanidas was lil. 


led by Philopemen. 
Nabis, Hhyrant. 

192 Nabis was killed, 

184 The Romans gave the 


Lacedæmoni aus their liberty 


175 The exiled Lacedæmo- 


nians were recalled. 
144 The Ephori of the La- 
cedemonians received letters 


from Fonathan, the 11 


bigh-prieſt, 


KING» 


The PR 


Under EPOC HA VII. 


281 Nicomedes I. 35 
246 Zela — 16 
230 Pruſias I. — 40 


190 Pruſias II. — 41 


149 Nicomedes II. 57 
92 Nicomedes III. 16 


75 Nicomedes, at his 
death, left his kingdom 
to the Romans, who did 
not get poſſeſſion of it till 


ofter a long wvar. 


KINGS of BITHYNIA. 


OFAMS WEFFSTORY. 
| The REPUBLIC of ROME. 


Under EPOCHA VIL 


301 Fabius, dictator. 

280 The war againſt Pyrrhus. 

264 I. Punic war. | 

256 Attilius Regulus was taken priſoner. 
251 Aſdrubal was defeated by Metellus. 
219 Hannibal took Saguntum. 

218 II. Punic war, 

216 The Romans defeated at Cannz. 
214 I, war againſt Philip of Macedon. 
212 Syracuſe in Sicily, was taken by Marcellus, 
203 Hannibal returned to Africa. 

202 Scipio defeated Hannibal in Africa. 
200 II. war againſt Philip of Macedon. 
192 War with Antiochus. 

184 Scipio Africanus the elder died. 

183 Philopzmen aud Hannibal died. 

171 War with Perſeus, king of Macedon. 
168 Perſeus was defeated by Paulus Amilias 
149 III. Punic war. 

148 III. War with Macedon. 

146 Corinth and Carthage were deſtroyed. 
145 War with Achaia ; Greece ſubdued. 
141 Numantine war. 

129 Scipio the younger, died. 

123 Carthage rebuilt ; Polybius died. 

113 War of the Cimbri. 

111 War with Jugurtha. 

106 Toulouſe pillaged by the Romans, 
94 War with Mithridates. 

88 The war of Marius and of Sylla. 

77 The war of Sertorius. 

63 Catiline war. 

60 I. Triumvirate of Cæſar. 

52 Pompey ſole conſul, 

49 Civil war of Cæſar and Pompey. 

43 Pompey defeated at Pharſalia. 

45 The Roman calendar corrected, 

45 Cæſar perpetual dictator, 

44 Cæſar died. g 

43 II. Triumvirate of Auguſtus. 

42 Brutus defeated at Philippi. 

31 The battle of Actium. 

The ROMAN MONARCITY, 


Auguſtus 


K 3 


133 


* 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE of the JUDGES, 


According to Upper. | 


The 1 — departure 
from Eg 


( 134 * 


According to P. Petau. | 


The Iſraelites departure 
from Egypt 


According to Tourneming, 


The Iſraclites departure 
from Egypt 


Moſes aſter wall depar- | Moſes after their depar- The ſojourning in * * 
ture died 40 y. | ture died 40 y.| ſert 
From the death of Moſes Joſnua governed 14 4 e Lond 
until Joſhua gave the The Elders ITS 1 Promiſe after a ys +. 
_ re 2 20 I. Serwitude under Cuſban- Joſhua was judge 8 5. 
Fr 15 Jo ws 1 giving * riſhathaim 8 y. * Elders 10 . 
lrae _ ** „ the Othniel was judge 40 y. I. Firft ſervitude under 
1 anc! 40 Y* II. Serwitude under the Moa- ce riſbathaim 8 y. 
From Othniel's peace to iter 18 y. | Othniel was judge 40 y, 
that of Fhud 80 y. Rhud governed 80 v. II. Servitude under Felu 
From Ehud's peace until III. Servitude under Fabin 18 5. 
Deborah 40 . 20 y. Ehud was judge 80 . 
From the deliverance by | Deborah was judge 40 y. III. Servitude under Ja- 
Deborah until that of IV. Serwitude under the tin 20 Y, 
Gideon 40 y. Meidianites 7 y. Deborah was judge 40 y. 
Gideon governed 9 y. Abimelech 3 y. IV. Servitude under the 
: Tola 2 23 y.| Midianites 19% 
Abimelech — 3 J. Jair 2 y. Gideon was judge 40). 
Tola — y. V. en V. Servitude under Abi- 
wa | ATM liflines and Ammonites ;j| melech 3) 
Jair 22, avbichhas been omittea by | Tola was judge 223 y. 
Jephtha ——— 6. mft chronologers. Jair was judge under the 
Ibzan 7 y. | Jephtha was judge 6 5. Armonites 22 . 
a Ibzan 7 y. | Jephtha | 65. 
Elon ——— 10. Elon 10 y. Iban alone 5). 
Abdon — 8 y. Abdon 8 y. Ibzan and Eli 2. 
Eli 5 VI. Servitude under the| Elon and Eli 10 . 
— 1% Philiflines 4 y. Abdon and Eli 8). 
Samuel — 21 y. Sampſon defended Ifracl|Eli alone, ander the Phi- 
Saul, firt king 40 5. 20 y. LHftines 20). 
; 7 Eli governed Iſrael 20 y. Samuel 20). 
David, ſecond fing 40 J. Saniuel and Saul 5 Saul reigned 20 . 
The foundation of the] ther David 40). 


tem ple was laid in the 
reign 


4 


The whole num- 
ber of years ; 9 


Solomon began building 
of the temple in the 
year of his reign 4 


The whole num- * 
ber of years 


Solomon began to build 
the temple, in the year 


of his reign 4 
The whole num- 0 
ber of years 5 


A Wd © 


PMA Load 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE of the JUDGES. 
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According to Tohannes | According to Serrarius the] According to P. Peæron. 
Voffias. Jeſuit. 
Iſraelites in the deſert 
The Iſraelites in the de- Iſraelites in the deſert 40 y. 
ſert 40 V. 40 y. Moſes died, Joſhua was | 
Joſhua and the Elders go-| Moſes died, Joſhua go-| judge 27 Y. | 
yerned 26 5. verned 25 Y. | An anarchy 18 y. 
I. Servitude under Cuſban - Caleb and theElders 34 y. | The Elders 40 5. 
riſhathaim 8 y.] Au anarthy . 18 y. U. Anarchy Fo y. 
Othniel 40 y. I. Servitude under Cuſban- I. Serwvitude under Cuſban- 
II. Servitude under Eglon| riſhathaim 8 5. riſhathaim 8 5. 
18 y. Othniel judge 40 y. Othniel judge 40 Y. 
Ehud 80 y. II. Servitude under Eglon III. Anarchy 40 . 
III. Servitude under Jabin 18 y. II. Servitude 18 5. 
| 20 y.| Ehud judge 80 y. Ehud judge 80 y. 
Deborah and Barak 40 y. III. Servitude under Ja- IV. Anarchy 40 . 
IV. Servitude under the] bin 20 y. III. Servitude 20 . 
Midianites 7 y.| Deborah and Barak 40 y. Deborah judge 40 . 
Gideon 40 y.| IV. Servitude under the V. Anarchy 30 y. 
Abimelech 3 y.] Midianites. 7 y. IV. Serwitude 7 Y. 
Tola 23 y.| Gideon judge 40 y. Gideon judge 40 Y. 
Jair 22 y.| An anarchy 9 y. VI. Anarchy 13 * 
V. Servitude under the| Abimelech 3 v. |Abimelech 3 M. 
Philiflines and Ammo-| Tola 23 y. | Tola judge 23 J. 
ni tes 18 v.] Jair 22 Jair 22 . 
Jephtha 6 y.| V. Serwitude under the Phi. VII. Anarchy 45 v. 
Ibzan 7 y.] liflines and Ammoniten V. Servitude 18 v. 
Flon 10 5. 18 y. Jephtha 6 5. 
Abdon 8 y.] Jephtha 6 v. Ibꝛzan 7 v. 
VI. Servitude under the Ibzan 7 y. Elon 10 y. 
Philiſtines 40 y.| Elon 10 y. Abdon 8 y. 
Sampſon lived in this time | Abdon 8 y. VIII. Anarchy 44 v. 
Eli 40 y. VI. Servitude under the| VI. Servitude 44 5. 
Samuel and Saul toge-| Philiftines 40 y. |Sampton - 20 Y. 
ther 40 v.] Eli high-prieſt 40 . IX. Anarchy 20 y 
David 40 v. VII. Servitude under the Eli 40 . 
Solomon began to build a 20 y. X. Anarchy 20 
the temple, in the year| Samue 21 y. [Samuel alone 20 y. and 
of his reign 4 Saul reigned 40 y.] 18 with Saul 20 5. 
David reigned 40 . Saul, 1. king; 18 y. of 
The whole num- 58 Solomon 4 to build | which Samuel was his 
ber of years 1 5 the temple, in the year counſellor 20 Y. 
of his reign 4 David 40 7. 
The above computation is Solomon began the build- 
what <ve have uſed, and The whole num- 680 ing of the temple, in 
in which wb are ſupport-| ber of years ; the year of his reign 4 
ed by the authority of the 
holy ſcriptures, Method} The computation of Ser-|The whole — * 
of ſtudyi ing hiſtory, ch. rarius is ſupported by the} ber of years 9 
x. | /eriptures. 
K 4 A. Chas 
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FY 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


To reconcile the 


Books of KINGS and the CHRONICLES 


In their different accounts of the 


KINGS of JUDAH and ISRAEL. 


_ KINGS of JUDAH. KINGS of ISRAEL. 
rl 
980| 1 RTNOBOAM 17 years, 1 Kings, 1 JE ROBOAM, near 22 y. 1 Kings, 
979] 2 XIv. 21. 2 Chron. xii. 13. 2 XiVv. 20. 
978 3 | 3 
977 | 4 Rehoboam corrupted himſelf. 4 At this time began the corruption ef 
976 5 Seſac, king of Egypt, pillaged the, 5 religion in the kingdom of Iſracl, 
975 6 temple of Jeruſalem. o and the true worſhipers of Gud 
17 — — retired iuto the kingdom of Judah, 
973] 8 8 
972| 9 — — 9 
97110 10 
97011 — — 11 
96912 12 . 
908013 — — 13 
96714 14 
966 15 — — — 15 
965116 16 
96417 — 17 
963] 1 Abijam began his reign in the 18 
5 962] 2 18 y. of Jeroboam, and reign- 19 Jerobram was deftated by Abijam, 
" 96163 ed 3 Y)..20 king of Judah. 
1 9600 1 Aſa began his reign at the end 21 
4 959 2 of 20 of Jeroboam, and reign- 22 1 Nadab 14 months. 
: 958] 3 ed 41 y.| 2 1 Baaſha killed Nadab, and 
f 9574 * — 2 reigned 24 y. 2 Kings, xv. 23 
. 950] 5 3 | | 
j 955] © * — 4 
0 954] 7 5 
95363 — — 6 
| . 7 
95110 — | 8 
q 950|11 Au made war againſt Baoſha. 9 
949012 — 10 
94813 11 
94714 — — 12 
94615 Zeral, king of the Ethinfians, auas 1 3 
defeated by Aja. During this} 
war, Baajha enjoyed a prace of 10 | 


ears with his neighbours. 


KINGS 


( 199 


KINGS of JUDAH. KINGS of ISRAEL. 
16 — — 14 
18 15 
18 — — 16 
I 17 
R - — — 118 
) 21 19 
22 — —1 20 
23 21 
24 — — 22 
25 23 
26 — ——| 24 1 Elah, near 2 years. 
27 3 Zimri 7 days. 1 Omri. 12 5. 
28 — 1 2 65. of which in Tirzah. 
| 29 3 Tibni, at the ſame time. 4 y. 
30 — ——| 4 Omri reigned alone over Iſrael, 
31 5 in the 311 of Aſa. 
32 — — 6 
| 33 7 
34 — — 
35 9 
36 — — 0 
37 hy 
38 — ——|12 1 Ahab, 22 years. 1 Kings, 
39 2 XVI. 29. 
. — 
41 | 4 
1 Jehoſaphat, 25 years. 1 Kings| 5 
2 Xxii. 41, 42. 2 Chron. xxx. © 
1. 7 
5 oo 9 
6 — — 110 
7 11 
8 —— — 12 
983 13 Elijah fropheſied d 
10 — — 114 
[1 15 
12 — — | 16 
13 17 
14 — — 118 
115 [19 
16 — — 1 20 
17 1 Jehoram I. reigned with his 21 
11 father Jehoſaphat, which is|22 1 Ahaziah, near 2 years. 
19 not obſerved by chronologers. | 1 Jehoram, the ion of Ahab reign- 
20 See Method of fludying hiſtory, 2 ed 12 years, 
21 chap. 1x. 3 
22 4 KINGS 


ww, 


Before KINGS of JUDAH. | KINGS of ISRAEL. 
Chriſt | | Befo 
89723 1 Jehoram II. 8 years. 5 Gn 
$96]24 2 6 84 
895125 3 7 64 
894] 4 8 $4 
892 6 10 $4 
891 7 — 111 $4 
890 8 Ahaziah with Jehoram. =; $, 
$889] 1 Ahaziah alone 1 5. Athaliah| 1 Jehu 28 y. $4 
888 2 uſurped the kingdom 6 years. 2 $, 
$87 3 | | 3 $4 
886 4 4 8. 
885] 5 5 1 
884] 6 — 88 8 
883 1 Joaſh 40 years. 7 $ 
882| 2 — — K 8 
8811 3 9 8 
380 4 — ä — — 110 8 
879] 5 11 8 
877] 7 . 0 
875] 9 15 $ 
874110 — — 15 $ 
$7311 17 8 
872 12 — — 118 8 
871 13 19 8 
870114 — — 20 8 
869 15 21 8 
86816 22 8 
86717 — — 23 ; 
866118 24 0 
86519 — — 25 0 
864120 26 0 
863121 — — 27 { 
86222 28 
86123 — — 1 Jehoahaz 17 years. 
860 24 2 ( 
859125 — — 3 | 
85826 4 | 
857127 —1 5 | 
886128 6 | 
85529 — m—_— | 
854| 30 8 | 
85331 —_— — | 


Chriſt 


( 139 ) 
2 KINGS of JU DAH. | 


35 — — 
17 | 
2s 1 Amaziah, with his father, 

39 2 
40 3 | 
4 

4 

6 — 
7 

8 — 
9 Amaziah alone, 

10 | 
11 — 
12 

13 — — 
14 

16 

17 | 
18 — — — 
19 
20 — — — 
21 
22 — — — 
23 | 
24 __ — — 
25 — — 
26 —' — 
27 — — 
2g — — 
29 

1 Amaxiab fled to Lachis, aubere 
2 he was ſlain: an interregnum of 
3 11 years enſued, — — 
7 | 
5 ö 
6 — — — 
7 

8 3 — 
9 

2 

By — — 
1 Azariah 52 years. 

2 | 

\ 
3 
4 3 — — 


KINGS of ISRAEL. 


13 

14 | 

15 1 Jehoaſh 16 years, 
16 2 

17 3 


Jeroboam II. 4 years. 


O O eO -S 8 ww Owe 


( 140 ) 
KINGS of JUDAH. | KINGS of IS RAE. 


— 
— — 
— 
— 
—ä — 
— — 
— 


An interregnum of 22 years, 


1 Zachariah 6 months. 
- Shallum 1 month. Mena- 
2 hem 10 years, 


10 
1 An interregnum of one yeal, 
1 Pekahiah 2 years, 

2 


(. 4) 


. KINGS of JUDAH. . | KINGS ef ISRAEL. 
433 — — 1 Pekah, 20 years. 
1 Jotham reigned 16 years. 2 
2 — — = 3 
3 4 
; BE 
6 — — 
7 | 8 
9 | 10 
10 — — I 
11 12 
| 12 — — 13 
ö 13 14 
14 — — 15 
15 16 
16 1 Ahaz, 16 years. 17 
2 18 
I Noh: n— 
4 | 20 | Th 
5 — 1 Hoſhea killed Pckah, but was 
6 b: 2 not generally acknowledged 
7 — ——| 3 king, ſo that there was an in- 
8 4 terregnum of ꝗ years. 
9 — — 5 
10 6 
11 — — 7 
12 8 
13 3 __ 
14 1 Hoſhea after 9 years was ac- 
15 — ——| 2 knowledged king. 
2416 1 Hezekiah 29 years. 3 | 
2 ——_— 
3 5 
4 — — 6 
5 7 Salmanaſer beſieged Samaria. 
6 — — 8 2 Kings xvil. 
7 Salwanaſer took Hoſhea pri- 
8 {oucr, and deſtroyed the king- 
9 dom of Ifrael, which had 
10 ſubſiſted 260 years. 
11 
12 
13 


14 The army of Sennacherib which 
Is beſieged Jeruſalem, was de- 
16 ftroyed by an angel of God, 
17 

18 

19 


— —— — 


| ( 2 ) 
Before KINGS of JUDAH. 


696 29 1 Manaſſeh, 55 years, 
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There being now no more kings of Iſrael, the difficulty of reconciing 
the chronology of the kings of the two kingdoms ceaſes, 4 


THE 


(143) 


1 


GC AL I 1 


'OF THE 


GRECIAN HISTORY, 


Before 
Chriſt 


776 
775 
774 
773 


O R, 


A TABLE of the OLYMPIADS, 


And the ARCHONS of ATHENS, continued to the Era 


of JESUS CHRIST. 


Years, Olympiad I. Conqueror Coroebus. 
I HE firſt vulgar Olympiad began, according to the Arundel 
2 Marbles, in the year 807 of the Athenian æra. The 
3 Olympiads were the moſt conſiderable feſtivals of the Greeks, 
4 and are of great uſe in regulating their chronology. 


Olympiad 2. Conqueror Antimachus. 
I . 
2 Romulus was born, 
3 Theopompus ſucceeded his grandfather Charilaus in the kingdom of 
4 Lacedzmon, | 


Olympiad 3. Conqueror Androclus. 
1 Abaris the philoſopher came from Scythia into Greece this year; at 
2 Which time almoſt the whole world was viſited by a plague, but 
3 ſome authors fix the time of his coming later, 


4 
Olympiad 4. Conqueror Polychares. 


I 
2 
3 Veſſels called Triremes, or gallies with three banks of oars, were 
4 now firſt made at Athens, y | 
ears, 


- 


The OLYMPIA PDS. 


144 
Bef 
Befc 
Chriſt _ 
Years. Olympiad 5. Conqueror AÆſchines. 
760| 1 Theopompus eſtabliſhed 5 magiſtrates called ephori, who were ap. 7 
759 2 pointed to guard the king's conduct, and to govern the ſtate 9f 7 
758] 3 Lacedæmon. a 
75714 | 
Olympiad 6. Conqueror Oebatas. 
-56| 1 Acmzon, 13th perpetual archon of Athens governed 2 years, | 
3 | 
754| 3 Charops, the firſt decennial archon of Athens. 
[ 


753|-4 The foundation of ROME, according to Varro. 


Olympiad 7. Conqueror Diocles of Maſſene. 
1 Diocles was the firſt who was crowned at-the olympic games. 
2 The people of the city of Miletus, in Aſia Minor, made themſelye; 


750 3 powerful at ſea. 


730 
74911 | 
| Olympiad 8. Conqueror Anticles, 

748] 1 | 

— ha : 3 

746 3 Æſimedes, the ſecond decennial archon of Athens. The ſame year 

745 4 commenced the æra of Nabonaſſar, famous amongſt aſtronomers, 
Olympiad 9. Conqueror Aenocles. 

— 1 

— 2 A war of 20 years between the Lacedæmonians and Meſſenians, on 

742 3 account of the latter having violated the daughters of the former, 

7414 | 
Olympiad 10. Conqueror Detades. 

749| 1 


2 2 ; 
738 3 A battle between the Lacedzmonians and the Meſſenjans. 


737 4 Clidicus, the 3d decennial archon of Athens. 

. Olympiad 11. Conqueror Leochares. 
73601 A battle between the Lacedzmonians and the Argives. There were 
735 2 300 of each nation, all of whom were killed, except 2 of the 


734 3 Argives. 
733] * - | 
Olympiad 12. Conqueror Oximethis. 


1 Syracuſe in Sicily, was built by Archias of Corinth. 
2 A great battle was fought between the Lacedæmonians and the Mel- 


730 3 ſenians, near Ithome, 
729| + | 


The OLVYMPIA DS. " "_ 


Years. _ Olympiad 13. Conqueror Diocles of Corinth. 


I 
2 Hippomenes, the 4th decennial archon. 

726| 3 The Lacedzmonians entered into a war with the Meſſenians, and 
725| 4 were defeated. 


. Olympiad 14. Conquerors Denon and Hypenus of Piſa. 
724] 1 This was a double olympiad, there being two conquerors: 

723 2 The Meſſenian war, which had ſubſiſted 20 years, was now ended. 
7433 | 
72114 


p- 
e of 


| Olympiad 15. Conqueror OY. 
720] 1 Orſippus was the firſt who ran, quite naked, at the olympic 


719| 2 games. There was this year, March 8, at 10 minutes after 11 
”* 218] 3 o'clock, an eclipſe of the moon. 
717 | 4 Leocrates, the th decennial archon of Athens. 


— 16. Conqueror Pythagoras. 

716 1 It has been generally received that this was Pythagoras the philoſo- 
| 715] 2 pher, but Mr. Dodwell has confuted that opinion. 

ar 714] 3 

. 713] 4 


| Olympiad 17. Conqueror Polus. 
712 1 The city of Aſtacus, in Bithynia, was built this year by the Mega- 
1 711] 2 rians, It has been ſince called Nicomedia, though ſome ſuppoſe 
710| 3 that they were two different cities near each other, 


709] 4 | 
Olympiad 18. Conqueror Tells. 


1 
707 2 Apſander, the 6th decennial archon of Athens. | 
706] 3 The famous muſician Terpander, is ſuppoſed to have lived at this 
705| 4 time: but Euſebius places him in the 34th olympiad. 


Olympiad 19. Conqueror Mænon. 


I 
703| 2 The Corinthians ſent a colony into the iſland of Corcyra, now 
702 3 Corfu, and built a city there. 
70 4 + 


Olympiad 20. Conqueror Atheradas. 
700] 1 Archilochus, the famous Lyric poet, is by ſome ſappoſed to have 
699] 2 lived at this time ; but by others later. 


3 
697] 4 Eryxias, the 7th decennial archon of Athens. 
L 


A , 21 * * 
329922 * 
if * * 2 


The OLYMPIA PDS. 


Vears. Olympiad 21. Conqueror Pentacls. 

| 1 The Cimmerians, a kind of Scythians, ravaged the country of Paph- 
2 lagonia and Phrygia, about the time of the death of king Midas, Ser 
3 Strabo, lib. 1. | 


4 
Olympiad 22. Conqueror Peatacles, again. 
I | | 
2 The city of Gela, in Sicily, is ſuppoſed to have been founded 


3 this time. 
| Olympiad 23. Conqueror Karius. 
, of 
2 The decennial archons of Athens ceaſed, and an interregnum of; 


3 years enſued. | | | 
4 A ſecond war between the Meſſenians and Lacedzmonians. 


Olympiad 24. Conqueror Cleoptolemes. 
1 Creon was the firſt annual archon of Athens. 


2 | 
3 Archon, Lyſias, according to the Marbles, 
4 Archon, Tleſias. 


Olympiad 25. Conqueror Tha/pius. 
1 Race chariots were now introduced at the olympic games, and 
2 Pagondas, the 'Theban, was the firſt conqueror, 


3 
4 


Olympiad 26. Conqueror Calli/henes. 0 
1 The Carnean games, in honour of Apollo, were inſtituted now: 2 
2 military exerciſe which continued 9g days. 
; | 
4 


| | Olympiad 27. Conqueror Zurybates. 
1 Alcman, the Lyric poet, lived now. ; | 
2 Archon, Leoſtratus, according to Dionyſins Halycarnafſeus, 


3 | 
4 Archon, Piſiſtratus, according to Pauſanias. 
Olympiad 28. Conqueror Charmis. a 
1 Archon, Antoſthenes, according to Pauſanias, who fixes at this tim? 


2 the ſecond war between the Lacedæmonians and the Meſſenians. 
3 
4 


Year, 


Vears. Conqueror Chionic. 

1 Archon, Miltiades, ads aconig wo Fafa A ſea battle between 
2 the Corinthians and the Corcyreans 

3 

4 


Olympiad 30. Conqueror Ch:onis, the ad time; 


, Archon, Miltiades, again. Cypſelus tyrant of Corinth. 
3 Byzantium, now Conſtantinople, was founded by the Argives. 
4 


Olympiad 31. Conqueror Chionis, the zd time. 


1 Some fix at this time the tyranny of Cypſelus at Corinth, but we 
2 have placed it 3 years ſooner, 


3 Demaratus, a citizen of Corinth, retired to Rome, and became the 
: father of Tarquin the Elder, who was afterwards king. 


Olympiad 32. Conqueror Cratinus. 


x The city of Selinus, in Sicily, was built now. 
3 Himera was built this year, 


4 


Olympiad 33. Conqueror Gyges. 
1 Lygdamis, of Syracuſe, in Sicily, a giant, above fix feet high, + was 
2 a conqueror at one of the games, 


3 
4 Archon, Dropides, according to the Marbles. 


iad 34. Conqueror Stomas. 
1 Pantaleon, king of Piſa, ſtrove to be at the head of the olympic 
2 games, and to exclude the Eleans, whoſe ſole right it was to 
3 preſide. 
4 


Olympiad 35. Conqueror Spherus. 
1 Thales, the philoſopher, was born. 
2 Archon, Damaſias, according to Dionyſius * 
3 
4 


Olympiad 36. Conqueror Phrynon. 
1 Archon, Epinetus. Phrynon, who now conquered, afterwards be- 
2 came very famous, and was killed in a duel by Pittacus, the 
3 tyrant of Corinth. 


4 
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I 


148. The OLYMPIA D S8. 
Refore| 
Chriſt | | 
Years. _- Olympiad 37. Conqueror Euryc/:des. | - 
632}. 1 The Eleans determined to introduce their children at this olympia 
631] 2 and appointed prizes for them. | $% bo 
630] 3 : f 
629] 4 Cypſelus died. Periander made himſelf tyrant of Corinth. - 
| | | 3 
Olympiad 38. Conqueror Ofyntheus, | 9 
628| 1 Sinope, the chief city of the country of Pontus, is ſaid to have been 
627] 2 built this year, | 
adi 3.- | g 
3 5 
4 50 
Olympiad 39. Conqueror Nhipſoleus. 55 
624] 1 Archon, Draco. He gave the Athenians very ſevere laws. Cleme 
623] 2 Alex. lib. 1. Euſeb. in Chronico, Thraſybulus, this year, made 
622] 3 himſelf tyrant of Miletus, a city of Ionia, Dyrrachium, or Epi. 55 
621] 4 damnus, was built. J 
Olympiad 40. Conqueror Olynthers, again, 5 
620] 1 Xenophon, the poet and philoſopher, was born. 
619] 2 Alyattes II. king of Lydia, the father of Crœſus, began his reign f 
618] 3 this year, and governed 57 years. 3 
617] 4 f 
Olympiad 41. Conqueror Cleonides. 5 
616 1 Archon, Henochides. The city of Cyrene, in Lybia, is ſuppoſed u 
G15] 2 have been built this year by Battus. 
614] 3 Panztus made himſelf tyrant of Sicily; he was the firſt who uſurpel 5 5 
613 4 the government of that iſland, 7, 
Olympiad 42. Conqueror Lycotas. j 
G12] 1 Pittacus, who was reckoned one of the ſeven wiſe men, aſſiſted by 
G11] 2 the poetAlczus and his brothers, drove Melancer, the tyrant, out 5 
610] 3 of Mitylene, and afterwards uſurped the ſovereign power. 5. 
4 5 
Olympiad 43. Conqueror Cleonis. 5 
608] 1 
607] 2 This year Pittacus is ſaid to have poſſeſſed himſelf of the govert- 5 
606] 3 ment of Mitylene. X 
605] 4 Archon, Ariſtocles, . 
| | Olympiad 44. Conqueror Gelon. 2 
604| 1 Archon, Critias. The poets Alczus and Archilochus are ſaid u 
603] 2 have flouriſhed now, as alſo Sappho, the inventreſs of the Sp c 
602] 3 phic verſe. e 
boi] 4 4 
5 
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ad, Years. ' Olympiad 45. Conqueror Anticrates. 
600] 1 Archon, Megacles. Cylon and his party were maſſacred, though 
599] 2 they had fled for protection to the altar of the Eumenides ; which 
5980 3 crime was afterwards expiated by Epimenides. 
597] 4 


e Olympiad 46. Conqueror Chry/amaxu:. 
961 1 
_ 2 Archon, Philombrotus, according to Plutarch. 
594| 3 Archon, Solon ; he publiſhed his laws. 
593] 4 Archon, Dropides, a ſecond time. 


* Olympiad 47. Conqueror Eurycles. 

592] 1 Archon, Eucrates. Anacharſis came into Greece. | 

fi. 591] 2 Archon, Simeon. The Pythian games were eſtabliſhed and cele- 
599] 3 brated for the firſt time at Delphos. 

589] 4 Periander, tyrant of Corinth, died. 


| . Olympiad 48. Conqueror G/zco. 
21 583] 1 Archon, Phoenippus. 
5387] 2 The council of the Amphyctions re-eſtabliſhed this year the liberty 


586] 3 of the oracles of Delphos. 
585] 4 
0 Olympiad 49. Conqueror Lycinas. 
584) 1 
el 983 2 
5820 3 Archon, Damaſius, again. The Pythian games were celebrated 
581] 4 a ſecond time, and continued afterwards every four years. 
by 


Olympiad 50. Conqueror Epitelidas. | 
= 80 1 Pentathlus of Cnidus conducted a colony of his fellow-citizens 
579] 2 intoSicily, 


3 
577 4 Archon, Archeſtratides. 


Olympiad 51. Conqueror Eratefthenes. . | 
” 576 Orpheus, the . of — in Steel Magna, flouriſhed. 
575; 2 He wrote a poem of the Argonauts. 
$74 3 
$73, 4 


| t . 

| | Olympiad 52. Conqueror 4g:s. 

6d $72; 1 Phalaris, the tyrant of Agrigentum, governed 16 years according 
5710 2 to ſome ; but others place his reign at the year 532. 

570 3 | 

569, 4 


L 3 Years, 
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Years. Olympiad 53. Conqueror Agne. 


1 Pythagoras is ſuppoſed to have been born this year, See Dadwell, 
: | 


3 Archon, Comias. 
4 


Olympiad 54. Conqueror Hippoſtratus. 
! 


2 | 
z The firſt comedy was acted at Athens. 


4 Archon, Hegiſtratus. Peſiſtratus made himſelf a tyrant, 


Olympiad 55. Conqueror Hippaſtratus, again. 
1 Archon, Hippoclides. 


| 2 Solon, aged 79 years, died. 


3 
4 Simonides, the poet, was born, 
Olympiad 56. Conqueror , Phedrus. 


1 * Archon, Eutydemus. Crceſus began to reign in Lydia, 


2 Piſiſtratus again made himſelf tyrant of Athens, but was driven out 


3 again the {ame year, and continued 11 years in exile, 
4 ' 
Olympiad 57. Conqueror Ladronius. 


3 this year, 
4 - 
Olympiad 58. Conqueror Diognetus. 


I . : ; 
2 Ariſtæus, the poet and philoſopher, is ſuppoſed to have flouriſhel 


1 Archon, Erxiclides. The temple at Delphos was burned. The 
2 ſame year Crœſus was defeated and taken by Cyrus, who made 


3 himſelf maſter of Sardis, 
4 | 


Olympiad 59. Conqueror Archilochus, 


1 Piſiſtratus returned to Athens, after having been baniſhed 11 years, 


2 and poſſeſſed himſelf of that city for the third time, 


3 
4 


Olympiad 60. Conqueror Apellæus. 
1 Xenophon, the philoſopher, flouriſhed now. 


2 
3 Cyrus, king of Perſia, and general to his uncle Aſtyages, or Dari 


4 the Mede, took Babylon, 


Year, 


wh ww_ ww 
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Years. Olympiad 61. Conqueror Agatarchus. 


1 Archon, Athenzus, The fuſt tragedy repreſented at Athens by 
2 Archon, Hipparcus. [Theſpis. Cyrus, maſter of all Aſia. 


3 Archon, Hæraclides. 
4 


| Olympiad 62. Co Eryxias. | 
I . — aſſiſted by his brother Pantagnoſtus, made himſelf tyrant 
2 Ot Samos. 0 


3 
4 Piſiſtratus, tyrant of Athens, died. 


Caged 63. Conqueror Parmenides. 
1 Hipparchus, the ſon of Piſiſtratus, was tyrant of Athens, and 
2 governed with great juſtice and moderation. 


3 
4 Eſchylus, the poet, was born. 


Olympiad 64. Conqueror Ewvanaer. 
1 Archon, Miltiades. 
2 Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, was killed. 


3 
4 


Olympiad 65. Conqueror Apoc has. 
1 Pindarus, the poet, was born. 


2 
3 
4 Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, was elected king of Perſia, 


Olympiad 66. Conqueror /{hyrus. 

1 Hipparchus, ſon of Piſiſtratus, tyrant of Athens, was killed by 
2 Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, having reigned 13 years, and was ſuc- 
3 ceeded by his brother Hippias. 
4 

Olympiad 67. Conqueror Phanas. 
1 Archon, Cliſthenes. Hippias and all the Piſiſtratidz, were driven 
2 out of Athens 4. years after the death of Hipparchus. 


3 
4 Milo, of Crotona, was defeated by the Sybarites. 
Olympiad 68. Conqueror 1{homachus. 


.1 Archon, Iſchgoras. The Athenians are ſuppoſed now to have entered 


2 into a war with the Lacedzmonians. 


I 
8 


1 4 Years. 
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| Years. 


1 Archon, Aallius. 


Olympiad 69. Conqueror 1/homachus, again. 
1 Archon, Aceſtorides. Heraclitus and Parmenides, philoſophen 
2 flouriſhed at this time. 

3 The inhabitants of the iſland of Cyprus revolted from the Nen 


4 and recovered their liberty. 


Olympiad 70. Conqueror Micæſfas. 
1 Archon, Myrus. The Perſians beſieged and took the city of Mile. 


2 tus, and thereby ſubdued Ionia and Caria. 


4 Sophocles, the poet, was born. 
Olympiad 71. Conqueror W 
1 Archon, Hipparchus. 


2 Archon, Philippus, or Pithocritus. 
3 Archon, Philippus. ſchylus, the tragic poet, flouriſhed. 
4 Archon, Themiſtocles. 
Olympiad 72. Conqueror Tificrates, again. 
1 Archon, Diognetus, 
2 Archon, Hyrilides. 
3 Archon, Phænippus. The battle of Marathon was hs at which 
the Perſians were defeated, 
4 Archon, — Miltiades _ — at Parog. 
O iad nqueror Aftyalus. 
1 Archon, Archi ond 1 | 4 
2 Archon, Lacratides. 


3 Archon, Philocrates. Xerxes ſucceeded his father Darius. 


4 


Olympiad 74. Conqueror Afyalus, again. 
1 Archon, Leoſtratus. 
2 Archon, Nicodemus. Ariſtides, a man of the greateſt wiſdom and 
3 integrity in Greece, was baniſhed, 
4 Archon, Achepſion. 


Olympiad 7c. Conquer Aſtyalus, the 3d time. 
The battle of Salamis againſt the Perſians, 
The battle of Platza againſt the Perſians, 
The Athenians, who were before diſperſed, 
[returned to Athens, 


2 Archon, Xantippus. 
3 Archon, Timoſthenes, 
4 Archon, Adimantus, 


Olympiad 76. Conqueror Scamander. 
1 Archon, Phædo. Pauſanias, who commanded the Grecians, took 
2 Archon, Dromoclides. [Byꝛantium. 
3 Archon, Aceſtorides, again. 
4 Archon, Menon. 


Years, 


” 4 © + +» + +» 


3 


| 1 Archon, Archide 
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Years. Olympiad 77. — — Dandes. 

1 Archon, Chares. Hiero made himſelf tyrant of Syracuſe, © 

2 Archon, Praxiergus. Themiſtocles was baniſhed. * 

3 Archon, Apſephion. Socrates was born. » 

4 Archon, Phædon. The Perſians were beat. 4 

Os Olympiad 78. Conqueror Parmenidas. 

1 Archon, Theagenidas. Pauſanias was 1 to death by the Lacedz- 
2 Archon, Lyſiſtratus. Imonians, for treaſon. 

3 Archon, Lyſanias. X | 

4 Archon, Lyſitheus. ' 


- v7 ag 79. Conqueror Aenophon. 


2 Archon, Tlepolemus, or Euchippus. Alexander died, and was 6. 
3 Archon, Conon. I. eoeeded by his ſon Perdiceas. 
4 Archon, Evippus. 

O 80. Conqueror Tyrymmas. 
I Archon, e 1 Lacedzmonians and Athenians were at 
2 Archon, Philocles. variance, and the latter were defeated by 
3 Archon, Bion. the Corinthians. 


4 Mneſithides. Æſchylus the poet died. 


Olympiad 81. Conqueror Pohymnaſtes. 
I Aubin Callias. The Athenians invaded the Lacedzmonians, and 
2 Archon, Soſiſtratus. ravaged their country, and repeated the 
3 Archon, Ariſto. ſame the next . 
4 Archon, Lyſicrates. 


Olympiad 82. Conqueror Lycus. 
1 Archon, Charephanes. a 
2 Archon, Antidotus. Diodorus Siculus finiſhed the 1 oth book of his 
3 Archon, Euthydemus, [hiſtory, and began the 11th. 
4 Archon, Pedieus. 


Olympiad 83. Conqueror Ciſſon. 


1 Archon, Philiſcus. The Megareans quitted their alliance with the 


2 Archon, 'Timarchides | [Athenians. 
3 Archon, Callimachus. Timotheus the Milefian was born. 
4 Archon, Lyſimachides. 


Olympiad 84. Conqueror Criſſon, again. 
1 Archon, Praxiteles, The — ſent a colony to Sybaris. 
2 Archon, Lyſanias. 
3 Archon, Diphilus. 
4 Archon, Timocles. 


—— — 
— 5 
— —äb 
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Years. Olympiad 85. Conqueror Cri/on, the 3d time. 
1 Archon, Myrrhides. 
2 Archon, Glaucidas. The Athenians beſieged the Samians 3 at which 
3 Archon, Theodorus. time certain warlike engines are 40 
4 Archon, Euthidemus. have been invented. 


| Olympiad 86. ueror 7 

1 Archon, Muſimachus. The city of Potidea revolted from the Athe. 
2 Archon, Antilachides. nians, at the ſolicitation of the > Corn 
3 Archon, Chares thians. 

4 Archon, Apſeudes. 


mpiad 87. Conqueror Sepbrox. 
The city of Platza was ſurpriſed by the The. 


1 Archon, . 
ſbans. The a war begaa, 


2 Archon, Eutydemus, 
3 Archon, Appollodorus, 
4 Archon, Epaminondas. 


Olympiad 88. Conqueror Symmachus. 

1 Archon, D Pericles died this year; two years and a half 
2 Archon, Euclides. from the commencement of the N 
3 Archon, Ethydemus. war. 7 3 
4 Archon, Stratocles. 


Olympiad 89. Conqueror Symmachus, again. 
1 Archon, Lyſarchus. The Athenians renewed hoſtilities againſt 


the 
and 


2 Archon, Amynias. Peloponneſians, and r Thebes 

3 Archon, Alcæus. Megaræ. 

4 Archon, Ariſtion. 

\ . © Olympiad go. Conqueror pos. 

I Archin, Ariſtophilus, or Aﬀypaiins. 

2 Archon, Archias. ' 

3 Archon, Antiphon. The 14th-year of the Peloponneſian war. 

4 Archon, Euphemus, 

Olympiad 91. Conqueror Exagentus. 

1 Archon, . — : The — entered into Bithynia, and 
2 Archon, Chabrias. | [occaſioned ſome diſturbances there. 


3 Archon, Piſander. | 
4 Archon, Cleocritus. The Athenians were beat at Syracuſe. 


Olympiad Conqueror Zxagentus, a 
1 Archon, Callas * : OO 
2 Archon, Theopompus, or Euctemon. Dionyſius made himſelf tyrant 
3 Archon, Glancippus. [of Syracuſe. 
4 Archon, Diocles. 


Years, 


- 


c£3x% t©5h> > GS 


Vears. Olympiad 93. Conqueror Exbotas. 
uctemo. 5 
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1 Archon, 

2 Archon, Antigenes. | ent 

3 Archon, Callias. Sophocles the poet died. 
4 Archon, Alexius, , 


Conquerot — 
1 Archon, EE = nin * 


2 Archon, Eulides. The 30 eee 
3 Archon, Mycion. | [cryeky. 
4 Archon, Exanetus. | 


Olympiad 95. Conqueror Menon. 
1 Archon, Laches. — the philoſopher is ſoppoſed to have died 
2 Archon, Ariſtocrates, [this year. 
3 Archon, Ithycles. 
4 Archon, Lyſiades. 


Olympiad 96. Conqueror Eupelemss, 
1 Archon, Phormio. 
2 Archon, Diophantus. The Grecians made a league againſt the La- 
3 Archon, Eubulides. {cedamonians. 
4 Archon, Demoſtratus. 


Olympiad 97. Conqueror Terinæut. 
1 Archon, Philocles. The Lacedæmonians were defeated by the Athe- 
2 Archon, Nicotecles. [nians, 
3 Archon, Demoſtratus, 


4 Archon, Antipater. 


Olympiad Conqueror Se/ippus. 
1 Archon, Pyrrhis, 2 N | 
2 Archon, Theodotus, The Lacedemonians made a — with the 
3 Archon, Myſtichides. — of Perſia, who obliged the ann. 
4 Archon, Dexithus. o the ſame. 


ympiad 99. Conqueror Dicon. 


1 Archon, — . — Ariſtotle was born this year. 


2 Archon, Phanoftratus. 
3 Archon, Evander. 
4 Archon, Demophilus. 


Olympiad 100. Conqueror Dyoni/rodorus. . 
1 Archon, Pytheas. 
2 Archon, Nicho. Mauſolus, king of Caria reigned. 
3 Archon, Nauſinicus, A war between the Bceotians and the Lace- 
4 Archon, Callias, dæmonians. 


Years. 
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Before | 
Years. . Olympiad 101. Conqueror Damon, 34 
ti 376 1 Archon, Chariander. Sg 345 
i 375 2 Archon, Hippodamus. The king < of Perſia made a general peac 34 
C: 374] 3 Archon, Socratides. | [throughout all vg 341 
373 | 4 Archon, Aſteus. 
Olympiad 102. Conqueror Damon, again. 34 
372| 1 Archon, Alciſthenes. 33 
371] 2 Archon, Phraſiclides. The battle of Leuctra, where the Lacedz. 33 
370 3 Archon, Dyſnicetus. [ monians were defeated by the Theban,, 33 
369 4 Archon, Ly ſiſtratus. 5 
Olympiad 103. Conqueror Pythoſtratus. 33 
3681 Archon, Nauſigenes. Dionyſius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuſe, died, 32 
367 2 Archon, Polyzelus. ſand was ſucceeded by his ſon Dionyſus, * 
366 3 Archon, Cephiſodorus. ok 
365 4 Archon, Chio. 
Olympiad 104. Conqueror Phocides, or Eubotas, 3 
A 364 1 Archon, Timocrates. The Thebans, by the advice of Epaminondas 3 
4 363] 2 Archon, Chariclides. endeavoured to make themſelves maſters b 
1 3620 3 Archon, Molo. of the len. 3 
RK 361| 4 Archon, Nicophemus. 
. |  - Olympiad 105, Con ueror, Paurus, of Cyrene. 
. 360 1 Archon, Calimedes. 2 , It 
| 3 59! 2 Archon, Euchariſtus. 7 
4 3580 3 Archon, Cephiſodorus. The Phoeean: at the temple of s 
4 357] 4 Archon, Agathocles. | [Delphos, 
. Olympiad 106. Conqueror Paurus, of Malia. 
'Y 356] 1 Archon, Elpinus. | 
* 355 2 Archon, Calliſtratus. Alexander the Great was born. 
1 354] 3 Archon, Diotimus. Calippus, killed Dion, and ſeized upon Syracuſe, 
5 3531 4 Archon, Eudemus. 
43 : 
| Olympiad 107. Conqueror Micrinas. 
352| 1 Archon, Ariſtodemus. Greece was i in great troubles during 
351] 2 Archon, Theſſalus | {this olympiad. 
350| 3 Archon, Apollodorus. 
349 4 Archon, Callimachus. 
| Olympiad 108. Conqueror Polycles. 
248] 1 Archon, Theophilus. Plato, the philolopher, died. 
347 2 Archon, Themiſtocles. 
346] 3 Archon, Archias. 
345] 4 Archon, Eubelus. 


2 & 
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Vears. Olympiad 109; Conqueror Arifohbchus. .  - 
1 Archon, Lyciſcus. Syracuſe was invaded at the ſame time, by three 
2 Archon, Pythodorus. different tyrants, viz, Icetas, Dionyſius, and 
3 Archon, Soſigenes. Timoleon. 
4 Archon, Nicomachus. f * 5 

Olympiad 110. | Qomquane Anticle. 

1 Archon, Theophraſtus. | L 
2 Archon, Lyſimachides. 
3 Archon, Charondas. Philip won the {EEE of Cheronea 909 the 
4 Archon, Phrynicus. [confederate Greeks. 


Olympiad 111, Conqueror Cleomantis, 


1 Archon, Pythodorus. Philip, king of Macedon, was killed by Pau- 


2 Archon, Evznetus. Cſanias. 
3 Archon, Cteſicles. Alexander paſſed into Aſia with his troops. 
4 Archon, Nicocrates. 


Olympiad 112. Conqueror Gol, or Eurylat. 
1 Archon, Niceratus, or Anicetus. Alexander took Tyre. 
2 Archon, Ariſtophanes. 
3 Archon, Ariſtophon. Darius Codomanus was killed by Beſſus. 
4 Archon, Cephiſophon. 


Olympiad 11 Conqueror Cliton. 
1 Archon, Euthyeritus. ie der purſued Beſſus to Bactriana, and 
2 Archon, Chremes, [put him to death. 
3 Archon, Anticles. 
4 Archon, Soſicles. 


Olympiad 114. Conqueror, Mcinnat, of Rhodes. 
1 Archon, Hegeſias. Alexander the Great died at Babylon, at the 
2 Archon, Cephiſodorus. end of this year. Diogones, the Cynic, 
3 Archon, Philocles. died the ſame day and hour. 
4 Archon, Achippus. | 


Olympiad 115. Conqueror Damaſſar. 
1 Archon, Nezchmus. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, ſubdued Phœnice, 
2 Archon, Apollodorus. [and the Lower Aſia. 
3 Archon, Archippus. 
4 Archon, Demogenes. 


Olympiad 116. Conqueror Demoſthenes. 


1 Archon, Democlides. Antigonus declared war againſt Eumenides, 
2 Archon, Praxibulus. [and the year after againſt Seleucus, 
3 Archon, Nicodorus, 

4 Archon, Theophraſtus. 


Years. 


304 


300 
299 


294 
293 


292 
291 
290 


288 


2 Archon, Anaxicrates, 
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Olympiad 117. Conqueror Parmenider. 


Vears. PH: 
1 Archon, Polemon. Antigonus reſtored the cities of Greece to their 


2 Archon, Simoaides. ä 
3 Archon, Hieromnemon. 


4 Archon, Demetrius Phalereus. 


iad 118. Conqueror Andromenes. 
Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuſe, endeavoured to 
[attack the Carthaginians, 


(liberty, 


1 Archon, Charinus. 


2 Archon, Corcebus. 
4 Archon, Xenippus, or Euxenippus. 


. © Olympiad 119. Conqueror Andromenes, again. 
1 Archon, Pherecles. BY 
2 Archon, Leoſtratus. Demetrius reſtored the Athenians to their l. 


3 Archon, Nicocles. [berty, 
4 Archon, Calliarchus. 
2 120. Conqueror Pythagoras. 
1 Archon, Hegema If maſter of Syria, and 


us. Ptolemy made himſe 


2 Archon, Euctemon. 


[the iſland of Cyprus, 


3 Archon, Mneſidemus. 


4 Archon, Antiphates. 
Olympiad 121. Conqueror Pythagoras again. 


1 Archon, Nicias. 


2 Archon, Nicoſtratus. Demetrius attacked the Lacedæmonians. 
3 Archon, Olympiodorus. | 
4 Archon, Philippus. | 


Olympiad 122. Conqueror Antigonns. 

1 The archons of this olympiad are — Demetrius beſieged 
2 Thebes. | 

3 Demetrius made war againſt the Ztolians, and Pyrrhus king of 
4 Epirus. | | 


- Olympiad 123. Conqueror Antigonus, again. 
1 Theophraſtus the philoſopher died. 

2 Archon, Philippus. 25 

3 Ptolemy choſe, for his ſucceſſor, Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
4 -- WS | 


Olympiad 124. Conqueror Philomelus: 
1 The eſtabliſhment of the republic of the Achæans. 


2 
3 The commencement of the kingdom of Pergamus in Aſia, 
4 | | 


* | 


bg] 4 


- 3 — publiſhed his hiſtory of the Chaldeans, 
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Years. : Olympiad 125. Conqueror Lada. 

1 Archon, 9 The Tarentines engaged the aſſiſtance of Pyr- 
2 Archon, Anaxicrates. frhus againſt the Romans. 
3 Archon, Democles. Nicetas the tyrant was driven out of ur 


by Thymen, | : - 


Olympiad I 26. l Iles; 
I Pyrrhus declared war againſt the Carthaginians. e 
2 Hiero, tyrant of Syracuſe, 
3 Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, marched into Italy. 


4 

Olympiad 127. Conqueror Perigents. 
1 Pyrrhus was killed by a tile that was thrown at his head, as he was 
2 Archon, Pytharatas. [befieging of Lacedæmon. 
3 Hiero declared king of Syracuſe. * 


| | Olympiad 128. Conqueror Seleucus. 
R 5 
2 | 
3 Alexander, ſon of Pyrrhus, declared war againſt the Macedonians; 
4 | 

; Olympiad 129. Conqueror Philinus. 
: Zeno, of Cittium, a opher, and maſter of the Stoics, died. 


4 


| 56 hn 
ympiad 130. Conqueror Philinus a 
1 Hannibal was defeated-at ſea one mA 


2 The Romans attacked the iſlands of Corſica and Sardinia: 


3 
1 1 iad 131. Conqueror Ammuniur. 
1 3 king of Macedon, reſtored the Athenians to their Iberer. 
, | 
4 


Olympiad 132. o Kenophanes, 


5 — the general of the Carthaginians, was defeated. by Me- 
3 telus. 


4 
Olympiad 133. Conqueror Simy/us. 
1 Ptolemy Philadelphus made peace with Antiochus Theus, king 
2 of Syna, 
3 
4 
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Chriſt A 1 
| Years: | Olympiad 134. Conqueror Alcidas, Gui 

-244| 1 
243 , chief of the Achaans ſeized upon the fortreſs ef Corn, 20! 
2420 3 | | 10 

241] 4 
Olympiad 135. Conqueror Eraton. a2 


240] 1 W the command of the Carthaginian forces. 


239] 2 

_—_— = 

237| 4 Hiero, king of Sicily, came to Rome. | 203 
1 Olympiad 136. Conqueror Pythocles. 1 = 


- 236] 1 Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, - invaded Spain, and ſubdued it 
for the Carthaginians, and took his ſon Hannibal with him, then 


. 235] 2 
F | 234| 3 but 2 years old. 200 
5 233 4 : 199 
3 Olympiad 1 37. 1 Meneſt heus. 198 


232 1 The Athenians exerted themſelves, and by the — of An- Ml 197 
231] 2 tus recovered their liberties. | 


229 : The Romans attacked the Illyrians; 195 

| Olympiad 138. Conqueror Demetrius. — 

228] 1 Aſdrubal, the ſon-in-law of Hamilcar, commanded the Carthagj. 193 
225 2 nian forces 8 years in Spain. 

x 226] 3 | 
4 225] 4 4s 
= Olympiad 139. Conqueror Jolaidar. | 101 

224] 1 The republic of the Achæans defended themſelves with their own 100 
223 2 forces againſt the Lacedæmonians. 19 
222] 3. | | 
221] + 055 a 5 Sa : 
ympiad 140. Conqueror 185 
220 1 Aſdrubal was killed by the Gauls, and was ſucceeded in his go- 197 
x 219] 2 vernment of Spain, which had held 8 years, by the famou Wil '-» 
4 22183 Hannibal. lo; 
| 217] + 


Olympiad 141. Conqueror Dorotheus. 
216] 1 Antiochus made war againſt Pruſias. 
215| 2 Hiero died, aged 90 y. Hieronymus, his grandſon, reigned in b Wl '*3 


214 3 room at Sicily. N 
213 4 181 
1 3 I __ dal Fel. Crates. _ 
212| 1 Antiochus, king of Syria, defeated Ptolemy Philopator, and 
- 211] 2 ' himſelf maſter of Judea. V 180 
210 3 72 


209 N hos 
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| Olympiad 143. Conqueror Heraclitus. 
1 Attalus, king of Pergamus, and Sulpitius, a Roman * aſſiſted 
2 the ZXcolians againſt Philip king of Macedon, | 


3 
4 
| Olympiad 144. Conqueror Heraclides. 


1 Ptolemy Philopater, king of Egypt, died, having declared his fon 
2 Ptolemy Epiphanes his ſucceſſor z who was then but 4 months 


$ - old. 
4 


Olympiad 145. Conqueror Pyrrhias. 
1 The Romans, having — a peace with the Carthaginians, made 
2 war againſt RO of Macedon. 


3 
4 


' Olympiad 146. Conqueror Micion. 
1 Titus Quinctius, on the behalf of the Romans, reſtored the Greeks 


2 to their liberties. 
3 Nabis, tyrant of Lacedzmon, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to make 


| Olympiad 147. Conqueror Agemachus. 
1 The Etolians, a maritiuc people of Als. began to ſtir againit 


2 the Romans. 


3 
4 


Oly mpiad 148. Conqueror fceſilaus. 
1 Philopzmen, ' Ge Achaan gencral, ouliged tn: Lacedemonians to 
2 demolith the walls of their cit y. to abrogate the laws of er 
3 gus, and to ſubaut themſelves to the Acu raus. 
4 


Olympiad 149, Conqueror Hifprſtratis, 
1 The Ramans ſent depunes to Philip, king ot Macedon, 0 com- 
2 Plau W hin Of his, Cruclties and tyra. 
3 4 2 1 
1 | BY 2 
Ol mpiad 150. Conquer Oveſſſatus. 
Demetrius, 1:cond [94 EUi,e. king of Macedon, was firſt poi- 


79]. 2 ſoned and wiiciwards itaved. ＋. Ze republic of the Achiars 
3 began to dccline. | 
- * 


M Years. 
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| Years. Olympiad 151. Conqueror Thymelus. 
1761 Seleucus Philopater, king of Syria died, and was ſucceeded h 
175] 2 Antiochus Epiphanes. 
174] 3 
173] 4 


| Olympiad 152. Conqueror Democritus. 
172] 1 Perſeus, King of Macedon, prepared for a war againſt the Roman, 
171 2 
170 3 The baniſhed Lacedzmonians were recalled. 


169] 4 


go Olympiad 153. Conqueror Ariſtander. 

- 168} 1 Perſeus, king of Macedon, and Gentius, king of IIlyria, were dt. 
L167] 2 feated by the Romans. 
— 3 Poly bus, the hiſtorian, was carried priſoner to Rome. 
1051 4 


Olympiad 154. Conqueror Leonidas. 
164 1 Antiochus Epiphanes died, and left his kingdom to his ſon Anti. 
163] 2 Cchus Eupator, then very young; in which he was confirmed by 
162 3 the Romans. 
1611 4 


| Olympiad 155. Conqueror Leonidas again. 
60] 1 Eumenes, king of Pergamus, ſent his brother Attalus to Rome, u. 
1590 2 make ſatisfaction to the Romans. a 
1580 3 | 
157] 4 


Olympiad 156. Conqueror Leonidas the third time. 
156] 1 The Romans declared war againſt the Dalmatians and defeat 
* 1551 2 them. | 
4 wel 3s 
4 153] 4 


Olympiad 157. Conqueror Leonidas the 4th time. 

-152| 1 The Romans ſent ambaſſtdors into Africa, to make peace betuen 
151] 2 the Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa. 

150| 3 

149] 4 


Olympiad 158. Conquerot Ortho. 

148 1 Andriſcus, the uturper of Macedon, was defeated. 

147] 2 The Romans obliged the Achæans to break their confederacy. 
146 3 | 

45} 4 


e &e- 


ie, th 


Wee 


Yea, 
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| Years. Olympiad 159. Conqueror Alcimus. 


1 Demetrius endeavoured to force the Jews to pay him tribute, 
2 notwithſtanding the eminent ſervice they had been of to him. 

3 

4 


Olympiad 160. Conqueror Anden. 

m Antiochus Sidetes, the latter r year, came into Syria, and 

— — there, having married Cleopatra, the wife of his brother- 
Demetrius Nicator. 


+ a N 


Olympiad 161. Conqueror Autipater. 


I | 3 

2 Simon, the high-prieſt of the Jews, was killed by his ſon-in-law 
3 DProlemy. | 

4 Attalus died, and left his n 


Olympiad 162. ueror Damon, 
1 The war of the ſlaves in Sicily end 
2 Ariſtonicus, natural fon of Attalus, king of Pergamus, defeated 
3 the conſul Licinius Craſſus. 


4 


Olympiad 163. Conqueror Timotheus. 
K The philoſopher Carneades died, aged 8; years. 


1 Rome, in priſon, by order of the 
"4 ſenate. | 
Olympiad 164. Conqueror Beotus. 
1 Mithridates Euergetes, king of Pontus, and Armenia Minor, died, 
2 
L 
4 
Olympiad 165. Conqueror Acufilaus. 
I Antiochus Grypus, — of Syria, obliged his mother Clet 
2 — —  — — ——— 


3 
4 


Olympiad t66. Conqueror Chry/ogonus. 
1 A battle between —— Cyzicenus, and Antiochus Grypus, 


2 for the kingdom of Syria. 


3 
4 The conſul Carbo defeatzd the Cimbri. 


M 2 Years; 


7 * 


=. 
3+ 


Mid io 4 | | 
| 3 Jugurtha, was taken priſoner by Sylla, and 2 years after died at 


„ 
2 


#4 


| 3 Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, was reſtored to his kingdom by 


Thee OLYMPIA D S. 


Vears. Olympiad 167. Conqueror Chry/ogonus again. 

1 The Roman army was entirely defeated by the Scordiſci, the meg 
2 cruel of all the Thracians. 1 

3 6 

4 Metellus defeated king Jugurtha twice. 


Olympiad 168, Conqueror Nicomachus. 


4 Rome, 


.-- Olympiad 169. Conqueror Nicodemus. 
1 The Aſcalonites obtained leave to be governed by their own laws. 


3 
4 

Olympiad 170. Conqueror Simmiar. 
I - ob, & 0 4 ' 
2 The Luſitanians were ſubdued by Dolabella. oft 
3 The Romans made war in Spain, with ſucceſs. 
4 


Olympiad 171. Conqueror Parmeniſcus. 
1 Ptolemy Appior., king of Cyrenaica, died, having bequeathed his 
2 kingdom to the Romans. 


4 Sylla. 


Olympiad 172. Conqueror Eudamus. 
1 Mithridates poſſeſſed himſelf of Cappadocia. 
2 Ariobarzanes was made king of Cappadocia. 
3 He was driven out of his kingdom by Tigranes. 
4 Mithridates made an alliance with Tigranes. 


Olympiad 173. Conqueror Parmeniſcus again. 


1 Mithridates ordered the Romans that were in Aſia to be all murdered. 1 
2 Cinna and Marius ſcized on the city of Rome. 0 a7 

3 - 

4 Muaſkires began his reign over the Parthians. 4 


5 Olympiad 174. Conqueror 
Carbo and Cinna made war againſt Sylla. 
2 The Syrians, being greatly decreaſed by their civil wars, withdrew thei 51 

allegiance from Seleucus, and acknowledged Tigranes for their king, 50 
4 A war between Sylla and Sertorius. {24 5 | 


Yeaps, 


eſt 


ng. 
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Years.” © , - , Olympiad 175. Conqueror Dion. 
2 
3 . ” 
4 Sinatrokes, aged 80 years, reigned over the Parthians, - _ » 
Olympiad 176+ Conqueror Hecatomnus. 
1.N icomedes; king of Bithynia, died, and bequeathed his kingdonreo 

2 the Romans 
3 The iſlands of Crete and Cilicia, were — and 1. to a 
4 a province by the Romans. 91 

Olympiad 177. Conqueror Diocles. 
. 3 
2 The war of the ſlaves was put an end to, by the death of Sparta- 
3 cus their chief. g 
4 Sinatrokes, king of Parthia, died. | = 
Olympiad 178. Conqueror Andreas. 

2 > The pirates were entirely ſubdued by Pompey, 

3 Pompey reſtored the kingdom of Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and 

4 to Tigranesthat of Armenia. - 

. Olympiad 179. Conqueror Andromachus. 

I 

2. The Philadelphian æra commenced this year, 

3 

4 The zra of Gaza began. ae 1 
Olympiad 180. Conqueror Lamachus. 

1 The triumvirate of Pompey, Craſius, and Cztar. 

2 Archon, Herodes. 

3 The Helvetians were conquered by Cæſar. 

4 The Belgæ and Nervii were defeated by Cæſar. | 
Olympiad 181. Conqueror Aateſſon. 

1 The Veneti were ſubdued by Cæſar. 


2 The Germans were conquered by Cæſar. | 
3 The Britons were ſubdued by Cæſar. - 
4 Craſſus was defeated by the Parthians, | g 


Olympiad 182. Conqueror T. 
1 Ceſar ſubdued the Gauls. | 
2 2 Caſſius defended Syria againſt the Parthians. « 


: The epocha of the Syromaczdonians, the 24th of 'Sextember, +* 


M 3 | Yews, 


Vears. 


1 Auguſtu 
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Olympiad 183. Conqueror Theodervs, again, 
1 The Alexandrian library was burned, 
2 Cæſar retook Alexandria, 


3 The African war againſt Juba, 


4 Cæſar was made perpetual dictator. 


» Olympiad 184. Conqueror Ariſton. 
1 Cæſar was aſſaſſinated the 15th of March in the ſenate houſe. 


2 The commencement of the triumvirate of Octavius, Anthony, and 
3 „ Philip fought againſt Caſſius and Brutus, the murderers 
4 of Ca | | 


| Olympiad 185. Conqueror Scamander. ; 
1 Cæſar and Antony divided the empire of Rome between themfſ;lve.. 


2 
3 The æra of Spain began this year. 
=; 


Olympiad 186. Conqueror Sepater. 
1 Archelaus was made king of Cappadocia, 


2 | 
3 All Armenia was ſubdued by Antony. 
4 | | 

Olympiad 187. Cong 


s made war againſt Antony and Cleopatra. | 
2 The naval battle of Actium, in which Antony was defeated. 
3 Antony and Cleopatra killed themſelves. 

4 Juba was made king of Mauritania. 


Olympiad 188. Conqueror A{clepiades. 

. The ſenate gave Oftavius the name of Auguſtus. 
- The Cantabrians and the Aſturians were ſubdued. 

Olympiad 189. Conqueror Aufidius. 
8 Auguſtus was made by the ſenate perpetual tribune of the Romur 
> AS went into Greece. 7 

Olympiad 190. Conqueror Diodotus. 
1 The Parthians reſtored to Auguſtus the Roman eagles, and the Ir 
2 dians made an alliance with him. | 


3 
4 Auguſtus revived at Rome the ſecular games. 


- = nr — nn” er © ' 


gz 
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8 Conqueror D:ophanes. 


1 Auguſtus 2 — pa — Syria. 
2 Auguſtus ee — — the Gauls. 


3 Agrippa went to Pontus — to 
4 Auguſtus was made pontifex-maximus. Agrippa returned to Rome. 


* e 192. Conqueror Artemidorus. 


12 B — and the Pannonians were conquered by Tiberius. 
3 Herod built Sebaſtes in honour of A 
4 Druſus marched againſt the Catti and the Cheruſci. 


Glympiad 193. Conqueror Demaratus. 
1 Mzcenas died. Auguſtus went into Gaul. 
2 Tiberius triumphed over the Germans. 
3 Auguſtus made Tiberms a tribune for 5 years. 


4 


Olympiad 194. Conqueror Demaratus, again, 
1 1 died at the * , 


b Cams Cæſar was ſent into the Eaſt. 
4 The Armenian war, 


Olympiad 195. Conqueror Pammenes. 
1 0 
2 Lucius Cæſar died the 2oth of Auguſt, aged 17 years. 


3 
4 The conſpiracy of Cinna. Auguſtus adopted Tiberius. 


Olympiad 196. Conqueror Afaticus. 
I 
2 Tiberius marched againſt the Germans and the Pannonians. 
3 Tiberius was recalled by Auguſtus, 
4 Dalmatia was ſubdued by the Romans. 


Olympiad 197. Conqueror Diophanes. 
1 Tiberius finiſhed tne war m Dalmatia. 
2 Tiberius dedicated the temple of Concord 
3 Tiberius and Germanicus went into Germany. 
4 Tiberius 2 over the Dalmatians and the Pannonians. 


Olympiad 198. Conqueror Ae/chines. 
1 Auguſtus again accepted of the government of Rome for 10 years. 
2 Auguſtus ted. at Nola, the 1 $; of Auguſt, 

Germanicus made war againſt the Germans. 


4 Tiberius forbid the wearing of, and the uſe of veſſels of, gold. 


M 4 Years, 
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Vears. = — 199. Conqueror Polemon, 
1 Germanicus triumphed over the Germans. 
2 Germanicus viſited the cities of Greece. 

3 He went into Egypt and Syria, where he died. 

4 Piſo, being accuſed of his death, killed himſelf, 


| ' © Olympiad 200. Conqueror Damafias, 
1 The Gauls revolted. 
2 Tiberius made Druſus a tribune of the people. 
3 Sejanus endeavoured to raiſe himſelf to the throne, 


4 i | 
Olympiad 201. Conqueror Harmogenes. 


I 
2 Tiberius retired from Rome for the remainder of his life, 


3 
4 The Friſians revolted from the Romans. 


The END of the OLTMPIA DS. 


We have mt continued the olympiads any further, becauſe the Grecian hiſtory being 
afterwards mixed with the Roman, the chronology of the former may be regulated 
by that of the latter, the conſulſhips, the reigns of the eaſtern kings, or even by the 
epochas of their cities. | | 


1 H E 

c H RK 

8 OF THE | 

MARBLES of PAROS, 
_= 7 

ARUNDEL, or OxFoRD MARBLES, 

Which rv to reg th 
Chronology of the Hiſtory of Greece : 


I N 


LATIN ad ENGLISE 


See an account of theſe Marbles in the Preliminary Diſcourſe. 


( 270 ) 
CHRONICA MARMORUM INSULÆ PAROs, 
vel ARUNDELLIANORUM. 


A. C. | I. | | | 
1582 X quo Cecrops, primus Athenarum rex, regnare ccepit, ab 

5 que regio circumjacens prius ab Actcœo indigena Actia dicta, = 
nunata eſt Cecropia, uſque ad archontem Athenarum Diognetem, anti 
- PM CCC XVIIL 


| II. | | 
Ex quo Deucalion incepit in Lyceria, juxta Parnaſſum, regnante 
. Cecrope, anni ſunt M __— | 
Ex quo Mars & Neptunus judicioegerunt de Halirrothio, filio Neptun 
[a Marte ſcilicet occi 7 & locus [ubi cauſa dicta] inde Ar eig mdy4 
nuncupatus eſt, anni ſunt MCC LXVIII. Athenis regnante Cranay, 
anno ſcilicet ejus primo. ] 


IV. 
Ex quo diluvium tempore Deucalionis evenit, & ipſe ex imbribus ſer- 
vatus, Lycoria relifta, Athenas petit, ibique Jovi, ob vitam præſerra- 
tam, ſacrificavit, regnante Athenis —_ anni ſunt M CC LXV, 


Ex quo Amphictyon, filius Deucalionis, in Thermopylis regnat, ac 
incolas vicinos Amphictyones nominavit, cui etiamnum facrificant Am- 
phictyones, anni ſunt M CC LVIII regnante Athenis AmphiQyone [anno 
| ſcilicet ejus ſecundo.] _ | 


Ex quo Hellen Deucalionis filius in Phtiotide] regnavit, & incolas 
illius regionis prius Grzcos dictos, ſuo nomine Hellenas apellat : & Athe- 
nis decretum eſt Agonem Panathenaicum agendum, regnante Athenis 
Amphictyone, anni M CC LVII. = 

VII. 

Ex quo Cadmus, Agenoris filius, Thebas veniens, Cadmeam condidit, 

regnante Athenis Amphictyone, * 8 MCCLV. 


Ex quo [Eurotas & Lacedæmon, ] in Laconia ſimul regnant; Am- 

phictyone Athens regnante, anni M CC LII, 
IX. 

Ex quo Navis quz appellata eſt Pentecontorus, in Græciam ex Egypto 
allata [eſt a Danas ;] -ea primo ad Rhodum Inſulam, cum quinquaginta 
filiabus, & prope Lindum ſacrificabant Helice & Archedice duæ ex hs 
filiabus, ſorte ab aliis electæ, indeque in Græciam navigabat, anni 
MCCXLVII. 

X 


Erichthonius [Athenarum rex] ceJebratis primis Panathenceis, primus 
currum in certamine junxit ; fimulacrum matrisDeorum in Cybelis mon- 
tibus primo inventum fuit; & Hyagnis Phryx tibias primus invenit, & 
— Phrygiam is primo cecinit, & aliorum nomorum mati 

corum, Bacchi, Panis autor fuit, quando Athenis regnabat Erichtho- 


I nius; anni ſunt M CC XLII, 1 


. & ©S 


WW 
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of the ISLAND of PAROS. 


J. | 

ROM the time that Cecrops, the firſt king of Athens, who gave the 

name of Cecropia to that country, which was before calleF Attica, 

from Actæus, began his reign [which laſted 30 years ;] until Diognetus 
was archon of Athens, 307 JST ORE, | 


Since Deucalion's aſcending the throne of Lycoria, near Parnaſſus, 
during the reign of Cecrops TE 1310 years. 


Since Mars and Neptune plegded together upon the death of Halliro- 
thius, the ſon of Neptune wo Mars had killed] and from whom 
ſince ſo called 1268 years: this was in 


the court of Areopagus has 
che firſt year of] as kn of COSINE Rats. 


Since Deucalion's flood, who teley faved from that deſtruction, left 
Lycoria and went ta Athens, and offered ſacrifices to Jupiter, who had 
preſerved him, in the reign of 8 1265 years. 


Since Amphiction, the ſon of Deucalion, reigned at Thermopolis, to 
| whom the Amphictions, ſo called from him, offered ſacrifices, are 1258 
years, in [the ſecond year of] the reign of Amphiction, king of 
Athens. 


Since Hellen, the ſon of Deucalion, reigned [at Phtiotis,] from whom 
{the inhabitants were named Helenes, who before were called Greeks ; 
[at which time the feſtivals called Panathenza were inſtituted at Athens, 
in the reign of Amphiction, king of 1 1257 years. 

V 


Since Cadmus, the ſon of Agenor came to Thebes, and built Cadmes, 
in the reign of Amphiction, king of Athens, are 1255 years. 
VIII 


Since ¶ Eurotas and Lacedæmon] reigned together in Laconia, whilſt 
Amphiction reigned at Athens, 1252 years. 
IX 


Since the ſhip called Pentecontorus was conducted from Egypt to 
Greece, [by Danaus,] which firſt arrived at the iſland of Rhodes, with 
his 5o daughters, where they ſacrificed near Lindus [to Minerva], He- 
lice and Archedice, two of his daughters being choſen by lot for that of- 
fice ; from thence the ſhip ſailed into Greece, 1247 years. 

X 5 


Ericthonius [king of Athens] firſt celebrated the feſtivals called Pana- 
thenza, and introduced military chariots. The ſtatue of the mother of 
the gods, was firſt invented at mount Cybulus, and Hyagnis of Phrygia 
| made flutes and Phrygian [muſic] ; he was the maker of the mother of 
the gods of Bacchus and Pan. Theſe things happened in the time of 


POT king of Athens, 1242 years ago, XI 
| . 


172 
A. C. 
1432 


1409 


140g 


1399 | 


1326 


CHRONICA MARMORUM, 
| Ex quo Minos ejus nominis primus ſin Creta] regnat, & {Cydoni 
condit; in eaque Inſula ab Idæis Dactylis Celmide [& — in 
ferrum inventum eſt, regnante Athenis Pandione. 

XII. 
Ex quo Ceres Athenas venit, & fruges ſeminavit, eaſque ad alias etiam 
urbes per Triptolemum Celei & Neæræ filium, mittit; anni ſunt MC XL 
regnante Athenis Erichtheo. bes oi 
XIII. 


Ex quo Triptolemus ſhordeum] primo ſeminavit in Campo Rhario, 
prope Eleuſinem, regnante Athenis —— anni ſunt M C XLY, 
| XI 


Poemata de Proſerpinæ raptu, Cereris inveſtigatione, & de iis qui 
fruges a Cerere acceperunt, regnante Athenis Erichtheo ; anni 
M C.XXXV. 


Myſteria in Eleuſine, edita æque ac Muſzi Poemata, [regnante Athenis 
Erichtheo] Pandionis filio, | 
XV. 


Ex quo Luſtratio primo facta eſt Athenis, regnante Pandione, Cecro. 
pis filio, | 4 | 
XVI. | 
Ex quo Gymnicum certamen in _ primo proponebatur. 
XVII. | 
Ex quo Lycca, (id eſt Luperculia) in Arcadia primo inſtaurata fuere, 
Pandione, Cecropis filio, wear | 


Ex quo Hercules [myſteriis initiatus fuit] regnante Athenis Ægeo. 
Ex quo Athenis frugum ſterilitas, de qua oraculo conſulto, reſponſum 
eſt [Athenienſes debere pœnas] ſubire quas Minos poſtularet : regnante 
Athenis Ageo, anni M XXXI. 

XX. 


Ex quo Theſeus Athenienſium duodecim vicos in unam civitatem 
collegit, & Reipublicæ formam, ſtatumque popularem [inſtituit,] 


Iſthmicorum certamen propter occiſum Sinin inſtauravit, anni ſunt 


DCCCC XC. 
XXI 


Ex quo Argivi - - ſimul regnarunt & [Nemeorum] certamen eſt inſti- 


tutum, anni ſunt DCCCC XCVII. [vel potius DCCCC XXCVII.] 


XXII. 
Ex quo Græci in Trojam expeditionem ſuſceperunt, anni DCCCC LIV. 


regnante Athenis Meneſtheo anno ejus decimo tertio. 


XXIII. 
Ex quo Troja capta eſt menſis Thargelionis die vigeſimo quarto, anni 


ſunt DCCCC XLV. regnante Athenis Meneſtheo, an, ejus [vigeſimo] 
ſecundo. 


XXIV. 


13 


12 


121 


120 


ens 


ere, 


1259 


1251 


1218 


1209 
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Since Minos, the firſt of that name reigned fin Crete], where he built 
the city of [Cidonia],. and fince iron was found at mount Ida by the 
Dactyli [and Damaneus], in the 7 of Pandion, king of Athens. 


Since Ceres came to Athens, where ſhe taught the art of ſowing corn, 
and ſent Triptolemus, the ſon of Celeus and Nzera, into other cities, to 


ach the fame art in the reign of Ecefbeus, king of Achens. 


| Since the ſame Triptolemus ſowed: barley, in the country. of Rharium 
near Eleuſis, in the reign of Erectheus at Athens, 1145 years. 

7: 7 | 
| Since the poem of the rape of Proſerpine, of her mother Ceres travelling 
in ſearch of her, and of thoſe who learned from her the art of tillage, 
which was alſo in the time of Erectheus, king of Athens, 1135 


years. 


The myſteries of Ceres were eſtabliſhed at Eleuſis, and Muſzus pub- 


liſhed his poems ſin the reign of EreQheus, king of Athens,] the ſon of 


Tandion. 2751 
| F#.& SS) XV. : — | 
Since the firſt Iuſtration, or purification of Athens, in the reign of 


Pandion, the ſon of Cecrops. 


| | | mw” 4 
Since the Gymnic games were inſtituted at the city of Eleuſis. 
| XVII 


Since the Lyceea [or Lupercalia] were inflituted in Arcadia, in the 


]reign of Pandion, king of Athens, and ſon of Cecrops. 


X VII 
reign, of Egeus, king of Athens. 


Since the great famine at Athens, upon which the oracle having been 
conſulted, anſwered, that it would not ceaſe until the ſatisfaction was 


made to Minos which he required; and ſince Ægeus was king of Athens 


1031 years, 
-XX. 
Since Theſeus gathered the Athenians, who were ſcattered in 12 dif- 
ferent towns, into one city, eſtabliſhed a popular government at 
Athens, and inſtituted the Iſthmian games, after he had killed Sinnis, 


995 years. 
XXI. 


Since the and the Argives reigned together, and the inſtitu- 
tion of the Nemean games, 997 years [or rather 987.] 
X 


Since the Greeks. began the Trojan war, in the 13th year of the 
reign of Meneſtheus, king of Athens, 954 years. 
XX 


Since the city of Troy was taken dy the Greeks, on the 24th day of 
the month Thargelion, and in the 22d year of Meneſtheus, king of 
Athens, 945 years. 


XXIV. 


Since Hercules [was initiated into the myſteries of Eleuſis], in the 


1 


| 


-CHRONICA MARMORUM:.. 
;xit] & weit am DCCCC KI HI. regwante Athenis 
dixit,] & vicit, | TT | 


Ex quo Teucer in C fedem poſuit, regnante Athenis Demoph onte 
anni CCC XXVII. | 


| xvi. 


Ex quo Neleus, Græeiam relinquent] inhabitavit Ephefum, Erith 
Clazomenas - - Colophonem, Myunta - - - Samon [tranſmigratio] i 
Ioniam fiebat, regnante Athenis M {vel Medonte) anno ejn 


: XXVII. 
Ex quo Hefiodus Poeta floruit, Archonte Athetiis ; anti fur 
DC LXXX. | | 
XXVII. 


Ex quo Homerus Poeta floruit, anni 
Diogneto. 


Ex quo Phidon Argivus, undecimus ab Hereule [terifuras, ponden 
invenit] & nummum Argenteum in gina Inſulà primo — .oop Ar 
chonte Athenis , anni —_— XXXI. 

Ex quo Archias Evagiti filius, decimus a Temeno, e Corintho Col. 
niam Syracuſas deduxit, Archonte Athenis Aeſchylo, anno ejus viceling 


2600 XXXI 
Ex quo Annuus Archon [Athenis] electus eft, anni CCCC XX. 


Ex quo Archonte Athens 21 — 1 CCCC XVIII. 
Ex quo Terpander Derdeneus Leſbius, nomos [ Lyricos] tibiis cecinit 
& actionem Juridicam coram _— habuit, in qua abſolutus, Archonte 
Athenis Dropilo, anni CCC LXXXI. 
XXXIII. 
Ex quo Alyattes [apud] Lydos regnat, Archonte Athenis Ariſtock. 


DC XLIIL. Archonte Athes 


Athenis Simone. Ws 


ſanni. - JX 
| XXXIV. 

Ex quo Sappho ex Mytilene in Siciliam fugiens trajecit, Archont 

Athenis Crina, priore, & Syracuſis rerum potientibus. 
XXXV 

Ex quo [captæ] Cyrrhæ & certamen Gymnicum editum eft, "= 

mia ex Spoliis victoribus largiuntur, anni ſunt CCC XXVII. nie 
XXXVI. 

Ex quo certamen Gymnicum iterum celebratum fuit, in quo coronz 
laurez dabantur, anni ſunt CCC XVIII. Archonte Athenis Damali 
ſecundo. 

XXXVII. 

Ex quo Comedia primo Athenis inventa fuit a Suſarione & [Dolore] 

Icarienſibus. 


xXXVI 


Ex quo Oreſtes foceiſis Cegyſto P n A Yeiphgo (anks 


22 


IC 
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Athens, 680 years. 
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XXIV. 
Since Oreſtes was abſolved, {whe had killed his mother Clytembefira} 
and [her favourite] 222 at tho court of Areopagus, in the reign 
” br king of Athens, 942 years. 


Sacs reges ven O in the reign of Doe king of 
Athens, 938 years. 
XXVI. 


Since Nileus [left Greece] and built Epheſus, Erithrz, Claſomenc, 
|——— Colophon, Myus, —=— and Samos, in the 13th year ef Me- 
neſtheus, [or rather Medon], k of Athens. 


biace He the poet n In the time of ——— ahen of 
Since Homer flouriſhed, when 1 was archon of Athens, 643 
years. 
XXIX. 
Since Phidon, [tyrant]. of Argos, the 1 
3 — J and coined filver money in the iſland 
time that was archon of Athens, 641 years. 
XXX. 
\ Ginge Archias, the fon of E ** 10th from Temenus, con- 
a colony Corinth to Syrac in the 21ſt year of ÆEſchylus, 
archon of Athens. 1 . , 
XXXI. 


Since annual archons were eſtabliſhed [at Athens], 420 years. 
Since Lyſias was archon of Athens, 418 years. 
XX XII. 


Since T er Derdeneus, the harper of Leſbos, was accuſed by 
the people and acquitted, in the 3 


381 years. 
XXXIII. 
Since Alyattes reigned in Lydia, when Ariſtocles was archon of Athens, 


31 years. 
XXXIV. 
Since Sappho fled from Mitylene into Sicily, when Critias was archon 
of Athens for the firſt tp and the — of Syracuſe was in the 


TY XXXV. 


invented 


gina; 


nic games, when the ſpoils were diſtributed among the conquerors, and 
Simon was archon of Athens, 327 years. 
XXXVI. 


Since the ſecond celebration of the [Pythian] 
conqueror received crowns of laurel, and D 
time archon of Athens, 318 years. 

X 


es, at which the 
las was for the ſecond 


Icaria. 


XXXVIII. 


Since the city of Cyrrha [was _ and the celebration of the Gym- 


Since comedies were firſt acted at Athens by Suſario and [ Dolo] of 


176 


Before 
Chriſt 


F 561 
556 


517 


512 


508 


486 


480 


479 


C HRONICA MARMOR UM. 
; | TR XXXVIII. | 9 5 
Ex quo Piſiſtratus Athenis tyrannideth exercuit, archonte Atheiiz 
Hegeſiſtrate,] anni ſunt CC. XCVII. 
XXXIX. 
Ex quo Crœſus in Aſia regnat, ad Delphicum Lee mittens, 
archonte Athenis [Eutydemo,] 5 ſunt CC. LX. ] XXXII. 


Ex quo Cyrus Perſarum rex Sardes expugnat, & Crœſum capit 
circa quod tempus floruit —_— * ſeriptor. 


LOS ” a * 


Ex quo Theſpis Poeta, Alceſtidem edidit, & Hircum pro preemio re. 
portavit, Archonte Athenis r primo, anni ſunt CCL. [XXIII. 


Ex quo Darius, occiſo Mago, rex Perſarum fuit, anni ſunt [CC.] LI, 
Archonte Athenis === An. : 


Ex quo Harmodius, & Ariſtogiton interfecerunt Hipparcum, Piſiſtrat 
filium, Athenarum tyrannum. ar 


* my Piſiſtratide Athenis pelluntur, anni ſunt co. XLVIII. 
onte enis 
XLV. 


Ex quo Chororum virorum primum fuit certamen, quo vici 
Hypodicus Chalcidenſis, Archonte Athenis Lyſagora, anni [CC. 


XL]. 
XLVI. 


Ex quo Hippias [Piſiſtratida pulſus eſt] Athenis ——— anni CC, 
XXXI. Archonte Athenis Pythocrito. 
XLVII. 
Ex quo ab Athenienſibus contra Perſas prope Marathonem pugr 
commiſſa eſt, in qua Dari ducem vicerunt Athenienſes, anni ſunt 
CC. XXVII. huic certamini interfuit Æſchylus poeta. Archonte 


Athenis — ſecundo. 
XLVIII. 


Ex quo Simonides Poeta Simonidis Poetz Avus [claruit] & Darius 
obiit ; Xerxes autem filius ejus regnat, Archonte Athenis Ariſtide, * 


CC.] XXV. 


aun. 

Ex quo Aeſchylus Poeta Tragcdia primo vicit: & Euripides Poet 
naſcitur, & Steſichorus Poeta ſe Sicilia in] Græciam venit; anni ſunt 
CC. XXII. Archonte Athens F — 

L. 
Ex quo Xerxes Navigia junxit in Helleſponto & in Thermopyli 
puznatur, & prælium Navale a Gracis adverſus Perſas juxta 
Salaminem, quo vicerunt Græci, anni ſunt CC. XVII. archonte Ae 


Calliade. 
LI. 
Ex quo 520 Platæas pugnatum eſt ab Athenienſibus, adveriee Mardo- 


nium Xerxis ducem, & victoriam de Perſis reportarunt ; Mardonius autem 
in pugna obiit; & Etna in Sicilia [ignem evomuit] Archonte Athenis 
Xantippo; anni [CC. XVI.] | 
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XXXVII. 

Since Piſiſtratus made himſelf tyrant of Athens, when [Hegeſiſtratus] 

was archon, 297 years. | 


Since Crœſus reigned in Aſia, and conſulted the oracle of Delphos, 
when [Eutydemus] was archon of Athens, [292 years.] 
- þ + 6 ; 


| Since Cyrus, king of Perſia, took the city of Sardis, and made Creeſus 


priſoner, at which time lived Hipponax the iambic poet. 
- - _—_ 
Since Theſpis the poet publiſhed Alceſtis and gained the prize the- 


nzus] was then archon of Athens for the firſt time, 272 years. 
XLII. | 
Since Darius became bing of Perſia, after he had killed the mage, at 
which time was archon of Athens, 25g years. 


Since Harmodius and Ariſtogiton killed Hipparchus, the ſon of 
Piſiſtratus, and tyrant of Athens. 


XLIV. 
Since the Piſiſtratidæ were driven out of Athens, when was 
archon, 248 years. 
XLV. 


Since ſingers contended for the ſuperiority in ſinging in choruſſes, when 
om of Chalcide obtained the firſt prize, and Lyſagoras was 
archon of Athens, [243] years. - 2 854 
XLVI. | 

Since Hippias, a deſcendant of Piſtratus, was expelled Athens,. 

under Pythocritus archon of Athens, 231 years. 
x XLVII. 

Since the Athenians beat the Perſians at the battle of Marathon, and 
—— the general of Darius was defeated by the Athenians, when was 
archon of Athens for the ſecond time, 227 years, Eſchylus the 


| XLVII. 

Since Simonides the poet, the grandfather of a of the ſame name, 
flouriſhed, and Darius Gel. who * * kingdom of Perſia 
by Xerxes his ſon, when Ariſtides was archon of Athens, [225] years. 

XLIX. 

Since Æſchylus the poet, by his tragedy firſt obtained a prize, that 
Euripides the poet was born, and that the poet Steſichorus went [from 
Sicily] into Greece, at which time Philocrates was archon of Athens, 
222 years, f 


poet was preſent at that battle. 


| * | 

Since Xerxes having paſſed the Helleſpont over a bridge of boats, fought 
the battle of Thermopylz, at the ſame time his fleet was defeated by the 
Greeks near Salamis, Callias was at that time archon of Athens, 217 years, 

LI. 

Since the Athenians defeated Mardonius, the general of Xerxes, at the 
battle of Platza, in which action Mardonius was kiilled, and the [erup- 
tion] of mount Ztna in Italy, when Xantippus was archon of Athens, 
216 years, | | 


N Lu 


158 'CHRONICA MARMORUM: 

Before | 

Chriſt | Ex quo Gelon Dinomenis a8 oe tyrannidem exercuit, anni 

4780 CC. XV. Archonte Athenis TING —_ | 

477] Ex quo Simonides Leoprepis filius, Ceius, is, qui memorandi 
artem invenerat, ludis edendis Athenis vicit, & ſtatuæ poſitæ ſunt 
Harmodio & Ariſtogitoni, Archonte Athenis Ser 1 anni 
[CC. XIII.] | 

LIV. ! 

472] Ex quo Hiero Syracuſis tyrannidem exercuit ; anni ſunt CC, VIII, 

- [Archonte Athenis Charete ; cujus temporibus floruit Epicharmus Potta 
[Conucus.] 
LV. 

470] Ex quo Sophocles Sophilli filius, ex Colono, Tragœdià vici, 
annos tunc natus XXVIII. archonte Athenis Apſephione, anni — 
. VI. 

LVI. 

468] Ex quo Saxum cecedit in Egos flumen & Simonides poeta moritur 

Nonagenarius, archonte Athenis Theagenida; anni ſunt CC. V. 
LVII. 

463] Ex quo Alexander Macedonum rex moritur, & ei ſuccedit filius illiu; 

Perdiccas, archonte Athenis nene, anni ſunt C. XCIX, 
LV 

456] Ex quo Aeſchilus poeta annos — 69, moritur in Sicilia, archonte 

Athenis Callia primo, anni ſunt C. XCIII. 
LIX. 

'442] Ex quo Euripides ztatis anno XLIII. trageedia primo vicit, a: 
chonte Athenis Diphilo, Euripidi autem coæve erant Socrates & 
Anaxagoras. 

LX. 

420] Ex quo Perdicca mortuo, regnavit in Macedonia Archelaus ; archonte 
Athenis Aſtyphilo, [ſeu Ie” JL 

411] Ex quo Dionyſius [ſenior] — r exercuit, archonte a 
Athenis Euctemone, anni ſunt C. XLVII 

LXII. 

407] Ex quo Euripides [poeta] vitam finivit, archonte Athenis Antigene, 
anni C. XLV. 

LXIII. 

406] Sophocles pocta moritur, annos natus [XCI.] & Cyrus [minor in 4 
Perſiam aſcendit] archonte Athenis Callia primo. 

LXIV. 

402] Ex quo Teleſtes [poeta dithyrambicus] Athenis vicit, archonte Athe- 

nis Micone, anni C. XXXIX. 4 
| LXV. 

400] Ex quo Græci, Cyri comites redeunt, & Socrates Philoſophu 
ſeptuagenarius mortuus eſt, archonte Athenis Lachete, anni ſunt C. 4 
XXXVII. | 

LXVI. 
399] Anni C. XXXV. archonte Athenis Ariſtocrate. 
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LII. 
Since Gelon, the ſon of Dinomenes, was tyrant [of Syracuſe] when 
Timoſthenes was archon of Athens, 215 years. 
LIII 


Since Simonides, the ſon of Leoprepis, the ſame who invented the 
art of memory, gained the prize at Athens, and ſince the ſtatues of Har- 
modius and Arifogiton were erected at Athens, at which time [Adi- 
mantus] was archon, 213 years. 


Since Hiero was tyrant of Syracuſe, whilſt Chares was archon of 
Athens: at which time Epicharmus the [comic] poet flouriſhed, 208 years. 
LV 


Since Sophocles, the ſon of Sophillus, at the age of 28 y. gained the 

prize by his tragedy, and Apſephiones was archon of Athens, 206 years. 
LVI. 

Since a rock fell into the river Ægos, and the death of the poet Si- 

monides, aged go years, when Theagenides was archon of Athens, 


205 years, 
LVII. 


Since the death of Alexander, king of Macedon, who was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Perdiccas, when Euthyppus was archon of Athens, 199 years. 
LVIII. 

Since ZEſchylus, the poet, died in Sicily, aged 69 years, at which 
time Callias was archon of Athens for the firſt time, 193 years. 

| LIX. 
Since the poet Euripides, being 43 y. old, obtained his firſt prize by 
his tragedy, Dephilus being then archon of Athens. Cotemporary 
with Euripides were Socrates and Anaxagoras. 

LX. 22 
Since the death of Perdiccas, king of Macedon, who was ſucceeded 
by Archelaus, at which time Aſtyphilus Cor Ariſtophilus] was archon 
of Athens. 
LXI. 


Since Dionyſius [the Elder] was tyrant of Syracuſe, and Euctemon 
archon of Athens, 147 years. 
LXII. 


Since Euripides [the poet] died, and Antigenes was archon of 
Athens, 145 years. i 

LXIII. 
Since the death of Sophocles the poet, aged [91] years, and when 
young Cyrus [began his Perſian expedition] at which time Callias was 
archon of Athens for the firſt time. | | 

LXIV. 
Since Teleſtes, [the dithyrambic poet] gained the poetic prize at 
Athens, and Micon was archon, 139 years. 

LXV. 


Since the Greeks returned to their own country from the ſervice of 
Cyrus, when Socrates at 70 years of age was condemned and put to 
death, and Lachetes was archon of Athens, 137 years, 

LXVI. 
Since Ariſtocrates was archon of Athens, 135 years, 


N 2 LXVIL 


180 .CHRONICA MARMORUM. 
Before! | : ern. 1 
. quo Philoxenus poeta dithyrambicus ſexagenarius moritur, archonte 
380; Athenis Pythea, anni C. XVI. 9 01 | 
LXVIII. : 


377 Ex quo Anaxandrides, comicus [Athenis vicit,} farchonte] Athenis 
| Callia. | 
LXIX. 


373] Ex quo Aſtydamas Athenis vicit, archonte Athenis Aſtæio [& ingens 
in cœlo] arfit [cometa] anni ſunt C. IX. 
LXX. 

371] Pagna [ Leuctrica] Thebanorum & Lacedæmoniorum commiſſa eſt, 
in qua Thebani vicere, archonte Athenis Phraſiclide, anni ſunt 
IC. VII. 

* LXXI. . 
370] Ex quo Steſichorus Himeræus ſecundus vicit Athenis, & Megalopolis 
} condita eſt. | 
LXXII. .. 
368] Ex quo Dionyſius Siculus [ſenior] vitam, & Dionyſius filius ejus 
tyrannidem exercuit ; & Alexander [Pherceus] incipet regnare, archonte 
Athenis Nauſigene, anni ſunt C. IV. 


1 LXXIII. 6 
358 Ex quo Phocenſes Delphicum [templum expilarunt] archonte Athenis 
Cephiſodoro. | ts 
LXXIV. 


357 Ex quo Timotheus nonagenarius mortuus eſt, & [Philippus] Mace- 

donibus imperat, & Artaxerxes vitam finit filius vero —— vicit 

archonte Athenis Agathocle, anni ſunt XClII. | 
LXXV. 

355 Anni XCI. archonte Athenis Calliſtrato. 


aDVERFEISEM:E.N-I. 
Of the Fa5T1 Romani CoxnsvLARES which follow. 


THE Roman hiſtory is principally fixed by the epocha of the conſuls, yet coe have 
| found in that ſome dr ference, out of 5 or 6 different computations wwe have fixed 
on tauo, that of the Marbles of the capitol of Rome, and that of Varro: the former 
has been adepted by P. Pesau the. Fefuit, and the latter by Catrou and Rouillie in 
their hiftories of Rome ; they are accordingly made uſe of here, as every author has a 
liberty, in ſuch matters, de make his oxun choice, without being cbliged to recapitulate 
the reaſons which induced thoſe to uſe. them from whom he has borrowed them. 19 
computations correſpond to the years before Chriſt, and are diſtinguiſhed by the c apital 
of Rome and Varr. or according to I urro, between which two there is happily but 
ec gears difference, | 


it 


is 


13 
te 


13 


Chriſt 
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357 
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LXVII. 
Since Philoxenus, the dithyrambic poet, died, aged 60 years, and 
Pytheas was archon of Athens, 116 years. 
LXVII. 
Since Anaxandrides the comic poet [gained the prize at Athens] Cal- 
lias [being then archon ] ws - | 
; XIX. 


Since Aſtydamas the poet gained the prize at Athens, Aſtæius being 
archon, a great [comet] appeared, 109 years. 
XX. 


The battle [of Leuctra] between the Thebans and Lacodzmonians, 
at which the Thebans were victorious, Phraſiclides being archon of 
Athens, 107 years, 

LXXI. 

Since Steſichorus Himeræus obtained a ſecond time the [poetic] 
prize, and that the city of Megapolis was built. 
LXXII. 

Since Dionyſius [the wo of Syracuſe dicd, and was ſucceeded in 
his tyranny by his ſon Dionyſtus, and that Alexander [of Pheræ] began 
his reign, Nauſigenes being archon of Athens, 104 years. 

LXXIII. 
Since the Phocians [plundered the temple] of Delphos, and Cephi- 
ſodorus was archon of Athens. | 
| LXXIV. 
Since Timotheus [the poet] died, aged go years, Philip king of 
| Macedon began his reign, that Artaxerxes died and that his fon 
was victorious, and Agathocles was archon of Athens, 93 years. 
LXXV. | 
Since Calliftratus was archon of Athens, 91 years. 


Concerning the ARUNDEL MARBLES. 


. HOUGH ave cannot pretend to ſay that the Chronicle of the Marbles of Paros, 
or, as they are uſually called, the Arundel or Oxford Marbles, are <cholly ex- 
empt from errors; yet they are novertbeliſi very uſeful in correcting the chronology 


of the 


Grecian hiſtory in the times ſubſequent to the eftabliſhment of the kingdon: of 


Athens, by Cecrops the firſt king of it. They alſo are ſerviceable in ſettling fume of 
the great events of the fabulous and heroic ages. As there are ſome parts of the Mar- 
bles which are eraſed, and hade been ſupplied by th? learned, who hewve carefully 
examined them, in order to render the ſenſe camplete 3 ſuch words I have alrucs 
tlaced between [] two brackets. 
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FASTI ROMANI CONSULARES. 


Gly Before. CONSU LS. 
Rome rr · Chriſt ; 
244| 2 L. Junius Brutus 
* L. Tarquinius Collatinus 
2 other conſuls were put in their places. 
P. Valerius Poplicola 
Sp. Lucretius Tricipitinus 
And afterwards. ' 
M. Horatius Pulvillus 
245 246 508|P. Valerius Poplicola, 20 
T. Lucretius Tricipitinus 
246 247] 50% P. Valerius Poplicola, 3? 
M. Horatius Pulvillus, 2? 
247] 248] 506 Sp. Lartius (or Largius) Flavus 
|. FFT. Herminius Aquilinus 
248] 249] 505 [M. Valerius Voleſus 
P. Poſtumius Tubertus 
249] 250 504|P. Valerius Poplicola 40 
T. Lucretius Tricipitinus, 4? 
250] 251 503 P. Poſtumius Tubertus 
Agrippa Menenius Lanatus 
251] 252] 502 [Opiter Virginius Tricoſtus 
Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus 
252 253] 50 T. Poſtumius Cominius Auruncus 
T. Lartius Flavus, di&ator. 
253] 254 5,00 M. Tullius Longus 
Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus 
254] 255] 499 [P. Veturius Geminus 
T. Ebutius Elva 
255] 256 498]T. Lartius Flavus, 2? 
: A Clzlius Siculus 
256] 257] 497 [A. Sempronius Atratinus 
M. Minucius Augurinus 
237] 258] 496A. Poſtumius Albus Regillenſis 
T'. Virginius Tricoſtus 
258 259] 495 Ap. Claudius Sabinus 
P. Servihus Priſcus 
259] 260] 494A. Virginius Tricoſtus Cœlimontanus 
T. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus 
2600 261 493 Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus, 2? 
T. Poſthumius Cominius Auruncus, 2? 
261] 202] 492 T. Geganius Macerinus 
P. Minucius Augurinus, 
202 263 491 |M. Minucius Augurinus, 29 
A. Sempronius Atratinus, 2? 
202 264| 490 Q. Sulpicius Camerinus 
Sp. Lartius Flavus, 2” 
| CON. 
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Chriſt 
489 
488 


487 
486 


485 Q 


484 


FASTI CONSULARES. 
Before : 


CONSULS. 


C. Julius Iulus 
P. Pinarius Rufus Mamercinus 
Sp. Nautius Rutilus 
Sex. Furius Fuſus 
C. Aquilius Tuſcus 
T. Sicinius Sabinus 
Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus, 30 
Proculius Virginius Tricoſtus 
Fabius Vibulanus. 
Ser. Cornelius Coſſus Maluginenſis 
L. Emilius Mamercinus 
Q. Fabius Vibulanus 
M. Fabius Vibulanus 
L. Valerius Poplicola Potitus 
C. Julius Iulus. 
Q. Fabius Vibulanus, 2? 
Cæſo Fabius Vibulanus 
Sp. Furius Fuſus 
Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus 
M. Fabius Vibulanus, 2® 
Cæſo Fabius Vibulanus, 2* 
V. Virginius Tricoſtus Rutilus. 
L. Emilius Mamercinus 
C. Servilius Structus Ahala 
In whoſe room was ſubſtituted C. Cornelius Lentulus 
C. Horatius Pulvillus | 
T. Menenius Lanatus 
A. Virginius Tricoſtus Rutilus 
C. Servilius Structus 
P. Valerius Poplicola 
C. Nautius Rufus 
L. Furius Medullinus Fuſus 
M. Manlius Vulſo 
L. Emilius Mamercinus, 3? 
P. Vopiſcus Julius Iulus 
P. Pinarius Rufus Mamercinus 
P. Furius Fuſus 
Ap. Claudius Sabinus 
T. Quintius Capitolinus Barbatus. 
L. Valerius Poplicola Potitus, 20 
T. Emilius Mamercinus 
A. Virginius Tricoſtus Cœlimontanus 


T. Numicius Priſcus 


T. Quintius Capitolinus Barbatus, 25 
Q Servilius Priſcus. 

T. Emilius Mamercinus, 25 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus 

Sp. Poſtumius Albus Regillenſis 

Q. Servilius Priſcus, 2” 
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289 


Varr. |Chrif 
289 455 
290 464 
291 463 
292 462 
293] 49! 
294] 460 
295] 459 
296 458 
297 | +57 
298 456 
299] 455 
300 454 
301 453 
3024 452 
3031 45* 


FASTI CONSULARES 


CONSULS. 


Q. Fabius Vibulanus, 2? 

T'. Quintius Capitolinus Barbatus, 4* 
A. Poitumius Albus Regillenſis 

Sp. Furius Medullinus Fuſus 

P. Seivilius Priſcus 


T. Ebutius Elva 


T. Lucretivs Tricipitinus 

T. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus 

P. Volumnius Amintinus Gallus 

Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus 

P. Valerius Poplicola, 22 . 
C. Clodius Sabinus Regillenſis 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus | 

L. Cornelius Maluginenſis Coſſus 

C. Nautius Rutilus, 25 

L. Minutius | 

C. Horatius Pulvillus 

Q. Minutius Augurinus N 
M. Valerius Maximus 1 | ; 
Sp. Virginius Tricoſtus Cœlimontanus N 
T. Romilius Rocus Vaticanus ; 
C. Veturius Cicurinus : 

Sp. Tarpeius Montanus Capitolinus 

A. Eterius Fontinalis 

Sex. Quintilius Varus 

P. Horatius (ar Curatius) Tergeminus 

P. Seſtius Capitolinus 

C. Menenius Lanatus 

7 hey abdicated and were united with the decemvirs following, 

Ap. Claudius Craſſinus 

1. Genucius Augurinus 

P. Ceſtius Capitolinus 

P. Poſtumius Albus Regillenſes 

Sex. Sulpicius Camerinus 

A. Manlio Vulſo 

T. Romilius Rocus Vaticanus 


C. Julius Iulus 


T. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus 
P. Horatius (or Curatius) Tergeminus 


The decemwvirs <vere inflituted to form a body of laws for ile 
republic, after the return of the deputies who had been ſent 
. to Athens, to procure a copy of Solon's laws : for till then 
the Romans evere without any regular. ſyſtem of laws, and 
were governed partly by the will of their kings, and partly 
by ancient cuſtoms ; but from the laws of Solon they formed 
the laxws of the 12 tables, of which now only fame frag- 


ments are remaining, a 
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Appius Claudius Craflinus - : 

M. Cornelius Maluginenſis 

M. Sergius 

L. Minutius 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus 

Q. Poecelius 

T. Antonius Merenda 

K. Duillius 

Sp. Appius Cornicenſis 

M. Rabulejus 

Ap. Claudius Craſſinus, and the other decemvirs of the preced- 
ing year, who forced themſelves into the adminiſtration : but 
they having greatly abuſed their power ; eſpecially A. Claudius, 

' there was an inſurrection at Rome, the decemvirs were ſup- 
preſſed, and the election of conſuls took place again. 

L. Valerius Poplicola Potitus 


M. Horatius Barbatus 


Lar. Herminius Aquilinus 

T. Virginius Tricoſtus Cœlimontanus 
M. Geganius Macerinus 

C. Julius Iulus 

T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus, 45 
Agrippa Furius Fuſus 

In the room of the two laſt conſuls, Dionyſius Halycarnaſſeus 
Lib. XI. places the two following. 

M. Minucius 

C. Quintius 

M. Genucius Augurinus 

C. Curtius Philo 

Military tribunes, wwho had the authority of canſals, wiz. 

A, Sempronius Atratinus 

L. Atilius Longus, and 

T. Clcœlius Siculus, ah abdicated. 

L. Papirius Mugillanus, conſuls the ſame year. f 
L. Sempronius Atratinus 1 
M. Geganius Macerinus, 25 . 

T. Quinctius. Capitolinus Barbatus, 5? 
M. Fabius Vibulanus 

Poſtumius Ebutius Elva Cornicenſis 
C. Furius Pacilus Fuſus 

M. Papirius Craſſus 

Proculus Geganius Macerinus 

L. Menenius Lanatus 

T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus, 60 
* Menenius Lanatus 

Three military tribunes, Viz, 

Mam. Zmilius Mamercinus 

T. Quinctius Cincinnatus 

L. Julius Iulus 


| 
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321 


328 


39 


317 


329 


I. 


437 
436 
435 
434 
433 


432 


425 


424 


M. Geganius Macerinus, conſuls. 
L. Lergius Fidenas _.. 

M. Cornelius Maluginenſis 

L. Papirius Craſſus 

C. Julius Tulus 

L. Virginius Tricoſtus 

C. Julius Iulus, 2? 

L. Virginius Tricoſtus, 25 

Three military tribunes, vis. 

M. Fabius Vibulanus 

M. Foſſius Flacinator, and 

L. Sergius Fidenas 

Three military tribunes, viz. 

L. Pinarius Rufus Mamercinus 
L. Furius Medullinus, and 

Sp. Poſtumius Albus Regillenſis 


1. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus, conſalt. 


C. Julius Manto 

C. Papirius Craſſus 

L. Julius Iulus 

L. Sergius Fidenas, 2? 
Hoſtius Lucretius Tricipitinus 
T. Quintius Pennus Cincinnatus, 2? 
A. Cornelius Coſſus 

C. Servilius Structus Ahala 

L. Papirius Mugillanus, 2? 

Four military —_ VIZ. 

T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus 
C. Furius Pacilus 

M. Poſtumius Albus Regillenſis 
A. Cornelius Coſſus 

Four military tribunes, vix. 

A. Sempronius Atratinus 

F. Furius Medullinus 

L. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 

L. Horatius Barbatus 

Four military tribunes, vix. 

Ap. Claudius Craſſus Regillenſis 
Sp. Nautius Rutilus 

L. Sergius Fidenas 

Sex. julius Iulus 
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Co Sempronius Atratinus 
Q. Fabius Vibulanus 


Four military tribunes, wit. 
M. Manlius Vulſo Capitolinus 
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420 


419 


417 


415 


414 
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Q. Antonius Merenda 

L. Papirius Mugillanus, and 

L. Servilius Structus 

T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus, canſal. 

Humerius Fabius Vibulanus 

Petau, in the room of theſe conſuls, inſerts four military tribures; 
Four military tribunes, wiz. 

T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus, 3* 

M. Manlius Vulſo Capitolinus | a 
L. Furius Medullinus, 30 | 

A. Sempronius Atratinus 

Four military tribunes, wiz. 

Agrippa Menenius Lanatus 

Sp. Nautius Rutilus 

P. Lucretius Tricipitinus 

C. Servilius Axilla, 2? 


TRIBUNES: 


Four military tribunes, dix. 

M. Papirius Mugillanus 

C. Servilius Axilla 

L. Sergius Fidenas 

Q. Servilius Priſcus 

Four military tribunes, vix. 

P. Lucretius 'Tricipitinus 

L. Servilius Structus 

Agrippa Menenius Lanatus 

Pp. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus 
our military tribunes, viz. 

A. Sempronius Atratinus 

M. Papirius Mugillanus 

Sp. Nautius Rutilus 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus 

Four military tribunes, vi x. 

P. Cornelius Coſſus 

Quinctius Cincinnatus 

C. Valerius Pennus Voluſus 

N. Fabius Vibulanus 

Four military tribunes, wiz, 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus 

Cn. Cornelius Coſſus 

P. Poſtumius Albus Regillenſis 

L. Valerius Potitus 

M. Cornelius Coſſus, con/uls, 

L. Furius Medullinus 

Q. Fabius Ambuſtus 

C. Furius Pacilus 

M. Papirius Mugillanus 

C. Nautius Rutilus 
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410 


405 


494 


403 


402 


401 


TRIBUNES, 
M. Emilius Mamercinus 
C. Velerius Potitus Voluſus 
Cn. Cornelius Coſſus 
L. Furius Medullinus. 
Three military tribunes, wiz. 
C. Julius Iulus 
P. Cornelius Coſſus 
C. Servilius Ahala 
Four military tribunes, vix. 
C. Valerius Potitus Voluſus 
C. Servilius Ahala 
N. Fabius Vibulanus 
L. Furius Medullinus 
Four military tribunes, vix. 
P. Cornelius Rutilus Coſſus 
L. Valerius Potitus 
Cn. Cornelius Coſſus 
N. Fabius Ambuſtus 
Six military tribunes, vix. 
C. Julius Iulus 
M. Amilius Mamercinus 
T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus 
L. Furius Medullinus 
T. Quinctius Cincinnatus 


A Mavlius Vuiſo Capitolinus 


Six military tribunes, viz. 
P. Cornelius Maluginenſis 
Sp. Nautius Rutilus 

Cn. Cornelius Coſſus 

C. Valerius Potitus 

K. Fabius Ambuſtus 

M. Sergius Fidenas 

Eight military tribunes, viz. 
M. Amilius Mamercinus 
M. Furius Fuſus 

Appius Claudius Craſſus 
L. Julius Iulus 

M. Quintilius Varus 


| L. Valenus Potitus 


M Furius Camillus 

M. Poſtumius Albinus 
Six military tribunes, vix. 
Q. Servilins Ahala 

Q. Sulpicius Camerinus 
Q. Servihus Priſcus Fidenas 
A. Manlius Vulſo 

L. Virginius Tricoſtus 
M. Sergius Fidenas 

Six military tribunes, Viz. 
L. Valenus Potitus | 
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L. Julius Iulus 

M. Furius Camillus 

M. Emilius Mamercinus 
Cn. Cornelius Coſſus 

K. Fabius Ambuſtus 

Six military tribunes, vix. 


P. Licinius Calvus 


399 


398 


397 


396 


395 


394 


P. Mzlius Capitolinus 
P. Mænius 


| Sp. Furius Medullinus 


L. Titinius 

L. Publilius Philo 

Six military tribunes, wiz, 
C. Duillius 

L. Atilius Longus 

Cn, Genucius Ayentinenſis 
M. Pomponius | 
Volero Publilius Philo 
M. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus 
Six military tribunes, vix. 
L. Valerius Potitus 

L. Furius Medullinus 

M. Valerius Maximus 

M. Furius Camillus 


Q. Servilius Priſcus 
Q. Sulpicius Camerinus 


Six military tribunes, vix. 

L. Julius Iulus | 

L. Furius Medullinus 

L. Sergius Fidenas 

A. Pn Albinus 

A. Manlius Vulſo 

P. Cornelius Maluginenſis 

Six tribunes of the people, vix. 

P. Licinius Calvus 

L. Atilius Longus 

P. Mzlius Capitolinus 

L. Titinius 

P. Mænius 

C. Genucius Aventinenſis 

Six military tribunes, wiz, 

P. Cornelius Coſſus 

P. Cornelius Scipio 

M. Valerius Maximus 

K. Fabius Ambuſtus 

L. Furius Medullinus 
Servilius Priſcus Fidenas 

Six military tribunes, vix. 

M. Furius Camillus 


L, Furius Medullinus 
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395 
391 


390 


389 


388 


387 


C. Emilius Mamercinus 


Sp. Poſtumius Albinus Regillenſis 


P. Cornelius Scipio 

L. Valerius Poplicola 

L. Lucretius Flavus, conſul. 
Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus 
L. Valerius Potitus conſali. 


M. Manlius Capitolinus. 


Six military tribunes, Viz. 

L. Lucretius Flavus 

Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus 
M. Amilius Mamercinus 

L. Furius Medullinus 
Agrippa Furius Fuſus 

C. Amilius Mamercinus 
Six military tribunes, wit. 
Q. Fabius Ambuſtus 

K. Fabius Ambuſtus 

C. Fabius Ambuſtus 

Q. Sulpicius Longus 

Q. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas 
Servilius Cornelius Maluginenſis 
Six military tribunes, viz, 

L. Valerius Poplicola 

L. Virginius Tricoſtus 

P. Cornelius Coſſus 

A. Manlius Capitolinus 

L. ÆEmilius Mamercinus 

L. Poſtumius Albinus Regillenſis 
Six military tribunes, vis. 
T. Quinctius Cincinnatus 
L. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas 
L. Julius Iulus 
L. Aquilius' Corvus 

L. Lucretius Tricipitinus 
Ser. Sulpicius Rufus 

Six military tribunes, Vit. 

L. Papirius Curſor 

C. Sergius Fidenas . 

L. Emilius Mamercinus 

L. Menenius Lanatus 

L. Valerius Poplicola 

C. Cornelius Coſſus 

Six military tribunes, viz. 

L. Furius Camillus 

Q Servilius Priſcus Fidenas 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus 
L. Horatius Pulvillus 

P. Valerius Potitus Poplicola 
Ser. Cornelius Maluginenſis 
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384 


383 
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381 


380 


379 
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Six military tribunes, vix. 
A. Manlius Capitolinus 
P. Cornelius Coſſus 
T. Quinctius Capitolinus 
L. Quinctius Capitolinus 
L. Papirius Curtor | bd 
C. Sergius Fidenas | 
Six military tribunes, vix. 
Ser. Cornelius Maluginenſis 
P. Valerius Potitus Poplicola 
M. Furius Camillus 
Ser. Sulpicius Rufus 
C. Papirius Craſſus 
T. Quinctius Cincinnatus 
Six military tribunes, vix. 
L. Valerius Poplicola 
A. Manlius Capitolinus 
Ser. Sulpicius Rufus 
L. Lucretius Tricipitinus 
L. Æmilius Mamercinus 
M. Trebonius Flavus 
Six military tribunes, Viz. 
Sp. Papirius Craſſus 
L. Papirius Craſſus 
Ser. Cornelius Maluginenſis 

. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas 
Ser. Sulpicius Prætextatus 
L. Enilius Mamercinus 
Six military tribunes, viz. 
M. Furius Camillus 
A. Poſtumius Albinus Regillenſis 
L. Poſtumius Albinus Regillenſis 
L. Furius Medullinus 
L. Lueretius Tricipitinus 
M. Fabius Ambuſtus 
Six military tribunes, viz. 
L. Valerius Poplicola 
P. Valerius Potitus Poplicola 
L. Menenius Lanatus 
C. Sergias Fidenas 
Sp. Papirius Curſor 
Ser. Cornelius Maluginenſis 
Six military tribunes, viz. 
P. Manlius Capitolinus 
C. Manlius Capitolinus 
C. Julius Iulus 
C. Sextilius 
M. Albinius 
L. Antiſtius 
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Six military tribunes, vix. 

Sp. Furius Medullinus 

Q. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas 
C. Licinius Calvus 

P. Cleœlius Siculus 

M. Horatius Pulvillus 

L. Geganius Macerinus 

Six military tribunes, vix. 

L. Emilius Mamercinus 

Ser. Salpicius Prætextatus 
P. Valerius Potitus Poplicola 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus 

C. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus 
C. Quinctius Cincinnatus . 


During theſe five years there was 
an anarchy at Rome, and nei- 


ther conſuls nor tribunes. 
Accordin 
Marbles of the __ 


Six military tribunes, vix. 

L. Furius Medullinus 

P. Valerius Potitus Poplicola 
A. Manlius Capitolinus 
Ser. Sulpicius Prætextatus 

C. Valerius Potitus 

Ser. Cornelius Maluginenſis 
Six military tribunes, vix. 

. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas 
M. Cornelius Maluginenſis 
C. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus 
Q. Quinctius Cincinnatus 
A. Cornelius Coſtus 
M. Fabius Ambuſtus 
Six military tribunes, vix. 

L. Quinctius Capitolinus 

Sp. Servilius Structus 

Ser. Cornelius Maluginenſis 
L. Papirius Craſſus 

Serv. Sulpicius Prætextatus 
L. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus 


Camillus avas dictator, without either conſul or tribune. 


Six military tribunes, vis. 
A. Cornelius Coſſus 
L. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus , 


to ſome authors there were conſuls 
all thoſe years, but we have here followed the 
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Gall ver. Ch coNSsuls. 
M. Cornelius Maluginenſis 
P. Valerius Potitus Poplicola 
M. Geganius Macerinus 
P. Manlius Capitolinus 
487] 388 366|L. Emilius Macerinus, a patrician. 
L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus, a p/ebeiar, 
138] 389! 365 L. Genucius Aventinenſis 
Q. Servilius — 
g o 364] C. Sulpicius Peticus 
18 
1! 363 [L. Emilius Mamercinus 
af hee? Tak: Cn. Genucius Aventinenſis 
I 2 362|Q Servilius Ahala, 25 
wy 59% L. Genucius Aventinenſis, 2? 
2 61 | C. Licinius Calvus 
wy 3991 3 C. Sulpicius Peticus 20 
60 M. Fabius Ambuſtus 
m1 9941 5 C Petilius Libo Viſolus 
M. Popilius Lznas | 
8 35 w__ Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Imperioſt 
395 396 | 358 C. Fabius Ambuſtus 
C. Plautius Proculus 
0 | M. Marcius Rutilus 
4 ext * Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Imperioſus | 
397] 398 | 356 M. Fabius Ambuſtus, 25 | 
M. Popilius Lznas, 2? 
3 C. Sulpicius Peticus, 3? | 
of Jane a M. Valerius Poplicola 
00 M. Fabius Ambuſtus, 3? ? 
1 T. Quintius Pennus Capitolinus | 
400] 401 | 353] C. Sulpicius Peticus, 5 | 
M. Valerius Poplicola, 2? | 
40 402 352|P. Valerius Poplicola f 
C. Marcius Rutilus 
40] 403 351 C. Sulpicius Peticus, 55 f 
T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus { 
403] 40 oM. Popilius Lænas, 3? | | 
Te L. Cornelius Scipio 
404] 40 L. Furius Camillus 
why Sa Ap. Claudius Craſſus 
4%; | 406 348 M. Popilius Lænas, 4* 
M. Valerius Corvus 
406] 407 | 347] C. Plautius Hypſæus . 
T. Manlius Imperioſus Torquatus 
40 408 346 M. Valerius Corvus 
| C. Petilius Libo Viſolus 
493] 409 345 M. Fabius Dorſo 
| Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus 
400 419; 344] C. Martius Rutilus 
| T. Manlius Imperioſus Torquatus 
| 0 CON- 
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101 411 3 M. Valerius Corvus 
1 | F 1 A. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina 
411] 412 342 C. Martius Rutilus 
(Q. Servilius Ahala 
412] 413] 341 C. Pl. utius Hypſæus 
L. Amilius Mamercinus 
413] 414]. 340 T. Manlius Imperioſus Torquatus 
P. Decius Mus 
1 1 T. ÆEmilius Mamercinus 
« F 994 PP 2. Publilius Philo 
415] 416] 338 Lucius Furius Camillus 
C. Menius 
16] 417} 337 C. Sulpicius Longus 
ai 
17 418] 336 L. Papirius Craſſus 
64 By 15 Cæſo Duilius 
418] 419] 335 M. Valerius Corvus 
M. Atilius Regulus 
19] 420 T. Veturius Calvinus 
41 hs " Sp. Poſtumius Albinus 
420 421] 333|L. Papirius Curſor 
C. Pctilius Libo Viſolus 
421 422 332|A. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina, 2? 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus 
g 422] 423 331 M. Claudius Marcellus 
1 C. Valerius Potitus Flaccus 
423 424] 330 L. Papirius Craſſus 
L. Plautius Venno | 
is 424] 425] 329 L. Æmilius Mamercinus Privernas, 2? 
Cn. Plautius Decianus 
425 426 328| C. Plautius Proculus 
P. Cornelius Scapula 44 
426] 427 327 L. Cornelius Lentulus 
Q. Publilius Philo, 20% 45 
427 428| 326|C. Patilius Libo Viſolus 
L. Papirius Mugillanus 451 
428] 429 325 L. Furius Camillus, 25 
a D. Junius Brutus Sceva 43 
2 o 324 Didlator. 
+ Hd! (as L. Papirius Curſor 
4300 431] 323 L. Sulpicius Longus, confuls. 
| n Q. Aulius Cerratanus 63 
| 431] 432] 322 Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus 
| L. Fulvius Corvus 454 
uf 432 433] 321|'T. Veturius Calvinus, 2? 
1 Sp. Poſtumius Albinus 2? 
'| 433] 434| 320|L. Papirius Curſor, 2? f 
Q. Publius Philo, 3“ 455 
434] 435] 319 TI. Papirius Curſor, 3? : 
Q. Amuilius (or Aulius) Cerretanus 436 
| ' C0: 
| | 
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95 


L. Plautius Venno 

M. Foſſius Flaccinnator 

Q. Amilius Barbula 

C. Junius Babulcus Brutus 
Sp. Natius Rutilus 

M. Popilius Lænas 

L. Papirius Curſor, 4 

Q. Publius Philo, 45 

M. Peœtilius Libo 

C. Sulpicius Longus 

L. Papirius Curſor, 5? 

C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus, 2? 
M. Valerius Maximus 

P. Decius Mus 

C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus, 30 
Q. Amilius Barbula, 2? 


310|Q. Fabius Maxim, Rullianus, 2? 


C. Marcius Rutilus 
Didtator. 


L. Papirius Curſor 


308 P. Decius Mus, 2? 


Q. Fabius Maxim. Rullianus, 3? 
Ap. Claudius Cæcus 
L. Volumnius Flamma Violens 


306 Q. Marcius Tremulus 


P. Cornelius Arvina 


305 L. Poſtumius Megellus 


T. Minucius Augurinus 


In the place of the laſt was ſubſtitute, F 


M. Fulvius Corvus Pztinus 


P. Sempronius Sophus 
P. Sulpicius Saverrio 


303|Ser. Cornelius Lentulus 


L. Genucius Aventinenſis 


302 M. Livius Dexter 


M. Emilius Paullus 


301 There avere no conſuls this year, only tau 


298 


297. 


dictators, VIE. 
Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus 
M. Valerius Corvus 
Q. Apulcius Panſa 
M. Valerius Corvus 
M. Fulvius Pztinus 
T. Manlius Torquatus 
In the room of the laſt was ſubſtituted, 
M. Valerius Corvus 
L. Cornelius Scipio 
Cn. Fulvius Centumalus | 
. Fabius Maxim. Rullianus, 4* 


P. Decius Mus, 35 
O 2 


CON. 
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Capoftyie ern | CONSULS. t 
9] 296! Ap. Claudius Cxcus, 22? ; 
047 %i 7 L Ven Flamma Violens 4 
8 205 Q. Fabius Maxim. Rullianus, 5 
__— 7 5 Decius Mus, 45 : 4 
| 60! 294! L. Poſtumius Megellus 
0 ib. M. Atilius — 4 
60] 461] 293 TL. Papirius Curſor 
L 1 * Sp. Carvillius Maximus 4 
461] 462] 292; Q Fabius Maxim. Gurges . 
1 D. Junius Brutus Sceva 4 
62 463 291 | L. Poſtumius Megellus, 35 
: mY 2 C. Junius — 2 1 
6 64] 290! P. Cornelius Rufinus 
_=_ 7 M. Curtius Dentatus 4 
6 65 289 M. Valerius Maximus Corvinus 
1 3 i K Cadiciu Noctua 45 
1 465 466] 288 Q. Martius Tremulus 
! b. Cornelius Arvina 49 
; 466 467 287 M. Claudius Marcellus 
i | {Sp. Nautius Rutilus 49 
467 468] 286|M. Valerius Maximus Potitus 
C. Alius Pxtus 49 
4680 469] 285 C. Claudius Canina 
M. ZEmilius Lepidus, or Barbula 49 
469] 470] 284 C. Servilius Tucca 
L. Cæcilius Metellus, or Denter 9 
470| 471] 283 P. Cornelius Dolabella Maximus 
| Cn. Domitius Calvinus 49 
471] 472| 282jC. Fabricius Luſcinus | 
| Q. Amilius Papus 49 
4720 473] 2811L. Amilius Barbula 
Q. Marcius Philippus 
473 474| 280IP. Valerius Lœvinus 
T. Coruncanius Nepos 49 
279 P. Sulpicius Saverrio 
* i P. Dedine Mus 49 
475 476 2781Q. Fabricius Luſcinus, 2? | 
Q Amilius Papus, 29 49 
476] 477 277 P. Cornelius Rufinus, 20 % 
| C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus, 25 5 
477] 478] 276 C. Fabius Maximus Gurges, 2? _ 
C. Genuſius Clepfina | 5 
478] 479 275 [M. Curius Dentatus, 2? . 
L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus 5 
479] 480| 274M. Curius Dentatus, 3* 50 
Ser. Cornelius Meranda) ; 
420] 481] 273]C. Fabius Dorſo Licinus 1 
C. Claudius Canina, 2? 504 
481 | 482] 272|L. Papirius Curſor, 25 50; 
Sp. Carvilius Maximus, 2? con . 
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482] 483 | 271] C. Quinctilius Claudus 
L. Genucius Clepſina 
483] 484 270 C. Genucius Clepſina, 2? 
Cn. Cornelius Blaſio 
484] 485 | 269] Q. Ogulinus Gallus 
C. Fabius Pictor 
485 486 268 P. Sempronius Sophus 
Ap. Claudius Craſſus 
486] 487 | 267M. Atilius Regulus 
L. Julius Libo 
487 | 488| 266 M. Fabius Pictor 
D junius Pera | 
88] 489] 265|Q. Fabius Maximus G Ms BK 
hs Tak a — Vitulus * 
489] 490] 264 Ap. Claudius Caudex | 
IM. Fulvius Flaccus 
490] 491| 263 M. Valerius Maximus Meſſala 
M. Otacilius Craſſus | 
491] 492| 262|L. Poſtumius Megellus 
Q. Mamilius Vitulus 
492] 493] 261 L. Valerius Flaccus 
T. Otacilius Craſſus 
493] 494 260 Cn. Cornelius Scipio Aſina 
IC. Duillius Nepos 
494| 495 259] L. Cornelius Scipio 
C. Aquilius Florus 
495 | 496] 258] A. Atilius Catalinus 
| C. Sulpicius Paterculus 
496] 497] 257] C. Atilius Regulus Serranus 
Cn. Cornelius Blaſio 
A. Manlius Vulſo Longus 
Cædicius 

497] 498 256 Ir whoſe place was ſubſlituted, 
M. Atilius Regulus 
498] 499| 255| Ser. Fulvius Pætinus Nobæilior 

8 M. ÆEmilius Paulus 
499] 500 254 Cn. Cornelius Scipio Aſina, 25 
A. Atilius Calatinus 
doo] 501 | 253 Cn. Servilius Cœpio 
C. Sempronius Bleſus 
501] 502| 252] C. Aurelius Cotta 
P. Servilius Geminus 
502] 503251 L. Cecilius Metellus, 2? 1 

IC. Furius Pacilus b 
503] 504 250 C. Atilius Regulus, 2 
L. Manlius Vulſo 
504] 505 249 P. Claudius Pulcher 
L. Junius Pullus 
505} 506 248 C. Aurelius Cotta 
P. Servilius Geminus, 25 
O 3 C O N- 
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Cap.of | Before 


P. Furius Philus 


506 507] 247 L. Cecilius Metellus 
M. Fabius Buteo 
507 508| 246M. Otacilius Craſſus 
M. Fabius Licinus 
508 sog] 245 M. Fabius Buteo 
C. Atilius Bulbus 
509 5100 244|A Manlius Torquatus Atticus 
C. Sempronius Bleſus, 2? 
510} 511] 243|C. Fundanius Fundulus 
| C. Sulpicius Gallus 
g11] 5120 242|C. Lutatius Catulus 
A. Poſtumius Albinus 
512 513 241 A. Manlius Torquatus Atticus 
I.utatius Cerco 
5130514 240 C. Claudius Centho 
| M. Sempronius Tuditanus 
514] 515 439 C. Mamilius Turinus 
Q. Valerius Falto 
515 516 238 T. Sempronius Gracchus 
IP. Valerius Falto 
516 517] 237 L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus 
| Q. Fulvius Flaccus 53 
$17] 518] 236|P. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus 
C. Licinius Varus 54 
518 519] 235 T. Manlius Torquatus 0 
C. Atilius Bulbus, 2? 54 
519 520] 234|L. Poſtumius Albinus 
Sp. Carvilius Maximus 54 
520 521] 233|Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucoſus | 
M. Pomponius Matho 54 
521| 522] 232|M Amuilius Lepidus 
M. Publicius Malleolus 54 
522 523] 231M. Pomponius Matho, 2? 
C. Papirius Maſo 54 
523 524 230M. Amilius Barbula 
M. Julius Pera 54 
524 525] 229]L. Poſtumius Albinus 
Cn. Fulvius Centumalus 54 
525 526] 228|Sp. Carvilius Maximus, 2? 
Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucoſus, 2® 54 
526 527] 227]P. Valerius Flaccus 
M. Atilius Regulus 54 
527] 528] 226|M. Valerius Meſſala 
L. Apullius Fullo 551 
528] 529] 225|L. Æmilius Papus 
C. Atilius Regulus 55 
529 530 2240 Q. Fulvius Flaccus 
T. Manlius Torquatus, 25 95 
530 531 230 C Flaminius Nepos 


$31 
532 


533] 


534 
535 


537 
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222 
221 
220 
219 
218 


217 


216 


215 


214 
213 


212 


211 
210 
209 
208 
207 
206 
205 
204 
203 


202 


201 
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Cn. Cornelius Scipio Calvinus 

M. Claudius Marcellus 

P. Cornelius Scipio Aſina 

M. Minucius Rufus f 

L. Veturius Philo 

C. Lutatius Catulus 

M. Livius Salinator 

L. Emilius Paullus 

P. Cornelius Scipio 

T. Sempronius Longus 

Cn. Servilius Geminus 

C. Flaminius Nepos, 20 

In whoſe room was ſubſtitu ed, 

M. Attilius Regulus, 2? 

C. Terrentius Varro 

L. Emilius Paullus, 2? 

L. Poſtumius Albinus 

T. Sempronius Gracchus ; 

In whoſe place was ſubſiituted, 

M. Claudius Marcellus, and afterward; 
Fabius Maximus: Verrucoſus, 3 
Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucoſus 4 
M. Claudius Marcellus, 3* 

Q. Fabius Maximas Q. Fil. 

T. Sempronius Gracchus, 2? 

Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 25 

Ap Claudius Pulcher 

P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus 

C. Fulvius Centumalus 

M. Valerius Lævinius, 2? 


M. Claudius Marcellus, 4? 


Fabius Maxim. Verrucoſus, 5? 
Q Fulvius Flaccus, 45 

M. Claudius Marcellus 

T. Quintius Criſpinus 

C. Claudius Nero 

M. Livius Salinator 

Q. Cæcilius Metellus 

L. Veturius Philo 

P. Cornelius Scipio 

P. Licinius Craſſus 

M. Cornelius Cethegus 

P. Sempronius Tuditanus 
Cn. Servilius Cœpio 

C. Servilius Geminus 

T. Claudius Nero 

M. Servilius Pulex Geminus 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 

P. ZAlus Pa tus 


04 CON. 
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8 200 | P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus 
* 5 * C. Aurelius Cotta 
100 L. Cornelius Lentulus 4 
„ Saas cs P. Villius Toppulus . 
555 556 198 T. Quintius Faminius 
Sex, Ælius Pætus Catus 
6 197 | C. Cornelius Cethegus 
my 997) Q. Minucius Rufus 
8] 196|L. Furius Purpureo 
* : M. Claudius Marcellus 
81 10 5M. Porcius Cato 
3 L. Valerius Flaccus ; 
559] 560 194|P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
T. Sempronius Longus 
560] 561] 193 L. Cornelius Merula 
Q. Minucius Thermus 
361] 562] 192 L. Quintius Flaminius 
| Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbug 
562] 563] 191|M. Acilius Glabrio 
| P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica 
6 64] 190|L. Cornelius Scipio 
+: Sidi C. Lælius Nepos 
6 6c] 189 [Cn. Manlius Vulſo 
* ? M. Fulvius Nobilior 
565] 566] 188|C, Livius Salinator 
IM. Valerius Meſſala 
5660 567] 187 M. /Emilius Lepidus 
C. Flaminius Nepos 
567] 568| 186|Sp. Poſtumius Albinus 
Q. Marcius Philippus, 
568| 569! 185|Ap. Claudius Pulcher 
M. Sempronius Tuditanus 
6 o 184 P. Claudius Pulcher 
my” L. Porcius Licinus 
70 1] 183|Q. Fabius Labeo 
, 1 M. Claudius Marcellus 
$71] 572] 182]L. Emilius Paullus 
M. Bæbius Tamphilus 
572] 573 181 P. Cornelius Cathegus 
| M. Bzbius 'Tamphilus 
4] 180]A. Poſtumius Albinus 
* C. Calpurnius Piſo 
In whoſe place wwas ſubſiituted, 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus 
7 5! 179 L. Manlius Acidinus Fulvianus 
1 $74] 37 f Q. Fulvius Flaccus 
75 576] 178M. Junius Brutus 
fl -+ bk A. Manlius Vulſo 
' 576] 577] 177] C. Claudius Pulcher 
4 4 . Sempronius Gr:cchus 


590 
591 
9 


93 


594 
595 
596 
597 
598 
599 
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578 
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Chriſt 


CONS ULS. 


176 Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hiſpallus 
In whoſe room was ſubſtituted, 
G. Valerius Lzvinus ' 
Q. Petilius Spurinus 
175 P. Mucius Scevola 
M. Zmilius Lepidus, 22 


| 174 Sp. Poſtumius Albinus 


Q. Mucius Scevola 


| 173 L. Poſtumius Albinus 


| M. Popilius Lznas 

172 | C: Popilius Lznas 
F. Zlius Ligus 
Theſe two conſuls were elected from the 
plebeians for the firſt time. 

171 P. Licinius Craſſus 

8. Caſſius Longinus 
170 A. Hoſtilius Mancinus. 
A. Atilius Serranus 
169 Q. Marcius Phili 1 
g Cn. Servilius Capio 
168, L. Emilius Paullus 
C. Licinius Craſſus 
167 Q. Xlius Pztus 
M. Junius Pennus 
166 C. Sulpicius Gallus 
M. Claudius Marcellus 
165 T. Manlius Torquatus 
Cn. Octavius Nepos 
164| A. Manlius Torquatus 
Q. Caſſius Longinus 
163 T. Sempronius Gracchus, 25 
M. Juventius Phalna 
162 P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica 
C. Martius Figulus 
161 | M. Valerius Meſſala 
C. Fannius Strabo 
160 L. Anicius Gallus 
M. Cornelius Cathegus 
159 | Cn. Cornelius Dolabella 
M. Fulvius Nobilior. 
158M. Emilius Lepidus 
C. Popilius Lænas 
157 [Sex Julius Cæſar. 
A: Aurelius Oreſtes 


156 L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus 

C. Marcius Figulus, 25 

155 P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica 

M. Claudius Marcellus, 2? 1 
154 Q. Opimius Nepos 

| L. Poſtumius Albinus 


FAS TI CONSULARES: 


SONS ULS. 
In whoſe place was ſubſtituted, 


Varr, —_ 
6011 153 
6021 152 
603] 151 
604] 150 
6051 149 
606] 148 
607 147 
608] 146 
609] 145 
610] 144 
611] 143 
612] 142 
6131 141 
614] 140 
615 139 
616] 138 
6 137 
* 136 
org! 135 
Go! 134 
* 133 
623 132 
be 131 
624 130 


M. Acilius Glabrio 
Q. Fulvius Nobilior 
T. Annius Luſcus 


M. Claudius Marcellus, 30 


L. Valerius Flaccus 
L. Licinius Lucullus 


A. Poſtumius Albinus 
L. Quinctius Flamininus 


M. Acilius Balbus 


L. Marcius Cenſorinus 


M. Manilius Nepos 


Sp. Poſtumius Albinus 

L. Calpurnius Piſo Cæſonius 

P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus /Emilianus 
C. Livius Mamilianus Druſus 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 

L. Mummius Achaicus 


Q. Fabius Maximus Æmilianus 
L. Hoſtilius Mancinus 
Ser. Sulpicius Galba 


L. Aurelius Cotta 


Appius Claudius Pulcher - 

Q. Cxcilius Metellus Macedonicus 
L. Cæcilius Metellus Calvus 

Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus 


Q. Servilius Nepos 
Q. Pompeius Nepos 
C. Lælius Sapiens 
Q. Servilius Cæ pio 
C. Calpurnius Piſo 
M. Popilius La nas 


P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica Serapio 
D. Junius Brutus Callaicus 

M. Amilius Lepidus Porcina 

C. Hoſtilius Mancinus 


P. Furius Philus 
Sex. Atilius Serranus 
Ser. Fulvius Flaccus 
Q. Calpurnius Piſo 


P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus Emilianus, 25 
[C. Fulvius Flaccus | 


P. Minucius Scevola 
L. Calpurnius Piſo 
P. Popilius Lænas 
R. Rupillus Nepos 


P. Licinius Craſſus Mucianus 


L. Valerius Flaccus 
C. Claudius Pulcher 
M. Perpenna 


CO 


624 


626 


628 


631 


626 


FA 
| Befi 
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C. Sempronius Tuditanus 

M. Aquilius Nepos 

Cn. Octavius Nepos 

T. Annius Luſcus Rufus 

L. Caſſius Longinus 

L. Cornelius Cinna 

M. Amilius Lepidus 

L. Aurelius Oreſtes. 

M. Plautius Hypſeus 

M. Fulvius Flaccus 

C. Caſſius Longinus 

C. Sextus Calvinus * 

Q. Cecilius Metellus Balearius 
T. Quintius Flaminius 

Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus 

C. Fannius Strabo 

L. Opimius Nepos 

Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus 
P. Manilius Nepos 

C. Papirius Carbo 

L. Cicilius Metellus Dalmaticus 
L. Aurelius Cotta 

M. Porcius Cato 

Q. Marcius Rex 

L. Cecilius Metellus 

Q. Mutius Scevola 

C. Licinius Geta 

Q. Fabius Maximus Eburnus 
M. Emilius Scaurus 

M. Cecilius Metellus 

M. Acilius Balbus 

C. Porcius Cato 

P. Cecilius Metellus Caprarius 
Cn. Papirius Carbo 

M. Livius Druſus 

L. Calpurnius Piſo 

P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica 

L. Calpurnius Piſo Beſtia 

M. Minucius Rufus 

Sp. Poſtumius Albinnus 

C. Cecilius Metellus Numidicus 
M. Junius Silanus 

Ser. Sulpicius Galba 

Quintus Hortenſius Nepos 

In whoſe place was ſubſtituted, 
M. Aurelius Scaurus 

L. Caſſius Longinus 

C. Marius Nepos 

In the room of the former was ſubſlituted, 
M. Emilius Scauraus, 2? | 


203 


CON: 


% FASTI CONSULARES. 


Rome | Varr _—_ CONSUL 8. 
647] 648] 106 C. Atilius Serranus 
| Q. Servilius Cæpio 
648] 649] 105 P. Rutilius Rufus 
| Cn. Mallius Maximus 
649] 650 104|C. Marius Nepos, 20 
C. Flavius Fimbria 
650| 651 103|C. Marius Nepos, 3? 
L. Aurelius Oreſtes 
651] 652| 102|C. Marius Nepos, 4 
| Q. Lutatius Catulus 
652] 653] 101|C. Marius Nepos, 5? 
| Manius Aquillius Nepos | 
653] 654| 100|C. Marius Nepos, 6* 
L. Velerius Flaccus 
| 6 6 M. Antonius Nepos 
+ _—; 7 A. Poſtumius —_ 
"1 6 656 8]Q. Cecilius Metellus Ne 
U * ? T. Didius Nepos * | 
| 6560 657] 9g7|Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 
(/ P. Licinius Craſſus 0 
N 657] 658] 96 Cn. Domitius Ehenobarbus 
| | C. Caſſius Longinus ( 
| 658] 659] 95 L. Licinius Craſſus 
| Q. Mucius Scevola 0 
| 659] 660] 94|C. Cælius Caldus 
: | L. Domitius Zhenobarbus ( 
660] 661] 93|C. Valerius Flaccus 
M. Herennius Nepos ( 
661] 662] 9g2|C. Claudius Pulcher 
| M. Perpenna Nepos 0 
662] 663] 91 [L. Marcius Philippus. 
Sex. Julius Cæ ſar 6 
663] 664] 90 Sex. C. Junius Cæſar 
P. Rutilius Rufus ( 
664] 665] 89|Cn. Pompeius Strabo 
L. Porcius Cato. ( 
665] 666] 88]L. Cornelius Sulla Felix 
| Q. Pompeius Rufus f 
666] 667] 87 [Tn. Octavius 
5 L. Cornelius Cinna 6 
In whoſe place was ſubſtituted, 
L. Cornelius Merula 0 
667] 668] 86 L. Cornelius Cinna, 25 
| C. Marius, 7? ( 
In whoſe place was ſubſtituted, 
L. Valerius Flaccus ( 
668] 669 85 L. Cornelius Cinna, 30 
Cn. Papirius Carbo 6 
669] 670 84 Cn. Papirius Carbo, 20 


L. Cornelius Cinna, 45 


CON 


680 
681 
682 


680 
681 
682 


Before 
83 
82 
81 
80 


79 
78 
77 
76 
75 
74 
73 
72 
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CONSULS, 
L. Cornelius Scipio Afiaticus 
Cn. Junius Norbanus 
C. Marius 
Cn. Papirius Carbo, 3? 
M. Tullius Decula 
Cn. Cornelius Dolabella 
L. Cornelius Sulla Felix, 20 
Q. Cecilius Metellus Pius 
P. Servilius Vatia Iſauricus 
Ap. Claudius Pulcher 
M. Zmilius Lepidus 
QA. Lutatius Catulus 
D. Junius Brutus Lepidus 
Mam. Emilius Livianus 
Cn. Octavius 
C. Scribonius Curio 
L. Octavius 
C. Aurelius Cotta 
L. Licinius Lucullus 
M. Aurelius Cotta 
M. Terentius Varro Lucullus 
C. Caſſius Varus 
L. Gellius Poplicola 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus 
C. Aufidius Oreſtes 
P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura 
M. Licinius Craſſus 
Cn. Pompeius Ma 
Q. — wy 
Q. Cecilius Metellus Creticus 
L, Cecilius Metellus 
Q. Marcius Rex 
C. Calpurnius Piſo 
M. Acilius Glabrio 
M. ÆEmilius Lepidus 
L. Volcatius Tullus 
L. Aurelius Cotta 
L. Manlius Torquatus 
L. Julius Cæſar 
L. Marcius Figulus 
M. Tullius Cicero 
C. Antonius Nepos 
D. Junius Silanus 
L. Licinius Murena 
M. Puppius Piſo 
M. Valerius Meſſala Niger 
L. Afranius Nepos 
Q. Cecilius Metellus Celer 
C. Julius Cæſar 
M. Calpurnius Bibulus 


co. 


706 


707 
708 


709 


710 


711 


712 
713 


707 


708 


709 
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46 
45 


714 


> 


CONSULS. 


L. Calpuraius Piſo Ceſonius 

A. Gabinius Nepos 

P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther 

Q. Czcilius Metellus Nepos 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus 
L. Marcius Philippus 
Cn. Pompeius Magnus, 2 
M. Licinius Craſſus, 29. 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
Ap. Claudius Pulcher 


20 


Cn. Domitius Calvinus 


M. Valerius Meſſala 
Cn. Pompeius Magnus alone, 30 
Seven months after he Joined himſe If If avith, 


C. Cæcilius Metellus Scipio 
Ser. Sulpicius Rufus 


M. Claudius Marcellus 

L. Emilius Paullus 

C. Claudius Marcellus 

C. Claudius Marcellus 

L. Cornelius Lentulus Crus 

C. Julius Cæſar, dictator 

C. Julius Cæſar, 20 

P. Servilius Vatia 8 
uintus Fuſius Calenus 

Publius Vatinius 

Dictator 

C. Julius Cæſar, 20 

M. Antonius, Magiſter Equit. 

C. Jul. Cæſar, conſul and dictator, 30 

M. Æmilius Lepidus 


C. Julius Cæſar, difator and ſole conſul, 4 


M. Lepidus, Magiſter Equitum 
Conſuls for three months 

Q. Fabius maximus 

C. Trebonius 


The former, who died ſuddenly, was ſucceeded by, 


Caninius Rebilus 

C. Julius Cæſar, difator and conſul, 5 
M. Antonius, conſul and Magiſter Eau. 
Cz/ar appointed conſul in his place, 

M. Emilius Lepidus 

C. Vibius Panſa 

A. Hirtius 

L. Minucius Plancus 

M. Emilius Lepidus, 2? 

L. Antonius 

P. S.rvilius Vatia Iſauricus 

Cn. Domitius Calvinus, 2? 

Cu. Aſinius Pollio 


C. of * 

Rome Warr, 
714, 715 
715, 716 
716] 717 
217; 718 
718] 719 
719 720 
720 721 
721 722 
722| 723 
723] 724 
724] 725 
725] 726 
726 727 
727 728 
728] 729 
729] 730 


| Refore 
. Chrift 


2 
2 


32 


26 


24 
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- 


07 
-CONSULS. *. 


In their places were ſubſtituted, 
L. Cornelius Balbus 
P. Caninius Craſſus 


I.. Ma cius Cepſorinus 


On lviſius Sabinus 
A Claudius Pulcher 
C. Norbanus Flaccus 
In their places were ſubſtituted, 
C. Octavianus Cæſar 
Q. Pedius | 


The commencement of the triumvirate of Ofavius, M. Antory, 
| and Lepidas. 
Other conſuls appointed. 


C. Carrinas 

Pub. Ventidius 

M. Vipſanius A 

L. Caninius Gala 

C. Gellius Poplicola 

M. Cocceius Nerva 

L. Cornificius 

Sex. Pompeius 

M. Antonius Nepos 

L. Scribonius Libo 

C. Cæſar Octavianus, 2? 

L. Volcatius Tullus 

Cn. Domitius ZEhenobarbus 
C. Soſius 

C. Cæſar Oftavianus, 3? 
M. Valerius Meſſala Corvinus 
C. Cæſar Octavianus, 4 
M. Licinius Craſſus 

In whoſe room wwas ſubſtitutea, 
Caius Antiſtius — afterwards 
Marcus Tullius — ther 
Lucius Sænius 
C. Cæſar Octavianus, 55 
Sex. Apuleius. 

In whoſe room vas ſubſtituted, 
Potitus Valerius Meſſala 
C. Cæſar Octavianus, 6? 
M. Vipſanius Agrippa, 2 
C. Cæſar Octavianus Auguſtus, 7® 


29 


M. Vipſanius Agrippa, 3* 

C. Cæſar Octavianus Auguſtus, 8? 
T. Statilius Taurus. 

C. Cæſar Octavianus Auguſtus, 95 
M. Junius Silanus 

C. Cæſar Octavianus Auguſtus, 105 
C. Norbanus Flaccus 


FAS TI CONSULARES 
1 CONSULS. 


23 C. Cæſar Octavianus Auguſtus, 110 
Aulus Terentius Varro | 
Auguſtus abdicated the conſulſbip, and appointed in hit 
room, 23 
P. Seſtius 
Cn. Calpurnius Piſo 
731] 732| 220M. Claudius Marcellus ZEſerninus 
L. Arruntius Nepos 
732| 733] 21|M. Lollius 
Q. Amilius Lepidus 
20|M. Apuleius Nepos 
oy ” silas Nerva 4 
19|C. Sentius Saturninus 
my” : Q. Lucretius Veſpillo 
735 736] 18|P. Cornelius Lentulus 
I Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 
6 17] C. Furnius 
* C. Junius Silanus 
737 738] 16 L. Domitius Zhenobarbug 
P. Cornelius Scipio. 
738 739] 15M. Lucius Druſus Libo 
L. Calpurnius Piſo | 
739 740] 14|Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 
M. Licinius Craſſus 
740 741] 13 Tiberius Claudius Nero 
F. Quintilius Varus 
741] 742] 12M. Valerius Meſſala 
P. Salpicius Quirinus 
In the room of the former evas ſubſtituted, 
Caius Valgius, afterwards 
| | Caius Caninius Rebilus 
742| 743] 11|Q. Alius Tubero 
| Paulus Fabius Maximus 
743| 744] 10 Julius Antonius Africanus 
. Fabius Maximus 
744| 745 Nero Claudius Druſus 
L. Quinctius Criſpinus 
745 746 8 C. Aſinius Gallus 
Ln] C. Marcius Cenſorinus 
7461 747 7 | Tiberius Claudius Nero 
Cl. Calpurnius Piſo 
747 748 6 C. Antiſtius Vetus 
Decimus Lælius Balbus | 
748 749 5 [Caius Cæſar Octavianus Auguſtus, 12? 
L. Cornelius Sylla 
749 750 4 C. Calviſius Sabinus 
L. Paſſianus Rufus 
751 3 |Cn. Cornelius Lentulus | 
| og Valerius Meſſalinus 


750 


835 


855 


81 
82 
83 
* 
85 
86 


FASTI CONSULARES, 
After 
Chriſt 


| CONSULS. 


M. Plautius Sylvanus | 
M. Aſinius Pollio Verrucoſus 
Fl. Domitianus, 8“ 
T. Flavius Sabinus 
FI. Domitianus Aug. 9g 
T. Virginius Rufus 
Fl. Domitianus Aug. 10 
= Junius Sabinus 
. Domitianus Aug. 11* - 

T. Aurelius Fulvius 
Fl. Domitianus Aug. 125 
Ser. Cornelius Dolabella 
FI. Domitianus Aug. 13* 
A. Voluſius Saturninus 
Fl. Domitianus Aug. 14 
L. Minucius Rufus 
T. Aurelius Fulvius 
A. Sempronius Atratinus 
FI. Domitianus Aug, 1 5* 
M. Cocceius Nerva, 2 
M. Ulpius Trajanus 
M. Acilius Glabrio 
Fl. Domitianus Aug. 16“ 
A. Voluſius Saturninus 
Sex. Pompeius 
Cornelius Priſcus 
L. Nonius Aſprenas Torquatus 
M. Aricius Clemens | 
FI. Domitianus Aug. 17 
T. Flavius Clemens 
C. Fulvius Valens rx 
C. Antiſtius Vetus 
Cocceius Nerva, 3? 
T. Virginius Rufus 
Cocceius Nerva Aug. 4* 
Ulpius Trajanus 2? 
C. Soſius Senecio, 2? 
A. Cornelius Balma 
Ulpius Trajanus Aug. 3* 
M. Cornelius Fronto, 3* 
Ulpius Trajanus Aug. 4* 
Sex. Articulzus Pætus 
C. Sofius Senecio, 3? 
L. Licinius Sura 
Ulpius Trajanus Aug. 5* 
L. Appius Maximus 
Suranus, 25 
P. Neratius Marcellus 
T. Julius Candidus 
A. Julius Quadiatus 

P 


213 


FASTI CONSULARES. 


C0: 


214 
ond var. cba CONSUL'S. 
858] 859| 106, L. Cejonius Commodus Verus | 
L. Tutius Cerealis 
859] 860| 107 C. Soſius Senecio, 4? 
II. Licinius Sura, 4 
860| 861| 108 Ap. Annius Trebonius 
M. Atilius Bradua 
861 862| 109] A. Cornelius Palma 
C. Calviſius Tullus 
8620 863| 110; Claudius Criſpinus 
| | Solenus Orphitus _ 
863 864| 111, C. Calpurnius Piſo 
M. Vettius Bolanus 
864] 865 112 Ulpius Trajanus Aug. 7 
C. Julius Africanus, 2 
865 866 113 L. Publius Celſus, 2 
f C. Claudius Critpinus 
866 867 114 Q. Ninnius Haſta 
By | P. Manilius Vopiſcus 
867; 868 115*M. Valerius Meſſala 
C.. Popilius Carus Pedo 
868 869 116 Emilus Ælianus 4 
L. Antiſtius Vetus 
869 870] 117 Quinctius Niger e 
T. Vipſanius Apronianus 
8700 871| 118! Klius Adrianus Aug. 8 
Lid. Claudius Fuſcus Salinator 
871] 872 119 ZXlius Adrianus Aug. 2 8 
Q. Junius Ruſticus 
872 873] 120 L. Catilius Severus 8 
J. Aurelius Fulvus 
373 874] 121 M. Annius Verus, 2? 8 
4 L. Augur 
874 875 122 M. Acilius Aviola 8 
9 C. Corellius Panſa 
875 876 123 Q. Arrius Petinus 
| C. Veranius Apromanus 
870, 877] 124 M. Acilius Glabrio 
C. Bellitius Torquatus 
877| 878] 125 P. Cornelius Aſiaticus, 25 90 
| Q. Vettius Aquilinus 
878| 879] 126 M. Lollius Pedius Verus 90 
| Q. Junius Lepidus Bibulus 
879 880| 127  Gallicanus 90 
| Titianus 
880] 881 128] L. Nonius Afprenas Torquatus * 
M. Annius Libo 
881] 8820 129 P. Juventius Celſus, 2 E 90 
| M. Annius, Libo, 2? 
882| 883 30 Q. Fabius Catullinus 90 
| T Julius Balbus | 


C 0: 


87 
883 | 884 
884 | 885 
885 | 886 
886] 887 
887] 888 
888] 889 
889] 890 
890] 891 
891| 892 
892] 893 
893] 894 
894] 395 
895] 896 
896] 897 
897] 898 
898] 899 
899] goo 
900 | go1 
90¹ 902 
902 903 
903 904 
994] 905 
905 906 
906 907 
907 908 


Q 


Before 
Chriſt 


FASTI CONSULARES. 


131 
132 


133 


215 
.CONSULS. 


Ser. Octavius Pontianus 
M. Antonius Rufinus 
Serius Augurinus 
Arrius Severianus 
Hiberus 
Siſenna 
C. Julius Servilius 
C. Vibius Juventius Verus 
Pompeianus Lupercus 
L. Junius Atticus Acilianus 
L. Cejonius Commodus 
Sex. Vetulenus Civica Pompeianus 
L. Alius Ca ſar Verus, 2? 
P. Cælius Balbinus Vibullins Pius 
Sulpicius Camerinus 
Quinctius Niger Balbus 
Antoninus Auguſtus Pius, 25 
Brutius Præſens | 
Antoninus Auguſtus Pius, 30 
M. Aurelius Cæſar 
M. Peduceus Priſcinus 
T. Hæmius Severus 
L. Cuſpius Rufinus 
L. Statius Quadratus 
T. Bellicius Torquatus 
T. Claudius Atticus Herodes 
Lollianus Avitus 
C. Gavius Maximus 
Antoninus Pius Auguſtus, 4 
M. Aurelius Cæſar, 20 
Sex. Erucius Clarus, 2 
Cn. Claudius Severus 
M. Valerius Largus 
M. Valerius Meſſalinus 
L. Bellicius Torquatus, 2 
M. Salvius Julianus Vetus 
Serg. Cornelius Scipio Orſitus 
Q. Nonius Priſcus 
Romulus Gallicanus 
Antiſtus Vetus 
Sex. Quintilius Gorgianus Candianus 
Sex. Quintilius Maximus 
M. V. Acilias Glabrio 
M. Valerius Verianus Homullus 
C. Brutius Præſens, 2? 
M. Antonius Rufinus 
L. Alius Aurelius Junius Commodus 
T. Sextilius Lateranus 
C. Julius Severus 
M. Rufinus Sabinianus 
P 4 


c ON. 


| 


e, n 
908] 909 156 
g09] 910 157 
910] g11] 158 
911 g12] 159 
912] 913 160 
9130 914] 161 
914] 915 162 
915] 916 163 
916] g17] 164 
917918 165 
918 919 166 
919 920 167 
920 921 168 
9210 922] 169 
922] 923] 170 
9231 924] 9/1 
924 * 172 
925] 926] 173 
920] 927174 
927] 928175 
928] 929 176 
929 930] 177 
930] 931] 178 

931“ 932] 179 

{ 
. 


FASTI CONSULARES, 


CONSULS, 


M. Cejonius Sylvanus 
C. Serius Augurinus 
Barbatus, or Barbarus 
Regulus 
Q. Flavius Tertullus 
Claud. Sacerdos 
Plautius Quinctillus 
Statius Priſcus 
T. Clodius Vibius Varrus 
Ap. Annius Atilius Bradua | 
M. Aurelius Antoninus Cæſar, 3® 
L. Xlius Aurelius Verus Cæſar, 2“ 
Q. Junius Ruſticus 
C. Vettius Aquilinus 
L. Papirius Alianus 
Junius Paſtor 
M. Julius Pompeius Macrinus 
L. Cornelius Juventius Celſus 
L. Arrius Pudens 
M. Gavius Orfitus . 
Q. Servilius Pudens 
L. Fuſidius Pollio 
L. Aurelius Verus, 3? 
T. Numidius Quadratus 
T. Junius Montanus 
L. Vettius Paullus 
. Sofius Priſcus 
P. Cælius Apollinaris 
M. Cornelius Cathegus 
C. Erucius Clarus 
L. Septimius Severus, 2? 
L. Alfidius Herennianus 
Claudius Maximus 
Cornelius Scipio Orfitus 
M. Aurelius Severus, 2? 
T. Claudius Pompeianus 
Gallus 
Flaccus 
Calpurnius Piſo 
T. Salvius Julianus 
T. Vitraſius Pollio, 2 
M. Flavius Aper, 2? 
L. Aurelius Commodus Auguſtus 
Plautius Quinctillus 
Julianus Vettius Rufus 
Gavius Orfitus 
L. Aurelius Auguſtus Commodus, 2? 
T. Annius Aurelius Varus 
In their places were ſubſtituted on the I, of Jah. 
P. Helvius Pertinax 


M. Didius —_ Julianus cox 


1 U& 


FAS TICONSULARE S. 
— CONSULS.' 


N. 


752 


| 770 


* | Chriſt 


2 


17 


Caius Cæſar Oftavianus Auguſtus, 130 

M. Plautius Silvanus : 
In whoſe room was ſubſlituted, 

C. Caninius Gallus 

Coſſus Cornelius Lentulus 

C. Calpurnius Piſo 


The E RA of CHRIST, 


Caius Julius Cæſar 
L. Emilius Paullus 
P. Alſinius, or Afranius Varus 
P. Vinucius Nepos 
L. Alius Lamia 
M. Servilius Geminus 
Sex. Ælius Catus 
C. Sentius Saturninus 
Cn. Cornelius Cinna 
L. Valerius Meſſala 
M. Emilius Lepidus 
L. Arruntius Nepos | 
Q. Cecilius Metellus Creticus 
A. Licinius Nerva 
M. Furius Camillus 
Sex. Nonnius Quinctilianus 
Q. Sulpicius Camerinus 
C. Poppæus Sabinus 
In whoſe room were ſubſtituted, 
M. Papius Mutilus 
Q. Poppzus ſecundus 
P. Cornelius Dolabella 
C. Julius Silanus 
M. Amilius Lepidus 
T. Statilius Taurus 
T. Germanicus Cæſar 
C. Fonteius Capito. 
In whoſe room was ſubſlituted, 
Caius Vitellius Varro 
C. Silius Nepos 
L. Munacius Plancus 
Sex. Pompeius 
Sex. Apuleius 
Druſus Cæſar 
C. Norbanus Flaccus 
T. Statilius Siſenna Taurus 
L. Scribonius Libo 
In the room of one of them was ſubſiituted, 
Julius Pomponius Grzcinus 
C. Cecilius Rufus 


L. Pomponius m—_ 


C ON- 


784 


785 


786 


757 


FAS TI CONSULARES. 


C ONS ULS. 


18 Cl. Tiberius Nero Cæſar Auguſtus, 2* 


van. chi 
771 

772] 19 
77 3 20 
7744 21 
775] 22 
7760] 23 
777] 24 
778] 25 
779] 206 
780] 27 
781 28 
782] 29 
783] 30 
784] 31 
785] 32 
786] 33 
787] 34 
as 35 


Germanicus Cæſar, 22 

M. Julius Silanus 

L. Norbanus Flaccus 

M. Valerius Meſſala 

M. Aurelius Cotta 
Claudius Tiberius Nero 
Druſus Cæſar, 25 

Decimus — Agrippa 
C. Sulpicius Galba 

C. Aſinius Pollio 

C. Antiſtius Vetus 

Servius Cornelius Cethegus 
L. Vitellius Varro 

Coſſus Cornelius Lentulus 9 
M. Aſinius Agrippa 


C. Calviſius Sabinus 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Coſſus Getulicus 
L. Calpurnius Piſo 

M. Licinius Craſſus 


Ap. Junius Silanus 

P. Silius Nerva 

C. Rubellius Geminus 

C. Fuſius Geminus 

M. Vinucius Nepos 

C. Caſſius Longinus 

Cl. Tiberius Nero Cæſar 1 
L. Alius Sejanus 


In their places avere fucceſfoely Subſtituted, 


C. Memmius Regulus 
Fauſtus Cornelius Sylla 
Sextidius Catulinus 

L. Fulcinius Trio 

L. Pomponius ſecundus 
C. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
A. Vitellias 


In whoſe room Was ſubſittuted, 


M. Furius Camillus 
Ser. Sulpicius Galba 
L. Cornelius Sulla 


In whoſe places avere ſubſlituted, 


L. Salvius Otho 

Vibius Marſus | 

L. Vitellius Nepos 

Paulus Fabius Parſicus N „ 
C. Ceſtius Gallus | 


M. Servilius * — 0 0 N. 


F AS TI CONSULARES. 211 
1 CONSULS. ; 
F 36|Sext. Papinius Gallianus | 
Q. Plautius Plautianus 

37 | Cn. Acerronius Proculus 

C. Pontius Nigrinus | \ 
790] 791] 38 M. Aquilius Julianus 


P. Nonius Aſprenas | 
791] 792] 39|C. Cæſar Caligula, 2? | : 
L. Apronius - 


792] 793] 40|Caius Caligula Cæſar, 3* 
L. Gellius Poplicola 

793] 794] 41|C. Caligula Cæſar, 45 
Cn. Sentius Saturninus 
794] 795] - 42|Claudius Imperator, 2? 
L. Licinius Largus 

795] 796] 43 Claudius Imperator, 3? 
L. Vitellius 

796] 797] 44 C. Quinctius Criſpinus 
T. Statilius Taurus. 

797] 798] 45 M. Vinitius Quartinus 
M. Statilius Corvinus 
798] 799] 46|C. Valerius Aſiaticus, 27 
M. Valerius Meſſalaa 
799] 800] 47 Claudius Cæſar, 4 


L. Vitellius 

doo] 801] 48A. Vitellius 
L. Vipſanius Poplicola 

801] 802] 49 C. Pompeius Longinus Gallus 
Q. Veranius Lætus 


82] 803] 50|C. Antiſtius Vetus 
IM. Sullius Rufus Nervilianus 
803] 804] 51|Claudius Cæſar, 55 | 
Ser. Cornelius Scipio Orfitus 
dog] Bog] 52|P. Cornelius Sulla Fauſtus 
a L. Salvius Otho 
85] 806] 53D. Junius Silanus 
| Q. Haterius Antonius 
806] 807] $54|Q. Aſinius Marcellus 
IM. Acilius Aviola 
807] 808] 55 Claudius Nero Cæſar 
ol . L. — Vetus 
0 . Voluſius Saturninus 
| T4 P Candle Scipio 
dog $10] 57|Claudius Nero Cæſar, 2 
L. Calpurnius Piſo 
810] 811] 58|Claudius Nero Cæſar, 3* 
Valerius Meſſala 
811] 812] 591 C. Vipſanius Poplicola 
L. Fonteius Capito 
912 813] 60 Claudius Nero Cæſar, 4 


| Coſſus Cornelius Lentulus 
; | P 2 | SON. 


1712 


Rome 


816 
818 


820 
827 
822 
823 

824 


82 5 


826 


$27 


828 | 


830 


828 


829 


CONS ULS. 


61 C. Cæſonius Pætus 

C. Petronius Sabinus 

62 P. Marius Celſus 

L. Aſinius Gallus 

63 L. Memmius Regulus 

Paul. Virgilius Rufus 

64] C, Lecanius Baſſus 

M. Licinius Craſſus 

65 P. Silius Nerva 

C. Julius Atticus Veſtinus 

66 C. Suetonius Paulinus 

L. Pontius Teleſinus 

67 L. Fonteius Capito 

C. Julias Rufus 

68] C. Silius Italicus 

M. Celerius Trachalus 

69] C. Sulpicius Galba Cæſar 

T. Vicinius Criſpinianus 

70 T. Fl. Veſpaſianus Cæſar, 25 
T. Veſpaſianus | 


51 T. Fl. Veſpaſianus Cæſar, 3® 


M. Cocceius Nerva 

72 Fl. Veſpaſianus Cæſar, 4 

T. Veſpaſianus Cæſar, 2? 

73 T. Fl. Domitianus, 20 

M. Valerius Meſſalinus 0 
74 T. Fl. Veſpaſianus Cæſar, 5? 
T. Veſpaſianus Cæſar, 30 


In whoſe place was: ſubſtituted, 
T. Fl. Domitianus, 3% 


75 | FI. Veſpaſianus Cæſar, 6? 
T. Veſpaſianus Cæſar, 4 


In whoſe place was ſubſiituted, 
T. Fl. Domitianus, 4 By 


76| Ft. Veſpaſianus Cæſar, 75 
T. Veſpaſianus Cæſar, 5 


In whoſe place was ſubſtituted, 

FI. Domitianus, 5 

27 Fl. Veſpaſianus Cæſar, 8? | 
T. Veſpaſianus Cæſar, 6? : 
| Jn whoſe place was Subſtituted, 

El. Domitianus, 6? 

-3}L. Cæſonius Commodus Verus 

C. Cornelius Priſcus 


79 Fl. Veſpaſianus Aug: g? 
T. Veſpaſianus Cæſar, 5 


0 


80 T. Veſpaſianus Auguſtus, 8? 
Fl. Demitianus, 7 


no 
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— 


ac 


ic 


ic 


1028 


1030 


1031 


F A 


Je 
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STI CONSULARES: 


CONSULS.' 


Fulvius Emilianus 
Pomponius Baſſus, 20 
L. Cornelius Secularis, 2? 
unius Donatus 

Licinius Gallienus Aug. 4 \Þ 
L. Petronius Taurus Voluſianus | c 
P. Licinius Gallienus Aug. 5 | 
Ap. Pompeius Fauſtinus 
M. Nummius Albinus, 2? 
Maximus Dexter, 
P. Licinius Gallienus Aug. 6. 


ALL 


* 


| Annius (or Amulius) Saturninus 


P. Licinius Valerianus Cæſar, 2? 
L. Czſonius Macer. Lucillus (or Lucianus, 
or Lucinius) Rufinianus 


P. Licinius Gallienus Aug. 7? 


Sabinillus 

Ovinius Paternug 

Arcefilaus 

Ovinius Paternus, 2 
Marinianus 

M. Aurelius Claudius Aug, 20 
Paternus | 
Flavius Antiochianus 
Furius Orfitus 

L. Domitius Valerius Aurelianus Aug. 25 

IM. Cejonius Virius Baſſus, 20 

Or Pomponius Baſſus 

Quietus 

Voldumianus 

In their places were ſubſtituted on the 1f of Tub, 
Q. Falſonius, or N. Falconius, or Nicomac. 

M. Claudius Tacitus 

M. Mcecius Furius Placidianus 

L. Valerius Domitius Aurelianus Aug. 3? 

C. Julius Capitolinus 

L. Valerius Pomitius Aurelianus Aug. 4 

T. Nonius (or Avonius) Marcellinus 
I ona 
M. Aurelius Gordianus 

On the 1 of Ju, 

Vettius Cornifcius Gordianus 

M. Claudius Tacitus Aug. 2? 

Fulvius Emilianus 

In their places were jubfitted on the ift of February, 
Elius Corpianus 

M. Aurelius Valerius —.— Aug. 

M. Aurelius Paullinus | 

M. Aurelius Valerius Probus Aug. 2? 


M. Furius Lupus 


CON. 


FASTI CONSULARES. 
CONSULS. 


| M. Aurelius Valerius Probus Aug. z* 

Ovinius Paternus 

Junius Meſlala 

Gratus 

M. Aurelius Valerius Probus Aug, 4? 

C. Junius Tiberianus 

M. Aurelius Valerius Probus Aug. 5® 

Pomponius Victorinus N 

M. Aurelius Carus Aug. 2? 

M. Aurelius Carinus Cæſar | 

In their places were ſubſtituted on the 1, of July, 

M. Aurelius Numerianus Cæſar Matronianus 

M. Aurelius Carinus, 22 

M. Aurelius Numerianus, 2? - 

In their places were ſubſtituted on the 1 of May, 

Diocletianus 

Annius Baſſus 

In whoſe places afterwards were ſubſtituted on ral 1/t of Hy. 
tember or Novem 

M. Aurelius Val. Maximianus 

M. Junius Maximus 

C. Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus 2? 

Ariſtobulus 

M. Junius Maximus, 20 

Vettius Aquilinus 

C. Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus Aug. 3 

M. Aurel. Valer. Maximian. Herculius 3 

M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianus Herculius Aug. 2 

Pomponius Januarius | 

Annius Baſſus 2? 

L. Ragonius Quinctianus 

C. Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus Aug. 4 

M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianus Aug. 3 

C. Junius Tiberianus 

Caſſius Dio 

Afranius Hannibalianus 

M. Aurelius Aſclepiodotus 

C. Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus Aug. 5 

M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianus Herculius 0 4 

Fl. Valerius Conſtantius Chlorus Cæſar 

C. Galerius Valerius Maximianus Cæſar 

Nummius Tuſcus P04 

Annius Cornelius Anulinus | 

C. Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus Aug. 65 

FI. Valerius Conſtantius Chlorus Cæſar 2? 

M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianus Aug. 5? 

C. Galerius Maximianus Cæſar 2? 

Anicius Fauſtus 2? 


Severus Gallus 


PR 
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1052 


1053] 


1054 
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1056 
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1062 
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FAST. CONSULARES, 


After | 
Chriſt 


309 


310 


299 


223 
CONSULS, 


C. Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus Aug. 7 

M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianus Aug. b 

FI. Valerius Conſtantius Chlorus Cæſar 30 

C. Galerius Valerius — Cæſar 30 

Poſtumius Titianus 2? | : 

FI. Popilius Nepotianus | W 
Fl. Valerius Conſtantius Chlorus Czſar, 4 

C. Galerius Maximianus Cæſar, 4 | | - 
C. Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus Aug. 8 

M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianus Aug. 7? 

C. Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus Aug. 9 

M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianus Aug. 85 

Fl. Valerius Conſtantius Chlorus Cæſar, 5 : 

C. Galerius Valerius Maximianus Cæſar, 55 

Fl. Valerius Conſtantius Auguſtus 6? 
C. Galerius Valerius Maximianus Aug. 6? 


e in hr bee we biin 


P. Cornelius Anulinus 
Maximinus Cæſar 
Severus Cæſar 
There are in the 6 following years great difficulties in baer 
the conſuls, on account of the different Emperors, amo 
ao hom the Roman empire was divided ; but wwe hade followed 
the common Faſti Conſulares. 
M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianus Ang. 9? 
FI. Valerius Conſtantinus 
But in Italy they reckoned the year from the conſulſlip of 
Conſtantius Chlorus 6?, 4 from 
Galerius Maximianus 5 
M. Aurelius Valerius Maximiams Aug. w 
C. Galerius Maximius Aug. 7? 
We ſometimes meet wwith four conſuls, two of whom were no- 
minated by the tyrant Maxentius, but they were not generally 
acknowledged. 
Maxentius 
Romulus 
The firſt year after the conſulſpip of 
M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianus Herculius 10˙ 
C. Galerius Maximianus, 7* 
In Italy, 
Maxentius, 20 
Romulus 
Or Junius Maximus, 2? 
The ſecond year after the conſulibip of 
M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianus Herculius, 10* 
C. Galerius Maximianus, 7* 
In ltaly, 
Maxentius, alone. 


— — — - -- 
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FAS TI CONSULARES. 


[After 
Chriſt 


312 


CONSULS. 


On the 1% of September, 
Fl. Heraclius Rufinus 


Fl. Euſebius 


On the 1} of n 

C. Cejonius Rufinus 
Anullinus 
C. Galerius Valerius Maximianus Aug. 8* ane. 
Or Galerius Maximus 

On the 1} of May, 
C. Valerius Licinianus Licinius 

\ On the 1. of September, 


]Statius Vettius Rufinus 


C. Cejonius Rufius Voluſianus 

Fl. Valerius Conſtantinus Aug. 20 

P. Valerius Licinianus Licinius Aug. 20 
I haly, . 

Maxentius Au 

Fla. Valerius 1 Aug. 3 | 

P. Valerius Licinianus Licinius 455 3 

C. Cejonius Rufius Voluſianus, 25 

Annianus 

Fla. Valerius Conſtantinus Aug. 4 

P. Valerius Licinianus Licinius Aug. 4 


Fl. Rufius Cejonius Sabinus . 


Q. Aradius Rufinus Proculus 


[Ovinius Gallicanus 


Septimius Baſſus 

In whoſe place was ſubſtituted, 

Adrius Sabinus Rufinus 

P. Valerius Licinianus Licinius Aug. 5 


Fl. Valerius (or Julius) Criſpus Czſar 


FI. Valerius Conſtantinus Aug. 5 
Licinius Junior Cæſar 

Fl. Valerius Conſtantinus, 6? 

Fl. Conſtantinus Junior Cæſar 

Fl. Valerius (or Julius) Criſpus Cæſar, 25 
Fl. Valerius Conſtantinus Junior Caſar, 20 
Fl. Petronius Probianus 

Anicius Julianus 

Acilius Severus 

Junius Rufinus, or Vettius Rufinus 

FI. Valerius (or Julius) Criſ * Cæſar, 35 
Fl. Conſtantinus Junius C Js! 
Anicius Fauſtus Paulinus 

P. Cejonius Julianus 


Fl. Valerius Conſtantinus Aug. 7? 


Fl. Valerius (or Julius) Conftantius Czſar 
Or Fl. Julianus Conſtantinus 
Fl. = 


Fl. Valerius Maximus Baſilius 


ius Conſtantinus, brother of Conſtantine the Great. 


CON 
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FAS TI CONSULARES. 


After | 
Chriſt 


CONSULS. 


L. Fulvius Brutius Præſens, 20 

Sex. Quintilius Condianus 

L. Aurelius Commodus-Auguſtus, 30 
L. Antiſtius Burrhus 

C. Petronius Mamertinus 
Cornelius Trebellius Rufus 

L. Aurelius Commodus- Auguſtus 
M. Aufidius Victorinus, 25 

L. Eggius Marcellus 

Cn. Papirius Zlianus 

Triarus Maternus 

M. Atilius Bradua 

L. Aurelius Commodus-Auguſtus, 
M. Acilius Glabrio, 2 * 
Clodius Criſpinus 

Papirius ÆElianus 

C. Allius Fuſcianus, 20 

Duillius Silanus, 2 

Junius Silanus 


Q. Servilius Silanus, 20 


„4 


I aubeſe places were ſubſlituted, 
Severus 


Vitellius 

L. Aurelius o 6˙ 

M. Petronius Septimianus 

Caſſius Apronianus 

M. Atilius Metilius Bradua 

L. Aurelius Commodus-Auguſtus, 7 

P. Helvius Pertinax 

Q. Sofius Falco 

C. Julius Erucius Clarus 

In their places were ſubſtituted on the 1ſt of 
arch, 

FI. Claudius Sulpicianus 

Fabius Cilo Septimianus 


Aud on the 1ft of July, 


Alius 

Probus 

L. Septimius Severus, ao 
Clodius Albinus Cxſar, 2 

Q. Flavius Scapula Taube 
Tincius Flavius Clemens 
Cn. Domitius Dexter, 2? 

L. Valerius Meſſala Priſeus 
App. Claudius Lateranus | 
M. Marius Rufinus 

T. Aturius Saturninus 

C. Annius Trebonius Gallus 
P. Cornelius Anulinus, 20 
M. Aufidius Fronto 


218 FASTI;CONSULARE'S. 


Capel] yi. Chriſt CONSULS. 8 1 * 0 2 
200 C. Claudius Severus 3 
952 953 C. Aufidius Victorinus | | | 


201 | L. Annius Fabianus 10 by | 
933] 954; © M. Nonius Mucianus { | | 
- | 202| L. Septimius Severus Auguſtus, 3 | 
954] 955 M. Aurelius Antoninus Aug, | 
6 203 | P. Septimias Geta Ceſar | | | 
995 95 p L. Fulvius Plautianus, ” 


6 204 | L. Fabius Septiminus Cilo, 2? 
| 95%] 957 , M. Flavius 1 ibo 
| 20c M. Aurelius Antoninus Auguſtus, 2 
| ** : P. Septimius Geta Cæſar 
i 9580 959 206 M. Nummius Annius Albinus 
0 | Fulvius Emilianus 
| 60 20 M. Flavius Aper 
y 9991.9 N Q. Allius — 
960 961 208 M. Aurelius Antoninus, 3? 
P. Septimius Geta Cæſar 
961 962] 209 T. Claudianus Civica Pompeianus 
Lollianus Avitus 
962 963] 210 M. Acilius Fauſtings 
| C. Cæſonius Macer. Triarius Ruſinus 

963 964] 2110 Q Elpidius Rufus Lollianus Gentianus. 
Pomponius Baſſus 

6 6c 212 JC. Julius Af] 
964 965) 2121; 1 3 
Or C. alias Aſper, 26 
C. Julius Aſper | 
965 966] 213M. Aurelius Auguſtus Antoninus, 4 
D. Cæcilius Balbinus, 25 
In auhoſe places were ſubſtituted, 
M. Antonius Gordianus 
| Helvius Pertinax 

66 214 | Silius Meſſala 
* ; Q. Aquilius Sabinus: 
967 9680 25 Emilius Lætus, 20 
Anicius Cerealis 
968 969] 216 C. Attius Sabinus, 20 
Sex. Corneliuus Anullins 

6 ol 217 C. Brutius Præſens 
el 97 a T. Meſſius Extricatus 
In whoſe places were Jubflitated, 
Macrinus Aug. 
Diadumenianus Cæſar 
970| 971] 218| Antoninus Aug. 

Q. M. Coclatinus Adventus, 2? | 

971] 972] 219 M. Aurelius Antoninus Auguſtus, ll 
x | I Licinus Sacerdos, 0? 
972] 973] 220; M. Aurelius Antoninus Auguſtus, 3* 
M. Aurelius Eutychianus Comazon 
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223 


229 


| 234 


221 


222 


224 


225 


226 


227 


228 


233 


FAS TI CONSULARES. 


CONSULS. 


Annales Gratus Sabinianus 

Claudius Seleucus , 

M. Aurelius Antoninus Antics 4? 

M. Aurelius Severus Alexander Cæſar 

L. Marius Maximus 

L. Roſcius Ælianus 

Claudius Fulianus, 2? 

Claudius Criſpinus 

M. Mzcius Fuſcus, or Rufus, or Priſcus 
and Priſcianus E 


|L. Turpilius Dexter 


M. Aurelius Severus Alexander Aug. 2 
C. Marcellus Quinctilius, 22 

L. Cælius Balbinus 

M. Emilius Amilianus 

Or M. Nummius Albinus 

Maximus 

T. Manilius Modeſtus 

Or Vettius Modeſtus 

Sergius Calpurnius Probus 

M. Aurelius Severus Alexander Aug. 30 
Caſſius Dio, 30 

In whoſe place was ſubſiituted, 

M. Antonius Gordianus 

L. Calpurninus Virius Agricola 

Sex. Catius Clementinus 


M. Aurelius Claudius Civica Pompeianus 


Pelignianus, or Pelignus, or Felicianus 
P. Julius Lupus 

Maximus 

Maximus, 25 

Ovinius Paternus 


Maximus, 30 

C. Cælius S 

Or Maximus 

Or P. Urinatus Urbanus 


235 L. Catilius Severus b 


236 
237 


L. Ragonius Urinatius Quintianus 
C. Julius Maximus Auguſtus 

C. Julius Africanus 

P. Titius Perpetuus 

L. Ovinius Ruſticus Cornelianus 
In their places were ſubſtituted on 1} of May, 
Junius Silanus 

Cn. Meſſius Gallicanus 

In whoſe place was ſubſtituted, 

L. Septimius Valerianus 

And in the month of July, 

T. Claudius Julianus 


8 Elianus 


C O N- 
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After 
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Chriſt 
238 


239 


240 


257 


M. Ulpius, or Pius Crintius 
Proculus Pontianus _ 

A. Antoninus Gordianus Au 
M. Acilius Aviola 

Vettius Salbinus, 2® 
Venuſtus | 
M. Antoninus Gordianus Auguſtus, 2* 
Tit. Claudius Civica Pompeianus, 2? 
C. Vettius Aufidius Atticus 

C. Aſinius Prætextatus 

C. Julius (or Julianus) Arrianus 


7 N 


Emilius Papus a = 


Peregrinus 

A. Falvius Emilianus 

M. Julius Philippus Aug. 

T. Fabius Junius Titianus 

Brutius Præſens 

Nummius Albinus, 25 

M. Julius Philippus Aug. 29 

M. Julius Philippus Czfar 

M. Julius Philippus Aug. 30 

M. Julius Philippus Cæſar, 2? 

M. Fulvius Emilianus, 2? 

Junius (or Vettius) Aquilinus 

C. Meſſius Quintius Trajanus Decius Aug. 2 
Annius Maximus Gratus | 
C. Meſſius Quintius Trajanus Decius Aug. 3? 
Q. Herennius Hetruſcus Meſſius Decius Cæſar 
C. Vibius Trebonianus Gallus Aug. 20 

C. Vibius Voluſianus Cæſar 

C. Vibius Voluſianus Aug, 25 

M. Valerius Maximus 

P. Licinius Valerianus Aug., 20 

M. Valerius Maximus 

P. Licinius Valerianus Aug. 30 

P. Licinius Gallienus Aug. 20 

M. Valerius Maximus, 2? 

M. Acilius Glabrio 

In thir places vere ſubſtituted, 

Antoninus 

Gallus | 

P. Licinius Valerianus Aug. 4? 

P. Licinius Gallienus Aug. 3? 1 | 

In their places were ſubſtituted ow the 1/2 0 | 
M. Ulpius Se . 1% 
L. Domitius Aurelianus 

M. Aurelius Memmius Tuſcus 

Pomponius Baſſus 


| 


I 0 


328 
329 
330 


331 


332 
333 


334 


335 
336 
337 


n 
12 | 


L. Acontius Optatus 
Anicius Paullinus Junior | 
FI. Valerius (or Julius) Conſtantius Cr 


CONSUL * 


Fl. Magnus Januarinus 
Fabius Juſtus 

Fl. Valerius Conſtantinus Aug. 87 
Fl. Valerius Conſtantinus Czſar, 4* 
Ovinius Gallicanus 

L. Aurelius Symmachus ' 

Annius Baſſus 

Ablavius Agyptius 

Ovinius Pacatianus 

Mcecilius Hilariatius 0 

Fl. Valerius Dalmatius 

M. Aurelius Zenophilus 


C. Cejonius Rufius Albinus Voluſianus 

Fl. Popilius Nepotianus 

Facundus 1 
Tit. Fabius Titianus | 
Felicianus FOES 
Polemius, in the Eaſt. 

Urſus Lupulus, in the Wt. 

FI. Conſtantius Aug. 2? | 

FI, Conſtans Aug. SIETELLS 
Fl. Septimius Ae in the 80% | 
L. Arcadius Valer. Proculus, in the IHM. 
FI. Antonius Marcellus, or Marcellinus; in the 1. 
Ccelius Probinus, n the Weſt. 

FI. Conſtantius Aug. gf -- 

FI. Conſtans Aug. 2? "4 
M. Mœcius Memmius Furins Plaeidus, in the Vet. 
Fl. Piſidius Romulus, er Romy lus, in the Weſt. 
Salluſtius 

Demetrius Leontius _ 

Poſtumius Amantius, in the E 7 

Cejonius Rufius Albinus, int Weft. 


Fl. Conſtantius Aug. 4 


FI. Conſtans Aug. 3? 

Fl. Rufius, in the Weſt. 

Fl. Euſeblus, in the Eaſt. 

Fl. Philippus, in the Eaft. 

Fl. Salia. 

Acon Fabius Catullinus Philomanus 


Ulpius Limenius, both in the Weſt. 


Sergius, or Anicius N 

Nigrinianus, both in the Weſt. 
The year after the conſulſhip of Sergius and 
Nigrinianus hy. 
Q CON. 


226 F ASTICONSVULARE S. 


Cap. After 
Rome | Ver. Chai . 


Magnentius Aug. | 
Fl. Gaiſo, Theſe tao laft i in Gaul, Th and Africa. 
1104|1105| 352 | FI. Conſtantius Aug. 55 ; | 
Conſtantius Gallus Cæſar 


Decentius Czſar 
| | Paullus; hoſe teu laſt in Gaul, Tab and Africa. 
110511060 353| FL. Conſtantius Aug. 6 
| FI. Conſtantius Gallus Czfar, 2? 
11061107 354 | Fl. Conſtantius Aug. 7? 175 
| Fl. Conſtantius Gallus Cæſar, 3 
1107|1108| 355 | Arbetio 
; Mavortius Lollianus, or Julianus, both in the Weſt. 1 
11081109 356 El. Conſtantius Aug 8* - 
Fl. Julianus Cæſar | 1801 * 
11091110 Fl. Conſtantius Au 
g 955 Fl. Julianus Cafar, 2 1 
11181111 358 Ti. Fabius Dacianus, or Titianus 
Neratius Cerealis, or C. Mæſius Aquiiue . 
111111120 359 Fl. Euſebius 
Fl. Hypatius 
111211130 360 Fl. Conſtantius Aug. 10” 
FI. Julianus Cæſar, 3 
1113]1114| 361] Fl: Taurus, in the Weſt. 
FI. Florentius, in the Eaſt. 
111401115 362|Fl. Mamertinus 
Il. Nevitta, both in the Weſt. 


1115 156 363 | Fl. Julianus Cæſar, 45 1 
Secundus Salluſtius Promotus, in the Wb. | l. 
11161117 364 Fl. Jovianus Aug. 5 
t Fl. Varronianus N. P. (id eſt Nobiliſſimus Puer) | 

| Joviani filius : 
111711118 365 Hl. Valentinianus Aug. E 


Fl. Valens Au 
111881119 366 Fl. Gracianus N. p. Valentiniani Rlius 
Fl. Dagalaiphus, both in the Neſt. bY 
Or, after the conſulſhip of Valentinianus and Valens. ; 
111910 367 | Fl. Lupicinus, in the Faſt. * 
| | Jovinus, in the Weſt. L 
Or, after the en of Gracianus and Daga - 


laiphus ”"_ 
11201121 368 Fl. Valentinianus Aug. 2? a 
| Pl. Valens Aug. 2 q 
| Or, after the cenſulſtip of Lupicinus and Jovinus * 
112111220 369 | Sextus Aurelius Victor L 
Julivs Felix Valentinianus N. Puer, Valentiniani 10 
Aug. filius 1 
112211230 370 Fl. Valentinianus Aug. 30 in the N 114 


Fl. Val ns Aug. 3* in the Eaſe. 
| = CON. 
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1128 


1129 
1130 
1131 
1132 
1133 
1134 
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1136 
1137 
1138 
1139 
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1141 
1142 
1143 
1144 
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After 
- | Chrift 


371 


372 
373 
374 
375 


376 
377 
378 


379 
380 


381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 
394 


| CONSULS. 


FI. Gratianus Aug. 2% 

Sex. Anicius Petronius Probus 

FI. Arintheus 

Fl. Domitius Modeſtus, both in the 142 

Flavius Valentinianus, 4 

F. Valens Aug. 4 

Gratianus Aug, 3* 

C. Equitius Valens, in th: Eaſt. 

The year after the conſilſbry of 

Gratianus Aug. 35 

And Equitius 

Fl. Valens Aug. 5 

Fl. Valentinianus (Junior) Aug. 

Fl. Gratianus Aug. 

Fl. Marobaudes, beth in the Nast. 

Fl. Valens Aug. 6“ 

FI. Valentinianus (Junior) Aug. 20 

Decius Magnus Auſonius (he poet.) 
Q.Clodius te ermogenianusOlybrius both in theW:/t; 

25 Gratianus, 5 in the Weſt, 

FI. Theodoſius Aug. 7» the Eaſt. 

FI. Poſtumius Syagrius, in the We/t, 

FI. Annius Eucherius, in the Eat. 

FI. Antonius 

Afranius Syagrius, both in the Weſt. 

Fl. Saturnius, in the Eaſt. | 

Fl. Marobaudes, in the eſt. 

Fl. Clearchus, in the Eaſt. 

Fl. Richomeres, or Ricimeres, in the N eſt. 

FI. Arcadius Aug. 

Fl. Bauto, both in the Weſt. 

Fl. Honorius Nobiliſſimus Puer, Theodoſii filius 

FI. Evodius, in the Eaſt. 

FI. Valentinianus Aug. 43* 

FI. Eutropius, in the Eaſt. 

FI. Theodofius Aug. 2* 

Fl. Cynegius, in the Eaſt. 

Fl. Timaſius 

Fl. Promotus 

Fl. Valentinianus (Junior) Aug. 4 

Fl. Neoterius 

Ti. Fabius Titianus, in the Eaſt. 

Q. Aurelius Avianus Symmachus, in the Weſt. 

Fl. Arcadius, Aug. 2? 

FI. Rufinus, in the Eaft. 

Fl. Theodoſius Aug. 35 

Fl. Abundantius 

Flavius Arcadius _ by 

Fl. Honorius Aug. 2 


Q 2 
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228 FAS TI. CONSU LAX. ES. 
Cap. cf After ; 
Rome ver. Chriſt | Sens ers 
114711148 'Sex. Anicius Hermo ianus Olybrius 2: 734 
. Sex. Anicius — both, in * V! = N 
| were brothers. . 11 
11481149 396 Fl. Arcadius Aug. 4 | 
Fl. Honorius Aug. 3% | 1 
1149|1150} 397 Clodius Hermogenianus Ceſarius 
Pontius Atticus, in the Weſt. 11 
1150398 FI. Honorigs Aug. 1 
F J. Eutychianus, in the Eaſt. 10 
1151011521 399 Fl. Manlius Theodorus, in the Weſt. 
Fl. Eutropius, in the Eaſt. _ 
1182111 oO Fl. Aurelianus, in the Eaſt. i 
a he + FI. Stilico, in the Weſt. wh 1 
115311 o1 | Fl. Fravita, in the Ea 
>| Bhs: ihe Ragonius — Clin, in the We n s 
1154/1155 402 Fl. Arcadius Aug. 
Fl. Honorius Aug. 4? f 
11551156 403 Hl. Theodoſius (Junior) Aug. 
1 FI. Rumoridus | 
11561157 404|El. Honorius Aug. 6” 12 the Wiſe 
| FI. Ariſtznetus, in the Eaſt. 
1157{1158] 405|Fl. Anthennus 
Fl. Stilico, 25 
11581159 406 Fl. Arcadius Aug. 6? 
Sex. Anicius Petronius Probus 
1159/1160 407 Fl. Honorius Aug. 75 
| FI. Theodoſius (Junior) Aug. 25 
11601161 408| Anicius Baſſus 
5 Fl. Philippus 
116111162] 409 Fl. Honorius Aug. 8? 
Fl. Theodoſius (Junior) Aug. 35 
1162 1163 410 Fl. Varanas, Varanes, or Varari, in the Eaft. 
| Fl. Tertullus, in the Weſt 
1 163 1164] 411 Fl. Theodoſius (Junior) Aug. 4* ble conſul. 
Or, after the conſulſorp of Varanas 
11641165 412|Fl. Honorius Aug. 9% _ 
FI. Theodoſius Aug. 5? 
116511660 413 Fl. Lucius, or Lucinus Calvus, in the Eaſt. 
Fl. Heraclianus 
Or, after the conſulſſip of Honorius, 9 and” 
of Theodoſius 50 | 
11661167 414|Fl. Conſtans, in the Eaſt. 
Fl. Conſtantius, in the We}. 
1167:1168| 415 Fl. Honorius Aug. 10? 110 
Fl. Theodoſius Aug. 6? ö 
11681169 416 Fl. Theodofius Aug. 7? 11 
Junius quartus Palladius ; 
116911701 417|FI. Honorius Aug. 110 
R Fl. Conſtantius, 25 
1170 11371] 418 Fl. Honorius Aug. 12” 
Fl. Theodoſius Aug. 8* 


* 


CON. 


FAS TI CONSULñAR ES. 
1— CONSULS, 
' 419] FI. Monaxius, in the 
Fl. Plinta, in the 7 
420 Fl. Theodoſius A | 
FI. Conſtantius Ca 
4210 Fl. Euſtachius, i wg 
Flavius Agricola 
422|Fl. Honorius Aug. 13? 
Fl. Theodoſius Aug: 10? 
423] Fl. Aſclepiodotus, in the Eaſt. 
Rufius Prætextatus (or Fl. Avitus) Marianus, 
in the Weſt. 
424 Fl. Caſtinus, in the Weſt. 
; FI. Victor, in the Eaſe. 
425] FI. Theodoſius. Aug. 115 
Fl. Placidius Valentinianus Cæſar 
426] Fl. Theodoſius Aug. 120 
Fl. Placidius Van Aug. 25 
427 Fl. Hierius, in the Eaſt, 
Fl. Ardaburius, in the Weſt. 
428] Fl. Taurus, in the Eaſt. 
Fl. Felix, in the Weſt. 
429] Fl. Florentius, in the Eaſt. 
FI. Dionyſus 
430|Fl. Theodoſius Aug. '13* 
Fl. Placidius Valentinianus Aug. 4? 
431 Anicius Baſſus, i» the M eſt. 
FI. Antiochus, ir the Eaſt. 
432 El. Etius 
Fl. Valerius, both in the Eaſt. 
433|FI. Theodoſius Aug. 14* 
FI. Anicius Petronius Maximus 
434|F1. Aſpar, or Aſper, in the Weſt. 
FI. Areobinda (or Ariovindus), in the Watt. 
435 Fl. Theodoſius Aug. 15 
Fl. Placidius Valentinianus Aug. 4 
4360 Fl. Anthemius Iſidorus, ix the _ 
FI. Senator 
1190| 437}Fl. Sigevultes, or Sigiſvuldus 
FI. Etius, 2? 
1190[1191] 438 Fl. Theodoſius Aug. 16? 
Anicius Acilius Glabrio Fauſtus, in the Weſt. 
11911192] 439 Fl. Theodoſius, Aug. 17? 
| FI. Feſtus | 
11921193 440 Fl. Placidius Valentinianus Aug. 5 
Fl. Anatolius | 
11931194] 441|FI. Cyrus Panopolytes, in the Eh, without -@ 
colleague. - 
11941195 442 Fl. Eudoxius 
| FI. Dioſcorus, both in the Eaſt. 


| w. Con 
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443 
444 
445 
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Fl. Anicius Petronius Maximus, 2* 

Fl. Paternus 

Fl. Theodoſius Auguſt 18? 

Czcina Decius Albinus, in the Weſt. 

FI. Placidius Valentinianus Aug. 6? 

FI. Nonius 

Fl. Etius, 30 

Q. Aurelius Symmachus, . both in the Weſt. 

Faltonius Probus Alypius Falconius Callypius 

And Fl. Ardaburius, both in the Weſt. 

Fl. Zenon 

Rufius Prætextatus Poſtumianus 

Fl. Protogenes 

FI. Aſturius, or Tureius fcuadus Aſturius 

FI. Placidius Valentinianus Aug. 7? 

Fl. Gennadius Valerius Corvinus Avienus, both in 
the Weſt. 

Fl. Marcianus 

Clodius Adelphius, in the V „. 

Fl. Aſporatius Pagius, or Sporatius 

Fl. Herculianus, in the Weſt. | 

FI. VincomaJus 

Fl. Opitio, Aeti filius, in the Weſt 

FI. ZEtius, Aeti filius 

FI. Studius, in the Eaſt. 

FI, Placidius Valentinianus Aug. 8* 

L. Athemius 

Fl. Varari, or Varanes 

FI. Johannes, both in the Wet. 

Fl. Conſtantius 

Fl. Rufus, beth in the Weſt. 


FI. Leo Aug. 
FI. Julius — 


Fl. Patricius 


Fl. Ricimer. 

Magnus, in the M aſt. 
Apollonius 

Fl. Severinus 

Fl. Dagalaiphus 

Fl. Leo Auguſtus, 2? 

Fl. Vibius (or Libius) Severus 
FI. Cæcina Decius Baſilius Felix 
Fl. Vivianus, or Vilianus. 

Fl. Ruſticus 

FI. Anicius Olybrius 

Fl. Baſiliſcus, in the Eaſt. 

Fl. Hermoricus, or Herminericus 
Leo III. Aug. 3? 

Ti. Fahius Tatianus, 
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1224 
1225 
1226 
1227 
1228 
1229 
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1231 
1232 
1233 
1234 


1235 
1230 


1237 
1238 


1239 
1240 
1241 
1242 


1243 
1244 


1245 
1246 
1247 
1248 


1249 
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468 
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490 
491 


493 
494 
495 
496 


497 
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N 

Puſæus 

Johannes 

. Anthemius Aug. 20, <cithout a colleague 

. Marcianus | 

Zeno Iſauricus 

. Jordanes, in the Eafft 

. Severus, in the Weſt 

Leo IV. Aug. 4* 

. Anicius Probianus 

. Feſtus, ia the Ne 

. Marcianus, in the Eaſt 

Leo Aug. 5®, without a colleague 

Leo Junior Aug. 6%, without a colleagae 

Zeno [ſauricus, 25 | 

. Baſiliſcus, 20 

Fl. Armatus, both in the Eafft | 

Aﬀter the conſul/hip of Fl. Baſiliſcus, 25, and Fl. Armatus 

FI. Hillius (or Illus,) without a colleague 

Fl. Zeno Aug. 4*, without a colleague 

FI. Baſilius Junior, <vithout à colleague 

FI. Placidus, without a colleague 

FI. Severinus Junior 

FI. Trocondus 

Anicius Fauſtus, without a coReague 

Theodorus Amalus, ing of the Goths 

FI. Venantius Decius 

Q. Aurelius Symmachus, <vithout a colleague 

Cæcina Maurus Decius, in the Ve 

FI. Longinus | 

FI. Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, in the Naß cvitbout 
a collea 

Claudius Dinamius, in the Weſt 

FI. Sigidins 

Anicius Probinus, in the We 

Euſcbius Chronio 

Fl. Avienus Fauſtus Junior, in the I 

Fl. Longinus, 2? 

Fl. Olybrius Junior, in the Weſt, ævithout a colleagae 

Fl. Anaſtaſius Aug. 

Fl. Rufinus, or Rufus 

Euſebius Chronio, 2?, in the N 

Decius Albinus, in the Eaft . 

Turcius Rufus Apronianus Aſterius, in the N 

Fl. Præſidius, in the Eaft 

Fl. Viator 

Fl. Emilius, or Emilianus | 

Fl. Paullus, in the Eaft, without a colleague 

Fl. Anaſtaſius, 2, without a colleague 


8] Johannes Scytha, in the Eaft 
Decius Paullinus, in the Feſt 


Q4 CON. 
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See ven, tn CONSUL S. 12 
12511252 499 Fl. Joannes Gibbus, ix the . | RES; 1 
Fl. Aſclepius = _ * 
125212530 foo Fl. Patricius 3 
| Fl. Hypatius, both in the % | 1 12 
125311254 501] Fl. Pompeius, in the Eaſt | 11 
Rufius Magnus Fauſtus Avienus Senior | 
12541255 502 FI. Probus 12 
| Rufius Magnus Fauſtus Avienus Junior, is the Me | 
1255 1256 503] Fl. Dexicrates, in the FE _ | | 12 
| FI. Voluſianus, in the Hef . 5 12 
12561257 504| Fl. Cætheus, or 2 — in the Eat, without > 1; 
colleague | 12 
1257; 1258] 505 FI. 9 in. the Faft | 
FI. Manlius Theodorus, in the Wet 12 
12581259 506 Fl. Areobinda (or Areobindus) Aſparis Alas, in the Ea 12 
FI. Ennodius Meſſala, in the Neſt 12 
12591260 50% Fl. Anaſtaſius Aug. 35 12 
Venantius Decius, in the II 12 
12601261 508 Baſilius Venantius Decius 12 
Fl. Celer 12 
12611262 509] Importunus Decius Junior, Alber a colleague 12 
12621263 510 Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, in the Me 12 
FI. Eutharicus, in the Eaſt | 12 
12631264 511 Secundinus, in the Eaſt | 12 
| FI. Felix Gallus, in the N 12 
1264 1265 5120 Fl. Muſchianus, in the Eat 12 
—4 Fl. Paulus 13 
1265 1266513 Fl. Clementinus, in the Eat 13 
| Anicius Probus 13 
12661267 514M. Aurelius Caſſiodorus Senator, <vithout a colleague 13 
1267; 1268| 515 Fl. Anthemius, in the Eaff 13 
Fl. Florentius, or Florentinus, in the We eft | 13 
1268| 1269] 516] Fl. Petrus, in the Wet ewithaut a colleague © 13 
3269|1270| 517 Fl. Anaſtaſius Aug. 4 . 13 
Fl. Agapetus 13 
1270| 1271 | 518 Ft: Magnus, in the Eaſt 13 
FI. Florentius, or Florentinus, ix the 2 13 
127101272 519 Fl. Anicius Juſtinus Aug. | 13 
h Fl. Euthericus Amatus 13 
1272|12 20 Fl. Vitalianus, in the Ea | 13 
d 6 he FI. Rufticus of 13 
12731274 521 Fl. Anicius Juſtinianus | 13 
I FI. Valerius, in the We/ 13 
1274/1275 522 Q. Aurelius Anicius Symmachus 13 
Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, both in the Weſt 13 
12751276 523} Fl. Anicius Maximus, in the Meß without 4 4 13 
12761277 524 Fl. Anicius Juſtinus Aug, 25 13 
Fl. Opilio 2 13 
127711278} 525 Fl. Theodorus Philoxenus 13 
| FI, Anicius Probus Junior, in the Wet. 1 13 
| | | CON. 13 


1278 
1279 


1280 
1281 


1282 


1283 
1284 
1285 
1286 


1287 
1288 
1289 
1290 
1291 
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1294 
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1299 
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Anicius Olybrius Junior, in lle JV; without a collragur 

Vettius Agorius Baſilius en, in the Weſt without a 
colleague 

FI. Anicius Juſtinianus Aug. 2*, without a colleague. 

Cæcina Decius Baſilius unior, in the Tf awithout a 
colleague | 

Poſtumius Lampadius 

Fl. Oreſtes ECT Low” 

Annus I. poſt Conſulatum Lampadii & Oreftis 

Annus II. poſt Conſulatum Lampadii & Oreftis 

Fl. Anicius Juſtinianus Auguſt, 355 without a colleague 

Fl. Anicius Juſtinianus Aug. 4? 

Fl. Theodorus Paulinus, the laſt conſul of the W:ift 

Fl. Beliſarius, ſole conſul in the Ea 

Annus I. poſt Conſulatum Fl. Belifarii 

Annus II. poſt Conſulatum FI. * 


80 Fl. Johannes 


Fl. Appion Ægyptius 

Fl. Juſtinus Junior 

FI. Bafilius Junior 

Annus I. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus II. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus III. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus IV. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus V. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus VI. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 


8 Annus VII. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 


Annus VIII. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus IX. poſt Conſulatum Bafilii 
Annus X. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus XI. poſt Conſulatum Bafilii 
Annus XII. poſt Conſulatum Baſil 
Annus XIII. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus XIV. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 


6 Annus XV. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 


Annus XVI. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus XVII. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus XVIII. poſt Conſulatum Baſil 
Annus XIX. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus XX. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus XXI. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus XXII. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus XXIII. poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 
Annus XXIV, poſt Conſulatum Baſilii 


Fl. Juſtinus Junior Aug, 


Annus I. poſt Conſulatum Juſtini 


Annus II. pott Conſulatum Juſtini 


Annus III. poſt Con ſulatum juſtini 
Annus IV. poſt Conſulatum Juſtini 
Annus V. poſt Conſulatum Juſtini 


Annus VI. poſt Conſulatum Juſtini C O N- 
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580 
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Annus VII. poſt Conſulatum Juſtini 
Annus VIII. poſt Conſulatum Juſtini 
Annus IX. poſt Conſulatum Juſtini 
Annus X. poſt Conſulatum Juſtini 
Annus XI. poſt Conſulatum Juſtini 
Annus XII. poſt Conſulatum Juſtini 
Ti. Conſtantinus Aug. 
Annus J. Conſulatum Ti. Conſtantini 
Annus II. poſt Conſulatum Ti. Conſtantini 
Annus III. poſt Conſulatum Ti. Conſtantini 
Ti. Mauritius Aug. | 
Annus I. poſt Conſulatum Ti. Mauritii 
Annus II. poſt Conſulatum Ti. Mauritii 
Annus III. poſt Conſulatum Ti. Mauritii 
Annus IV. poſt Conſulatum Ti. Mauritii 
Annus V. poſt Conſulatum Ti. Mauritii 
Annus VI. poſt Conſulatum Ti. Mauritii 
Annus VII. poſt Conſulatum Ti. Mauritii 
Annus VIII. poſt Conſulatum Ti. Mauritii 
Ti. Mauritius Aug. 2 
1. Mauritius Aug. 3 
i. Mauritius Aug. 4 
Mauritius Aug. 5 
i. Mauritius Aug, 6 
. Mauritius Aug. 7 
. Mauritius Aug. 8 
Mauritius Aug. 9 
. Mauritius Aug. 10 
. Mauritius Aug. 11 
Ti. Mauritius Aug. 12 
Focas Aug. 
Annus I. poſt Conſulatum Focæ Aug. 


5 | Anaus II. poſt Conſulat. Foca: 


Annus III. poſt Conſulat. Focæ 
Annus IV. poſt Conſulat. Focæ 
Annus V. poſt Conſulat. Focæ 
Annus VI. poſt Conſulat. Focæ 
Annus VII. poſt Conſulat. Focæ 

Fl. Heraclius Aug. 

Annus I. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus II. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus III. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus IV. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus V. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus VI. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus VII. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus VIII. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus IX. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus X. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XI. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 


Annus XH. poſt Conſulatum Heracly 
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Though the conſuls are generally concluded with the 24th year after the cenſulſbip of 


Var, 
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1385 
1386 
1387 
1388 
1389 
1390 
1391 
1392 
1393 
1394 
1395 
1396 
1397 
1398 
1399 
1400 
1401 
1402 
1403 
1404 
1405 
1400 
1407 
1408 
1409 
1410 
1411 
1412 
1413 
I414 
1415 
1416 
1417 
1418 
1419 
1420 


1421 
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Annus XIII. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XIV. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XV. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XVI. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii - 
Annus XVII. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XVIII. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XIX. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XX. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XXI. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XXII. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XXIII. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XXIV. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XXV. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XXVI. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XXVII. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XXVIII. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Annus XXIX. poſt Confulatum Heraclii 
Annus XXX. poſt Conſulatum Heraclii 
Conſtans Aug. 

Annus I. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus II. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus III. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus IV. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus V. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus VI. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus VII. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus VIII. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus IX. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantia 
Annus X. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus XI. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus XII. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus XIII. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus XIV. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus XV. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus XVI. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus XVII. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantiz 
Annus XVIII. poſt Conſulatum Conſtants 
Annus XIX. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus XX. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 


3 Annus XXI. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 


Annus XXII. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus XXIII. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
Annus XXIV. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 


Annus XXV. poſt Conſulatum Couſtantis 


668 Annus XXVI. poſt Conſulatum Conſtantis 
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Baſilius, aubich anſwers to the 565th of the chriſtian æra; yet as ſome authors continue 
them unto the 26th year after the conſulſbip of Conſians, ⁊ue have folloxved them, that 
the Faſſi Conſulares might not be reckoned imperfed, 


A CHRO- 


Chriſt 
2900 


4 


| 


1896 


1399 


1249 


LEARNED MEN, 


From the DELUGE until the FIFTH CENTURY 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABL} 


O F 


after JESUS CHRIST. 


Before! LT ERMES, or Mercurius, Theut, Toth, or Athotis, a legiſlats, 


| KL prieſt and philoſopher, upon which account he was called Tri. 
megiſtus, i. e. Termaximus ; he is ſaid to have been more ancient than 
Moyſes. We have no works of his remaining except ſome fragment, 
the greateſt part of which are preſerved in the Stromata of St. Clement 
of Alexandria, who has given us the titles of 42 books, which are (ad 
to have been of his compoſing ; but the learned eſteem them as ſpurious 
The works which we have under his name: Poemander in 40. Gree u 
Latine, Burdigalæ 1574. —— tt in folio a Franc. Patricio, Venetiis 150; 
Ejus Aſclepius, fue verbum perfettum cum Apulei operibus. 

The Sibyls, they are ſaid to have lived before the time of Homer; al 
the writings which we have in their names are fictitious, and it may 
be made a queſtion, whether there ever were any ſuch Sibyls or Propbe. 
telles.—S:ibyllarum oracula, cura Servati Galli, in o Amſtelodami 1089 

Horus, or Orus, the Egyptian; he is ſaid to one of the ſons df 
Ofiris and Ifis, and by others a king of Egypt, who lived 1896 year 
before Chriſt. We have ſome Hieroglyphics, which are ſaid to be hi. 
Hori Apollonis Hieroglyphica in folio Lugduni 1626,— and in 4to Francefurti 
1678, poſt Pierii Valeriani Hieroghyphica. | 

Muſzus, an Athenian — and poet, he wrote ſeveral thing, 
none of which now remain, except his poem of Leander and Hero: 
he was poſterior to the elder Muſzus, See the Marbles, Epocha XIV. 

Orpheus of Bceotia, a poet and a-compoſer of muſic ; but the work: 
we have as his are not genuine. Theodoretus ſuppoſes him to have 
lived before the ſiege of Troy; he is even ſaid to have been one d 
the Argonauts, and the firſt of poets; but certainly poetry was mor: 


ancient. 


1215 


1209 


g * 


| Palamedes of Argos, a couſin of king Agamemnon, is ſaid to har 
invented the Greek letters; he was killed. at the ſiege of Troy. 
Darius Phrygius, a ſpurious hiſtorian of the ſiege of Troy. 


. 


1200 Dictys of Cretenſis, there is a ſpurious hiſtory of his of the ſiege o 


Troy, printed, with one on the ſame ſubject, by Darius Phrygius, in # 
Amſtæladami 1701, and in dvo, the ſame year, by Perizonius, | 


Bs Zoroalt, 


de 


74 


1 


gefore 
Chriſt 


1086 


1040 | ' 


944 


907 


760 


741 


| 
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Zoroaſter, a Perſian philoſopher, he is believed to be very ancient ; 
but the generality of writers are ſo divided about him, that it js not 
certain when he lived. We have followed Xantus as quoted by Pliny, 
lib. xxx. cap. 1. who, mentions one of that name, who was king of the 
Bactrians, in the time of Ninus, 2160 years before Chriſt ; and another 
in the reign of Xerxes. The works which we have in 'his nante are 
not his: Zoreaſtris Oracula venſibus exametris Grece i in 9 Paris 1595— 


[et cara Servati Gallæi in 4t0 Amſtelodami 1689. 


Sanchoniathon, of Berytus in Phœnice, — a y of Phœnice, 
of which we have now only ſome fragments, and dedi Lit to Abibal, 
ig of Tyre, and father of Hiram. 
anno, a Carthaginian, made a voyage round Africa. The different 


[accounts of him vary. very —4— ſome make him to have lived before 


the fiege of Troy, whilſt only 340 years before our Saviour 
Hannonis Periplus, Grace et Latine in 12mo. cum Stephani Byzantini 2 


| [nentis a Berkelio, Lugduni Batavor, 1674. im, inter Dr 
{e725 a Joanne Hudſono. Editos, tomo primo in 80, — 16998. 


Palæphatus, whom they pretend lived before Homer, he wrote five 
books, full of incredible things; we have only the firſt of idem 
Palapbatus de Incredibilibus in 8 vo. — 1671, et in 809. Amſte- 
adam 1678, ä c. -e, « Cornelio Tolljo in 12 


\ Amſtee lodans 1649. 
| Nl The TENTH CENTURY before CHRIST. 


Heſiod, a Greek poet ; the Arundel Marbles place bim about 30 
years before Homer; but others ſuppoſe them to have been cotempora- 
ries, and Heſiod to have been the younger; but I abide by the Mar- 
bles, Epocha XX VII. for this plain reaſon ; becauſe his poetry appears 
to be more ſunple, and leſs figurative than that of Homer, conſequent- 
ly Hefiod was elder than him. Hefrolli Opera Grace et Latine, edente 
Job. Clerico in 800. Amſtelodams' 1701. 

Homer, the firſt of all the Epic poets, | and who even at this time 
is the model of all that is excellent: he lived according to the Marbles, 
Epocha XXVII. go7 years before Chriſt : Homeri Opera, ſive Ilias et 
Odyſ/ea, in folio, Aula 1488, /itteris qaattratis. Hie Ilias, in 
8v0 afud Turnebium 1 5 54: — — Ejuſdem erw in poetis Greeis NY 


_ [Stephant in folio 1566. 


The r CHRIST. 


Arctinus of Miletus, a Greek poet, lived 400 years after the deſtruc- 
tion of Troy; he is ſaid, but tis very improbable, to have been a diſ- 
ciple of Homer. 


The EIGHTH CENTURY before CHRIST. 


Cinzthon of Lacedzmon, a Greek poet, wrote Telogonia, or the 
— of Telogonus the ſon of Ulyſſes by Circe, he lived in the 5th 
olympiad. 

Eumelus of Corinth, a Greek poet, wrote a poem upon bees; he 
lived in the 4th year of the gth olympiad. 


Archilocus, 
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Beſore 


Chirſt 


720| 


715 
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600 


596 


595 


594 


| Meſlenians. 
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1 Archilochus, a poet of the iſland of Paros ; he lived in the 15th ohn. 


piad. 


Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king of the Romans, _—_— himſel 
greatly to the ſtudy of — ; 


1 
yrtæus, an clegine poet, lived in the 25th olympiad ; he was 
pointed general of the hacodamonians, Antes the war againſt x 


Aleman of Lacedzmon, a lyric ic poet, lived. in the zoth oymp j 


ſin the reign of Ardys king of Ly: dia. 


Alcmæon, a Greek lyric poet, lived | in the n 3 \ 
Piſander, a Greek poet, | lved in the 33d olympiad, and wrote a poem 


on Hercules. 


4 . Therpander, a poet and-muſician,. was born at Leſbos ;; and is ſaid 


to have been nes with Lycurgus. See the Marbles, Epoche 
XXXII. 

8 of Methymna, a lyric poet. fourithed 3 in the zoth ohn. 
1 

F Periander of Corinth, a tyrant of that country, was reckoned one of 

the ſeven wiſemen. He was born in the 4th year of the 29th olyn- 

piad, and died in the 4th year of the 49th. 

Draco, an Athenian poet and legiſlator, publiſhed his laws in the 
firſt year of the w7 olympiad. He is reported to have compoſed 300 
moral verſes. 

Steſichorus, a lyric poet, flouriſhed in the 49th olympiad, and lived 
to the 1ſt year of the 55th. 

Alcæus, a lyric poet, was eee in the iſland of Leſte 
he lived in the 44th olympiad. 

Sappho, the —— ELeſbian, lived in the time of A we 
have only a few of her poems printed with thoſe of Anacreon. See the 


| | Marbles, Epocha XXXIV. 


Bothon, an Athenian philoſopher, and maſter of Xenophon, lived in 
the 45th olympiad. 

Pittacus of Mitylene, a poet and opher ; and one of the ſeven 
wiſemen, died the third year of t $26 olympiad. He was the 
maſter of Pherecides, and attained to the ſovereign power in his ov 
country. 

Thales, the philoſopher, was born in the zd year of the 35th olyn- 
piad, and died the 1| year of the 52d. 


The SIXTH CENTURY before CHRIST. 


Epimenedes of Crete, a philoſopher, who came to Athens to make an 
expiation for the murder of Cylon ; he compoſed verſes in a kind of 
metre peculiar to exorciſms. He died in the 4th olympiad. 

Solon, one of the ſeven wifemen and legiflator of Athens, lived in 
the 46th olympiad ; we have only ſome fragments remaining of his laws: 
he alſo was the author of ſome poems. 


Mimnermus of Colophon or Smyrna, compoſed elegiac poems, ſome 


love verſes which are highly eſteemed, and alſo ſome — againſt Solon. 
which are now extant, 


Anacharlis 
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Anacharſis, a philoſopher, the brother of a king of Scythia, and a 
— 3 of Solon, came to Athens the year of the 47th 
olympiad. | 
Myon of Lacedæmon, who according to ſome authors was one of 
the . ſeven wiſemen, was a very extraordinary perſon, and excluded 
n he died in the time of Anacharſis, who 
had ſeen him. 


2 Eſop of Phrygia, a province in Aſia, lived in the 38th olympiad, and 


wrote fables which are full of morals. 

Bias of Priene, one of the ſeven wiſemen; we have of his remaining 
ſome Ionic verſes: he was cotemporary with the kings Amaſis, Haly- 
attes, and Crœſus. 1 | . | 
Xenophon of Colophon, a philoſopher, flouriſhed in the 5oth olympiad, 
and lived above 100 years. - | 

Pherecydes, of the iſland of Syros. There are ſuppoſed to have been 
two of- that name, the one maſter of Thales, and the other of Pythago- 
ras : the latter lived at the goth olympiad. | a 
Cleobulus of Lindi, one of the ſeven wiſemen, made himſelf tyrant 
of his own country: he was cotemporary with Solon, and died in the 
7oth olympiad. 

Suſario of Megars, preſented the firſt comedies at Athens. See the 
Marbles, Epocha XXXVII. 

Hipponax of Epheſus, a lyric lived in the 6th olympiad. 

Cherſia of Orchomenos, was the author of ſome verſes, and lived in 
the time of the ancient ſages. | 

Steſichorus, a Sicilian poet, was born in the 437th olympiad, and died 
in the 56th : we have only ſome fragments of his poems. 

Anaximander of Miletus, philoſopher and poet, and a diſciple of 
Thales, flouriſhed in the g zd olympiad, and died at the age of 64 years, 
at the end of the ſame olympiad, | 

Confucius was born, the famous Chineſe philoſopher, according to 
father Martini. 

Ariſtæus, of Prœconneſus, a poet and hiſtorian, lived in the times of 
Crœſus and Cyrus. * 

Theognis of Megara, a moral poet, lived in the 58th olympiad. 
I Opera inter poetas G ræcos Henrici Stephani in folio, 1 = 

Phocylides of Miletus, a moral poet, cotemporary with Theognis ; 
we have only a few fragnients of his works. | 

Orpheus of Croton, a Greek poet, the ſuppoſed author of a poem 
on the Argonautic expedition; he was a friend of Piſiſtratas the tyrant 


of Athens. 


Bion of Prœconneſus, a philoſopher, cotemporary with Pherecydes ; 
though others, but with great improbability, ſay he was a diſciple of 
Theophraſtus : it may be that there were two of the ſame name. 

Anaximenes of Miletus, a philoſopher and diſciple of Anaximander, 
lived in the 58th olympiad. 

Chilo of Lacedzmon, one of the ſeven wiſemen, and a cotemporary 
of Periander, tyrant of Corinth, was born in the 5 5th olympiad. 

Onomacritus, an Athenian, who compoſed verſes ; he lived in the 
both olympiad, in the time of Piſiſtratus. 

Theſpis, the firſt who preſented tragedies at Athens; he began with 


the tragedy of Alcetis. Sck the Marbles, Epocha XLI. 
Anacrcon, 
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Before Anacreon was born in Tonia, a lyric poet, lived in the Gad olym; 
Cuiſt |pjad ; he died at 85 years of age. ius Opera a N a Barws in be, 


© ww 
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Cantabrigiæ 1705. 
Charilles, an Athenian, a tragie poet, lived in the 634 ol id. 
Pythagoras of Samos, a city in one of the iſlands of the Auch pela. 
go, was born in the 5 zd olympiad, and was chief of a numeross 2. 


|we have maxims of his called, The Golden Verſes. 


Theano, the wife of Pythagoras, who applied herſelf 10 che tuch 
of philoſophy and poetry, in the 64th. o mpiad. 

Seylax, a Greek geographer, in the time of Darius Hibape—-5. 
Periphus 8v0o, Oxonie 1698. 

Dionyſius of Miletus, an hidtorian, lived i in the 65th olympiad; we 


have nothing remaining of his works. 


Diogenes, born in the iſland of Crete, a philoſopher and ac of 


| Anaximenes.- 


Melanipides, a rragie poet, lived, in the 65th olympiad; we hare 


none of his poems remaining. 


Phrynicus, the Athenian, a wage poet and diſciple el Thehp 


| [lived in the 67th olympiad. 


Cynetheus of Chio, was the firſt who collected Homer's poems and 
publicly repeated them: he lived in the 69th olympiad. 
Laſus, a Greek poet, lived in the 7 pia but we have no 
remains of his works. 
Pratinas, a tragic poet, lived in che 7oth olymapiad ; none of his 


works have reached us. 


The FIFTH CENTURY or CHRIST. 


Pindarus, a Irvic pers was born at Thebes in the firſt year of th 
65th olympiad, and died aged upwards of 90 years, in the 3d year df 


the 88th olympiad.—Fjus Opera in folio, Oxomi 1697. 


Magnes of Athens, a poet, wrote comedies, and lived in the 71 

olympiad. 

Cleobulina of Lindi, daughter of Cleobulus, one of che ſeven vil 
men, a poeteſs, who lived towards the 72d-olympiad. | 

„„ a celebrated lyric poeteſs of Thebes in the time of 3 

ſne had a daughter named Cleobulina, who was alſo a 

8 — the Elder, a poet, flouriſhed now. Sce the Marbles, Beal 
XLVIII. 

Clionides of Athens, a poet and writer of comedies, lived abott the 

-3d olympiad. 

Aichylus of Athens, a tragic poet, was born in the 63d rk, 
525 years before Chriſt ; he obtained the poetic prize in the zd year of 
the 73d olympiad, and died the 2d year of the 78th olympiad, 467 
years before Chriſt. jus Opera a Thoma Stanley in folio, Londin 
1663. 

Hoſtanes, or Oſtanes, a Petſian philoſopher, lived in the time 0 
Xerxes, who brought him into Greece. He is ſaid to have been the 
author of ſome works, none of which we have; he was the maſter of 
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Achæus, a comic poet, lived in the 74th oly mpiad. 


Democritus. 


Cherils! 
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| Cherilus of Samos, a poet, compoſed ſome verſes on a victory of the 


Athenians over Xerxes, he lived in the 75th olympiad. 
| Simonides of Cæa, fon of Leoprepis, and grandſon of Simonides, a 
poet, died in the 78th olympiad. | 


476] - Panyaſis, a famous who lived in the 78th olympiad. 


474 


413 


479 


469] 


Timoerzoh of Rhodes, a poet and a writer of comedies, who in ſome 
of his writings attacked Themiſtocles and Simonides ; he lived in the 


[-oth olympiad. 


|  Empedocles of Agrigentum, in Sicily, a Pythagorean philoſopher, he 
wrote his ohiloſophy * He lived in hs ork © och olym- 
piad. To him is attributed an explanation of the ſphere, publiſhed by 
grins, Bibl. 2 II. cap. 12. e | 
80 es, a very famous tragic „obtain ic prize at 
Wen See the Marbles, Epocks IW. He died in the ol ons of the 
93d olympiad, aged 91 years. jus Tragædiæ in 4to, Geneve 1603, et 
in 8 vo, Cantabrigiæ 1662. 

Herodotus of Halicarnaſſus, a city in Caria, an hiſtoriographer, lived 
in the zd year of the 83d olympiad. He lived 42 years, and died 
about the beginning of the Peloponneſian war. E/us Hiftoria a Thoma 
Galæo, in fol. Lugduni Batavorum 1715. | 

| Melifſus of Samos, a philoſopher, a diſciple of Parmenides, and Zeno's 
maſter. NEL, 5. 
Zeno of Elæa, a philoſopher, a diſciple of Parmenides and Meliſſus, 
and maſter of Leucippus and Pericles, flouriſhed in the 79th olympiad. 
Anaxagoras of Clazomene, a philoſopher, and a diſciple of Anaxi- 
menes ; he was born the firſt year of the 7oth olympiad, and is ſuppoſed 
to have lived till the 8oth. | 

Lyſias, a famous orator and friend of Socrates, was born at Athens 
the ſecond year of the 8oth olympiad, and lived to be 76 or 80 years of 


age: he pleaded ſeveral cauſes —-Ejus Orationes cum Oratoribus Gr. 


Aldi, fol. 15 13, et Henrici Stephani, fol.-1575. 


464] Cratinus, a Greek poet and a writer of antient comedy, lived in the 


81ſt olympiad. | | 
Plato, a poet, and author of zo comedies, lived in the 8 iſt olympiad. 
Ariſtarchus of Tegea, a tragic poet, flouriſhed at the latter end o 
the 81ſt olympiad, and lived to be 100 years old. - 
Bacchilides of Cza, a lyric poet, a nephew of Simonides, flouriſhed 
in the 82d olympiad. ſy 
Praxilla of Sicyon, a lyric poeteſs, lived in the 82d olympiad. 
Crates, a comic poet, mentioned by Ariſtotle in his poem, lived in 
the 82d olympiad. | 
Ion of Chios, a tragic poet, lived about the 82d olympiad, and died 
at the end of the 89th. 
Zſchylus, a poet, died in Sicily. See the Marbles, Epocha LVIII. 
Democritus, a philoſopher of Abdera, a diſciple of Oſtanes the Per- 
fian, and of the Egyptians ; he is ſaid to have died at the age of 
2 years, in the 94th olympiad. There are ſome works aſcribed to 


Andocides, an Athenian orator, was born the 1 year of the 78th 
olympiad, and lived till the 9th. Zjus Orationes @ Guil. Cantero, 


in. fol. Baſile 1566. 
K. R Gorgias, 
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Gorgias, a Sicilian orator, a diſciple of Empedocles, and maſter of 
Ifocrates, lived in the 84th olympiad, and died at the age of 108 
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Chriſt 
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„ 


450 


years.—Fjus Orationes in Oratoribus Aldi 15 13, et Henr. Stephant 1575. 
Leucippus, a famous philoſopher of Elea, or Miletus, and a diſciple 

of Zeno. | | 
Teleſilla of Argos, a poeteſs, famous for her courage, lived in the 


82d olympiad. 
451 


Thucydides, a famous Greek hiſtorian, was born the ſecond year of 
the 77th olympiad, and lived upwards of 70 years. Ejus Hiſtoria 
Gr. Lat. a Jeaune Hudſomo in folio, Oxonii 1696, —et Amſl. 1731. 

Hermippus, a comic poet, lived in the 84th olympiad, in the time 
of Pericles, whom he oppoſed. | | 

Epicharmus of Sicily, a cotemporary of Empedocles, and a diſciple of 
Pythagoras, wrote philoſophical poems. He lived in the 84th olympiad, 

Archelaus, a diſciple of Anaxagoras, the firſt who brought natural 
philoſophy from Ionia to Athens, about the 84th olympiad. 

Euripides obtained the poetic prize at Athens. See the Marblu, 
0», 0000 1 oe ee eee 265; 

Meto, a famous aſtronomer, lived in the 85th olympiad, and is ſup. 
poſed to have died the 4th year of the giſt olympiad. | 

Empedocles, a tragic poct, grandſon of Empedocles, and a Pythagorean 


philoſopher. 


Teleclides of Athens, a comic poet, lived in the 85th olympiad, 
Ifocrates, a famous Athenian orator, was born the iſt year of the 86th 
olympiad, lived 89 years, and died the third year of the 110th olympiad. 
Fs Opera Gr. Latino, cura Henrici, folio 1594, —et Pauli Stephani 
1604. | Io 
Parmenides, a diſciple of Xenophon; compoſed philoſophical poems, 
and lived in the 86th olympiad. 


Nicomachus, a tragic poet of Athens, lived in the time of Euripide, 


in the 37th olympiad. 


Ariſtomenes, an Athenian poet, and a writer of ancient comedy, lived 
in the 97th olympiad. ; 
Theognis, a comic poet of little eſteem, in the 87th olympiad. 
Philocles, a comic poet, a fon of the ſiſter of Euripides, in the 88th 


'olympiad. 


Cephiſidorus, an Athenian tragic poet, in the 88th olympiad. 
Diocles, an Athenian poet and writer of ancient comedy, in the $8th 


olympiad. 
Eupolis, a comic poet, and imitator of Cratinus, in the 88th olyms 
piad. * 
P hilyllius, a poet and writer of ancient comedy, in the 88th olym- 
piad. ; hp | | 
Sannyrio, a poet, and 
piad. | 
Philonides, an Athenian poet, and a writer of ancient comedy, in the 
89th olympiad. | | 
Nicochares, the ſon of Philonides, a comic poet, in the 89th olympiad. 
Socrates, a famous philoſopher, the maſter of Plato and Xenophon, 
was born in the third year of the 77th olympiad, and died the firſt year 
of the 95th, aged 70 years, He taught many illuſtrious ſcholars. There 


are many letters aſcribed to him, which we have from Leon _— 
te, 


a writer of ancient comedy, in the 88th olym- 


hd des and Democritüs. 


* * 


. Heraclites, an Ephefian philoſopher, and cotemporary with Parmeni- 


uripides, a tragic poet, of Salamis, a ſmall iſland near Athens, was 
born about the 74 olympiad, 480 years or more before the birth of 


Chriſt, and died the third year of the 93d olympiad, at the age of 70 
ſor 5 years,—Ejus tragediæ a Foſhua Barnes in fol. Cantab. 1694. 


Agathon, a tragic poet of ſome eſteem, in the goth olympiad. 
Hiphocrates of the iſland of Cos, the father 2 was born 

the iſt year of the goth olympiad, and died at 85 years of age. Some 

ſome ſay he lived till the rogth olympiad.— Ejus opera Græco- Latina, 

a Fogſio, in Yol. Francofurti 1595, in ofavo, a Job. Antonid. Vander Lin: 

den, duni, Batawor. 1665, 2 vol. i 

Polybus, ſon-in-law and ſcholar of Hippocrates. We have ſome 

ſmall tracts of his. | 

Archippus, a poet and a writer of ancient comedy, was born at Athens; 


he lived in the 91ſt olympiad. 


Dinolochus, a Sicilian comic poet, in the 92d olympiad. 
Antiphon, a famous Athenian rhetorician, flouriſhed in the gad 


jolympiad, in the ſecond year of which he was condemned to die.— 


Ejus Orationes in Rhetoribus antiquis Aldi, fol. 15 13, —et Henrici Stephani, 


fol. 1575. 


Simmias a philoſopher of Thebes, and a friend of Socrates. - 
Sophocles, a Greek poet, died aged g1 years. See the Marbles, Epo- 
cha LXIII. 

e a poet and writer of inferior comedy, lived in the 93d 


ymp 
Critias one of the zo tyrants of Athens, and an elegiac poet, lived 
in the 94th olympiad. 
Neſas, or Neſſus of Chios, a ſcholar of Democritus. 
Teleſtes, a dithyrambic poet, flouriſhed at Athens, and gained there 
the poetic. prize. See the Marbles, Epocha LXLIV. _ 
jonyſius, tyrant of Sicily, who thought himſelf capable of writing 
comedies and tragedies. He lived in the 94th olympiad. 
Demociitus died in the 1ſt year of the 94th olympiad. | 
Plato, a ſcholar of Soerates, was born the third year of the 87th 
olympiad. He quitted the ſtudy of the other ſciences for that of phi- 
loſophy ; went feveral voyages, and died the firſt year of the 108th 
olympiad,—Ejus Opera Græco- Latin ab Henrico Stephano, in fol. 1578, 
vol, | | | 
; Protagoras of Abdera, a domeſtic and ſcholar of Democritus, flou- 
riſhed in the 74th olympiad. | 
Prodicus, a philoſopher, and a ſcholar of Protagoras. 


The FOURTH CENTURY befors CHRIST. 


Ariſtippus of Cyrene in Africa, a philoſopher and a ſcholar of Socra + 
tes, became the head of a ſect; he was cotemporary with Dionyſius, 
the tyrant of Sicily. 

Hippias of Elea, a philoſopher, a ſcholar of Hegefidemus, and cotem- 
porary with Protagoras. by 
Ifzxus the orator, a ſcholar of Iſocrates, and maſter of Demoſthene;, 


i the 93th olympiad. Ejus orationes in oratoribus Aldi et H. Stephani. 


Ariſtophanes, 
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Before Ariſtophanes, a very excellent comic poet, in the 9yth blympiad. 
chr ius Commiey editæ a: Ludolpho Kuſtero, in fol. Al. F 5 10. a | 

396 | Cebes of Thebes, a ſcholar of Socrates ; we have a moral work of 

395 | his called, the Table of Cebes— Cebetis Tabula Gr. et Latine a Facoby 

| Gronowio in 890, Anfielodami 1689. RES. 

394) Antifthenes, an Athenian philoſopher, a ſcholar of Socrates, and chief 
of the Cynic ſect; we have two of his declamations.— Cum Grecis Org. 
| tionibus Ald, fol. 1 513, et Hen. Stephani in fol. 1575. | 
393 Eſchines, an Athenian philoſopher, a ſcholar of Socrates; we have 
ſome dialogues of his. —Ejus Dialigi, editi a Foan-Clerico in $0 Amſtzh- 


dam 1711. | 6 N 

392 Simon of Athens; he was a currier by trade, a philoſopher, and a 
j ſcholar of Socrates, | . 

39011 Phado of Elea, chief. of a ſect of philoſophers, and a ſcholar of 
Socrates. n 

3900 Euclides of Megara, not the geometrician, but a philoſopher, and a 

. tHcholarof Socrates. 7 

389| Crito, a philoſopher of Athens, and a ſcholar of Socrates. 

388 Phædrus, a philoſopher, and a friend of Plato, under whoſe name 


Plato publiſhed a dialogue of his, intituled Phædrus. 
386| Clauco, a philoſopher, and brother to Plato. | 
385 | Philolaus of Croton, a Pythagorean philoſopher, who held that the 
earth moved round the ſun. He was cotemporary with Plato, 
382] Philoxenus, a dithyrambic poet, died aged 60 years. See the Marble, 
- |] Epocha LXVII. A | 
381 | Archytas of Tarentum, a famous Pythagorean philoſopher, and one 
who ſtudied mechanics. He lived in the time of Plato. 
380 Phileterus of Athens, a comic poet; ſon of Ariſtophanes the poet. 
379 — of Sinope, a comic poet, who lived till the 1 10th olym- 
377 : Anaxandrides, a comic poet, flouriſhed at Athens, where he obtained 
the poetic prize. See the Marbles, Epocha LXVIII. 
376] Pyrrho, a philoſopher, the firſt founder of the ſceptics, who, from 
him, are called Pyrrhonii. | | 423 | 
375| Araros, a comic poet of Athens, the ſon of the poet Ariſtophanes, 
| lived in the 1011 olympiad. 1 5 
374] Eubulus, a comic poet of Athens, lived in the 1 01ſt olympiad. 
373] Aſtydamus, a comic poet, flouriſhed at Athens, and there gained the 
| poetic prize. See the Marbles, Epocha LXIX. | 
372] Apharæus, a tragic poet of Athens, who flouriſhed from the 102d 
olympiad till the i ogth. | 
370| Steſichorus, a poet of Athens, who obtained there the poetic prize, 
See the Marbles, Epocha LXXI. | 
368] Eudoxus, a famous geometrician, a ſcholar, of Archytas of Taren- 
tum, and of Plato, lived in the 103d olympiad. 
367 | Theopompus, a great hiſtorian of the iſland of Chios, in the time of 
Philip the father of Alexander the Great, who lived about the 103d 
| Aympiad. We have only ſome fragments of his hiſtory, 
357 Timotheus, a Greek poet, who Ned at the age of go years. See the 
Marbles, Epocha LXXIV. ; 
352] Lycurgus, an orator of Athens, and ſcholar of Plato ius Ora: 
Lanes in Oratoribus Aldi, et H. Stephan. a 
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Ariſtotle of Stagira in Macedonia, was born the iſt of the 
i | olympiad, a ſcholar of Plato, and a very great philo , and chief 
of the Peripatetics : he died at the age of 63 years, the 3d year of the 
114th olympiad —£jas Opera Græce ab Aldo, in fol. Venetiis 1498, 4 vol. 
A ſcarce edition. —Eadem a Frederico Sylburgio in 40, Francefurti 1 567, 
5 vol.—Eadem Gr. Lat. in fol. Paris 1619 and 1629, 2 vol. 

Speuſippus of Athens, a nephew of Plato, whom he ſucceeded in his 
{ſchool the 15th year of the 108th olympiad. 
| Menander, one of the moſt famous comic poets of antiquity, lived 
in the 108th olympiad.—Zjus fragmenta a Jaan. Clerico in $00, Amflaleda- 


mi 1709. | 

| Apollodorus, a comic poet, was born at Gela in Sicily, and lived in 
the time of *Menander. . 

Philemon the Elder, a comic poet ; he was cotemporary with Me- 
nander, and lived above 100 years Ejus fragmenta cum Menandro, 
a Joan. Clerico in 800, Amflelodami 1709. 

Diogenes of Sinope, a comic philoſopher, and a ſcholar of Antiſthenes, 
lived in the 109th olympiad, and died in the 1 14th, aged go years. 

Epicurus, a philoſopher, and a founder of the Epicurean ſect, was 
born at Gargettium in Attica. He was ſome time a ſcholar of 
| Democritus ; he died the ſecond year of the 172d olympiad, aged 

72 years, 

Kenophon, a famous philoſopher and hiſtorian, a ſcholar of Socrates, 
was born the 1ſt year of the 105th olympiad, and lived to be go years 
| 01d. —Ejus Opera Græce-Lat. in fol. Paris 1625, et in 4, Oxonii 1727, 
Cay > 5. va | 
Cteſias of Cnidus, lived in the time of Xenophon. He was a pri- 
ſoner in Perſia, and there wrote a hiſtory, of which we have ſome 
| prvunſecy 
336] Calippus, a famous aſtronomer, who lived in the 112th olympiad. 
335 Neophon, or Neophron, a 1 poet, and a friend of Calliſthenes, 
both whom Alexander put to dea 
334] Eſchines, an Athenian orator and ſcholar of Iſocrates, lived in the 
112th olympiad.Ejus Orationes inter Oratores Aldi & H. Stephani. 
333]. Heraclides of Pontus wrote ſeveral tragedies and parts of hiſtory, 
' [and was a diſciple both of Plato and Ariſtotle. 
33z| Oneficritus, a philoſopher and ſcholar of Diogenes, lived in the time 
of Alexander, to whom he was ſerviceable in his Perſian war, 
331| Ariſtophon, a comic poet, about the time of Alexander the Great. 
330] Poſidippus of Caſſandria in Macedonia, a comic poet, who appeared 
in the 3d year after the death of Menander. 

329 1 pe a comic poet, lived in the time of Alexander the 
reat, 


328 Crates of Thebes, a ſcholar of Diogenes the Cynic, lived in the 


113th olympiad, Hipparchia the wife of Crates, applied herſelf to 
the ſtudy of the Cynic philoſophy, a trade not at all fit for a yiſe 
woman. * 
327] Calliſthenes, a philoſopher, a nzphew and ſcholar of Ariſtot!e, whom 
Alexander the Great cruelly put to death, _ 

326 Charilaus of Lycris, a tragic poet, who listed in che 115th olym- 


piad, 


306 


304 
30 
goo 
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Demoſthenes, a famous Athenian orator, was born the ſecond year 
of the 10 1ſt olympiad, and killed himſelf at the age of 62 years.——Fju, 


| Opera Gr. Lat. fol. Francefurti 1604. | 
Pherecrates, an Athenian poet, a writer of antient hiſtory, quoted by 
Plato, who lived in the time of Alexander the Great, olympiad 1 1 2th, 
Theophraſtus, a philoſopher and a ſcholar of Ariſtotle, was born i in 
the iſland of Leſbos, the third year of the 114th olympiad, and died in 
| the 123d olympiad.—Ejus Opera ab Aldo, in fol. Venetiis 1498. 
Sopater of Paphos, a comic poet, who lived in the time of Alexan. 
der, and of the two Ptolemies, who ſucceeded him. 
 Hyperides, an orator, and @ ſcholar of Plato and Ifocrates; died 
about the 114th olympiad. Ejus Orationes inten Oratores Aldi et H, 


Stephani. 
Carneades of Cyrene, chief of the third academy, died the 4th year 


of the_12oth olympiad, aged 85 or 90 years. 
Simmias of Rhodes, a lyric poet, lived in the time of Ptolemy Lagus, 


— Ejus Opera cum Theocriti Operibus, editionis Criſpini 1 584 in 16. 
Machon of Sicyon, a comic poet, who lived in the time of Ptolemy 


| Evergetes in Alexandria. 


Carchidamus, a comic or tragic poet, who appeared at Athens the 1| 


year of the 115th olympiad. 
Dimarchus of Corinth, an orator, and a ſcholar of Theophraſtus, wa 


born the 4th year of the 104th olympiad, and died, aged 70 years.— 
Ejus orationes inter oratores Aldi, et H. Stephani. 

Xenocrates, a ſcholar of Plato, ſucceeded Speuſippus in his ſchool, 
the ſecond year of the 110th olympiad ; and died the 3d year of the 
116th olympiad. 

Stilpon, a philoſopher of Megara, and a ſcholar of Euclides of Me- 
gara, and maſter of Zeno of Cittus, lived about the 1 2oth olympiad. 

Polemon of Athens, a platonic philoſopher, and a ſcholar of Xeno- 
crates, whom he ſucceeded in his ſchool the third year of the 116th 


olympiad. 
Phillippides, a comic poet of Athens, flouriſhed in the 110th and 


118th olympiad. 
Zcno of Cittius, in the iſland of C rus, a philoſopher and ſcholar 


of Crates, who quitting the Cynic philoſophy, became chief of the 
Stoics. 


Clotomachus of Carthage, a philoſopher and a ſcholar of Carneades, 


and ſucceſlor in his ſchool. 
Arceſilas, a famous platonic, and founder of the ſecond, or middle 


academy, lived in the 120th olympiad. 
Megaſthenes lived in the time of Seleucus Nicator, and wrote a ht 


ſtory of the Indies, of which we now know very little. 
| Crates of Athens, a philoſopher and a ſcholar of Polemon, whom he 


ſucceeded in his ſchool. 
Plato the Younger, a comic poet, who lived in the 120th * 


plag. 


The 
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Jus * f | | 
294) Menedemus, a philoſopher, who lived in the reign of king Deme- 


by trius. 

th, 290] Timeus, who lived in the reigns of Ptolemy Lagus and Philadelphus, 

in wrote ſome treatiſes of hiſtory, of which we have now only ſome ſlight 

in knowledge. 

288 Euclides, a famous geometrician, who lived in the 123d olympiad. 

in- —— Blementa Geometriz, a Chrijlophoro Clavio, in fol. Coleniæ 1591. 

et in 800, Londini 1659 ct 1678. 

ed 284' Beroſus of Babylon wrote a hiſtory of the Chaldeans, a few frag- 

H. ments of which have been preſerved by Euſebius of Cxſarea; thoſe 
which we have from Nannius of Viterbo, a dominican friar, are ſpurious, 

ar | This work has formerly deceived many of the learned. 


280 Straton of Lampſacus, 2 and a ſcholar of Theophraſtus, 
Us, whom he ſucceeded in his ſchool; he lived in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. | | 
ny Ariſto of Chios, a ſtoic philo'oſopher, and a ſcholar of Zeno of 
Cittium, lived in the 125th olympiad. 
iſ 279; Potamon of Alexandna, a philoſopher, who lived in the time cf 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. | | 
as 278 Aratus, of Soloe in Cilicia, a ſtoic philoſopher, and a ſcholar of Zeno 
— 0 Cittium, lived in the 125th olympiad. yu Phenomena Gree, Lat. 


ab Hug. Grotio, in 4, Lugdum Bat. 1600. 
274 Pronomus of 'Thebes, a tragic or comic poet, flouriſhed the 2d year 
of the 127th olympiad. 
273 Lycon, a peripatetic philoſopher, lived in the 1 27th olympiad. 
272] Manethon, an Egyptian by birth, and a prieſt, lived in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus ; he wrote a ſacred hiſtory of Egypt, ſome account 
of which has been preſerved by Joſephus. _ 
269 Fabius Piftor, wha was a conſul in the year of Rome 485, the moſt 
antient hiſtorian of that republic; we have but a few fragments of his 
works. 
264 Ariſtarchus of Samos, a famous aſtronomer, lived in the 129th olym- 
piad.—— Ejus opera Gr. Lat. in 800, Oxon. 1688, et tome 30, Operas: 
Walliſii fol. Oxonice 1699. f 
259 Cleanthes of Aſſis, a city in Lycia, a ſtoic phifoſopker, and a ſcho 
lar of Zeno of Cittium, and his ſucceſſor, and matter of Chry ſippus. 
He lived in the 130th olympiad. | 
255 | Eratoſthenes of Cyrene, was born in the 126th olympial; he num 
bered the ſtars ——Grece et Lat, in Uranologio Dionyſ. Petavii, fol. Paris 
1630.—et in folio Amſtæladami 1703. | 
Antigonus Cariſtius, a learned man, who lived in the time of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus.—Hiforia de mirabilibus, in 4to, Ludg. Bat. 161 9: | 
253 Lycophron of Calchis, a mean tragic poet, lived in the time of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus. — Ejus Caſſandra a Fohan. Pottero, in folio, Oxonice 
1702, | | 
252 Theocritus, of Syracuſe, or the iſland of Cos, a lyric poet, lived in 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, towards the 130th ol /mpiad. —Fjus 
e opera in 8 v, Oxonii 1699. 
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Nzvius, who wrote ſeveral tragedies, and is reckoned one of the ful 


Roman hiſtorians, He wrote in verſe, and died in the 550th. year of 


Rome, 
Arceſilaus of Pitane, a philoſopher, and chief of the ſecond or middle 


ſacademy. He is ſaid to have been born in the 24th olympiad. 


245 


444 
243 
240 


212 


209 


208 


200 


184 
180 


179 


172 


160 


157 
156 
155 
153 
152 


——— 


| 


have, but it is not compleat.—Ejus 


Lacydes of Cyrene, a platonic philoſdpher, the ſucceſſor of Arcef. 
laus, he died the 4th year of the 134th olympiad. 

Callimachus of Cyrene, a Greek poet, lived in the 1 33d olympiad, 
Eins opera a Theodoro Græwio in 8v0, Ultrajei 1697, 2 vol. 

Apollonius of Rhodes, a Greek poet; and a ſcholar of Callimachus, 
—Ejus Argonauticon in 8vo, Lugduni Bat. 1644. | 

Livius Andronicus, a Latin poet, and the firſt writer of comedies at 
Rome, the firſt year of the 135th olympiad. + 

Archimedes of Syracuſe, a famous mathematician, lived in the 142d 
olympiad. Ejus opera in fol. Paris 1615 et 1646. 

Quintus Ennius, a poet, hiſtorian and philoſopher, was born in Ca. 
labria, in the 4th year of the 134th olympiad, and died in the year of 
Rome 585. We have only ſome fragments of his. —Ejus fragmenta is 
40, Amft. 1707. | | 

Chryſippus, of Soloe in Cilicia, a philoſopher and a ſchalar of Cle. 
anthes, whom he ſucceeded ; he died at the age of 73 years, in the 
143d olympiad, 

lautus, a comic Latin poet, from whom we haye remaining 20 co- 
medies : he died in the 570th year of Rome, and in the firſt of the 1 49th 
olympiad.—Ejus Comædiæ a Frederico Taubmanno in 4to, Francefurti 1612, 
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Ariſtobulus, a Jewiſh peripatetic philoſopher, lived in the 194th 
olympiad, RD 

Bion of Smyrna, a lyric poet, lived in the 150th olympiad.— iu 
opera in 8 vo, Cantabrigie 1662 et 1661. | | 

Moſchus of Syracuſe, a lyric poet, lived in the time of Ptolemy 
Philometor,——Ejus opera cum Bione in 800, Cantabrig. 1652 et 1661. 

Terentius, a comic Latin poet, born at Carthage in the year 562 of 
Rome, and lived till the 155th olympiad. —— Ejus Comæd. ſex, cm 
Donati Commentariis ad uſum Delphini, in 4to—ldem in 4t0, Lugduni Batav. 
1726, 2 vol. ef cum Faerni notis in Ito, Londini 1724. 

M. Porcius Cato the Elder, or the Cenſor, died in the 604th year of 
Rome, aged upwards of go. He wrote on Agriculture. Eju 


| opera in 8w0, Heidelberg, Commelin. 1591,—et Francckere in d vo, 1620. 


Carneades of Cyrene, a philoſopher and founder of a new academy, 
died the 4th'year of the 162d olympiad, aged 85. | 

Critolaus, a peripatetic philoſopher, lived in the 156th alympiad ; at 
which time he went with an embaſſy from Athens to Rome. 
Callimachus the Younger, an heroic poet, who appeared in the.tume 
of Ptolemy Euerggetes. © | 

Pacuvius, a Latin tragic poet, who appeared in the third year of the 
156th olympiad, 1 1 

Polybius of Megapolis, was born the 4th year of the 143d olympiad, 
and of Rome 548. He wrote a hiſtory of his own times, which we 

Hiftoria in fol, Paris 1609, There 


45 alſo a good tranſlation of the ſame work in French, 


Lucilivs, 
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Lucilius, a Latin paet, was horn in the 15 3d olympiad, and died at 
cen the SD 46 YEATB. | e JSregmenta a 
143 Franciſco D RA, In 40, gdini G 1597. 
| Demetrius Phalereus, a governor af Athens, in honour of whom 
were erected 360 ſtatues, Lived in the, — of Ptolemy Soter, with 
whom he was conſtrained to retire. He cultivated = oſophy 
Frog hs had Jearned of Theophraſtys ; we have nothing of his but 

$ Rhetoric. | 

140] A Hodorus, a learned man of Ath lived in the 1 olym+ 
* 1 us Bibliatheca Gr. Lat. in EG 1661 5or FI 
a 2 Caxthoginian ghilglopher, and a cher of Cax- 
nea 


at 
139] Nicander, a phyſician and a poet, Jived in.the 160th olyppipd.— 
2d * Ejus Theriaca et 3 . Paris Morel. 15 57. 


| 130 Panatius a philotapher of Rhades, and 4 friend of Tals and 
1888 and upped e baue been lived 
| ZEC a , to * a tra 

it 9 above a century before Chriſt kin de poet 
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92] Scymnus.of Chios, a geographer and poet, lived in the 1724 olym- 
0- Plad.——Tom. II. geographorum in 840. Oxanii 1703. 
a goj Antiochus of Aſcalon, an — — philoſopher, who was fa- 
2. r 
72] Apollonius of Tyre, a ſtoic philo opher, lived i in the e of Ptole- 
my Auletes. 

70] Terentius Varro, was born at Narbon in Gaul, in the year of Rome, 
th 638, and lived to the year 72. Jiu opera de re Ruſtica in e, Am- 
6 fielodami 1583.4 lingua Latina in 8 u Ingolſtadii 1605. 
jar 69 Hortenſius, a famous orator, who diſputed for cloquence with Cicero, 
appeared in the 177th olympiad. 
* 64] Androlicus of Rhodes, a peripatetic - Philoſopher, and. cotemporary 
with Cicero. 
of 630 Aurelius Cotta, of Rome, was a famous academician philoſopher, 
Mm 
V 


-— ® 3 I» 
= 


and cotemporary with Cicero. 

62] Titus Pomponius Atticus, an able politician, and an epicurean philo« 
ſſopher, and cotemporary with Cicero. 

of bo] Cato Uticenſis was born at Rome, a ftoic philoſopher, and co- 
j*<mporary with Julius Czfar ; he killed himſelf at Utica in Africa, in 
Ithe year of Rome 708. 

V. 59] Catullus, a Latin poet, was born at Verona, in the year of Rome 
68, and died at r at about 30 years of age. . opera, in folio 
arg 1739, ander the title, Catullus reftitutus ef in 12m, Paris 


1743 


" $5] Lucretius, a Latin poet, and an epicurean W born in the 
year of Ron 659. He publiſhed his poem the third year of the 177th 
he olympiad, and killed himſelf at the age of 44. Ejus libri ſex de rerum 
Natura, a Sigi/munds Havercampio in 419, Lug uni Batav. 1 725 

55 Cic ero, an able philoſopher, a great orator, and at times a poet, 
| -:9uga but an indifferent one, was born in the year of Rome 648. He 
" {Souriſhed with great honour at Rome in 691; but the ingratitude of Au- 
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-  Beforeſguſtus, and the fury of M. Antony, were the cauſes of his death, in the 
Ohriſt | of Rome 711. He wrote only the following works: Ejus opera FR Beto 
Vidborio in folio,” Florentie 1537, 4 vol. anoble edition.—l1dem in folio, 5. 
4 a Roberto Stephano 1539, 2 wvol.—ldem cum Manucciorum Cummenrarii 
Ji folio, Venetiis 1583, 10 wol.—ldem ex recenſione D. 4 Olivet in 4, Pail 7 


N * 


1741, 9 vol, a curious edition. 
9 Klais, a Latin hiſtorian; his works are wrote with great purity, 
but they are mutilated ; he died in the year of Rome 219. — £ju ti; Wl 
toriæ ex recenfione Waſſe in to, Cantabrige 1710. r 
52] Julius Cæſar, an able writer and a great general, whoſe comment. 
- - © [ries are wrote with great purit y Ejus Commentarii ex editione variorin, 
4 Joan. Georg. Græwio in 8uo. Amflæladami 1697 — am a Foanne Davjſ 3 
i, Cantabrigiæ 1706.—ldem a Clark. in folio, Londini 1712.—ldm | 
0 io in 40, 2 vol. | | 
52] Caſtor of Rhodes lived in the time of Julius Cæſar, and wrote 3 
chronology quoted by the ancients, particularly by S. Clement of Alex. 
= andria, and Euſebius; but we have not the work itſelf. 

510 I. Siſenna, who lived in the time of Pomponius Atticus, and Juli 
 [Czfar, wrote a Roman hiſtory, which is but little known. $ 
50] Virgilius, a moſt celebrated Latin heroic poet, was born in the year 

Rome 684, and died at the _ 51 years, in the 735th year of Rome Fl 
| —— Zjus opera ex recenfione Nicolai Heinfii in 1 2 0, Amflelodami 1676 
Lum cum Servii Commentarits, edente Maſvicio, in 4to, Leovardiæ 1717, 
2 vol. | | | | 
500 Publius Nigidius Figulus, a pythagorean philofopher, died in the per by 
ſof Rome ag A Fs : 
50| Cratippus of Mitylene was cotemporary with Pompey. 
49 Tibullus, a Roman knight, lived in the time of Virgil, and died: ” 
little after him; his elegies are uſually joined with the poems of Cz 


"07 


2 


Oe - 


tullus. 20 
| 46 Alexander (Cornelius) ſurnamed Polyphiſtor, from his great knn. 
ledge in antiquity, wrote an univerſal hiſtory quoted by ſeveral writer, 
[He lived in the 1 73d olympiad.— 
| 45] Diodorus Siculus, a Greek hiſtorian, lived in the reigns of Juln 
; — and Auguſtus, —— Ejus Bibliotheca Hiftorica in folio, Ham ** 
1604. | | 


45] Juba, the ſon of Juba, king of Mauritania, was made a priſoner h 15 
Julius Cæſar, who carried him to Rome, where he applied himſelf totk " 
ſtudy of letters. R- ae h 
45} Vitruvius, a famous architect, lived in the reigns of Julius Czfar aul 
Auguftus. —— Fjus libri X. de Architeura in folio, Amſt. 164.9,——Att 
{alſo in French, by M. Perrault, in fol. Paris 1684. 

42 Nicolas Damaſcenus, a peripatetic philoſopher and hiſtorian, and! 
45 — favourite with Auguſtus; we have ad ſome fragments of | 

works. 

42] Pedo Albinovanus, lived in the time of Auguſtus.——Fjus fragt 
a Theodoro Gorallo (wel Joanne Clerico) in $90, Amt. 1703. ; 
49 Trogus Pompeus, of Narbone in Gaul, wrote an univerſal hiſor, 
abridged by Juſtin, but ſo badly that the work is deſtroyed. 


40] Parthenius of Nicza, a learned man in the time of — 
us Narrationes amatoriæ in $0, inter autores Mythologicos Ga * _ * 
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Cornelius Nepos of Yerona died in the beginning of the rei 
Auguſtus — Vitæ Excellentium Græciæ — in 2 
39|tis Farierum, Lugduni Batav. OS ans 

Afinius Pollio lived in the time of Cicero, about the 713th year of 
Rome. He was a conſul, orator and poet, and alſo wrote a hiſtory of 
the civil wars, which is loſt. : | 
my; 39 Cornelius Severus lived ſoon after Cicero; he wrote Ethna, and a 


fragment on the death of a Roman orator. ——Ejus Ethna, & fragmenta, 
_ edita cura Theodori Goralli (wel Joannis Clerici) in 890, Amflæladami 
1702. s 7 
thy 18 "Sextus Aurelius Propertius, an elegiac poet, lived in the time of 
* ſovid and Auguſtus, His works are uſually joined with thoſe of Catul- 
lus and Tibullus. | | | 
FRY 36] Publius Syrus, a Syrian by birth and a ſlave, lived in the time of 
er. Ovid, and wrote moral ſentences.——Ejus Mimi, vel Sententiæ, ad cal- 


cem Phedri Fabularum. 

Manilius, a poet and mathematician in the time of Auguſtus, wrote 
an aſtronomical poem; of which we have only five books. —£jus Aftro- 
nomicon, ex editione Petr, Danielis Huetii in 4to, Paris 1679. 

Q. Horatius Flaccus was born in the year of Rome 689, and died 
in 746 at Rome; he is the only Latin poet who excelled in writing ly- 
2 and ſatires.Ejus Opera a Richardo Bentley & Cuninghami in 80, 

ondini 1740. | | 

Bien er Halycarnadiow, a learned Greek hiſtorian; he wrote the 
| [hiſtory of Rome, and lived in the 187th olympiad.Ejus Antiquitates 
Romane in fol, Oxoniæ 17-4. | : 

Mzcenas, a patron of the poets, and who himſelf ſtudied poe- 
try but with little ſucceſs. | | | | 

Cornelius Gallus lived under Auguſtus, and was an excellent poet ; 
but it is doubted whether thoſe ſix elegiac poems, which are publiſhed 
in his name, were his; ſome attribute them to Cornelius Maximianus 
Gallus, who lived under Anaſtaſius, His poems are uſually joined with 
thoſe by Catullus. - by 
20] Anaxilas of Lariſſa, a pythagorean philoſopher, whom Auguſtus ex- 

pelled Rome, upon ſuſpicion of his being a magician. | 

Philiſtion of Nicæa, a comic poet * time of Auguſtus. 

Ovid, the moſt graceful and amorous elegiac poet of antiquity, was 
born at Sulmo in Italy, in the year of Rome 711, and died in baniſh- 
ment, at the age of ny Ejus Opera cum notis variorum in 8 vo, 
EPI 1683, wol.—— [dem ex recenſione Burmanni in 4to, 1722, 
4 vol. ; 75 | 
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Titus Livius, a famous writer of Roman hiſtory, was born at Pa- 
dua in the year of Rome 695, and died in the 77oth ——Fjus Hifto- 
ria Romana, five Annales ex recenfione Fohan. Frederici Gronovii in 8; vo, 
Amſtelodami 1693, 2 vol. — Idem rex recenſiane Joannis Clerici in 12mo, 
Amſtzlodami 1733, 10 vel. Im ex recenfione Crevier, in 4t0, Paris 
1733. | 

Ceſar Germanicus, a nephew of Auguſtus, died in the 772d year 
of Rome, and the 19th of Chriſt ; a prince of great eloquence, = 
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made a Latin tranſlation of Araſtus his phenomena. Ex rey, 
Huganis Grotii in 4t0, Lugduni Batav. 1600. - in Mythographis Latini 
Mauntkeri in 800, Amſt. 1681. ; 2 | 
Gratins, a very eloquent Latin poet, but little known, lived in the 
time of Ovid, and wrote a poem on hunting. Cynegeticon in 12m, 
Lugdun Batav. 1645. = 
Julius Hyginus, a very learned freedman of Auguſtus, of whom ye 
have a book of Mythology, and another of Aſtronomy.— u Mtl. 
graph Latinis Muncker. in 8vo0, Amſi. 1681. 
| alerius Maximus, a Latin writer, lived about the end of the re; 


1 


29 


q 
= 


55. 


4 


2 Tiberius. He wrote us a book of the actions and remarkable (ay. 


ings of the ancients; but it is doubtful whether What we have is any 


thing more than an abridgment.— Ejus Libri nog em de Faeis memorabili. 
bus, cum notis Tarenii in 440, * 47 Batav. 1 7 26, 
en ad uſum Sereniſſimi Delphini in te, 1679. 


17 


Phædrus, a freedman of Auguſtus, was born in Thrace; he has leſt 
us five books of fables which are wrote with great purity/. Fur Fa. 
bulz a Davide Hoog firat. in Aue, Amſt. 1701. — dem ex editione Bur. 


nanni in 4to. Amſi. 1727 Cin 12m, Parifiis 1742. 


Strabo of Amaſia, an excellent Greek geographer, who lived in the 
fime of Auguſtus, Ejus Geographia Gr. Lat. in fol. Amſiglodami 1707 
2 Vol. | | 
Dionyfins of Charax, or Alexandria in Syria, a geographer in the 
time of Auguſtus, — Ejus Orbis Deſcriptio Grace in 840, Oxunia 


1697. I | i161 < o/ > - , 
Seneca (the father) born at Corduba in Spain, a rhetorician, lived in 


\the rejgns of Auguſtus and Tiberius. He wrote ſome books of contro. 
verſy, which are printed with the works of Seneca the philoſopher, 
is ſon. | 3 x 


Velleius Patercylus appeared under Tiberius in the 783d year of 


I {Tiberius and the fit C | 
{Batav. 1657, & 1665.—/dem in 1240, Amftelodam! 1687. 


Komme; he was a friend of Sejanus, which was the gccaſion of his 
death. We have a ſmall hiſtorical abridgement of his.———Fjus hiferia 
Ji 12m0, Lugduni Batav. 1693, & in 8vo, cum notis Variorum, Lugdun 
| Thdoriis of Charax, a Greek geographer in the time of Tibenus— 


1 


Editus of Tomo 20. Geographorum in 840, Oxonige 1703 
Cornelius Celſus, — and a phyfician, lived in the reignsof 
æſars. — Ejus Libri de Re Medica in 80, Lugduni 


Philo, a Jew of Alexandria, a platonic philoſopher, who came to 
Rome in the time of Caligula. Ejus Opera Greci & Latine in fol 
Paris. 

Pomponius Mela, .a Spaniard, born at Bœtica or Alexandria, lived 
in the time of Tiberius and Claudius. We have a book of Coſmogra- 


phy of his greatly abridged.Ejus Libri III. de Situ Orbis in 8% 
| Francckere 1701. + ts 


Junius Moderatus Columella, of Cales, or Cadiz in Spain, who lived 
in the time of the emperor. Claudius. He wrote 12 books of agricul- 


ture. ius Opera Re Ruſtica in 80. ex editione Hieronimo Commetin, 


1595. P 
* a ſtoic philoſopher and poet, ſon of Seneca the rhetorician, 


the tutor of Nero, who put him to death in che third year of his 158% 


Q 2 


clint, 


dian, 


180, 
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75 


lor the 65th of Chriſt. jus Opera cum notis Variorum, in oo, Lagduni 
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Batav. 1672, 4 vc. Ejus Tragædæ in dv. Anſtæladam 1682, & in 
450. Delphis 1728, 2 v | 4 

Annæus Cornutus, a ſtoic philoſopher, who lived in the time of Nero, 
and was maſter of Perſius and Lucanus, 

Lucanus, a poet of Corduba in Spain, and nephew to Seneca the phi- 
loſopher, wrote the civil wars of Cæſar and Pompey in verſe. Nero 
put him to death when he was 27 years of 8 Ejus Pharſalia cum no- 
tis Variorum, in 890, Amſtelodami 1669, & in 4to, Lugduni Batavor. 
1728. | 

'Kndromackes of Crete, a poet, and Nero's phyfician.—Zjus Liber 
de Theriaca. 5 
T. Petronius Arbiter, of Maſlilia, now Marſeilles ; a very voluptuous 
man, and a favourite of Nero, who nevertheleſs put him to death, in 
the 67th year of Chriſt, We have a fulſome ſatire of his, and ſome 
verſes. jus Satyricon, editum a Petro Burmanno in 4to. M. Nodet has 
added a ſupplement to the work, which evidently appears to be ſpurious. 
Perſius, of Volaterrz in Italy, a very obſcure ſatirical poet, died in 
the gth year of Nero, at the age of 28 years. Per/ii Satyræ cum notis Jo- 
annis Bond. in 1 zm, Amſtzlodami 1645. His ſatires are uſually joined to 
thoſe of Juvenal. . 

Epictetus, a Greek philoſopher, a ſlave to Epaphroditus, afterwards a 
freedman of Nero, and his chamberlain.——Fjus Manuale, cum Simplicis 
Commentario'in 4to, Lugduni Batav. 1640. 
ien, cum Diſſertationibus Arriani in 8 vo, Londini 1670. 

Dioſcorides, a famous phyſician in the time of Nero. jus Opera in 
folio, Francefurti 1598. 

Juſtus, of Tiberias in Paleſtine, a r hiſtorian with Joſe- 
* and his enemy, wrote a chronicle of the Jewiſh kings; but it 
15 loſt. 

Flavius Joſephus, a high-prieſt of the Jews, who wrote a hiſtory of 
the civil wars of that people with the Romans, in folio, Anſtæladami 
1723, 2 vol. 

Sies Italicus, who was ſeveral times conſul, died in the beginning 
of the reign of Trajan, aged 75 years. He wrote an heroic poem of 
the punic war, which has more the air of an hiſtory than a poem. 
Ejus Poemata, cum notis Claudii Dauſquei in 4to, Paris 1618, & in 4to, 

Itrajefti 1717. 

Valerius Flaccus was diſtinguiſhed for his poetry in the reign of Veſ- 
paſian. He wrote a poem of the Argonautic expedition, the beſt Latin 
poem after Virgil's.—Ejus Argonautica a Petro Burmanno in 1 210, Ul- 
trajecti 1701. 

C. Plinius Secundus of Verona, was born in the reign of Tiberius, 
flouriſhed in that of Veſpaſian, and died under Titus, aged 56 years; 
he has left us a very curious natural hiſtory.Ejus Hifforia Naturalis, 
Libris XXXVII. ab Joanne Harduino edita in folio, Paris 1723, 2 vol. 

Aſconius Pedianus, a learned critie, lived about the time of Domi- 
tian, and publiſhed ſeveral ſuccinct commentaries upon ſome of Cicero's 
orations. Aſconius Pedianus in Ciceronem in 12, Lugduni Batav. 1657. 
acm Cicerone Gronovii in 4t0, 1592. 


, þ Flinius 


] 


54 n 
After a Plinius Valerianus, a celebrated phyſician, lived a little time afi«, 
Pliny the naturaliſt ——Ejus Opus de Re Medica in 4t0, Rome 1509 U 

Zo ſtuter Medicos Antiques in File. | 18 

82] Decius Junius Juvenalis of Aquinum, lived under Domitian, a La. 
fitin fatirical poet, greatly eſteemed. ——FE;us Satyræ, ab Henrico Chriftian 
| Henninio editæ in 4. Ultrajefti 1685. Me | 

' 83] M. Valerius Martialis, born in Spain, lived in the reigns of Domitian, 

| [Nervs and Trajan. We have ſome fragments of his. Ejus Epigran Ml 

mata, per Petrum Scriverium in 12mo, Lugduni Batavorum 1619. 

84] Apollonius, of Tyana in Cappadocia, a pythagorean philoſopher, MI | 

(lived in the reign of Domitian. Philoſtratus has wrote his life. 

85] P. Papinius Statius, a Neapolitan, lived in the reign of Domitian n 

| great eltcem. He wrote the poems of Thebais and Achilles ——z;, Wl 

\ | Poemata, edita ab Emerico Cruceo in 4to, Paris 1618. 

86} Sextus Julius Frontinus was greatly diſtinguiſhed in the reigns of Ve. WM | 

paſian, Domitian, Nerva and Trajan. We have ſeveral works of hi; 

Jon the aqueducts of Rome, and the ſtratagems of war. Ejus Strate. 

gemata, edita per Petrum Scriverium in 12m, Lugduni Bata vor. 1644, & x l 

Job. Fria. Gronovio in 12mo, Lugduni Batavor. 167 55 $55: 

$88] M. Fabius Quintilianus, of Caliguris, or Callahorra in Spain, a cele- 
| brated rhetorician at Rome; he quitted his profeſſion in the reign of 

Domitian, in the year of Chriſt 88.—— Ejus Iftitutiones Oratoriæ, Libr 

IXII. a Petro Burmanmo in 4to, 1720, & 17 32.—ldem; a Capperoneris 'n 

folio, Paris 1725. The declamations we have under his name are 

ſpurious. | 

96 Dion Chryſoſtemus, of Pruſa in Bythinia, lived in the reign 0 
J the emperor, ——Ejus Orationes in folio, Paris 1604, C1623 

2 vol. 

97 Cornelius Tacitus, a Roman knight, lived in the reigns of Veſpaſian 

 {Domitian and Nerva; we have his annals and hiſtories, but they are not 
compleat. Ejus Annales & Hiſtoriæ, ex editione Theoderi Ryckii in 12m, 

Lugduni Batavor. 1687, 2 vol. 

98 — — Trallianus, a freedman of Adrian the emperor, wrote a 
{chronic e of the olympiads ; but we have only a fragment of them. 
Pliny the Younger, a nephew of Plitiy the Naturaliſt, was born 2 

Como, a city of Milan in Italy, a man of fortune and very learned, 

in the reign of Trajan. C. Plinii Secundi Cæcilii Epiſtolæ in 41e, An. 

| ftelodami 1734, & Paneg yricus a Facobo de la Baune, Societ. Jeſu in aus, 

Paris 1677, & in 4to, Venetiis 1728. | 


The SECOND CENTURY after CHRIST. 


I 


17 


0 100] Plutarch, of Cheronea in Bœotia, a learned hiſtorian and philoſopher 
in the reign of Trajan. Ejus Opera in folio, Fraucafurti 1620, & Pu 
ris 1624, 2 vol. g 
101] L. Annzus Florus, ſuppoſed to be a Spaniard, and of the ſame f. 
mily with Seneca, lived in the reign of Trajan; we have of his an 
abridgment of the Roman hiſtory. Ejus Hiſtoria de Geſtis Romanorin 2 
ab Anna, Tanaquilli Fabrii filia, in 4to, Paris 1674, & Lugduni Bata 
in 8vo, 1722. 

104] C. Suetonius Nicomedia, a philoſopher and hiſtorian, who lived u 19 


the reign of Trajan, and wrote ſeveral works, the chief of which rv 
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his lives of the firſt Cæſars.—Ejus Vitæ XII. Imperatorum, aditæ 4 
Joan. Gregorio Græwio in 40, Ulirajeti 1703, and a Samuele Petiſco in 
4, Leovardie 1715, 2 vol. 810 | | 
' Arrian of Nicomedia, a philiſopher and hiſtorian, who lived in the 
reign of Adrian. De Expeditione Alexandri in folio, Lugduni Batavor. 
1704, and other works. a Wb 255 
— of Arles in France, a philoſopher and cotemporary with 
Adrian. 1 
Ariſtides, a Greek orator, in the reign of Adrian. Ejus Orationes 
in 4, Oxonii 1722 & 1730, 2 vol. | | 
Appianus of Alexandria, a Greek and Roman hiſtorian, lived in the 
time of Antoninus the philoſopher.——FEjzs H:foria in folio, Geneve 
1592, & in 840. Amſieledami 1670, 2 wel. Daw 
Marcus Antoninus, the philoſopher and emperor, and ſ6n of Annius 
Verus.——Ejus vita Grace & Tales 4 Joan. Hudſono in 8 vo. Oxonit 


1704. | | | 
| Harmogetics, of Tarſus in Cilicia, was a prodigy every way, for 


at 17 he publiſhed his rhetoric, at 20 his book of ideas, and when 
a7 but 25 years old he forgot all his learning. He lived under 
Adrian. | 

Aulus Gellius, a very learned man, was born at Rome; and lived in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius. He publiſhed a work under the title of 
Nees Atticæ, editæ a Jacobio Gronovio in 4to. Lugduni Batavorun 
1706. | 

S. Juſtin born in Paleſtine, a chriſtian philoſopher and martyr, wrote 
an apology for the chriſtians. | | 

Maximus of Tyre, a platonic philoſopher, came to Rome. ius 


Difſertationes in 840. Cantabrigie 1703. | 


Lucius Apuleius, of Madaura in Africa, a learned philoſopher, who 
lived in the reigns of Marcus Antoninus the philoſopher, and Verus — 
Ejus Metamorphoſis de Afino aureo, & alia tjus Opera a Juliano Florido te 
4to. Paris 1688, 2 vel. 

Galenus, a celebrated phyſician, born at Pergamus in Aſia, in the 
year of Chriſt 13 1. Ejus opera in folio, Paris 1679, 10 wel. 

Lucianus of Samoſata, a very elegant Greek writer, in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. Ejus opera in folio, Paris 1615. 

Pauſanias, of Cæſarea in Cappadocia, lived in the reign of Antoni- 


Inus the philoſopher, He wrote a deſcription of Greece, in fol. Grec. 


Lat. Lepfie 1711. 
Athenagoras of Athens, a chriſtian philoſopher and prieſt, wrote an 


apology for the chriſtians. 

Julius Pollux, of Naucratis in Egypt, a celebrated ſcholar in the 
reign of the emperor Commodus.— jus Onomaſticon fol. Gr. Lat. Am- 
ftelodami 1706, 2 vol. 

Diogenes Laertius of Cilicia, an epicurean philoſopher, lived a little 
time after the emperor Commodus. He wrote the lives of the philo · 
ſophers in 4to. Gr. Lat. Amflelodami 1706, 2 vol. 

Sextus Empericus, a ſceptic philoſopher and phyſician, lived in the 
reign of the emperor Commodus . Ejus Opera in folio. _ 

Athenzus, a very learned man of — in Egypt, lived a little 
time after Commodus the emperor. jus Opera in. fel. Gr. Lat. Lugdu- 


m 1612, 2 vol. ; 
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reign of Alexander Severus, the fon of Mammæa. 
leftion of remarkable things under the 
Plotinus, a famous platonie philoſopher, lived in the reign of Severy, 


We have ſome of his works remaining. 


- Emilius Papinianvs, a celebrated civilian, lived in the reign of Sep. 
timius Severus. We have only ſome fragments of his works, | 


The THIRD CENTURY after CHRIST: 


Oppꝛianus, a Greek poet and naturaliſt, lived in the reign of Septimiy 
Severus.——Ejus Opera in 8 vo, Lugduni Batavor. 1597. | 
Alexander, of Aphrodiſ.us in Caria, a Greek pholofopher, was ch. 
temporary with Severus and Caracalla. «4 
Philoſtratus of Lemnos, a learned man, who lived under Caracalla and 
Geta.——Fjus Opera in folio, Liffie 1709. | | | 

Philoſtratus the Younger, and nephew of the former; he compoſe! 
the tables in the ſame edition, and in the French folio, 
Ptolemy, of Peluſium in Egypt, a celebrated aſtronomer and geo- 
grapher, who lived under M. Aurelius Antoninus.——Ejus Geographia 
in folio, Amſtælodami 1618, and other works, 2 

Q. Serenus Samonicus, lived in the reigns of Septimius Severus, and 
Aurelius Antoninus. He wrote medicinal precepts in verſe. 
eren Carmen de re Medica, a Roberto Keuchenio in 800, Amſtelodani 
1668, & 1706. 4 

S. Clement of Alexandria, a very learned philoſopher, who pre. 


. {ſerved a great many fragments of antient profane authors. Hu 


| Opera in folio, Oxonii 1723, 2 vol. 

Elianus, a native of Præneſte a city in Italy, very learned in the Greek 
language, who lived in the reign of Alexander Severus.——Ejus Hiſfiria 
varia in g vo, Lugduni Batavorum 1701, 2 vol. & a Facobo Gronovin in 40, 


Anſiælodami 1731, 2 vol. Ejus Hiſtoria Animalium in folio, Tigari 1556, 


and other works. _ 4s - 

Pantznus, a ſtoic philoſopher, who embraced chriſtianity, and fuc- 
ceded St. Clement in his ſchool at Alexandria. 

Dion Caſſius, of Nicæ in Bithynia, a famous Greek writer of the 
Roman hiſtory ; he was a conſul and afterwards governor of the pro- 
vinces. Ejus Hiſtoria in folio, Hanovie 1606. 

Domitius . a great civilian in the time of Alexander Severus, 

Julius Paulus, a civilian and cotemporary with Ulpianus, lived alſo 
in the reign of Alexander Severus, We have only ſome fragments 
of his = 7 

Sextus Pomponius, a ſcholar of Papinianus the civilian, and a coun- 
ſellor of A. Severus, 
we rg Modeſtinus, a famous civilian, in the reign of Alexander 

erus, | 

Hermogenianus, a celebrated civilian, and cotemporary with Mo- 
deſtinus, ſuppoſed to have been a chriſtian, 


. | Cenſorin inut, 


| Julius Solinus, a grammarian, was born at Rome, as is ſuppoſed in the 

. He wrote a col. 
= time of Polyphiftor, editum 4 
FA Jacobo Graſſero in 8 wo, Paris 1 60 5. | : : 
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Cenſorinus, a famous grammarian : we have a ſmall work of his 
highly eſteemed. —— De die Natali, edente Henrico Lindenbrogio in gde, 
Lugduni Batavorum 1642. 

Palladius Rutilius Taurus Emilianus, a Roman, the ſuppoſed author 
of 12 books of Rural CEconomy, which are printed with the work of 
ſome authors who have treated on the ſame ſubject. He lived in the 
third century. 

Juſtin, -of what country is uncertain, abridged the hiſtory of Trogus 
Pompeius. He lived before the time of the Chriſtian emperors, about 
250 years after Chriſt. —Ejzs Hiſtoriæ, a Petro Jaſepho Cantelio editæ in 
4to, Paris 1677.-—ldem, a {h.Hearne, in 8v0, Ox. 1705, & in 800, Paris, 
1677. | 
Porphyrius of Tyre, diſciple to Plotinus; he was a great enemy to 
the Chriſtians, and author of ſeveral works. | 

M. Aurelius Olympius Nemeſianus, a Latin poet of Carthage; we 
have only a poem of his upon hunting, and a tew other things ; printed 
with Gratius's works. | 

Zlius Spartianus, who wrote the lives of the emperors Adrian, Verus 
and ſome others. He lived in the reign of Diocleſian, to whom he was 
greatly attached. | 

Julius Calpurnius, a Sicilian, wrote ſeveral eclogues which are printed 
with the works of Nemeſianus his cotemporary. 


The FOURTH CENTURY after CHRIST. 


Hierocles, a platonic philoſopher, and an enemy of the Chriſtians, 
wrote a commentary on the golden verſes of Pythagoras.—Commentaria 
in Aurea Carmina in 800, Cantabrigie. 

Lactantius Firmanus, a learned man, who wrote in a very pure ſtile, 
a defence of the Chriſtian religion; he alſo preſerved ſeveral fragments 
of the ancients.— Ejus Opera a Walkio in 849, Lipſiæ, 1715. 

Iamblicus, of Chalcis in Cœle-Syria, a philoſopher in the time of 
Conſtantine the Great, wrote the life of the emperor Pertinax, which 
is among the writers of the hiſtory of Auguſtus, | 

Julius Capitolinus, who lived in the time of Alexander the Great, 
wrote the life of the emperor Pertinax, which is among the writers of 
the hiſtory of Auguſtus. | 

Euſebius, biſhop of Cæſarea, was a very learned man, as appears by 
the following work of his.—Ejus Preparatio Evangzlice in folio, Paris, 
1627, 

Julius Firmicus Maternus, a very learned man of Sicily, lived in the 
times of Conſtantine and his ſon. He wrote a tieatiſe of the power of 
the ſtars. In his old age he left paganiim to embrace chriſtianity, 
about the year 350, and wrote a book againſt paganiſm, whick is at 
the end of ſome editions of St. Cyprian's works. 

Chalcidius, an able philoſopher, ſuppoſed to have been a Chriſtian ; 
he wrote a commentary on the Timæus of Plato; he lived about the 
year 340.,—Chalcidius in Timæum Platonis, a Jcaune Meurjicy in 4e, Lugs 
dani Batav. 1617. 

Flavius Eutropius, a learned ſophiſt, wrote an abridgment of the 
Roman hiſtory ; he lived under Conſtantine and Julian the Apoſtate.— 
Eutropii Breviarinm Hiſtoria Romaner, ab Anna, Iaraguilli Fatri filia, in 40. 


| 


Paris, 16$3, and in $0, Lugduni Bateer. 1729. 
8 
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Themiſtius, a peripatetic philoſopher, cotemporary with Julian thy 
Apoſtate Ejus Opera in folio, Paris 1084. 
Julian the emperor, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, nephew of Conſtantine 
the Great, was a philoſopher. —Ejas Opera in folio, Lipſiæ 1696. 
Damaſus, pope of Rome, wrote ſome poems, of which we have only 
one pat. | 
3 Marcellinus appeared in the time of Conſtantine's ſons, 
and lived till the reign of Theodoſius. He has left a hiſtory ſufficiently 
valucd as the ground of things. —Ejus Hiſtoriæ, ex editione Hadriani Va. 
— in folio, Paris 1681—& a Jacobo Gronovio in folio, Lugduni Batay, 
1693. 
. AT ERP biſhop of Laodicea in Syria, under Valentinian and Va. 


lens, a Greek poet, has left us a poetic verſion of David's pſalms. 


| Vegetius Renatus, lived in the reign of Valentinian. We have 2 


military treatiſe of his. Ejus Inflitutio Militaris in 8wvo. Vaſallæ 
1670. | 

- S. Gregory of Nazianzum, who wrote a great many verſes, lived 
and: died in the reign of 'Theodofius the Great. 

| "Sextus Aurelius Victor, ſuppoſed to be an African, wrote a book of 
the antiquities of Rome, of illuſtrious men, and of the emperors.— 
Ejus Hiſtories edite ab Anna, Tanaquilli Fabri filia, in 4ts. Paris 1681 & 
in 4to. Amſtelodami 1733. 

Decimus Magnus Auſonius of Bourdeaux, a rhetorician and a poet, 
was conſul in 379, and died under Honorius, in the year 392. — Fu 
Opera, per Jacobum Tollium in 800, Lugduni Batavor. 1672, & a D. Hu- 
chay in 4to, Paris 1721. | 

Nonnus, of Pannopolis in Egypt, wrote a poem on Bacchus, He 
lived in the reign of I heodoſius I. 

Quintus Curtius Rufus ; the time in which he lived is uncertain, but 
it is ſuppoſed in the reign of Theodoſius the Great. He wrote a very 
elegant hiſtory of Alexander the Great. De Relus Alex. Mag. in 40. 
Delph. 1724. The two firſt books being loſt, John Ficinſhemius hat 
made a curious ſupplement to the work. 

Macrobius, a learned philoſopher, who lived in the time of Theo- 
doſius and Honorius. 


Ihe FIFTH CENTURY after CHRIST. 


Quintus Avrelius Symmachus was conſul and governor of Rome 
under Valentinian II. and Theodofius II. He wzo.c letters and tome 
other things. —Ezus Epiftele in 809. Francefurti 1092. 

Claudius Claudianus of Alexandria, lived under Theodoſius che 
Great, and his tons, and wrote ſome poems.,—£j.s Poemate, ed.ta ca 
Nicolai Heinfii in 12. Lugdani Butavor, 1651, & cum notis Variorum in 8, 
Lugduni Patav, 1665. | 

Rufus Feſtus Avienus, or Avianus, ſuppoſed to have been a Span- 
ard, tranſlated the Phenomena of Aratus.— In gu mate Aratcerum Hi 
gonis Grotii ia 4to, Lugduni Batav. 16c0.—Sccondly, he made a poci- 
cal tranſlation of Dionyſius of Alexandria's geography, cam Dicnyſic He— 
riegete, in 800, Oxonii 1697 —He alſo wrote lone tables in Latin veric. 
joft Fhadri Fabulas in 12m, Paris 1742. 

: | Syneſius 


28 


After 
Cit have ſome verſes of his writing, 


411 


440 


470 


478 


434 
490 


416; time of Theodoſius the Younger. 
fonium ab Almeloveen, in 12, Amft. 1687. 


ſtatius. 


tavor, 1679 & 1688, 


OF LEARNED MEN. 259 
Syneſius, biſhop of Ptolemais, lived in the reign of Theodoſius ; we 


Claudius Rutilius Numatianus was bork. in Gaul, and lived in the 
jus Poemata, per Theodorum Jan- 


Sedulius, an eccleſiaſtic writer, wrote a poem on the life of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; which is printed in the books of the fathers and others. 

Claudius Mamertus, biſhop of Vienna, wrote ſome ſacred poems and 
ſome philoſophical works. ? 

Martianus Mineus Felix Capella, of Madaura, a city in Africa, lived 
at Rome in the time of Leo of Thrace. He wrote a learned work 
both in proſe and verſe.——£jzu Satyra de Nuptiis Philologiæ & Mercurii, 
ab Hugone Grotio in 8 v. Lugduni Batawor. 1599. 

C. ollius Sidonius Apollinaris, biſhop of Clermont in Auvergne, in 
the year 472. He has left ſome poems and letters. Ejus Epiſtolæ, a 


Sirmondo editæ in 4to, Pariſiis 165 2. 


Cointus, or Quintus lived in the reigns of Leo, Zeno and Anaſtaſius, 
and wrote a large ſupplement to the Ihad, which he continued from the 
death of Hector to the return of the Greeks.Cainti or Quinti Para- 


lipomena Homerica Libris XIV. ex recenfione Rhodomanni in 8 v. Hanovie 
& Lugduni Batavor. 1734. 


Aurelius Prudentius Clemens, born in the year 348, at Calahorra in 
Spain, was a Chriſtian, and has left ſome excellent poems. Ejus Ope- 


ra, per Nicolaum Heinfium in 12. Amfl. 1667. 


Muſ:zus, who wrote the poem of Leander and Hero, lived in the 


reigns of Leo, and Zeno and Anaſtaſius. 


Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severinus Bœthius, conſul, and a peripa- 


tetic philoſopher, who was put to death by Theodoric, king of the 
Goths in 524. | 
De Conſolatione Phil: jophica in 840. Lugduni Bataver. 1671 Cad uſum Se- 
ren, Delphini in 4to. Paris 1680. 


Ejus Opera in fel. Bafilex 1570, and other works.— 


The SIXTH CENTURY after CHRIST. 


Stephanus Byzantinus, a geographer, who lived in the reign of Ana- 
Ejus Lexicon de Urbibus in folio, Amſt 1678, Q Lugduni Ba- 


Magnus Aurelius Cafidorus, a Chriſtian ſenator of Rome, who was 


attached to Theodoric, king of the Goths, has left us ſome works in 
ſeveral kinds of learning in folio, Rothomagi 1679, 2 vol. 


— 
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4: the follswing Table of Inp1cT10Ns are very uſeful in reading of the Popes de- 


crees I have, by the advice of the learned and religious Benedictines, inſerted them 
in this work, being convinced of their great uſefulneſs in chronolog y, eſpecially after 
the Eighth Century. The reader «vill pleaſe to obſerve, that the number in the 
midale of the column ſhews the year of Chriſt, the ſecond is the Indidt ion, after which 
allows the letters M. and A, that is March and April, wchich point out the day of 
the month; on hich the Chriſtians Paſſever, or Eaſter, falls. 
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At this year, 15 82, there 
as a new correction of the 
Calendar made at Rome, 
gen they were obliged to 
take ten days off from the 
year, which occaſioned a 
change of the dominical lei- 
ters. This correction of the 
Ayle was received in France, 
and afterwards in other 
catholic countries ; but the 
Engliſh, and other proteſtant 
kingdoms, followed the old 
Calendar, aubich obliged 
them to male uſe of two 
accounts tine; the old and 


new, 


N. B. Since the publi- 
cation of the French ori- 
ginal of this work, we in 
England have alſo, viz. in 
the year 1752, conformed 
to the new ſtyle, | 
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The MonTHns of the JEWS, 
Which anfwered to part of the Roman months. 


1 Niſan, or Abib 30 days, | Martius & Aprilis 

2 Har, or Zius ”" % Aprilis & Maius. 

3 Siban, or Sivvan 30 Maius & Junius 

4 Thamus - 29 Junius & Julius 

s Ab 30 Julius & Auguſtus 

6 Elul 29 Auguſtus & September 
7 Thiſri, or Ethanim 30 September & October 
8 Marcheſvan, or Bul 29 October & November 
9 Caſleu 30 November & December 
10 Tebeth 29 December & Januarius 
11 Sabath, or Schebat 30 — & Februarius 
12 Adar prior 30 ebruarius & Martius 
13 Adair poſterior 29 Martius 


As the months of the Jews were lunar, ſo that their year conſiſted but of 354 
days; they were 1 to add _ third year, a thirteenth month to make 
their years agree with the courſe of the ſun ; by which means their feſtivals 
always returned at the ſame ſeaſon and at a fixed time. The latter month 
Adar uſed in the intercalary years conſiſted only of 29 days, 


II. 


The MonTuxs of the ATHENIANS, 
Which anſwered to part of the Roman months. 


1 Hecatombzon — 1— & Julius 

2 Metagitnion — Julius & Auguſtus 

3 Boedromion — Auguſtus & September 

4 Maemacterion — September & October 

5 Pyanepſion — | October & November 

6 Poſideon prior —ů November & December 

7 Poſideon poſterio-r December 

8 Gamelion — December & Januarius 

9 Antiſtherion — Januarius & Februarius 

10 Elaphebolion — Februanus & Martius 

11 Munychion — Martius & Aprilis 

12 Thargelion — ͤä( ( Aprilis & Maius 

13 Scyrophorion Maius & Junius 2 
Authors are that the Greek months were regulated by the conrſe of 


the moon, 12 of which made 354 days. But by the addition of a month to 
every third year, or thereabout, their years were made to anſwer to the 
courſe of the ſun and their ſeaſons or feſtivals, which, varicd from their proper 


= reſtored to them every third year, in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 
ews, 


PL 


(- 282 )) 


III. == _ : 
The months of the an- The months of the mod + RP 
cient Macedonians, | Macedonians, of Syro- * —_— thoſe 
of Antioch, Perga-| Macedonia, Smyrna, | Roman — to the 
mus and Epheſus. and Tyre. ' 
1 Dius | 1 Hyperberetzus 30 d. September 24 day, 
2 Apellzus 2 Dius | 30 | October 24 
3 Audinzus 3 Apellæus 31 November 23 
4 Periſtius 4 Audinæus 30 | December 24 
5 Dyſtrus 5 Periſtius 30 | January 23 
6 Xanticus 6 Dyſtrus 31 | February 22 
7 Artemiſius 7 Xanticus 31 | March 25 I 
8 Daiſius | 8 Artemiſius 30 April 25 7 
9 Panemus 9 Daiſius 31 | May 25 7 
10 Lous 10 Panemus 30 | June 9 
11 Gorpizus 11 Lous 31 July 25 tt 
12 Hyperberetzus 12 Gorpiæus 30 | Auguft 25 
" " j 
01 
V. ; * [The beginning of thoſe 
© | The months of the | months, according to the 
The Egyptian, or Alex- Abyſſins, or * Roman Calendar. 
andrian months. * | 
P : The common , Biſſextile 
year, year, 
1 Thoth 1 Maſcaram - Auguſt 29 } $0 
2 Paophi 2 Tiemit September 28 29 
3 Athyr , | 3 Hader {October 28 | 29 1 
4 Choiac 4 Tachſam November 27 } 28 2 
5 Tybi 5 Thi December 27 | 28 3 
6 Mechir 6 Jachathit | January 26 F 27 4 
7 Phamenoth 7 Magabith . | February -25 | 26 5 
$ Pharmuthi 8 Miazia March 26 | 27 6 
9 Pachon 9 Ginboth April 25 | 26 7 
10 Payni [10 Sene May 25 26 8 
11 Epiphi 11 Hamlt June n 85 9 
12 Me ſſori 12 Nahaſe July 24 | 25 10 
I 
The months of the two Calendars V. and VI. confifting of 30 days each, Ml '* 
making only 360 days, there were added, to make the year compleat, 365 
days; five days to every common year, and alſo fix to every biſſextile. | 
The five days took place, every common year, on the 24th of Auguſt; 10 


but in the leap- years the 25th of the ſame month. 
VI. 


1283) 


" The Mon us of the PERSIANS. | The MoxTas of the ARMENIANS, 
he 1 Phrurdin — — 1 Navazard 11 Au 
2 Adarphaſcat — — 2 Hori 10 ember 
3 Chardd—— — 3 Sahomi 10 October 
ay, 4 Thikw — — 4 Dre Thari 9 November 
5 Mardad — — 5 Kagoths 9 December 
6 Schehariz — — 6 Aracz 8 January 
7 Meharkwa — — 7 Melegi 7 Febraary 
8 Abanxkpy — — 8 Areki 9 March 
Adar — 9 Angi 8 April 
10 Di, or Dimeh — 10 Mariri 8 May 
11 Behemen —— — 11 Marcacz - 7 June 
12 Aſphandar — 12 Herodiez 7 July 
Miſterara, or the 5 days, were added | 
to make the number of days compleat 365. 


As their months conſiſted but of 30 days each, making only 360 days, 
— 5 days were added every common year, and 6 every biſſextile or leap year, 


on the 5th or 6th of Auguſt, 
e 
e — — 0 - — 
. IX, | X. 
The Mors of the MAHOMETANS. 
ARABIANS, TURES. 
1 Muharram Muharam 30 
2 Supaar-⸗2—ꝓ — Sepher 29 
3 Rabia jt — — Rabiul-Euvel 30 
4 Rabia 2—? = Rabiul-Achir 29 
5 Giumadi !:! — — Gimaaſil-Euvel 30 
6 Giumadi 2 — Gimaaſil-Achir 29 
7 Regihab — Regeb 30 ji 
$ Sahaben — Sahaaban 29 's 
9 Ramadhan — — Ramazan 30 4 
lo Sche Wal Scherrail 29 1 
11 Dulkaiadath _ Zilkaade 30 g 
as | |: Daksgiadm —— | Zilkigge 29 add ſometimes 30 


: | | 
le But as the Mahometan year is ſtrictly lunar, conſiſting only of 354 or 355 
as, its commencement is not fixed, but gradually ſhortens through ev 
Bus danch in the year, | V 
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ROMAN CAL EN D A R, 
For reading of LATIN Avurtnons, BviLls, DirLomas, 
and other AoTs. | 


j 


JANUARIUS. 


Calendis Januarii 
Quarto Nonas Januarii 
Tertio Nonas Januarii 
Pridie Nonas Januarii 
Nonis Januarii 
Octavo Idus Januarii 
Septimo Idus Januarii 
Sexto Idus Januari 
umto Idus Januarii 
Quarto Idus Janvarii 
Tertio Idus Januarii 
Pridie Idus Januarii 


 Jdibus Januarii 


Dectmo - nono Calendas 
Februari1 

Decimo - octavo Calendas 
Februarii 

Decimo- ſeptimo Calendas 
Februarii 

Decimo - ſexto Calendas 
Februarii 

Decimo - quinto Calendas 
Februarii 

Decimo - quarto Calendas 

February 

Decimo - tertio Calendas 
Februari 

Duodecimo Calendas Fe- 


bruarii 


VUndecimo Calendas Fe- 


bruarii 
Decimo Calendas Febr. 
Nono Calendas Februarii 


Octavo Calendas Febr. 


Septimo Calendas Febr. 
Sexto Calendas Februari 
Quinto Calendas Febr. 
Quarto Calendas Febr. 
Tertio Calendas Febr. 


. Pridie Calendas Febr. 


| Days. 
of the 
Month. 


| 


| 


og ow Om e 


FEBRUARIUS, 


; Calendis F ebruarii 


Quarto Nonas Februarii 

Tertio Nonas Februarii 

Pridie Nonas Februarii 

Nonis Februarii 

Octavo Idus Februarii 

Septimo Idus Februarii 

Sexto Idus Februarii 

Quinto Idus Februari 

Quarto Idus Februarii 

Tertio Idus Februarii 

Pridie Idus Febrnarii 

Idibus Februarii 

Decimo - ſexto Calendas 
Marti 

Decimo -quinto Calendas 
Martii 

Decimo - quarto Calendas 
Martii 

Decimo - tertio Calendas 
Marti 


Duodecimo Calendas Mar- 


= f 
Undecimo Calendas Mart. 


Decimo Calendas Martu 


Nono Calendas Martii 
Octavo Calendas Martii 
Septimo Calendas Martu 


- Sexto Calendas Martii 
Sexto Calendas Marti 


- - This number is not to be 


doubled but n the biſſex- 
tile year, that is every 
fourth year ; except at 
the end of each century. 
Quinto Calendas Martii 
Quarto Calendas Marti 
Tertio Calendas Martii 
Pridie Calendas Marti 
| - TT WH 


A 
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DO OW Gens F. F 
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THE 


| 1 | Days 
MARTIUS. fof the 
| | | Month. 
Calendis Martii © I 
Sexto Nonas Marti 1 2 
Quinto Nonas Martii 3 
| Quarto Nonas Martii 4 
Tertio Nonas Marti 1 
Pridie Nonas Mart 6 
Nonis Martit © © 7 
Octavo Idus Martii 8 
Septimo Idus Martii 9 
Sexto Idus Martii | 10 
Quinto Idus Martii 111 
Quarto Idus Martii | 12 
Tertio Idus Marti 13 
| Pridie Idus Martii 14 
1dibus Martii 1 
Decimo- ſeptimo Calendas 15 
Aprilis | 5 
Decimo : ſexto Calendas 16 
Aprilis 3 
- Decimo- quinto Calendas 17 
Aprilis | = 
Decimo - quarto Calendas 18 
Aprilis | 
Decimo - tertio Calendas 19 
Aprilis | 
Duodecimo Calendas A- 20 
prilis | 
. — Calendas Apri- 21 
is 
Decimo Calendas Aprilis | 22 
|  Nono Calendas Aprilis 23 
| | Oftavo Calendas Aprilis 24 
Septimo Calendas Aprilis 26 
Sexto Calendas Aprilis 26 
Quinto Calendas Aprilis 27 
Quarto Calendas Aprilis 28 
Tertio Calendas Aprilis 29 
Pridie Calendas Aprjlis | 3 


Duodecimo 


Undecimo 


ROMAN CALEN DAR. 
* 


APRILIS. 
Calendis Aprilis 


Quarto Nonas Aprilis 


Tertio Nonas Aprilis 
Pridie Nonas Aprilis 
Nos Aprilis 


Octavo Idus Aprilis 


Septimo Idus Aprilis 


. Sexto Idus Aprilis 


into Idus Aprilis 
5 — Idus Aprilis 
Tertio Idus Aprilis 
Pridie Idus Aprilis 
Idibus Aprilis- 
Decimo · octavo Calendas 
Maii 


Decimo · ſeptimo Calendas 


Maii 


Calendas 
Calendas 


Maii 


Maii 


Decimo Calendas Maii 
Nono Calendas Mai 


Octavo Calendas Maii 


| Septimo Calendas 


Sexto Calendas Maii 
Quinto Calendas Maii 
Quarto Calendas Mai 
Tertio Calendas Maii 


'} Pridie Calendas Maii 


THE 


Days 
of the 
Month. 


e e e M> ll 


T HE 


ROMAN 


MAIUS.. 


Calendis Maii _ | 
Sexto Nonas Mair 
Quinto Nonas Maii 
Quarto Nonas Maii 
Tertio Nonas Maii 
Pridie Nonas Mail 


Nonis Maii 
Octavo Idus Maii + 


Septimo Idus Maii 
Sexto Idus Maii 
Quinto Idus Mali 
Quarto Idus Maii 


Tertio Idus Mail 
Pridie Idus Mai 


Junii 
Decimo - quinto-Calendas 


Juni 


Pecino-quarty, Calendas 


Juni 
Decimo - - tertio Calendas 


Juni 
Duodecimo Calendas Ju- 

ni Wks | 
ee Calendas Ju- 
Decimd Calendas Junii 
Nono Calendas Junii 
Octavo Calendas Junii 
Septimo Calendas Junii 
Sexto Calendas Junii 


Quinto Calendas Junii 
Quarto Calendas Junii 


Tertio Calendas Junii 


Pridie Calendas juni 


| 


O = 


CALENDAR 
f 


a ays 
| of the! 
Month... 


Caſendiy, Junii « 

Tens Nows Juni 
Tertio Nonas Junii 
Pridie Nonas 


| Nonis umi 
Octavo Idus Jutii 


Septimo Idus 8 
Sento Idus Juni 
. Quinto Idus Juni | 

| Idus Junji 


Julii * 
Decimo- - quarto Caſendas 


Decimo Calendas Julit 
Nono Calendas Juli 
Octavo Calendas Julii 
Septimo Calendas Julij 
Sexto Calendas Julii 


Quinto Calendas Julii 


QVarto Calendas Julii 


Tertio Calendas Julii 


Pridie Calendas Juli 


THE 
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of the 
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THE 


ROMAN CALENDAR. 


Days 
of the 
Month. 


JULIUS.. 
1 


Pridie Nonas Julii | 


Juli. 


— Calendas Au- 


guſti 
Decimo Calendas Augu · 
pe my 


| Nono Calendas Augu- 


s 


| Oftayo Calendas Augo- 
ae Calendas Augu- 


*. — Calendas Auguſti 
Quinto Calendas Auguſti 


Quarto Calendas Auguſti 


Tertio Calendas Auguſti 
Pridie Calendas Auguſti | 


O A 


| | 


3 


Calendis Auguſti 


Quarto Nonas Auguſi 
Tertio Nonas Auguſti 


Pridie Nonas Auguſti 


Nonis Auguſti 


Octavo Idus Auguſti 


Septimo Idus Aug 


Sexto Idus A 


Quinto Idus Agent 
arto Idus Au 


 Tertio Idus Auguſti 
Pridie Idus Auguſti 
Idibus Auguſte 


Decimo - nono Calendas 
embris 


Decimo-ogtavo Calendas 
Septembris 


| Decino:fptinia Calendas 


Septembris 
Decimo - ſexto Calendas 
mbris 


Septe 
| Decimo-quinto Calendas 


Septembris 


| Decimo-quarto Calendas 


- Septembris 
Decimo - tertio Calendas 


Septembris 


 Duodecimo Calendas Sep- 


tembris 


Undecimo Calendas Sep- 
tembris 


Decimo Calendas Septem- 


bris 
Nono Calendas Septemb. 
Octavo Calendas Septem- 
bris 


_ | Septimo Calendas Sept. 


Sexto Calendas Septemb. 
Quinto Calendas Sept. 
Quarto Calendas Sept. 
Tertio Calendas Sepft. 
Pridie Calendas Sept. 


THE 


THE 


SEPTEMBER, 


Calendis Septembris 
2 Nonas Septem- 
ris 


Tertio Nonas Septemb. 
Pridie Nonas Septemb. 


Nonis Septembris 


Octavo Idus Septem- 
bris | 
Septimo Idus Septemb. 


Sexto Idus Septemb. 


Quinto Idus Septemb. 
Quarto Idus Septemb. 
Tertio Idus Septemb. 
Pridie Idus Septemb. 
Jaibus Septembris 
Decimo - octavo Calendas 

Octobris 
Decimo-ſeptimo Calendas 
Octobris 


Decimo - ſexto Calendas 


Occobris 

Decimo - quinto Calendas 
Octobris 

Decimo- quarto Calendas 
Octobris 

Decimo - tertio Calendas 
Octobris 

Duodecimo Calendas Oc- 
tobris 

Undecimo Calendas Oc- 
tobris 

Decimo Calendas Octo- 
bris 

Nono Calendas Octo- 


bris 


Octavo Calendas Octo- 


bris 
Septimo Calend. Octobris 
Sexto Calendas Octobris 
Quinto Calend. Octobris 
Quarto Calend. Octobris 


 Tertio Calendas Octobris 
Pridie Calendas Octobris 


Days 
of the 
onth. 


ROMAN CALENDAR, 


OCTOBRIS, 


Calendiy Oftobris 


Sexto Nonas OQtobris 
Quinto Nonas Octobris 
Quarto Nonas Octobris 


Tertio Nonas Octobris 


Pridie Nonas Octobris 


Noni Oftobris 


Octavo Idus Octobris 
Septimo Idus Octobris 
Sexto Idus Octobris 
Quinto Idus Octobris 
Quarto Idus Octobris 


Tertio Idus Octobris 


Pridie Idus Octobris 

Iibus Octobri⸗ 

Decimo · ſeptimo Calendas 
Novembris 

Decimo - ſexto Calendas 
Novembris . 

Decimo-quinto Calendas 
Novembris 

Decimo-quarto Calendas 
Novembris 

Decimo - tertio Calendas 


Novembris 


' Duodecimo Calendas No- 


vembris 


Undecimo Calendas No- 


vembris 
Decimo Calendas Novem- 
bris 
Nono Calendas Novem- 
bris 
Octavo Calendas Novem- 
bris 
imo Calendas Neu 
ris 
Sexto Calendas Novem- 
bris | 
Quinto Calendas Nov. 
Quarto Calendas Nov. 
Tertio Calendas Nov. 
Pridie Calendas N = 


O N. 


Mo 


1 —_—ocauaumnſ--_rcrrr— uu JS *' 
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THP 
ROMAN CALENDAR: 


NOVEMBER, 


Calendis Novembris 
t Nonas Novem- 
ow 
Tertio Nonas Novem- 
bris 


Pridie Nonas Novembris | 


Nonis Novembris | 
Octavo Idus Novembris 
Septimo Idus Novembris 


| Sexto Idus Noyembris 


Quinto Idus Novembris 

Quarto Idus Novembris 

Tertio Idus Novembris 

Pridie Idus Novembris 

1dibus Novembris 

Decimo - octavo Calendas 
Decembris 


| Decimo-ſeptimo Calendas 


Decembris 
Decimo - ſexto Calendas 
bris 
Decimo - quinto Calendas 
Decembris 
Decimo-quarto Calendas 
Decembris 
Decimo - tertio Calendas 
Decembris 
Duodecimo Calendas De- 
cembris 
Undecimo Calendas De- 
cembris 
yl Calendas Decem- 
Nono Calendas Decem- 


Octaro Calendas Decem- 
bris 

Septimo Calendas Dec. 

Sexto Calendas Decemb. 

Quinto Calendas Dec. 


. Quarto Calend. Dec, 


Tertio Calendas Dec. 
Pridie Calendas Dec. 


Days 
of the 


Month. 


rr 


DECEMBER. 


Calendis Decembris 

Quarto Nonas Decembris 

Tertio Nonds Pridie 

Pridie Nonas Decembris 

Nonis Decembris 

Octavo Idus Decembris 

Septimo Idus Decembris 

Sexto Idus Decembris 

Quinto Idus Decembris 

Quarto Idus Decembris 

Tertio Idus Decembris 

Pridie Idus Decembris 

Idibus Decembris 

Decimo - nono Calendas 
Januarii 

Decimo - octavo Calendas 
Januarii 

Decimo-ſeptimo Calendas 
Januarii 

Decimo - ſexto Calendas 
Januarii 

Decimo- quinto Calendas 
Januarii 

Decimo-quarto Calendas 
Januarii 

Decimo - tertio Calendas 
Januarii 

Duodecimo Calendas Ja- 
nuarii 1 5 

Undecimo Calendas Ja- 
nuarii 

Decimo Calendas Janu- 
arii 

Nono Calendas Janua- 


rii ä 
Octavo Calendas Janua- 


nm 
Septimo Calendas Janu. 
Sexto Calendas Januarii 
Quinto Calendas Januarii 
Quarto Calendas Januarii 
Tertio Calendas Januar 
Pridie Calendas r 


HE 
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The GREEK. MONTHS. 


As theſe months conſiſted alternately of 29 or 30 days, they 
were divided into three parts; and at every tenth they began 
to reckon with an unit, after this manner : 


Days | 
of the 
month, 
I Neue |] or Novilunium. 
8. Atu rio | | 3 | 
3 [Tetra The beginning of the month. 
4 Terapry I rapive pros 
5, Ula , or 
6 "_ ' A propre en 
7 Een | 
8 [Oy 
9 | Enarm 
Io | Amar 
11 Town I 
I2 | AcuTige | 
1 Toi 
3 | 1 
14 | Terapry The middle of the month. 
15 Iirru k Meowrrog nrg, 
| 16 E vv ; -"— "_ 
| 17 | En | ins Jud 
18 O'y0%n 
19 E nr | 
20 E xa; or Eur * 
21 AtxaTy 
22 Evin 
23 O'y%n The end of the month. 
24 E C95 pn ÞYNyorroc 17005 or TAY ve, 
25 Ern or, 
26 IIturrn iT, k, 
27 Teraprn | or, 
28 Teirn Auer k. 
29 Atvrtipe 
O En * vER 
Sometimes they began to reckon again at the 21ſt day of the month, 
Days | 
of t 
month 
21 | cru 
22 _— 
23 Telry 
24 Tera pr? 
25 Inn 
26 E'zTe 
27 E C un 
28 O | 
29 E v1 
30 Ein nal na, or Trans, id eſt, Luna vetus & nova, The 


The 
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The ROMAN and GRECIAN manner of reckoning 


their years, and other things; reduced to the common way 


of reckoning. 


J- .:ambers are placed in two columns ; the firſt contains the Latin numbers, which 
vere expreſſed by numeral letters, oppoſite to which are their value in Arabic 
figures, uſed by us. In the other column are placed the Greek numbers in capital 
Greek letters, and the current Greek letters anſwerable to them in value; and ther 


is ſhewn the value of both the Greek and Roman numbers. 


ROMAN. 


VIII 


XIII 

XIIII or XIV 
XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 
XVIIII or XIX 


8D Gare »N - 
— 
— 


AI 

all 
Al 
AIIII 
An 
AIII 
AIIII 
18 AI 
19 ANI 
20 AA 

21 | AAI 
22| AAII 
23 AAIII 
24} AAIII 
25|Aal 
26] Aanl 
27] Aann 
28] aanm 
290] AAIILLEI 
30 | AAA 
31 | AAAI 
32|AAAtl 
33 Aa 
34 A111 
35 Kn 
36 Oc. 


— — — 
n 


37 aaliII 


38 ali 


G RE CIAN. 


© 
* 
> 


or 


% 


© 
— 
DN] NANA 
g g f F N N N g 
8 "* © ary my = N 


D 

ay 
"Ja 
> 


or 1B & if 
or IT & oy 
Or 1A & 0 
or IE & 6s 
or 14 & 1 
or 1Z & 
or 1H & 49 


or 1O K ff 


or K & x 


or KA & xd 


or KB & 8 
or KT & xy 


or KA & 7 


or KE & xi 

or K & x4 

or KZ & ot 
or KH & 45 
or KO & A9 
or A & XN 

or AA & A 
or AB & A 
or ar & xy 
or AA & A 
or AE & i 

or Ar & N 
or AZ & T4 
or AH & >» 


U 2 


One 

two 
three 

four 

hve 

ſix 

ſeven 

eight 

nine 

den 

eleven 
twelve 
thirteen 
fourteen 
fifteen 
ſixteen 
ſeventeen 
eighteen 
nineteen 
twenty 
twenty-one 
twenty-two 
twenty-three 
twenty-four 
twenty-five 
twenty · ſix 
twenty-ſeven 
twenty-eight 
twenty-nine 


thirty-one 
thirty-twa 
thirty-three 
thirty-four 
thirty-five 
thirty-ſix 
thirty. ſeven 
thirty. eight 
ROMAN 


LXXXVIIL 


LXXXIX 


3 
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44 | ASAAITHI 


AAAAII 
AaaalII 
AaaallII 
AAAATHII 
AAAATIIUI 
Jal 

III 

Tall 
IIIIII 
IAHITE 
IIIII 
III 
IAIN 
IIIIII 
III 
la 


IIAAlIII 
IIAAII 
IALAANT 
IIAAIIII 
IIAAIIIII 
IAA ANTI 
IAAAaA 
Talagal 
TALAAAIT 
MTAAAII 
IALAAANII 
JalAaaln 
IALAAAITI 
IAA AaAmMII 


IAIAAATITII 
Ialaaani or lie & 19. 


GRE CIAN. 


or AO & xF 
or M& 
or MA & us 
or MB & wg 
or MI & wy 
or MA & us 
or ME & us 
or Me & ur 
or MZ & h 
or MH & jy 
or MO & 

or N & „ 

or NA & „ 
or NB & 8 
Or NT & vy 
or NA & „ 
or NE & 
Or Ne & vo 
or NZ & 
or NH & »y 
or NO & ,Þ 
or Z & E 

or SA & Ea 
or =B & 22 


or T & E 


or Za & £93” 
or ZE & & 
or Ze & E 
or Z & C 
or ZH & E 
or SO & EN 
or O & 6 
OA & e 
or OB & 0 
Or OT & oy 
or OA & 0s” 
or OE & of 
or Or & of 
or OZ & of" 
or OH & oy 
or 00 & of 
or II & x 
or HA & r 
or IIB & 8 
Or T & ry 
or TIA & os 
or NE & xs 
or Its & we 
or IIZ & mt” 
or IH & Tx 


forty-eight 
forty - nine 


fifty 
fifty. one 
fifty-two 
fifty-three 
fifty-four 
fifty · five 
fifty ſix 
fifty - ſeven 


eventy 
ſeventy· one 
ſeventy- two 
ſeventy· three 
ſeventy· four 
ſeventy-five 
ſeventy-fix 
ſeventy · ſeven 
ſeventy· eight 
ſeventy· nine 
eighty 
eighty· one 
hty- tw w o 
. . 
eighty· four 
eighty-five 
—_— 
eighty 
eighty-eight 
* nine 


e 
* 
e 
0 
* 
Ir 
e 
X 
n 
d 
E 
4 
E 
0 
e 
r 
e 
x 
1 
t 
e 
Y 
b 
0 
7 
r 
7 
C 
1 
t 
- 
4 
- 
} 
; 
4 
| 
4 
, 
y 


ROMAN, 


C | 
CL 

CC 
CCL 


CCC 


CCCL 


CCCC 
CCCCL 


D or D 

IDL or DL 

IDC or DC 

JDCL or DCL 
DCC or DCC 
{ICCL or DCCL 


IDCCC or DCCC 
I2CCCL or DCCCL 


IDCCCC or DCCCC 
FCCCCL or DCCCCL 


CID or & or M 
CIDCTD or MM or o o 
CIDCIACID or MMM or o 


& o 
CIOCIOCIOCIN or MMMM 
| © 50 00 00 
ID) or MMMMM or V oo 
100 o or VI o 
IDD o & or VII oo 
IDD o o o or VIII 
ID o o o & or IX & or 

o CCI 
CCI or OMC or IMI 


CCI) CCIDO or XX © 20000 


CCIDO CCILDO CCIDD or 
X 
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3000 


4000 
5000 
6000 
7000 
8000 


9000 
10000 


30000 


| HHH ory & 4 


GRECIAN. 
IAlAaaa or ' 
[AIAAAAI or FA & Fe ninety-one 
Alaaaall or 5B & 57 ninety-two 


AIAAAAIIL or r & ninety- three 
IMAAAAINL or ra & of ninety-four 
[AIAAAATI or E & gi ninety- five 
IMAAAAUL or 55 ninety-ſix 
ISIAAAATII or z & ninety-ſeven 


IAI or H & ninety-eight 


[AIAAA4TINI or co & 7 ninety. nine 
H or P &p one hundred 
HAI or PEN & oY one hundred and fifty 
HH or E & two hundred 
HHIAI or N & oy two hundred and fifty 
HHH OrT & N three hundred 
HHHIAI or TN & 3zy three hundred and 
[fry 

HHHH Or Y & four hundred 
HHHHIAI or YN & w four hundred and 
[fifty 

HI ord & five hundred 
Taal or N & . five hund. and fifty 

| Hln or x & * ſix hundred 
IIHIIAI or XN & xy ſix hundred and fifty 


ſeven hundred 


JMHHIAI or YN & Jy ſeven hundred and 
fifty 
IMHHH or N & eight 3 
IMIHHH/Al or QN & wy/ eight hundred and 
; [fi 
IHHHHH or III & mi nine — 
JAIHHHHIA! or ITIN 7 nine hundred and 
bfty 
X or A & z one thouſand 
XX. or B& B two thouſand 
XXX or I & y three thouſand 
XXXX or A & V four thouſand 
NM oOorEg ſive thouſand 
Nx "I ſix thouſand 
RIxx or Z & Z ſeven thouſand 
IXIXXX or H & » eight thouſand 
XXX or © & 9 nine thouſand 
M or 1 & | ten thouſand 
MM or x & twenty thouſand 
MMM or A & A thirty thouſand 
ROMAN 


( 


CCIDD IDDD or CCI 
CCI) CCID2) CCIDD or 


XXXX © 40000 
1000 or L & 5OOCO 
199 CCID) or LX » G6cooo 


' 1999 CCIDD CCIDD or 


LXX o 70000 
T1JIDd CCIDOI CCIDDO CCIDI 
or LXXX O 80000 


CCID) CCCIDID or 1000 
CCI9D) CCILDD CCI 
CCI DOD or LXXXX O or 
XC o goooo 
CCCID 00 or CM or C & 


1 ©ZOCO 
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MMMM or M & w forty thouſand 
Im or N & fifty thouſand 
IMIM or N & E ſixty thouſand 
IMIMM or O & » ſeventy thouſand 
MIMMM or II & * eighty thouſand 
IMMMMM _L ninety thouſand 


P & þ one hundred thouſand 


The Romans and Greeks, after the number of one hundred thouſand, 
make uſe of numeral adverbs, by which they continue their computations to 


infinity. 


THE 


CGG r Hmm Wm@K ww  amMPp>zs oo fUbU@gtbwWOoTNNWWgaday oo == Þ way 
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and THE 


and 


EL ORDINAL NUMBERS 


OF. TY 
nd GREEKS and ROMANS. 
nd 
Ipocro⸗ I | P Rimus. 
d, let xeroz 2 Sccundus. 
to T:4T%;, Or relre vos 3 Tertius. 
Teraprogy or ri caro 4 Quartus. 
Haar rog 5 Quintus. 
Exrog 6 | Sextus. 
LE 0g 7 Ockdavus. 
1 0 7008 8 Nonus. 
E'n&T0%; 9 Decimus. 
Alzallos 10 Undecimus. 
Eodixa ro I! Duodecimus. 
dellearer 12 | Decimus-tertius, or tertius-decimus. 
EN 13 | Decimus-quartus, or quartus-decimus. 
Tio70;e7xcudivatog 14 12 uintus, or quintus-decimus. 
[errerzidtrarc; 15 Decimus- extus. 
E T7420 1.270; 17 Decimus- ſeptimus. 
Or,: Qαε g 18 | Decimus-cAavus. 
Emerald ina 19 | Decimus-nonus. 
Eizorde 20 | Vigeſimus, or viceſimus. 
Eizo5o; rr rog 21 Vigeſimus- primus. 
Eizog tg div reg 2 | Vigeſimus-ſecundus, 
Eizo5cg Tires 23 Vigeſimus tertius, &c. 
Taianagög 30 Frigeſimus, or triceſimus. 
Triarneròg TraTog 31 U rigeſimus- primus, &c. 
Tecgcrenacoreg 40 | Quadrageſimus. 
Teroupuro5 dg frog 41 Quadrageſi mus. primus, &c. 
Nerrenogòg 50 Quinquageſimus. 
E Cenegeg 60 | Sexageſimus. 
Le Ng 70 Septuageſimus. 
O 80 | Octogeſimus. 
E r2u1:05 os CO Nonageſimus. 
Eraregdg 100 | C-nteſimus. 
Aizrooroges 200 Ducenteſimus, or duceſimus. 
1 3co | Tricenteſimus, or triceſimus. 
Teogaparoo tus 0g 400 | Quadringenteſimus, or quadrageſimus. 
Ilirranociords 500 Quingenteſimus, or quingeſimus. 
D 4 E Faxe 


E Faro 

E vrrauαν“ð“g 

O x7axooiordg 

E waxoorod; 
Xinores 
Hioyximoyog 
Tpioyinoro; 
TeTpanio x 
Tlerraxio xpM250; 
E t 
E ran 
O raueνννννe’, 
E naue L 
Mrupiorog 
Atouvpioycs 
Tpiopuprores 
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600 | Sexcenteſimus, or Suid 
700 | Septingenteſimus, or ſeptingeſimug: 


800 | Octogenteſimus, or octingeſimus. 


goo | Nongenteſimus, or noningeſimus. 
1000 | Milleſimus. 


2000 | Bis milleſimus. 

3000 | Ter milleſimus. 
4200 | Quater milleſimus. 
5000 | Quinquies milleſimus. 


| 6000 | Sexies milleſimus. 


7000 | Septies milleſimus. 
$000 Octies milleſimus. 
9000 | Novies milleſimus. 
10000 | Decies milleſimus. 
20000| Vicies milleſimus. 
30000 | Tricies milleſimus. 


This manner of reckoning is continued to a far greater number ; but ſo far is 


ſufficient to ſhew the manner, 


THE 


GREEKS and ROMAN S. 


Theſe adverbs ſerve for multiplying of the largeſt numbers, either Greek or 
Roman;; of which the ſpecimen here given is ſufcient for the purpoſes of chro- 


nology and hiſtory. 
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THE 


NUMERAL ADVERB 9 


OF THE 


Semel | E * 
Bis. mm Vi 
Ter. | Tpaxorrax Trig 


Quater. | Trogoapaxorraxc; 
Quinquies. Ilerryzorraxc 
© Sexies. | 1 
Septies. | EC%pnxorraxi 
Octies. Oythe 
= Novies. Emennorrdæig 
Undecies. Abaxooraxis 
Duodecies. | Tan 
Tredecies. | Tergarocras 


| Quaterdecies. | XM 


Quindecies | Aioyiaar 
Sexdecies. Mupiaxs; 
— Auopopraxis 

Decies- octies 


0 


22 — 2 —é B — 18 
— 
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An EXTRACT of the 


NUMERAL NOTES of the ROMANS, 


Taken from SERTORIUuSs URSATUSs. 


A. 
B. AUG. M. P. XXXXI. ab 
A Auguſta millia paſſuum quadra- 
ginta unum. 


AB. AUGUST OB. M. P. X. ab Au- 
guſtobriga millia paſſuum decem. 

A. CAMB. M. P. XI. a Camboduno 
millia paſſuum undecim. 

A. COMP. XIIII. a Compluto qua- 
tuordecim. 

A. C. P. VI. a capite, or ad caput 
pedes ſex. 

ADIECT. H-S. IX. O. adjectis ſe- 
ſterciis novem mille. 


AD. II. Adilis iterum. 


I. VIR. II. Duumvir iterum. 

ED. II. VIR. QUINQ. Edilis duum- 
vir quinquennalis. 

ED. Q. ff. VIR. Adilis quinquen- 
nalis duumvir. 

A. K. ante Kalendas. 

ALA. I. ala prima. 

A. MILL. XXXV. a milliari triginta 
qvinque, or, ad milliaria triginta 
quinque. 

A. M. XX. ad milliare vigeſimum. 

AN. A. V. C. Anno ab urbe con- 
dita. 

AN. C. H. S. annorum centum hic 
ſitus eſt. 

AN. DCLX. anno ſexcenteſimo ſex- 
ageſimo. 

AN. II. S. annos duos ſemis. 

AN. IVL. annos quadraginta ſex, 

AN. N. annos natus. 

AINN. anni, annis, or annos, 

ANN. LIII. H. S. E. annorum quin- 
quaginta trium hic ſitus eſt. 

ANN. NAT. LXVI. annos natus ſex- 

aginta ſex. 

AN. PL. M. X. annos, or annis 
plus minus decem. 


AN. ©. XVI. anno fund deci- 
mo ſexto. 

A. V. XX. annos vixit viginti. 

AN. P. M. annorum plus minus, 

A. XII. annis duodecim, &c. 

AN. P. M. L. annorum plus minus 
quinquaginta. 

A. XX. H. EST. annorum viginti hic 
8 

AN. P. R. C. Anno poſt Romam con- 
ditam. 

AN. V. P. M. II. annis vixit plus 
minus duobus. 

AN. XXV. ST. VIII. annorum vi- 
ginti quinque, ſtipendii, or ſtipen- 
diorum octo. 

A. P. V. C. annorum poſt urbem con- 
ditam. 

APVD. L. V. CONV. apud lapidem 


quinque convenerunt. 
A. RET. P. III. S. ante retro pe- 


des tres ſemis. 
ARG. P. X. argenti pondo decem. 
A. V. C. ab urbe condita. 


B. 


B. A. Bixit, that is to ſay, vixit an- 
nis, &c. 

BIGINTI. viginti. 

BIXIT. BIXSIT. BISSIT vixit. 

BIX. ANN. XXCI. M. IV. D. VII. 
Vixit annis octoginta unum menſi- 
bus quatuor dies ſeptem. 

BX. AN VS. VII. ME. VI. DI. X. 
VII. Vixit annos ſeptem menſes ſex 
dies ſeptemdecim. 


= 
CID. mille. 
CID. IDC. mille ſexcentum. 
CID. CID. CID. CVI. tria millia cen- 
tum ſex. 
CID 


2 
X 


ID 


(TD. CID. CID. Dv. tria millia 

quingenti quinque. 

CID. CID. CID. DCCCLXXX. tria 
millia octo centum octoginta. 

CCIDD. decem millia. 

CCIDD. S. undecim millia. 

CCIDD. O. INC. undecim millia 
ſexcentum. | 

(CID). > O o CC. tredecim mil- 
lia ducentum. 

CCIDD. oo O oo CCXXIII. tre- 
decim millia ducentum viginti tres. 
CCI9D, IDD. IDC. quindecim millia 
ſexcentum. 
CCI D. ID. o DCCCLXVIE. quin- 
decim millia octocentum ſexaginta 

ſeptem. 
CCIDD. IDD. DCCCCL. quindecim 
millia novem centum quinquaginta. 
CCI D. T2.). © CCC. ſexdecim mil- 
lia tercentum. 


CCIDD. CCIDD. viginti millia. 
(CID). CCIDD. = co OO DCC. 


viginti tria millia ſeptem centum. 

(C150. CCIDO <o ID). viginti qua- 
tuor millia. 

OX CCOD em @ @ aw 
CDXXCIX viginti quatuor millia 
quatuor cencum octoginta novem. 

CCI). CCIDD. CCI1O9. triginta 
millia. 

RE). P30. CCDD. 10.2 th- 
ginta nillia quingenti ſexaginta. 

(995. 1999. quadraginta millia. 

(C199. CCi9J9. CCIoO. CCIID. 
quadragin.. millia. 

(015). 1999 o C XII. qua- 
Gaginta num mille novem centum 
duodecim. 

(C19). CCCIO ON. nonaginta millia. 

(CCID 1D. centum millia. 

CCC. M. N. tercentum millia num- 
min. 

(CCCIN DID. decies centena millia. 

CERTA. QVINQ. ROM. CO. cer- 
tamen quinquennale Rom condi- 
tum, 

COH. I. aut II. Cohors prima aut ſe- 
cunda; & fic de alus. 

COS. ITER. ET. TERT. DESIG. 


Conſul ĩterum & tertium deſignatus. 
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COS. TER. vel QUAR. Conſul ter. 
tium vel quartum; & ſic de cæteris. 

COST. CUM. LOC. H-S o D. cu- 
ſtodiam cum loco ſeſtertii mille quin- 
gentis. 

C IX. nongenti novem. 


D. 

D. quingenti. 

DEG. * XIII. AUG. XII. POP. XI. 
Decurionibus denarios tredecim : au- 
guſtalibus duodecim : populo unde- 
cim. 

D. III. ID. die quarta Idus. 

DMID99. quingenta & quinquaginta 
millia. | 

D. VIIII. diebus novem. 

D. V. ID. die quinta Idus. 

E. ä 

EX A. D. K. ex ante diem Calendas. 

EX A. D. V. K. DEC. AD PRID, 
K. IAN. ex ante diem quinto Ca- 
lendas Decembris ad pridie Calen- 
das Januarias. 

EX. H-S. P. F. I. ex ſeſterciis decem 
parvis fieri juſſit. 

EX H-S. CIDN. ex ſeſterciis mille 
nummum. | 

EX. H-S. oo co o co, ex ſeſter- 
ciis quatuor millia, 

EX. H-S. N. CC. L. o D. XL. Ex 
ſeſterciis numorum ducentis quin- 
quaginta millibus quingentis qua- 
draginta. 

EX. H-S. DC. D. XX. ex ſeſter- 
ciis ſexcentis millibus quingentis vi- 

inti. 

EX. K L. IAN. AD KAL. IAN. Ex 
Kalendis Januarii ad Kalendas Ja- 
nuarii; & fic de aliis. 


| F. 
F. AN. X. F. C. filio vel filiæ anno- 


rum decem faciendum curavit. 

TF. C. ferme centum. 

FIX. ANN. XXXIX. M. I. D. VI. 
HOR. SCIT. NEM. vixit annos 
triginta novem, menſem unum, dies 
ſex, horas ſcit nemo. 1 


17 


1000. 


30⁰ 


H. 

H. M. E. H -S. CCIOO. CCIOO. 
IOO. M. N. hoc monumentum e- 
rexit viginti quinque mille numum. 

_ N. IIII. ſeſtercüs numùm qua- 


H-. CCCC. ſeſterciis quatuor cen- 
tum. 

H-S. oo. N. ſeſterciis mille numim. 

H-S. CCID9. N. ſeſtertiis no- 
vem mille numim. 

H-S. IX. oo. ſeſtertiis novem mille. 

H-S. XMX. N. ſeſtertiis viginti mille 
numum. 

H-S CCIDD CCIDD ſeſtertiis vi- 
ginti mille. 


155. Quinque mia. 

195. O ſex millia. 

100 oo ©. ſeptem millia, 

1000. quinquaginta millia. 

109005. CCIO O. ſexaginta millia. 

Dod CCINA CCIDQ 100 ſep- 
tuaginta quatuor millia. 

1000. CCIoO. CCI. CCI OO. 
octoginta millia. 

CCIQ9. CCIDD9. CCIDI9. 
100 O oo, octoginta ſeptem millia, 

II. VIR. Duum vir, or duum viri. 

III. V. or III. VIR. Triumvir, or 
Trium: viri. 

INI. VIR. quatuor vir: quatuor viri, 
or quatuor viratus. 

IIIIII. V. vel VIR. * ſe⸗ 
vir, ſex- vir. 

IX. octo. 

IIXX. duo de viginti. 

IDNE. vel IND. aut INDICT. In- 
dictio, vel Indictione. 


K. 
K. vel KL. Kalendæ, aut Kalendis. 
Et ſic de cæteris, ubi menſium ap- 
ponuntur nomina. 


M. 
MC. mille centum. 
MD. mille quingenti. 
MI1S. VII. DIIIB. XI. menſibus ſep- 
tem diebus . 
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M. P. II. millia paſſuum duo; & 
de aliis. 1 


M. aut MS, menſis, aut menſes. 


P. 

P. C. poſt Conſulatum. 

PE D. CXVS. pedes centum quinde. 
cim ſemis. 

P. II. L. Pondo duarum ſemis Li. 
brarum. 

P. II.:: pondo duo ſemis & Triente. 

P. KAL. Pridie Kalendas. 

P. R. C. A. DCCCXLIIII. Poſt Ro. 
mam conditam annis octingenti 
quadraginta quatuor. 


P. R. V. 
- cennalia, 


Q 
Q. Quinquennalis. 
QB. AN. XXX. qui bixit, id eſt vixit 
annis triginta. 


. Populi Romani vota de. 


| QQ. quinquennalis. 


Q. V. A. III. M. II. „ vel'gin 
vixit annos tres menſes duo. 

i 

SIC. V. SIC. X. ſicuti quinquenna- 
lia, ſic decennalia. 

SIC. XX. S. C. XXX. ſicuti vicenna- 
lia, fic tricennalia. 

SSTVP. XVIIII. Ependite novemde. 

me 


ST. XXXV. ſtipendiis triginta quin 
gue, 
. 
©. AN. mortuus anno. 
©. & III. defunctus viginti tribus. 
4 
V. 


. 8 & quintum. 

V. A. I. D. XI. vixit annum unum 
dies . 

V. A. L. vixit annos quinquaginta; 
& fic de aliis. . 

VI. V. ſextum vir. 

VIX. A. FF. C. vixit annos ferme 
centum. * 


VIV. AN. & vixit annos triginta. 
> = 


VOI. 


& ſie 


bus. 


unum 


inta; 


ferme 
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yOT. V. Votis quinquennalibus. X. Annalibus decennalibus. 

vOT. V. MULT. X. Votis quin- | >« IDC. mille ſexcentum, 
quennalibus, multis decennalibus. X. M. decem millia. 

VOT. X. Vota decennalia. X. V. Decemvir. 

VOT. XX. vel XXX. vel XXXX. > N. duo millia; & ſic de aliis. 
Vota vicennalia, aut tricennalia, aut > IIII. triginta quatuor. 
quadragenalia. . 

X. de 

» . mille. | 


IS 2 LAY 
* 


Of the ROMAN NUMBERS. 


HE Romans, inſtead of Figures, uſed only theſe five letters, I. one; 

V. five; X. ten; L. fifty ; C. one hundred. By the various combina- 
tion of theſe letters, they aſcended to one hundred thouſand, as has been 
ſhewn in pag. 291, and the following. In carrying this number further, they 
made uſe of adverbs : for example, to expreſs a million, they writ Decies 
CCCIDDD, that is, decies centena millium. But afterwards they changed CID 
into an M. or, for the greater eaſe, into oo; and ID they altered to D, to 


expreſs five hundred. Sometimes they uſed the letter V with a bar on the top 


of it, and . To denote ten thouſand, they uſed X, and ſometimes CX, 
which anſwers to the ſame number, 


Of the GREEK NUMBERS. 


T HE manner of reckoning among the Greeks was not very different from 
that of the Romans, nor leſs ſimple. They uſed fix letters in this man- 
ner, 1 one; IT five, from the Greek II . ten, from Ajzza. H one 
hundred, from Hearn. X one thouſand, from xa. M ten thouſand, from 


Mucaac. 

They ſo combined theſe letters as to expreſs all their numbers. Fifty they 
wrote in this manner, III; that is five times ten, or ten times five. For the 
number five hundred, they invented this character JM, that is five times one 
hundred. Five thouſand they expreſſed thus, N; and fifty thouſand by NMI. 

Such was the antient cuſtom of the Greeks, as may be ſeen in the Arundel 
Marbles of Paros, now at Oxford ; but afterwards they uſed the larger and leſs 
letters of their alphabet. Thus A or « anſwered to one; B or g two; T or y 
three; A or four; E or « five; and ſo of the remainder, as has been ſhewn 
in the table where the Greek and Roman numbers are compared together. 
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3 
or THE 1 | 
ARCHONS of ATHENS, 


According to H. PRIDE AUX. 


Thoſe which are marked with a ||, are in the Chronicles of the 
ARUNDEL MARBLES of PARos. 


1 A 


Olymp. ARCHONS. Olymp. ARCHONS. 
24 1 | Creon| 61 4| Heraclides 
24 3 | Lyſias|| 64 1 | Miltiades 
24 4 | Tleſias 67 1 | Piſiftratus Hip. f. 
27 2 | Leoftratus 68 1 [agoras | 
27 4 | Piſiftratus 69 1 | Aceſtori 
28 1 | Autoſthenes 70 1 Myrus 
29 1 | Miltiades 71 1 | Hipparchus 
30 2 | Miltiades II. C 71 2 | Pytochritus || 
33 4 Dropides || 71 3 | Lacratides 
35 1 | Damaſias 71 4 | Themiſtocles 
36 1 | Epænetus 72 1 | Diognetus 
39 1 | Dracon 72 2 | Phenippus II. 
41 2 | Hzmiochides 72 3 | Ariſtides || 
43 4 | Ariftocles || 72 4 | Hybrilides 
44 1 | Critias I. 73 1 | Anchiſes 
45 1 | Megacles (brotus | 73 2 | Philippus 
46 2 | Philombrotus, or Clcom- 73 3 | Philocrates || 
46 3 | Solon 73 4 | Phædon 
46 4 | Dropides II. 74 1 | Leoſtratus 
47 1 | Eucrates 74 2 | Nicodemus 
47 2 | Simon 74 3 | Aphepſion 
48 1 | Phznippus 74 4 | Calliades, or Callias || 
49 3 | Damaſias II. 75 1 | Xantippus || 
50 4 | Archeſtratides 75 2| Timoſthenes | 
52 3.| Ariſtomenes 75 3| Adimantus 
54 3 | Hippoclides 75 4| Themiſtocles, Neocl. f. 
54 4 | Comias 76 1 Phædon II. 
55 1 | Hegeſiſtratus 76 2 | Dromoclides 
56 1 | Euthydemus || 76 3 | Aceſtorides 
58 1 | Erxiclides 76 4| Menon 
bo 4 | Alczus prior 77 1 Chares| 
61 1 | Thericles 77 21 Praxiergus 


Demotion 
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COPS eee eee 


ARCH ONS. 


Demotion 
Apſephion | 
Theagenidas' || - 
Phædon, or Lu- II. 
Ly ſiſtratus 
Lyſanias 
Lyſitheus 
Archidemides 
Tlepolemus 
- Conon 28 
- Euthippus, or Evippus | 
— or Phraſiclides 
Philocles 
Bion 
Mneſithides 
Callias I. 
Soſiſtratus 
Ariſton 
Luyſicrates 
Chrephanes 
Aneœtidotus 
Euthydemus 
Pedieus 
Philiſcus 
Timarchides 
Callimachus 
Lyſimachides 
Praxiteles 
Lyſamas 
Diphilus || 
Timocles 
Myrichides 


— 


— 


+ Glaucides 


Theodorus 

Euthymenes 

Nauſimachus, or Lyſima- 
chus 

Antilochides, or 
chides 

Chares 

Apſeudes 

Pythodorus 

Euthydemus 

Apollodorus 

Epameinon, or Epami- 
nondas, or Aminias 


Antio- 


| Diotimus 


Euclides, or Euclees 
Euthydemus, or Scytho- 
dorus Philochorus 
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ARCHONS. 


Stratocles N 

; Harchus, or -pparchas 

Aminias 

Alczus 

Ariſtion 

Aſtyphilus, or Ariſtophi- 
lus | | 

Archias 

Antiphon 

Euphemus 

Ariſtomneſtus 

Chabrias 

Piſander 

Cleocritus, or Clearchus 

Callias 

Theopompus 

Glaucippus 

Diocles 

Euctemon 

Antigenes 

Callias 

Alexias 

Pithodorus, or Anarcho. 
dorus 

Euclides 

Micion, or Micon 

Exænetus, or Epænetus, or 
Xænetus 

Laches | 

Ariſtocrates l 

Ithycles 

Lyſiades 

Phormio 

Diophantus 

Eubulides 

Demoſtratus 

Philocles 

Nicoteles 

Demoſthenes 

Antipater 

Pyrgion, or Phyrrhion 

Theodotus 

Myſtichides 

Dexitheus 

Diotrephes 

Phanoſtratus 

Evander, or Menander 

Demophilus 

Pytheas || 

Nicon 


Nauſinicus 
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Olymp _ 


100 
100 
101 
101 
101 
101 
102 
102 
102 
102 
103 
103 
103 
103 
104 
104 


104 


104 
105 


105 
105 
105 
106 
106 
106 
106 
107 
107 
107 
107 
108 


108 


108 
108 
109 
109 


109 
109 
110 
110 


110 


110 
111 


e KO ess een 


K U N » + vw 


Oeser 


ARCHONS. 
| Naufinicus 
| Callias, or.Calleas 
Chariander 
Hippodamus 
Socratides 
Aſteius, or Ariſteus | 
Alchiſtenes 
Phraſficlides || 
Dyſcinetus 
ſiſtratus 
Nauſigenes 
Polyzelus 
Cephiſodorus || 
Chion 
Timocrates 
Characlides 
Molon 
Nicophemus 
Callimides, or Callidemi- 
des 
Euchariſtus - 
Cephiſodotus 
Agathocles 
Epines, or Elpinices 
Calliſtratus 
Diotimus 
Eudemus 
Ariſtodemus 
Theſſalus 
Apollodorus 
Callimachus 
Theophilus 
Themiſtocles 
Archias 
Eubulus 
Lyciſcus 
Pythodorus, or Pythodo- 
tus | 


Sogines 
Nicomachus 
Theophraſtus 
Lyfimachides 
Charondas, 
das 
Phrynicus 
Pythodemus, or Pythodo- 


or Charon- 


| rus 


111 
112 
112 
112 
112 


113 


113 
113 
113 
114 
114 
114 


114 


115 
115 
115 
11 

— 
116 
116 
116 
117 
117 
117 
117 
118 
118 
118 
118 


119 

119 
119 
119 
120 
120 
120 
120 
121 
121 
121 
121 


| Olmyp. | 
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ARCHONS. 


Evznetus 

Cteſicles 

Nitocrates : 
Nicetes, or Niceratus 
Ariſto 


Ariſtophon 

Cephiſophon 

Euthycritus, or Euthy- 

— or Hogamen 
es, or 

Chremes, or Anticles 

Anticles, or Soſicles 

Hegeſias 

Cephiſodorus 

Diocles 

Apollodorus, or Archip- 


pus 

Archippus, or Næchmus 

Apollodorus | 

Phocion, or Archippus 

Demogenes 

Democlides 

Praxibulus 

Nicodorus 

Theophraſtus 

Polemon 

Simonides 

Hieromnemon 

Demetrius Phalereus 

Charinus | 

Anaxicrates 

Chorebus, or Xenias 

Xenippus, or Euxenippus, 
and Xenippus 

Pherecles 

Leoſtratus 

Nicocles 

Calliarchus 

Hegemachus 

Euctemon 

Mneſidemus 

Antiphates 

Nicias 

Nicoſtratus 

Olympiodorus 


_ 


ͤͤ„ßſä—ä 


Philippus, or Diphilus 
THE 
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H GS: KK & 
Or THE 
Manouz TANs; AraBs; or TURXs, 


As they anſwer to the years of Chriſt; with the day of the 
month on which they commenced each year. 


I has been doubted by ſuch authors as have wrote on the hegira of the 
Mahometans, whether the commencement of that Epocha ſhould be fixed 
on Thurſday the 15th of July, 622, or on the nextday, Friday 16; but it ſeems 
to have been determined in _ of the latter day, by the treaty concluded be- 
tween the count of Uhlefeldt, ambaſſador from Charles VI. and Gianihi Ali Pa- 
cha, ambaſſador from the Grand Seignior Mahmouth, which was made upori 
a bridge built for that purpoſe over the middle of the river Save, between Bel- 
grade and Semlin. For that act, which was printed in the Amſterdam gazette 


1740, was dated Friday the zoth of May, June 1oth, 1740, and the 1 5th of 


Rabia I. 1153 of the hegira, that is the zoth of May, 1740; there were 
therefore then 1152 years, 2 months and 15 days of the hegira paſled ; 
which 1152 years, 2 months and 15 days make in all 408304. If then on 
the other fide we reckon how many days were elapſed from Friday the 16th of 
July 622, to Friday the zoth of May 1740, we ſhould find 1117 Julian 
years, 10 months, and 15 days, which make exactly the 408 304 days; con- 
ſequently if the hegira was to commence from Thurſday the 1 5th of July; 
622, there would be a day too much. This calculation is alſo confirmed by 
other things which. occur in the original authors who have wrote of the 
Turkiſh affairs, and in the hiſtory of Timur, or Tamerlane. That con- 
queror of Afia was born at Kech, Tueſday the 19th of March, 1336, the 
5th of Sjaban 736, that is the 260671ft day of the hegira, and died at the 
camp of Ofrar, Wedneſday the 18th of February 1495, the 17th of Sjaban 
807, that is the 285 844th day of that epocha. Bajazet I. ſultan of the Turks, 
was defeated at the battle of Angoria, by Timur-Bec, or Tamerlane, Friday 
the 21ſt of July, 1402, and died Thurſday the 5th of July, 1403, the 1 4th 
of Dſul Haſſia 805, (the 285250th day) of the hegira. Conſtantinople was 
taken by Mahomet II. Tueſday the 29th of May, 1453, the 2oth of Sju- 
mada I. 857, (the $03476th day) of the hegira. Soliman I. obliged 
Rhodes to ſurrender to him, Monday the 22d of December, 1522, the 3d 
of Saphar, 929, (the 328885th day) of the hegira. Barbcroſſa, the fa- 
mous corſair, who had the art to make himſelf the ſovereign of Algiers, died, 

X Sunday 


— —œ 
> 
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Sunday the 4th of July, 1546, the 5th day of Sjumadi I. 953, (the 
337480th day) of the hegira. 

M. de Thou, who had nothing to do with the hegira, ſays that Barberoſſa 
died at the end of May, 1547. But beſides the perfect agreement of the 
preceding calculation with the epocha of the hegira, there is a letter, in the 
memoirs of Ribier, which fixes the death of Barberoſſa on Sunday the 4th 
of July, 1546. M. de Thou equally deceived himſelf, when he fixes the de. 
parture of Soliman to the Perſian war in the beginning of June, 1548 ; for 
the Turkiſh annals make Soliman to have paſſed into Aſia on the gth of Sa. 


_ 955, Tueſday the 2oth of March, 1548, (the 338105th of the hegira) 
. du Pui has made a note on this paſſage in M. de Thou, which certainly 


does not merit a place in thoſe noble editions that have been lately printed 
of that excellent hiſtorian, at London, Paris, and Holland. The Turks 
were defeated at Kalemberg, and raiſed the ſiege of Vienna, Sunday the 
2-12th of September, 1683, the 2oth of Ramadan, 1094, (the 3875 79th 
day of the hegira). Topal Oſinan, the grand viziar, was depoſed Wedneſday 
I-12th of March, 1732, the 15th of Ramadan, 1144, (the 405292d day 
of the hegira. 

We have already obſerved, in the preliminary diſcourſe to this work, that 
the common year of the Mahometans conſiſts of only 354 days, 8 hours, 
and 48 minutes, and that in order to form a kind of cycle without a fraction 
of hours or minutes, they reckoned zo of their lunar years to conſiſt of 
10631 days, after this manner, 354 days multiplied by 30, give 10620, and 
the remaining 8 hours 48 minutes, multiplied alſo by 30, make 11 days 
more; which, added to the 10520 days, complete the number of 1063 1 days, 
which we have fixed for the cycle of 30 years. I have taken care to ſeparate 
each cycle, by leaving a proper ſpace, that it may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
preceding and ſubſequent one. | 

We have alſo ſaid that theſe years do not always conſiſt only of 354 days, 
but ſometimes of 355, which ſupernumerary day is compoſed of the redun- 
dant 8 hours, and 48 minutes. Of theſe exceeding years there are 11 in each 
cycle of 30 years, viz. the zd, 5th, 7th, 1oth, 13th, 16th, 18th, ziſt, 
24th, 26th, and 29th year, as is agreed by the ableſt chronologers, and the 
Mahometans. In order to make it appear upon the ſlighteſt inſpection when 
thoſe years of 35 5 days occur, they are each of them marked thus þ in the fol. 


lowing table of the hegira. | 


- 


THE 


2 Saphar — 29 
3 Rabia prior —— 300 
4 Rabia poſterior — 29 
5 Sjumada prior —— 30 
6 Sjumada poſterior — 29 


7 Resjeb 30 
8 Sjaban — 29 
the g Ramadan —— 30 


10 Sjewal, or Sjawal — 29 

ays 11 Dſulkada — 30 
i Dſuhaſſia, or Dulhag- 

29 


ach gia 


1 Muharrem — 30 days, 


6 307) 


MONTHS of the ARABIANS, 


As they are differently wrote according to M. Albert Scuvr- 
TENS, in Editione Vitæ Saladini in folio, Lugduni Batavo- 
rum 1732, with their proper pronunciation, as they were 
given to M. Ax MAIN his Majeſty's Interpreter. 


PRONUNCIATION, 


1 Mulharrem, 
2 Sſafer. . 
3 Rebeii. 

4 Rebeii. 

5 Dgemasi. 
6 Dgemasi. 
7 Redgeb. 

8 Chaban. 

9 Ramadhan. 
10 Chev-val. 
11 Zilkideh. 
12 Zilhhidgdgeh. 


the I Obſerve, that in the exceeding year, 2 ach month of the Arabians contains 
30 days. | 


HE GIRA of the MAHOME TANs. 


Hegira. Year of J. C. Hegira. Year of J. C 


1 Friday 16 July 622 | 40 Sunday . 17 May 660 2 
2 Tueſday 5 July 623 141 Friday 7 May 661 
3 Sunda 24 June 624 42 Tueſday 26 April 662 
4 Thurſlay 13 June 625 43 Saturday 15 April 663 t 
5 Monday 2 June 626 ft | 44 Thurſday 4 April 664 
6 Saturday 23 May 627 _ | 45 Monday 24 March 665 
7 Wedneſ. 11 May 628 1 46 Friday 13 March 666 f 
8 Monday 1 May 629 | 47 Wedneſ. 3 March 667 
9 Friday 20 April 630 48 Sunday 20 February 668 t 
10 Tueſday ꝙ April 631 4 49 Friday 9 February 669 
11 Sunday 29 March 632 5o Tueſday 29 January 670 
12 Thurſday 18 March 633 51 Saturday 18 January 671 ft 
13 Monday 7 March 634 t | 52 Thurſday 8 Jan. 6 
14 Saturday 25 February 635 53 Monday 27 Dec. : 72 
15 Wedneſ. 1 4 February 636 54 Friday 16 December 673 t 
16 Sunday 2 February 637 f | 55 Wedneſ. 6 December 674 1 
17 Friday 23 January 638 56 Sunday 25 November 675; f 
18 Tueſday 12 January 639 þ | 57 Friday 14 November 676 1 
19 Sunday 2 Jan, "8K 58 Tueſday 3 November 677 if 
20 Thurſday 21 Dec. 4 | 59 Saturday 23 October 678 f 1 
21 Monday 10 December 641 4 4 60 Thurſday 13 October 679 if 
22 Saturday 3o November 642 | 1 
23 Wednef. 19 November 643 61 Monday 1 October 680 if 
24 Sunday 7 November 644 f | 62 Friday 20 September 681 t MW ' 
25 Friday 28 October 645 63 Wedneſ. 10 September 682 if 
- 26 Tueſday 17 October 646 f | 64 Sunday 30 Auguſt 683 l 
27 Sunday 7 October 647 | 65 Thurſday 18 Auguſt 684 t 
28 Thurſday 25 September 648 66 Tueſday 8 Auguſt 68; 
29 Monday 124 September 649 67 Saturday 28 July 686 1 
30 Saturday 4 September 650 68 Thurſday 18 July 687 
69 Monday 6 July 688 
31 Wedneſ. 24 Auguſt 651 70 Friday 25 June 689 f 
32 Sunday 12 Auguſt 652 f | 71 Wedneſ. 15 June 690 
33 Friday 2 Auguſt 0653 72 Sunday 4 June 691 
34 Tueſday 22 July 654 73 Thurſday 23 May 692 
35 Saturday 11 July 655 74 Tueſday 13 May 693 
36 Thurſday 30 June 656 75 Saturday 2 May 694 
37 Monday 19 June 657 t | 76 Wedneſ. 21 April 695 1 
38 Saturday- 9 June 658 77 Monday 10 April 696 
29 Wedneſ. 29 May 659 78 Friday 30 March 697 f 


Hegira. Year of J. C. 
79 Wedneſ. 20 March 698 
80 Sunday 9 March 699 


81 Thurſday 26 February 700 t 
82 Tueſday 15 February 701 
83 Saturday 4 February 702 
84 Wedneſ. 24 January 703 1 


85 Monday 14 January 704 


86 Friday 2 Jan. 2 1 
87 Wedneſ. 23 Dec. 705 
88 Sunday 12 December 7 


89 Thurſday 1 December 707 f 
go Tueſday 20 November 708 


g1 Saturday 9 November 709 
92 Wedneſ. 29 October 710 f 
93 Monday 19 October 711 
94 Friday 7 October 712 
95 Tueſday 26 September 713 4 
96 Sunday 16 September 714 


Hegira. 
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Year of J. © 


125 Sunday 4 November 742 f 
126 Friday 25 October 743 
127 Tueſday 13 October 744 1 
128 Sunday 3 October 745 
129 Thurſday 22 September 746 
130 Monday 11 September 747 f 


131 Saturday 31 Auguſt 748 


97 Thurſday 5 September 715 f 
6 


98 Tueſday 25 Augult 


71 


99 Saturday 14 Auguſt 717 
100 Wedneſ. 3 Auguſt 718 f 
101 Monday 24 July 719 
102 Friday 12 July 720 
103 Tueſday 1 July 721 t 
104 Sunday 21 June 722 
105 Thurſday 10 June 723 
106 Monday 29 May 724 t 
107 Saturday 19 May 725 
108 Wednel. 8 May 726 1 
109 Monday 28 April 727 
110 Friday 16 April 728 
111 Tueſday 5 April 729 t 
112 Sunday 26 March #730 
113 Thurſday 15 March 731 
114 Monday 3 March 7232 t 
115 Saturday 21 February 733 
116 Wedneſ. 10 February 734 t 


117 Monday 31 January 735 
118 Friday 20 January 736 


119 Tueſday 8 Jan. } 4 
120 Sunday 29 Per. 737 
121 Thurſday 18 December 738 
122 Monday 7 December 739 t 
123 Saturday 26 November 740 


124 Wedneſ. 15 November 741 


X 3 


132 Wedneſ. 20 Auguſt 749 
133 Sunday 9 Auguſt 750 ft 
134 Friday 30 July 751 
135 Tueſday 18 July 752 
136 Saturday 7 July 753 1 
137 Thurſday 27 June 754 
138 Monday 16 June 755 1 
139 Saturday 5 June 756 
140 Wedneſ. 25 May 757 
141 Sunday 14 May 758 t 
142 Friday 4 May 759 
143 Tueſday 22 April 760 
144 Saturday 11 April 761 t 


145 Thurſday 1 April 762 
146 Monday 21 March 
147 Saturday 10 March 764 
148 Wedneſ. 27 February 765 
149 Sunday 16 February 
150 Friday 6 February 767 


151 Tueſday 26 January 768 
152 Saturday 14 January 
153 Thurſday 4 Jan. 770 
154 Monday 24 Dec. 

155 Friday 13 December 771 1 
156 Wedneſ. 2 December 772 
157 Sunday 21 November 773 f 
158 Friday 11 November 774 
159 Tueſday 31 October 775 © 
160 Saturday 19 October 776 f 
161 Thurſday 9 October 977 
162 Monday 28 September 778 
163 Friday 17 September 779 t 
164 Wedneſ. 6 September 780 
165 Sunday 26 Auguſt 781 
166 Thurſday 15 Auguſt 
167 Tueſday 5 Auguſt 783 
168 Saturday 24 July 
169 Thurſday 14 July 785 
170 Monday 3 July 786 
171 Friday 22 Jane 
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Hegira. Vear of J. C. 
172 Wednef. 11 June 788 
173 Sunday 31 May 789 
174 Thurſday 20 May 790 t 
175 Tueſday 10 May 791 
176 Saturday 28 April 792 4 
177 Thurſday 18 April 793 
178 Monday 7 April 794 
179 Friday 27 March 795 
180 Wedneſ. 16 March 796 
181 Sunday 5 March 797 
182 Thurſday 22 February 798 4 
183 Tueſday. 12 February 799 
184 Saturday 1 February 800 
185 Wedneſ. 20 January 801 4 
186 Monday 10 jan. * 


187 Friday 3o Dec. 
188 Wedneſ. 19 December 803 
189 Sunday 8 December 804 
190 Thurſday 27 November 805 
191 Tueſday 17 November 806 
192 Saturday 6 November 807 
193 Wedneſ. 25 Oftober 808 + 
194 Monday 15 October 809 
195 Friday 4 October 810 
196 Tueſday 23 September 8114 
197 Sunday 12 September 812 
198 Thurſday 1 September 813 4 


199 Tueſday 22 Auguſt 814 
200 Saturday 11 Auguſt 815 
201 Wedneſ. 30 July 816 4 
202 Monday 20 July 817 
203 Friday 9 July 818 
204 Tueſday 28 June 819 t 
205 Sunday 17 June 820 
206 Thurſday 6 June 821 4 
207 Tueſday 27 May 822 


208 Saturday 16 May 823 


209 Wedneſ. 4 May 824 t 
210 Monday 24 April 825 
211 Friday 13 April 826 

2212 Tueſday 2 April 827 4 
213 Sunday 22 March 828 


214 Thurſday 11 March 829 

215 Monday 28 February 830 + 
216 Saturday 18 February 832 
217 Wedneſ. 7 February 832 t 


3 


221 Sunday 


Hegira. Year of J. C. 
218 Monday 27 January 833 
219 Friday 16 January 834 


220 Tueſday 5 Jan. Bae Þ 
26 Dec. : 35 
222 Thurſday 14 December 836 
223 Monday 3 December 837 + 
224 Saturday 23 November 838 


225 Wednel, 12 November 839 


226 Sunday 31 October 840 f 
227 Friday 21 October 841 
228 Tueſday 10 October 842 


229 Sunday 30 September 843 
230 Thurſday 18 September 844 
231 Monday 7 September 845 f 


232 Saturday 28 Auguſt 846 
233 Wedneſ. 17 Auguſt 847 
234 Sunday 5 Auguſt 848 
235 Friday 26 July 849 
236 Tueſday 15 July 850 f 
237 Sunday 5 July 851 
238 Thurſday 23 June 852 
239 Monday 12 June 853 t 
240 Saturday 2 June 854 
241 Wedneſ. 22 May 85 5 
242 Sunday 10 May 856 t 
243 Friday 30 April 857 
244 Tueſday 19 April 858 
245 Saturday 8 April 859 1 
246 Thurſday 28 March 860 
247 Monday 17 March 861 
248 Saturday 7 March 862 


249 Wedneſ. 24 February 863 
250 Sunday 13 February 864 t 
251 Friday 2 February 865 
252 Tueſday 22 January 866 
253 Saturday 11 January 867 f 
254 Thurſday 1 Jan. 868 
255 Monday 20 Dec. : 

256 Friday 10 December 869 f 
257 Wedneſ, 29 November 870 
258 Sunday 18 November 871 t 
259 Friday 7 November 872 
260 Tueſday 27 October 873 
261 Saturday 16 October 874 1 
262 Thurſday 6 October 875 
263 Monday 24 September 876 
264 Friday 13 September 877 f 


Hegira. 
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Year of J. C. 


265 Wedneſ. 3 September 878 


266 Sunday 23 Auguſt 
12 Auguſt 
1 Auguſt 


267 Friday 

268 Tueſday 
269 Saturday 21 July 
270 Thurſday 11 July 


271 Monday 29 June 
272 Friday 18 June 
273 Wedneſ. 8 June 
274 Sunday 28 May 
275 Thurſday 16 May 
276 Tueſday 6 May 
277 Saturday 25 April 
278 Thurſday 15 April 


279 Monda April 
95 4 a March 
281 Wedneſ. 13 March 
2 March 
283 Thurſday 19 February 
284 Tueſday 8 February 
285 Saturday 28 January 
286 Wedneſ. 17 January 


280 Friday 
282 Sunday 


287 Monday 7 Jan. 
288 Friday 26 Dec. 


879 | 
880 


900 


289 Wednef, 16 December got 


290 Sunday 


5 December 902 


291 Thurſday 24 November 903 4 
292 Tueſday 13 November go4 


293 Saturday 


296 Friday 


2 November gog 
294 Wedneſ. 22 October 
295 Monday 12 October 

30 September 908 4 


906 4 
907 


297 Wedneſ. 20 September gog 


298 Sunday 


301 Saturday 7 Auguſt 
302 Wedneſ. 27 July 


303 Monday 17 july 
304 Friday 5 July 
3095 Tueſday 24 June 
306 Sunday 14 June 
307 Thurſday 3 June 
308 Tueſday 23 May 
309 Saturday 12 May 


310 Wedneſ. 1 May 


9 September 910 
299 Thurſday 29 Auguſt | 
300 Tueſday 18 Auguſt 


911 7 


912 


913 
9141 
915 
916 
917 1 
918 
919 1 
920 
921 
922 4 


Hegira. 


| 311 Monday 21 April 


312 Friday 9 April 


313 Tueſday 29 March 
19 March 
315 Thurſday .8 March 
316 Monday 25 February 
- 317 Saturday 14 February 
3 February 


314 Sunday 


318 Wednef. 


Year of J. C. 


21 
925 2 
928 
930 1 


319 Monday 24 January 931 


320 Friday 
321 Tueſday 1 jan. 
322 Sunday 22 Dec. 


13 January 932 
15355 


323 Thuriday 11 December 934 
324 Monday 3o November 935 f 
325 Saturday 19 November 936 
326 Wedneſ. 8 November 937 f 


327 Monday 29 October 
18 October 
329 Tueſday 6 October 


328 Friday 


938 


939 
940 | 


330 Sunday 26 September 941 


331 Thurſday 15 September 942 


332 Monday 4 September 943 f 
333 Saturday 24 Auguſt 944 
334 Wedneſ. 13 Auguſt 945 
335 Sunday 2 Auguſt 946 ft 
336 Friday 23 July 947 
337 Tueſday 11 July 948 f 
338 Sunday 1 July 949 
339 Thurſday 20 June 950 
340 Monday 9 June 951 1 
341 Saturday 29 May 952 
342 Wedneſ. 18 May 953 
343 Sunday 7 May 954 1 
344 Friday 27 April 955 
345 Tueſday 15 April 956 
346 Saturday 4 April 957 1 
347 Thurſday 25 March 958 
348 Monday 14 March 959 f 
349 Saturday 3 March 960 
350 Wedneſ. 20 February 961 
351 Sunday 9 February 962 1 
352 Friday 30 January 963 
353 Tueſday 19 January 964 
354 Saturday 7 Jan, 6 1 
355 Thurſday 28 Dec. tg 5 
356 Monday 17 December 966 f 
| 357 Saturday 7 December 967 
X 4 Hegiza, 


— —— — 


2389 Friday | 
390 Wedneſ. 13 Decemb, 999 


Han. | 

358 Wedneſ. 25 Novemb. 968 
359 Sunday 14 Novemb. 969 f 
360 Frida 4 Novemb. 970 


361 Tueſday 24 October 971 
362 Saturday 12 October 972 f 
363 Thurſday 2 October 973 
364 Monday 21 Septemb. 974 


365 Friday 10 Septemb. 975 ft 
366 Wedneſ. 30 Auguſt 976 
367 Sunday 19 Auguſt 977 1 
368 Friday 9 Auguſt 978 


* 
o 


369 Tueſday 29 July 979 
370 Saturday 17 July 980 4 
371 Thurſday 7 July 981 
372 Monday 26 June 982 


373 Friday 15 June 983 f 
374 Wedneſ. 4 June 984 
375 Sunday 24 May 985 

376 Thurſday 13 May 986 4 


377 Tueſday 3 May 987 
378 Saturday 21 April | 
379 Thurſday 11 April 989 
380 Monday 31 March 990 
381 Friday, 20 March 
382 Wedneſ. 9g March 992 

383 Sunday 26 February 993 

384 Thurſday 15 February 994 f 
385 Tueſday, 5 February 998 
386 Saturday 25 January 996 f 
387 Thurſday 14 January 997 
388 Monday 3 Jan. 08 

23 Dec. 99 t 


391 Sunday 1 Decemb. 1000 
392 Thurſday 20 Novemb. 1001 + 
393 Tueſday. 10 Novemb. 1002 
394 Saturday 30 October 1003 
395 Wedneſ. 18 October 1004 f 


396 Monday 8 October 1005 


397 Friday 27 Septemb. 1006 t 


398 Wedneſ. 17 Septemb. 1007 


399 Sunday +5, Septemb, 1008 
400 Thurſday 25 Auguſt 1009 f 
401 Tueſday 15 Auguſt 1010 
402 Saturday 4 Auguſt 1011 
403 Wedneſ. 23 July 1012 t 


{ 


| 
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ORR OY 


| Jan. 
422 Tueſday 29 Dec. 


Hegira. Year of J. C. 
404 Monday 13 July 1013 
405 Friday 2 Jaly — 
406 Tueſday 21 June 1015 f 
407 Sunday 10 yu 1016 
408 Thurſday 30 May 1017 f 
409 Tueſday 20 May 1018 
9 May 1019 


410 — 
411 Wedneſ. 27 April 1020 tf 
412 Monday 17 April 1021 


413 Friday 6 April 1022 f 
414 Tueſday 26 March 1023 f 
415 Sunday 15 March 1024 
416 Thurſday 4 March 1025 


417 Tueſday 22 February 1026 
418 —_— 11 February 1027 
419 Wedneſ. 31 January 1028 f 
420 Monday 20 January 1029 


421 Friday 


423 Sunday 19 Decemb. 1031 
424 Thurfday 7 Decemb. 1032 
425 Monday 26 Novemb. 1033 f 
426 Saturday 16 Novemb. 1034 
427 Wedneſ. 5 Novemb. 1035 f 
428 Monday 25 October 1036 © 
429 Friday 14 October 1037 
430 Tueſday 3 October 1038 f 
431 Sunday 23 Septemb. 1039 
432 Thurſday 11 Septemb. 1040 
433 Monday 31 Auguſt 1041 f 
434 Saturday 21 Auguſt 1042 © 
435 Wedneſ. 10 Auguſt 1043 


1030 t 


436 Sunday 29 July 1044 t 
437 Friday 19 July 1045 
438 Tueſday 8 July 1046 t 
439 Sunday - 28 June 1047 + 
449 Thurſday 16 June 1048 

441 Monday 5 _ 1049 1 
442 Saturday 26 May 1080 
443 Wedneſ. 15 May 1051 

444 Sunday 3 May 1052 1 
445 Friday 23 April 1053 
446 Tueſday 12 April 1054 1 
447 Sunday” 2 April 1055 

448 Thurſday 21 March 1056 

449 Monday. 10 March 1057 f 


450 Saturday 28 February 
89 | Hegira. 


5 
1058 
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451 Wedneſ. 17 February 1059 
452 Sunday 6 February 1060 f 
453 Friday 26 January 1061 
454 Tueſday 15 January 1062 
455 Saturday 4 Jan. $06 1 
456 Thurſday 25 Dec. 3 
457 Monday 13 Decemb. 1064 t 
458 Saturday 3 Decemb. 1065 
459 Friday 22 Novemb. 1066 
460 Sunday 11 Novemb. 1067 f 
461 Friday 31 October 1068 
462 Tueſday 20 Oftober 1069 
463 Saturday 9 October 1070 tf 
464 Thurſday 29 Septemb. 1071 


65 Monday 17 Septemb. 1072 
456 Friday 6 Septemb. 1073 t 
467 Wedneſ. 27 Auguſt ' 1074 
468 Sunday 16 Auguſt 1075 f 
469 Friday 5 Auguſt 1076 
470 Tueſday 25 July 1077 
471 Saturday 14 July 1078 t 
472 Thurſday 4 July 1079 
473 Monday 22 June io80 
474 Friday 11 June 1081 
475 Wedneſ. 1 June 1082 
476 Sunday 21 May 1083 4 
477 Friday 10 May 1084 
478 Tueſday 29 April 1085 
479 Saturday 18 April 1086 4 
480 Thurſday 8 April 1087 
48m Monday 27 March 1088 
482 Friday 18 March 1089 
483 Wedneſ. 6 March 1090 
484 Sunday 23 February 1091 
485 Thuriday 12 February 1092 f 
486 Tueſday 1 February 1093 
487 Saturday 21 January 1094 f 


488 Thurſday 11 Jan. 

4389 Monday 31 Dec | 1095 
490 Friday 19 Decemb. 1096 
491 Wedneſ. 9 Decemb. 1097 
492 Sunday 28 Novemb. 1098 
493 Thurſday 17 Novemb. 1099 4 
494 Tueſday 6 Novemb. 1100 
495 Saturday 26 October 1101 
496 Wedneſ. 15 October 1102 f 


Year of J. C. 


Hegira. 


Vear of J. C. 
498 Friday 23 Septemb. 1104 f 


497 Monday 5 October 1103 


| 


499 Wedneſ, 13 Septemb. 1105 
500 Sunday 2 Septemb. 1106 
501 Thurſday 22 Auguſt 1107 f 
502 Tueſday 11 Auguſt 1108 
503 Saturday 31 July 1109 
504 Wednef. 20 July 1110 f 
Fos Monday 10 July 1111 
506 Friday 28 june 1112 f 
507 Wedneſ. 28 June 1113 
508 Sunday 7 june 1114 
50g Thurſday 27 May 1115 f 
510 Tueſday 16 May 1116 
511 Saturday 5 May 1117 
512 Wedneſ. 24 April 1118 f 
513 Monday 14 April 1119 
514 Friday 2 April 1120 
515 Tueſday 22 March 1121 1 
516 Sunday 12 March 1122 
517 Thurſday 1 March 1123 tf 


518 Tueſday 19 February 1124 
519 Saturday 7 February 1125 
520 Wedneſ. 27 January 1126 f 
521 Monday 17 January 1127 
522 Friday 6 Jan. 11126 
523 Tueſday 25 Dec. 

524 Sunday 15 Decemb. 
525 Thurſday 4 Decemb. 
526 Monday 23 Novemb. 
527 Saturday 12 Novemb. 
528 Wedneſ. 1 Novemb. 
529 Monday 22 October 
530 Friday 11 October 
531 Tueſday 29 Septemb. 
532 Sunday 19 Septemb. 
533 Thurſday 8 Septemb. 
534 Monday 28 Auguſt 
535 Saturday 17 Auguſt 
536 Wedneſ. 6 Auguſt 
537 Monday 27 July 
538 Friday 16 july 
539 Tueſday 4 July. 
540 Sunday 24 June 


1129 
1130 
1131 | 
1132 
1133 7 
1134 
1135 
1136 1 
1132 
1138 
1139 f 
1140 
1141 f 
1142 
1143 
1144 | 
1145 


1146 


1147 f 
1148 


Hegira. 


541 Thurſday 13 June 
542 Monday 2 June 
543 Saturday 22 May 
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Heogi 
544 Wednel. 
545 Sunday 
546 Friday 

547 Tueſday 8 April 

548 Sunday 29 March 
549 Thurſday 18 March 
550 Monday 7 March 
551 Saturday 25 February 


552 Wedn 
553 Sunday 


554 Friday 23 January 
555 Tueſday 12 Jan. 

556 Saturday 31 Dec. 

557 Thurſday 21 Decemb. 
558 Monday 10 Decemb. 
559 Saturday 
560 Wedneſ. 
561 Sunday 
562 Friday 28 October 
563 Tueſday 17 October 
564 Saturday 5 October 


11 May 
30 April 
20 April 


2 February 


565 Thurſday 25 Septemb. 
566 Monday 14 Septemb. 


567 Saturday 4 Septemb. 
568 Wednei, 23 Auguſt 
569 Sunday 12 Auguſt 
570 Friday 2 Auguſt 


571 Tueſday 22 July 
572 Saturday 10 July 
573 Thurſday 30 June 
574 Monday 19 June 
575 Friday 8 June 
576 Wedneſ. 28 May 
577 Sunday 17 May 
578 Friday 7 May 
579 Tueſday 26 April 
580 Saturday 14 April 
581 Thurſday 4 April 
582 Monday 24 March 
583 Friday 13 March 
584 Wedneſ. 2 March 
585 Sunday 19 February 
586 Thurſday 8 February 
587 Tueſday 29 January 
588 Saturday 18 January 
589 Thurſday 7 Jan. 
590 Monday 27 Dec. 


30 Novemb. 
18 Novemb. 
7 Novemb. 


Vear of J. C. 


1149 
1150 4 


1151 


1863 
1154 


1155 4 
1156 


ef. 13 February 1157 


1158 4 
1159 


60 t 


1161 
1162 
1163 
1164 
1165 
1166 ; 
1167 
1168 
1169 : 
1170 | 
1171 
1172 
1173 t | 
1174 


1175 
1176 4 
1177 
1178 
1179 | 
1180 
1181 
1182 F 
1183 
1184 f 
1185 
1186 
1187 t 
1188 
1189 
1190 F 
1191 
1192 4 


= 


— 


— 


Hegira. 


591 Friday 16 Decemb. 
592 Wedneſ. 6 Decemb. 


593 Sunday 24 Novemb. 
1636 1 


594 Thurſday 13 Novemb. 
595 Tueſday 3 Novemb. 
596 Saturday 23 October 
597 Thurſday 12 October 
598 Monday 1 October 
599 Friday 20 Septemb. 
600 Wedneſ. 10 Septemb. 


601 Sunday 29 Auguſt 
602 Thurſday 18 Auguſt 
603 Tueſday 8 Auguſt - 
604 Saturday 28 July 
605 Wedneſ. 16 July 
606 Monday 6 July 
607 Friday 25 June 
608 Wedneſ. 15 June 
6og Sunday 3 June 
610 Thurſday 23 May 
611 Tueſday 13 May 
612 Saturday 2 May 
613 Wednef. 20 April 
614 Monday 10 April 
615 Friday 30 March 
616 Tueſday 19 March 
617 Sunday 8 March 
618 Thurſday 25 February 
619 Tueſday 15 February 
620 Saturday 4 February 
621 Wedneſ, 24 January 
622 Monday 13 January 
623 Friday 2 Jan. 
624 Tueſday 22 Dec. 
625 Sunday 12 Decemb. 
626 Thurſday 30 Novemb. 
627 Tueſday 20 Novemb. 
628 Saturday 9 Novemb. 
629 Wedneſ. 29 October 
630 Monday 18 October 


631 Friday 7 October 
632 Tueſday 26 Septemb. 
633 Sunday 


635 Monday 24 Auguſt 


636 Saturday 14 Auguſt 


16 Septemb. 
634 Thurſday 3 Septemb. 


Year of J. C. 


1223 


12241 
1225 


11226 


1227 
1228 1 
1229 
1230 
12311 
1232 


1233 
1234 1 
1235 
1236 
1237 1 
1238 


Hegira. 
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Hegira. Year of J. C. 
637 Wedneſ. 3 Auguſt 1239 7 
638 Monday 23 july 1240 
639 Friday 12 July 1241 
640 Tueſday 1 July 1242 
641 Sunday 21 June 1243 
642 Thurſday 9 June 1244 
643 Monday 29 May 1245 1 
644 Saturday 19 May 1246 
645 Wedneſ. 8 May 1247 
646 Sunday 26 April 1248 t 
647 Friday 16 April 1249 
648 Tueſday 5 April 1250 Þ 
649 Sunday 26 March 1251 
650 Thurſday 14 March 1252 
651 Monday 3 March 125; Þ 
652 Saturday 21 February 1254 
653 Wedneſ. 10 February 1255 
654 Sunday 30 January 1256 f 
655 Friday 19 January 1257 
656 Tueſday 8 Jan. 1 
657 Sunday 29 Dec. 25 
658 Thurſday 29 Decemb. 1259 
659 Monday 6 Decemb. 1260 
660 Saturday 28 Novemb. 1261 
661 Wedneſ. 15 Novemb. 1262 
662 Sunday 4 Novemb. 1263 f 
663 Friday 24 October 1264 
664 Tueſday 13 October 1265 
665 Saturday 2 October 1266 
666 Thurſday 22 Septemb. 1267 
667 Monday 10 Septemb. 1268 f 
668 Saturday 31 Auguit 1269 
669 Wedneſ. 20 Auguſt 1270 
670 Sunday 9 Auguit 1271 
671 Friday 29 July 1272 
672 Tueſday 18 July 1273 
673 Saturday 7 July 1274 
674 Thurſday 27 —— 1275 
675 Monday 15 june 1276 
676 Friday 4 June 1277 
677 Wedneſ. 25 May 1278 
678 Sunday 14 May 1279 t 
679 Friday 3 May 1280 
680 Tueſday 22 April 1281 
681 Saturday 11 April 1282 f 
682 Thurſday 1 April 1283 
683 Monday 20 March 1284 


ah 


| 721 Saturday 
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Year of J. C. 


9 March 1285 f 
27 February 1286 
16 February 1287 f 
6 February 1288 
688 Tueſday 25 January 1289 
689 Saturday 16 January 1290 f 
690 Thurſday 4 Jan. 

f 1291 
691 Monday 24 Dec. ö 
692 Friday 12 Decemb. 1292 4 
693 Wedneſ. 2 Decemb. 1293 
694 Sunday 21 Novemb. 1294 
695 Thurſday 10 Novemb. 1295 4 
696 Tueſday 30 October 1296 
697 Saturday 19 October 1297 f 


698 Thurſday 9 October 1298 
699 Monday 28 Septemb. 1299 


Hegira, 
684 Friday 
685 Wedneſ, 


686 Sunday 
687 Friday 


700 Friday 16 Septemb. 1300 f 
701 Wedneſ. 6 Septemb. 1301 
702 Sunday 26 Auguſt 1302 
703 Thurſday 15 Auguſt 1303 f 
704 Tueſday 4 Auguſt 1304 
705 Saturday 24 July 1305 
706 Wedneſ. 13 July 1306 1 
707 Monday 3 July 1307 

| 708 Friday 21 June 1308 f 
709 Wedneſ. 11 June 1309 
710 Sunday 31 May 1310 
711 Thurſday 20 May 1311 f 
712 Tueſday 9g May 1312 
713 Saturday 28 April 1313 
714 Wednef. 17 April 1314 1 
715 Monday 7 April 1988..2 
716 Friday 26 March 1316 ft 
717 Wedneſ. 16 March 1317 
718 Sunday 5 March 1318 1 


719 Thurſday 22 February 1319 
720 Tueſday 12 February 1320 
31 January 1321 


20 January 1322 1 
10 Jan. 


30 Dec. 11323 
725 Tueſday 18 Decemb. 1324 
726 Sunday 8 Decemb. 1325 
727 Thurſday 27 Novemb. 1326 f 
728 Tueſday 17 Novemb. 1327 
729 Saturday 5 Novemb. 1328 


Hegira. 


722 Wedneſ. 
723 Monday 
724 Friday 
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752 Monday 28 February 
753 Saturday 18 February 
754 Wedneſ. 6 February 
755 Sunday 26 January 
756 Friday 16 January 
757 Tueſday 5 Jan. 
758 Sunday 25 Dec. 
759 Thurſday 14 Decemb. 
760 Monday 3 Decemb. 
761 Saturday 23 Novemb. 
762 Wednef. 11 Novemb. 
763 Sunday 31 Ottober 
764 Friday 21 October 
765 Tueſday 10 October 
766 Saturday 28 Septemb. 
767 Thurſday 18 Septemb. 
768 Monday 7 Septemb. 
769 Saturday 28 Auguſt 
770 Wedneſ. 16 Auguſt 
771 Sunday 5 Avguſt 
772 Friday 26 July 
773 Tueſday 15 July 
774 Saturday 3 July 
275 Thurſday 23 June 
776 Monday 12 June 


3 


1355 


Hegira. Year of J. C. 
730 Wedneſ. 25 October 132 
= Monday 15 October 570 $ 
732 Friday 4 October 1331 
733 Tueſday 22 Septemb. 1332 1 
734 Sunday 12 Septemb. 1333 
735 Thurſday 1 Septemb. 1334 
736 Monday 21 Auguſt 1335 
737 Saturday 10 Auguſt 1336 
738 Wedneſ. 30 July 1337 1 
739 Monday 20 July 1338 
740 Friday 9 July 1339 
741 Tueſday 27 June 1340 t 
742 Sunday 17 June 1341 
743 Thurſday 6 June 1342 
744 Monday 25 May 1343 t 
745 Saturday 15 May 1344 
746 Wedneſ. 4 May 1345 4 
947 Monday 24 April 1346 
748 Friday 13 April 1347 
749 Tueſday 1 April 1348 f 
750 Sunday 22 March 1349 
751 Thurſday 11 March 1350 


1351 4 
1352 
1353 
1354 1 


Hegira. Year of J. C. 
777 Saturday 2 June 1375 
778 Wedneſ. 21 May 1376 
779 Sunday 10 May 1377 f 
780 Friday 30 April 1378 
781 Tueſday 19 April 1379 
782 Saturday 7 April 1380 f 
783 Thurſday 28 March 1381 
784 Monday 17 March 1382 
785 Friday 6 March 1383 f 
786 Wedneſ. 24 February 1384 
787 Sunday 12 February 1385 f 
788 Friday 2 February 1386 


789 Tueſday 
790 Saturday 11 Jan. 
791 Thurſday 31 Dec. 


22 January 1387 
p 1388 


I 


792 Monday 20 Decemb. 1389 


793 Friday 
795 Sunday 


9 Decemb. 
794 Wedneſ. 29 Novemb, 
17 Novemb. 
796 Thurſday 6 Novemb. 


1390 f 
1391 
1392 
1393 f 


797 Tueſday 27 October 1394 
798 Saturday 16 October 1395 f 
799 Thurſday 5 October 1396 


800 Monday 
801 Friday 


803 Sunday 


805 Tueſday 
806 Saturday 21 July 
807 Thurſday 10 July 
808 Monday 29 June 
80g Friday 18 June 
810 Wedneſ. 8 June 


811 Sunday 27 May 
812 Thurſday 16 May 
813 Tueſday 6 May 
814 Saturday 25 April 
815 Wedneſ. 13 April 
816 Monday 3 April 
817 Friday 


819 Sunday 


24 Septemb, 
13 Szptemb, 
802 Wedneſ. 3 Septemb. 
22 Auguſt 
804 Thurſday 11 Auguſt 
1 Auguſt 


23 March 
818 Wedneſ. 13 March 
1 March 


1397 
1398 f 
1399 
1400 
1401 4 
1402 
1403 1 
1404 
1405 
1406 f 
1407 


1408 
1409 f 
1410 
1411 
1412 4 
1413 
1414 t 
1415 
1416 


820 Thurſday 18 February 1417 7 
821 Tueſday 8 February 1418 
822 Saturday 28 January 1419 


Hegira, 


Hegira. 
823 Wedneſ. 17 January 
824 Monday 6 Jan. 

825 Friday 26 Dec. 
826 Tueſday 15 Decemb. 
827 Sunday 5 Decemb. 
828 Thurſday 23 Novemb. 
829 Tueſday 13 Novemb. 
830 Saturday 2 Novemb. 
831 Wedneſ. 22 October 
832 Monday 11 October 
833 Friday 30 Septemb. 
834 Tueſday 19 Septemb. 
835 Sunday 9 Septemb. 
836 Thurſday 28 Auguſt 
837 Tueſday 18 Auguſt 
838 Saturday 7 Auguſt 


839 Wedneſ. 27 July 
840 Monday 16 July 


841 Friday 5 July 
842. Tueſday 24 June 
843 Sunday 14 June 
844 Thurſday 2 June 
845 Monday 22 May 
846 Saturday 12 May 
847 Wednel. 1 May 
848 Monday 20 April 
849 Friday 9 April 
850 Tueſday 29 March 
851 Sunday 19 March 
852 Thurſday 7 March 
853 Monday 24 February 
854 Saturday 14 February 
855 Wednel. 3 February 
856 Sunday 23 January 
857 Friday 12 January 
858 Tueſday 1 Jan. 
859 Sunday 22 Dec. 
860 Thurſday 11 Decemb. 
861 Monday 29 Novemb. 
862 Saturday 19 Novemb. 
863 Wedneſ. 8 Novemb. 
864 Sunday 28 October 
865 Friday 17 October 
866 Tueſday 6 October 
867 Sunday 26 Septemb. 
868 Thurſday 15 Septemb. 
869 Monday 3 Septemb, 


1420 1 


1421 


1422 1 
L423 
14241 
1425 
1426 
1427 | 
1428 
1429 
1430 
1431 
1432 Þ 
1433 
1434 } 
1435 
1436 | 


1437 
1438 t 
1439 


1453 
1454 


1455 
1456 t 
1457 
1458 
1459 1 
1460 
1461 4 
1402 
1463 
1464 1 
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Year of J. C. 


. Hegira. Year of J. C. 

870 Saturday 24 Auguſt 1465 
871 Wedneſ. 13 A 1466 
872 Sunday g Anga 1467 Þ 
873 Friday 22 july 1468 
874 Tueſday 11 July 1469 
875 Saturday 30 June 1470 1 
876 Thurſday 20 June 1471 
877 Monday 8 June 1472 1 
878 Saturday 29 May. 1473 
879 Wednef, 18 May (1474 
880 Sunday 7 May 1475 f 
881 Friday 26 April 1476 
882 Tueſday 15 April 1477 
883 Saturday 4 Apr 1478 f 
884 Thurſday 25 March 1479 
885 Monday 13 March 1480 
886 Friday 2 March 1481 f 


887 Wedneſ. 20 February 1482 


888 Sunday 
889 Friday 


891 Saturday 7 Jan. 
892 Thurſday 28 . 
893 Monday 
894 Friday 

895 Wedneſ. 
896 Sunday 
897 Friday 

898 Tueſday 


got Monday 21 Septemb. 
9 Septemb. 
903 Wedneſ. 30 Auguſt 
19 Auguſt 
gos Thurſday 8 Auguſt 


go2 Friday 
904 Sunday 


906 Tueſday 28 July 
g07 Saturday 17 Jul 
gos Thurſday 7 July 
gog Monday 26 June 
gio Friday 14 June 
911 Wedneſ. 4 June 
912 Sunday 24 May 
913 Thurſday 13 May 
914 Tueſday 2 May 
915 Saturday 21 April 


17 Decemb. 
5 Decemb. 
25 Novemb. 
14 Novemb. 
4 Novemb. 
23 October 
899 Saturday 12 October 
goo Thurſday 2 October 


9 February 1483 
30 January 1484 
890 Tueſday 18 January 1485 


11466 


1 


14872 
1488 1 
1489 
1490 t 
1491 
1492 
1493 f 
1494 


1495 
1496 f 
1497 
1498 
1499 f 
1500 
1501 1 
1502 
1503 
1504 f 
1503 
1506 
1507 f 
1;08 
1509 
Hegira. 


Hegira. Year of J. C. 


916 Wedneſ. 10 April 1510 t 
917 Monday 31 March 1511 
918 Friday 19 March 1512 1 
919 Wedneſ. 9 March 1513 
920 Sunday 26 February 1514 
921 Thurſday 15 February 1515 1 
922 Tueſday 5 February 1516 
923 Saturday 24 January 1517 
924 Wedneſ. 13 January 1518 f 
925 Monday 3 Jan. oh 
926 Friday 23 Dec. 155 9 t 
927 Wedneſ. 12 Decemb. 1520 
928 Sunday 1 Decemb. 1521 
929 Thurſday 20 Novemb. 1522 1 
930 Tueſday 10 Novemb. 1523 
I524 


1525 4 


1526 


931 Saturday 29 October 
932 Wedneſ. 18 October 
933 Monday 8 October 


934 Friday 27 Septemb. 1527 
935 Tueſday 15 Septemb. 1528 4 
936 Sunday 5 Septemb. 1529 
937 Thurſday 25 Auguſt 1530 4 
938 Tueſday 15 Auguſt 1531 
939 Saturday 3 Auguſt 1532 
940 Wednef. 23 July 1533 1 
941 Monday 13 July 1334 
942 Friday 2 July 15353 
943 Tueſday 20 June 1536 4 
944 Sunday 10 June 1537 
945 Thurſday 30 May 1538 
946 Monday 19 May 1539 4 
947 Saturday 8 May 1540 
948 Wedneſ. 27 April I541 

949 Monday 17 April 1542 
95% Friday 6 April 1543 
951 Tueſday 25 March 1544 1 
952 Sunday 15 March 1545 
953 Thurſday 4 March 1546 
954 Monday 21 February 1547 f 
955 Saturday 11 February 1548 
956 Wedneſ. 30 January 1549 4 
957 Monday 20 January 1550 
958 Friday q Jan. 5 
959 Tueſday 29 Dec 551 
960 Sunday 18 Decemb. 1552 


961 Thurſday 7 Decemb. 1553 


| 


1 


| 


þ 


— 


q 
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' Hegira. 


Year of J. C. 


962 Monday 26 Novemb. 1554 f 
963 Saturday 16 Novemb. 15585 
964 Wedneſ. 4 Novemb. 1556 
965 Sunday 24 October 1557 f 
966 Friday 14 October 1558 
967 Tueſday 3 October 1559 f 
968 Sunday 22 Septemb. 1560 
969 Thurſday 11 Septemb. 1561 
970 Monday 31 Auguſt 1562 f 
971 — 21 Auguſt 1563 
972 Wedneſ. 9 Auguſt 1564 
973 Sunday 29 July 1565 f 
974 Friday 19 jquly 1566 
975 Tueſday 8 July 1567 
976 Saturday 26 June 1568 f 
977 Thurſday 16 June 1569 
978 Monday p June 1570 f 


979 Saturday 
980 Wedneſ. 
981 Sunday 
982 Friday 
983 Tueſday 


26 May 
14 May 
3 May 
23 April 
12 April 


1571 


1572 


15731 
1574 
1575 


984 Saturday 31 March 
985 Thurſday 21 March 
986 Monday 10 March 
987 Saturday 28 February 
988 Wedneſ. 17 February 
989 Sunday 5 February 


990 Friday 25 January 


991 Tueſday 15-25 Jan. 1583 
992 Saturday 4-14 Jan. 1584 1 
993 Th. 248. 1584-3 Th. g 
994 Monday 13-23 Dec. II 
995 Friday 2-12 Decemb. 1586 f 
996 Wed. 22 N.-2 Dec. 1587 
997 Sun. 10.20 Novemb. 
998 Friday 31 Oct-10 Nov. 
999 Tueſ. 20-30 October 
1000 Satur. 9-19 October. 
1001 Thurſ. 28 Sept-8 Oct. 
1002 Monday 17-27 Sept. 
1003 Friday 6-16 Septemb. 
1004 Wedn. 27 Aug-6 Sat. 
1005 Sunday 15-25 Auguſt 
1006 Thurſ. 4-14 Auguſt 
1007 Tueſ. 25 July-8 Aug. 
1008 Saturday 14-24 July 


1576 t 
1577 
1578 f 
1579 
1580 
1581 t 
1582 


1588 f 
1589 
1590 
1591 f 
1592 
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Hegira. 
1055 Mond. 17-27 Feb. 
1056 Saturday 7-17 Feb. 
1057 Wed. 27 Jan- 
1633 ³ * 
1059 Friday 5-15 January 16 
1060 —— k * 4 


Year of J. C. 


1600 
1601 
1602 f 


Hegira. 
1009 Thurſday 3-13 July 
— Mon. 22 June 2 July 
1011 Friday 11-21 June 
1012 Wedneſ. 1-11 June 
1013 Sunday 20-30 May 1604 
1014 Thurſday 9-19 May 1605 f 
1015 Tueſ. 29 Apr. 9 May 1606 
1016 Saturday 18-28 April 1607 f 
1017 Thurſday 7-17 April 1608 
1018 Mon. 27 Mar. 6 April 1609 © 
1019 Friday 16-26 March 1610 f 
1020 Wedneſ. 6-16 March 1611 


1021 Sun, 23 Feb. 4 March 1612 
1022 Thurſ. 11-21 Feb. 1613 1 
1023 Tueſ. 1-11 February 1614 
1024 Sat. 21-3t January 1615 
1025 Wednef. 10-20 Jan. 1616 f 
1026 M.30 eps gs 16. 
1027 Friday 19-29 Dec. 7 t 
1028 Wedneſ. 9-19 Dec. 1618 
1029 Sun. 28 Nov-8 Dec. 1619 
1030 Thurſ. 16-26 Nov. 1620 f 
1031 Tueſday 6-16 Nov. 1621 
1032 Sat. 26 Oct-5 Nov. 1622 
1033 Wedneſ. 15-25 Oct. 1623 f 
1034 Thurſday 4-14. Oct. 1624 
r035 Friday 23 Sept-3 Oct. 1625 
1036 Tueſday 12-22 Sept. 1626 f 
2037 Sunday 2-12 Septemb. 1627 | 
1038 Thur. 21-31 Auguſt 1628 f 
1039 Tue. 11-21 Auguſt 1629 
1040 Sat. 31 July 10 Aug. 1630 
1041 Wedneſ. 20-30 July 1631 t 
1042 Monday 9-19 July 1632 
1043 Frid. 28 June-8 July 1633 
1044 Tueſday 17-27 June 1634 f 
1045 Sunday 7-17 June 1635 
1046 Th. 26 May-5 June 1636 t 
1047 Tueſday 16-26 May 1637 
1048 Saturday 5-15 May 1638 
1049 Wed. 24 Apr-4 May 1639 t 
1050 Monday 13-23 April 1640 


1051 Friday 2-12 April 1644 
1052 Tueſ. 2-26 Mar-1 Ap. 1642 | 
1053 Sunday 12-22 March 1643 


——— 


1054 Th. 29 Feb. 10 Mar, 1644 


10/75 Friday 15-25 July 


110 Tueſday 16-26 Oct. 


Feb. 1647 f 
1058 Mon. 17-27 January 1648 


1061 Sunday 15-25 Dec. 
1062 Thurſ. 4-14 Dec. 1651 
1063 Mon. 22 Nov-2 Dec. i652 t 


1064 Saturday 12-22 Nov. 1653 
1065 Wednef. 1-11 Nov. 
1066 Sunday 21-31 Oct. 


1654 
| 2655 t 
1067 Friday 10-20 Oct. 1656 
1068 Tueſ. 29 Sept-ꝙ Oct. 1657 f 
1069 Sunday 19-29 Sept. 1658 
1070 Thurſday 8-18 Sept. 1659 
1071 Mon. 27 Aug-6 Sept. 1660 f 
1072 Satur. 17-27 Auguſt 1661 
1073 Wedneſ. 6-16 Aug, 1662 
1074 Sun. 26 July-5 Aug. 1663 f 
1664 
1076 Tueſday 4-14 July 1665 f 
1077 Sun. 24 June-4 July 1666 
1078 Thurſ. 13-23 June 1667 
1079 Monday 1-11 June 1668 f 
1080 Sat, 22 May-1 June 1669 


1081 Wednef. 11-21 May 
1082 Sun. 30 Apr-10 May 
1083 Friday 19-29 April 
1084 Tueſday 8-18 April 1673 
1085 Sat. 28 Mar-7 April 1674 f 
1086 Thurſ. 12-28 March 1675 
1087 Monday 6-16 March 1676 f 
1088 Sat, 24 Feb-6 March 1677 
1089 Wedneſ. 13-23 Feb. 1678 
1090 Sunday 2-12 Feb, 1679 t 
1091 Friday 23 Jan-2 Feb. 1680 
1092: Tueſday 11-21 Jan. 1681 
1093 Sa.31Su.1681-10Th 1682 
1094 Thurſ. 21-31 Dec. 
1095 Monday 10-20 Dec. 1683 
1096 Friday 28 Nov-8 Dec. 1684 f 
1097 Wednef. 18-28 Nov. 1685 
1098 Sunday 7-17 Nov. 1686 t 
1099 Friday 28 Oct-7 Nov. 1687 
1688 
1689 f 


Hegira. 


1670 


1671 K 
1672 


by 


1101 Saturday 5-15 Oct. 


Year of J. C. 
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Hegira. Year of J. C. | 


1102 Thurl. 2 Sept. 5 Oct. 1690 
1103 Monday 14-24 Sept. 1691 
1104 Friday 2-12 Septemb. 1692 f 
1105 Wed. 23 Aug, 2 Sept. 1693 
1106 Sunday 12-22 Auguſt 1694 f 
1107 Friday 2-12 Auguſt 1695 
1108 Tueſday 21-31 July 4696 
1109 Saturday 10-20 July 1697 f 
1110 Thurſ. 30 June 10 July 1698 


1699 
1700 4 
1701 
1702 
1703 4 
1704 
1705 f 
1706 
1707 


1111 Monday 19-29 June 
1112 Friday 7-18 June 
1113 Wed. 28 May-8 June 
1114 Sunday 17-28 May 
1115 Thurſday 6-17 May 
1116 Tue. 25 Ap.-6 May 
1117 Saturday 14-25 Apr. 
1118 Thurſday 4-15 April 
1119 Mon. 24 Mar. _ 
1120 Friday 12-23 March 1708 f 
1121 Wednef. 2-13 March 1709 
1122 Sun. 19 Feb-2 March 1710 
1123 Thurſ. 8-19 February 1711 + 
1124 Tueſ. 29 Jan. 9 Feb. 1712 
1125 Saturday 17-29 Jan. 1713 
1126 Wednef. 6-17 Jan, 1714 f 
1127 M.27 Su. 1714-7 Ja. . 

1128 Friday 16-27 Dec. } ms. 
1129 Wednef. 5-16 Dec. 1716 
1130 Sun. 24 Nov-5 Dec. 1717 
1131 Thurſday 13-24 Nov. 1718 t 
1132 Tueſday 2-13 Nov. 1719 
1133 Satur. 22 Oct-2 Nov. 1720 
1134 Wednel. 11-22 Oct. 1721 t 
1135 Monday 1-12 Oct. 1722 
1136 Frid. 20 Sept-1 Oct. 1723 t 


{ 


„ 


Year of J. C; 
1137 Wedneſ. 9-20 Sept. . ; 
1138 Sun, 2 ag. 9 Sept Ba 
1139 Thurſday 18-29 Aug. 1726 
1140 Tueſday 8-19 Augift 1727 
1141 


Sat. 27 July-7 Aug. 1728 
1142 Weit 18.2 moe 1729 t 
1143 Monday 6-47 Joly 1730 
1144 Erid. 25 June-6 July 1731 
1146 Sunday 3-14 June 


1733 
1147 Th. 23 May-3 June 1734 f 
1148 


1735 

1736 
1737 f 
1738 

1739 
1740 ft 
1741 

1742 , 
1743 f 
1744 
1745 f 
1746 

1747 t 
d 1748 
1749 ? 
1750 f 
1751 
1752 t 
1753 

1754 
1755 1 
1756 


1163 Th. 30 Nov. 11 Dec. 
1164 Monday 19-30 Nov. 
1165 Saturday 9-20 Nov. 
1166 Wed. 28 Oct-8 Nov. 
1167 Monday 18-29 Oct. 
1168 Friday 7-18 October 
1169 Tuel. 26 Sept-7 Oct. 
1170 Sunday 15-26 Sept. 


A TABLE 


= 
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I. 


Of the Emperors, Kings, Princes, &c. 
contained in Part the Firſt. 


A. Page. 
Akon. 116 
Abaris. 143 
Abas, Arg. 120 


Abbarus, Tyre. 127 
Abdaſtartus, Tyre. ibid 


Abdon. 118, 1 I 
Abel. oy = 
Abeſan. 118, 134, 135 


Abijam, Jud. 122, 136 


Abibal, Tyre, 121 
Abimelech. 118, 134 

. 135 
Abius, Bab. 115, 117 
Abraham. 114,116 
Acaſtus. 120 
Aceſephretes, Eg. 115 


Achencheres I. Eg. 117 
Achencheres II. Eg. bid 


Achenchres, Eg, ibid 
Acheſcus-Ocaras, Eg. 
11 
Achoreus, Eg. 1510 
Achoris. 127 
Acriſius. 120 
Acrotatus, Laced. 132 
Adam, 113 
Adraſtus, Sic, 120 


Ageus, Ath. 120, 173 


EÆgialeus, Sic. 120 
Agydyrus, Sic, 120 
Ægyſtus. 175 


Aneas Sylvius, Lat. 121 | 


Aaneas, Lat. 
Etas, Pont. 
Egiſtus, Myc. 
Aichylus. 
Aſchylus. 
Aſimedes. 
Agamemnon, 
Agemeſtor. 


% 


177, 
124, 


Myc. 


Agaſicles, Laced. 


Agathocles. 
Agelus, Cor. 


Agelartes, Cor. 


Agemon, Cor. 


Ageſilaus, Laced. 
Ageſipolis, Laced. 


Agis, Laced. 


Agrippa. 
Agrippa, Lat. 
Ahab, Iſr. 
Ahaz, Jud. 
Ahaziah, Jud. 
Ahaziah, Ir. 


121, 


122. 
122, 


122, 


Alba Sylvius, Lat. 
Alcamenes, Laced. 
Alcetas, Maced. 


Alcimus. 
Aletes, Cor. 
Alexandra. 


Alexander, Cor. 


128 
120 
124 
179 
144 
120 
124 
ibid 
158 
125 
125 
125 
124 
128 
132 
128 
132 
167 
125 
137 
141 
122 
137 
138 
121 
124 
ibid 
130 
121 
130 


ad 


Page, 
Alexander, Maced. 132 
Alexander I. Maced. 
128, 153, 185 
Alexander II. Maced. 
128 
Alexander Aigius, Ma- 
ced. 128 
Alexander the great. 
126, 127,128 
156, 1 
Alexander Bala, gr. 1 — 
Alexander Jannzus. 130 
Alexander of Pherz. 
181 
Alexander Zebina. 131 
Alladius, Lat. 125 
Alietes, I. II. Lyd. 125 
148, 175 
Altadas, Aſſ. 117 
Amaziah, Jud 122, 139 


Amaſis, Eg. 123 
Amedes, Eg. 119 
Amenemes, Eg. 115 
Amenophis, I. II. III. 

IV. Eg. 117,119 
Amenophtes, Eg, 119 
Amenſes, Eg. 119 
Ameſiſes, Eg. 115 
Amyſes, Eg. 115 
Ammencmes, Eg. 119 
Amon, Jud, 122 
Amoſis, Eg, 115 


Am- 
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„ 


— Irnnrnnns 


Page. 

Amphictyon, Ath. 120 
ehen 
Amphion, Th 121 
Amram. 116 
Amulius, Lat. 123 


Amythanceus, Eg. 117 
Amyclas, Laced. 121 
Amyntas I. II. Maced. 


128 
Amyntes, Aſſ. 119 
Amyrthzus. 127 
Anabus, Aſſ. 129 
Anacyndarax, Aſſ. 123 
Ananelus. 130 


Anaxander, Laced. 124 
Anaxandrides, Laced. 
| 124 
Anaxidamus, Laced. 
| ibid 
Anchunius-Ochy, Eg. 
115 
Ancus-Martius, Rom. 
125 
Andriſcus, Maced. 1 * 
162 


Anoyphes, Eg. 115 
Antigonus. 157, 158 


Antigonus Doſon, Ma- 
132 | 3 
Archimadus I, II. La- 


ced. 
Antigonus Gonatus, ib. 
ibid 

Antigonus Cyzicenus. 


151,164 | 


Antiochus Theos, Syr. 
131 
Antiochus "OW by, 
Syr. 130, 131, 162 
Antiochus Eupator, Syr. 
131 
| . 
Antiochus the great, 
FByr. 131 
Antiochus Gripus, Syr. 
125, 161 
Antiochus Sidetes, Syr. 
131, 163 
Antiochus Soter, Syr. 
131,157 


| 
| 


| 


Page. 

Antiochus X. XI. XII. 
__ 131 
Antiochus, ſon of Ba- 
la, Syr. 131 
Antipater, Maced. 128 
Anthony. 166 
Apachnas, Eg. 115 
Apappus, Eg. ibid 
Aphydas, Ath. 120 
Apis, Arg. ibid 
| Apis, Sic. ibid 
Apollonius. 130 
Apophis, Eg. ibid 
Apries, Eg. 123 
Apronadius, Bab. 123 
Apſander. 124, 145 
Arabelus, AM, 119 
Aralius, Aſſ. 117 
Aratus. 160 
Arbaces, Med. 123 
Archedice. 171 
Archelaus, Cap. 166 
Archelaus, Laced. 124 
Archelaus, Maced, 128 
179 


Archelaus, ſon of He- 
rod. | 130 
Archidamus, Laced. 


—}_ 


| Page, 
Ariſtides, = 
Ariſtobulus, 130 
Ariſtodemus, Cor. 125 


Ariſtodemus, Laced. 


121 
Ariſtogiton. 151, 177 
Ariſton, Laced. 124 
Ariſtonicus, Perg. 131 
Ariſtonicus. 163 
Arius, Aff. 115 
Armais, Eg. 117 
Armamithres, Aſſ. ibid 
Arphaxad. 114 
Arphaxad, Med, 123 
Arſaces I. II. Parth. 131 
Arſames, Perl, 127 
Arſes, Perſ. ibid 


Arſinoe, Maced. 132 
Artabanus I. II. Parth. 


131 
Artabazus, Pont. 128 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, 


Perſ. 127, 181 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
Perſ. 12 
Artaxerxes Ochus, Perſ. 
127, 181 
Aſa, Jud. 122, 136 
Aſander, Boſph. 132 
Aſcanius, Lat. 121 
Aſcatades, Aſl. 117 
Aſdrubal. 133, 159, 160 
Aſer. 116 
Aſerimus, Tyr 


12 
Aſſaradinus, Aſſ. — 
Aſſuerus, Med. ibid 
Aſſur, Aſt, 115 
Aſſys, Eg. 117 
Aſtartus, Tyr. 125 
Aſtyages, Med. 123, 150 
Aſtydamas. 181 


Athaliah, Jud. 122, 138 
Athotis, Eg 115, 119 
| 236 


Atoſſa, AT. 119 
Atreus, Myc. 120 
Attalus I, II. Perg. 131 


ced. 128 
Archias 144, 175 
Archyppus 120 
Arcianus, Bab. 123 
Ardryſus I II. Lyd. 125 
Aretas, Laced. 132 
Areus I. II. Laced. 126 
132 
Argalus, Laced. 121 
Argeus I. II. Maced 124 
128 
Argon, Lyd. 125 
Argus, Arg. 120 
Ariobarzanes, Cap 164 
| 16 
Ariobarzanes, Pont. l 
128, 132 
Ariphron. 124 


161 
Attalus 
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Attalus III. Philometer, | Caranus, Maced, 121 Coriolanus. 129 
Perg. 131, 162, 163 | Carbo. 164, 165 Coronas, Sic. 120 
Aventinus, Lat. 125 Caſſander, Maced. 128 Cranaus, Ath. 120, 171 
Auguſtus. 133, 166, 167 | Caſſius, 166 Craſſus. 165, 166 
168 | Caſtor. 121 Creon. 124, 146 
Automeaes, Cor, 125 | Catalina, 133 Creon, Th. 121 
Azariah, Jud. 139 | Cecrops, Ath. 118, 161 Crœſus, Lyd ii 25, 150, 181 
B Cecrops II. Ath. 120 Criaſus, Arg. 120 
AL, Tyr. 125 | Celeus. 173 Crotopus, Arg. ibid 
Baaſha, Iſr 122,136 | Cenſenes, Eg. 119 Qurudes, Eg. 115 
Babius, Al. 119 | Ceres. 173 Cyaxares, Med. 123 
Bacchis, Cor. 125 | Certus, Eg. 115, 119 Cylon. 149 
Badezor, Tyr. ibid Cæſar. 133, 165, 166 |Cynortas, Laced. 121 
Balator, Tyr. ibid | C. Cæſar. 167 |Cypſelus,Cor. 125, 147 
Baleus, Aſſ. 117 | L. Cæſar. ibid 148 
Balceus, Aſſ ibid Chalaus, Aff. 119 [Cyrus, Perſ. 122, 123 
Baltaſar, Bab. 123 | Chamois, 115 | 126, 127, 150, 151 
Barak. 118, 134, 135 | Charilas, Laced. 124| 181 
Rattus, 148 | Charops. 124, 144 [Cyrus the younger. 187 
Balatores, Aſſ. 119 | Chelbes, Tyr. 125 D. 
Beleſis, Bab. 123 | Chnubus-Gneurus, Eg. AicLes. 144 
Belibus, Bab. ibid 115 Damaſicton, Th. 
Bellepares, Aſſl. 119 Chedorlaomer. 116 121 
Belochus, Aſſ. 177, 119 Choma-Ephtha, Eg. 115 Damnaneus. 173 
Belus, AM, 115, 119 Chomas-Belus, Bab. 115 Damophon, Cor. 121 
Benjamin. 116 117 Dan. 116 
Bæon, Eg. 115 Chonias. 122 Danaus, Arg. 120, 173 
Berenice, Eg. 131 | Chuſan. 134, 135 Daniel. 126 
Beſſus. 157 | Chuther, 115 Dardanus, Troy. 121 
Bias, Byth. 129 | Chinaladin. 122 Darius, Pont. 132 
Biyris. | 115 | Cincirus, Bab. ibid Darius Codoman. Perf. 
Bocchoris, Eg. 123| Cinna. 165, 167 127, 157 
Botiras, Byth. 129 | Cleomenes, Laced. 128 Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſ- 
Brennus, ibid } Cleomenes II. Laced. pes, Perf. 127, 128 
Brutus. 133, 166 128 151 
Cleomenes III. Laced. |Darius the Mede, Med. 
Ark. 116 132 123, 150 
Cad mus, Theb. Cleombrotus, Laced. Darius Nothus, Perſ. 
172 128, 132 127 
Cain. 113 Cleopatra, Eg. 131 David. 118, 134, 1 FL 
Cainan. ibid 166 | Deborah ibid 
Caleb. 118, 135 | Clidicus. 124, 144 Dejoces, Med. 123 
Calippus. 156 | Clytemneſtra. 173 Demaratus. 147 
Calpetus, Lat. 125 | Codrus, Ath, 120 |Demaratus, Laced. 128 
Cambyſes, Perſ. 127 | Coenus, Maced, 124 |Demetrius Poliocertes, 
Candales, Lyd, 125 | Cometes, Myc. 120] Maced. 132 
Capetus, Lat. .#bid | Concharis, Eg. 115 Demetrius II. Maced. 
Capys, Lat. ibid | ibid 
Y- Demetrius, 
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Demetrius, ſon of Phi- 
8 162 
Demetrius Nicator, Syr. 
| 131, 163 
Demetrius Soter, Syr. 
131, 158 
Demetrius III. Syr. 131 
Diabies. 115 
Dido. 125 
Dinomenes. 179 
Diodotus Tryphon, Syr. 
131 
Diognetus. 171 
Diognetus, Ath. 124 
Dion. 156 
Dcedalfus, Byth. 129 
Dolabella. | 164 
Dolon. 181 


Doridas, Cor. 121 
Doriſſus, Laced. 124 


Draco. 124, 148, 153 
Druſus. 167, 168 
Duillius. 159 


Dydalſus, Byth. 129 
E 


CuESsTRATUs, La- 
ced. 121 
Echeſcus Carus. 133 
Ecnibal, Tyr. 125 


Eglon. 134, 135 
Ehud. 118 
„ 123, 137 
Eleazar. e 


Eli. 118, 134, 135 
Eliachim. 122, 126 


Eliazib. ibid 
Elijah. 5 137. 
Eliſtoanax, Laced. 128 
Elon. 118, 134 
Eneas Sylvius, Lat. 

121 
Enoch. 113 
Enos. ibid 


Epaminondas. 156 
Ephcaheres, Aſſ. 123 
Ephraim. 116 
Ephreus, Eg. 123 
Epiclidas, Laced. 132 


Page. 

Eratus, Sic. 120 
Erechtheus, Ath, 120 
175 


Eropas, Maced. 124 
Eryxias, 124, 145 


Eſaradon, Aſſ. 123 
Eſemides. 124 
Eſdras. 120 
Eteocles, Th. 121 
Evagitus. 175 
Eudamidas I. Laced. 132 
Eudamidas II. Laced. 
ibid 
Eudemus, Cor. 125 
Eve. 113 
Evechoos, Bab. 115 
117 
Evilmerodach, Bab. 122 
123 


Eumenes I. Perg. 131 
Eumenes II. Peig, 7bid 
162 
Eunomus, Laced. 124 
Eupacmes, Aſſ. 123 
Euridamus, Laced, 132 
Eurotas, Laced. 121 
173 
Eurycrates I. Laced.124 
Eurycrates II. Laced. 
ibid 
Eurydamidas, Laced. 
- 132 
Euryphon, Laced. 121 
Euryſtheus, Myc. 120 
Euryſthenes, Laccd. 
| 121 
Ezechias, Jud. 132, 141 
1 


ABIUSs Max uus, 

| | 133 
Faunus, Lat. 121 
Furius Camillus. 129 
NAD. : 116 
Gideon. 118, 134 

| 135 

Gelanor, Arg. 120 
Gelon, 179 
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Page. 
Gentius. * 
Geraſtratus, Tyr. 12 5 
Germanicus. 168 
Goſormies. 115 


Gyges, Lyd. 12 
H 3 


ALLIROTH1vUs, 
171 
Halyattes I. Lyd. 125 
| 1 

Halyattes IT. Lyd. _ 
148 

Hamilcar, 160 
Hannibal.133, 159, 160 
Harmodius, 151, 177 
Heber. 114 
Hegeſicles, Laced. 124 
Helena, 121 
Helice. 171 
Hellen. ibid 
Hercules. 173 
Herod Antipas. 130 
Herod the great. 1 30, 167 
Herodes, Parth. 131 
Hicetas. 159 
Hiero. 153, 159 
161, 179 

Hieronymus. 161 
Hipparchus. 151, 177 
Hippias. ibid ibid 
Hippocoon, Laced. 121 
Hippodicus. 177 


Hippolitus, Sic. 120 


Hippomenes. 124, 145 


Hiram, Tyr. 121 
Hoſhea, Iſr. 122, 141 
Hyagnis. 173 
Hyantidas, Cor. 121 
Hyrcanus II. 130 
Aix. 132, 133 
Jacob. 116 
Jaddus. 126 
Jair. 118, 134, 135 
Janias, Eg. 8 
Janiſcus, Sic. 120 
ores Lat. 121 
aphet. 173 


Jared. 
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Jared, 13 | L. Manaſleh, Jud. 122, 142 
Jaſon. 130 ABoRoS0ARCHOD, | Manchalius, AM. 117 
Ibzan. 118, 134, 135 Bab. 123 Mardocempadus, Bab. 
Icetas. 157 | Labotas, Laced. 121 123 
John. 126 Labynitus, Bab. 123 | Mardocentes, Bab. 115 
John Hyrcanus. 130 Lacedzmon, Laced. 119 
Jechonias. 122 121, 171 | Mardonius. 185 
Jectan. 114 | Laceſtadus, Sic. 120] Mares. 115 
Jehu, Ir, 122, 138 Laius I. Th. 121 | Margenus, Tyr. 125 
Jephtha. 118, 134, 135 | Laius II. Th. ibid | Maris. 115 
Jeroboam, Iſr. 122, 136 Lamech. 113 Marius. 133, 165 
Jeroboam II. Iſfr. 122 Laomedon, Sic. 120 [Mars. 171 
| 139| Lampraes, AM. 119 [Maſiniſſa. 163 
eſus. 126, 130 Lamptides, AM, ibid | Mathanias. 122 
loarudamus, Bab. 123 | Laodamas, Th. 121 |Mathathias. 130 
Ilus, Tyr. 121 | Laomedon, Tyr, bid | Mauſolus, Car. 155 
Inachus, Arg. 120 Laoſthenes, AM, 123 [Mzcenas. 167 
Jeoahaz. _ 122, 138| Latinus, Lat. 121 |Medon, Ath. 120, 177 
Jeoahaz, Iſr. 122| Latinus Sylvius, Lat. |Megacles, Ath. 124 
Joachim. 122, 126 IT ibid | © 148 
Joaſh, Jud, 122, 138 Lelex, Laced. ibid | Melanthus, Ath. 120 
Joaſh, Iſr. 120, 139 Leocrates. 124, 145 |Meleager, Maced. 132 
Jotham, Jud. 128, 141 Leonidas, Laced, 124 | Melchiſedeck. 116 
Joida. 126 132 | Meles, Lyd. 125 
Jonathan. ibid] Leonidas II, Laced. Menelas, Laced. 121 
Jonathas. 130 128 | Menelaus. 120 
Jehoram I. Jud. 122 Leoprepis. 179 | Meneſtheus, Ath. 120 
© 137 | Leotychides, Laced. 128 175 
Jehoram II. Jud. 122| Lepidus. 166 [Merbal, Tyr. 125 
136| Levi. 116 | Mercurius, Lat. 121 
Jehoram, Ir. 222 Let ibid | Merodac, Bab. 123 
ſehoſaphat, Jud. ibid] Lycurgus, Laced. 124 Meſeſſimordacus, Bab. 
137 132 thid 
Joſeph. 116] Lycus, Th. 121 | Methuſalem. 113 
Joſias, Jud. 122| Lygdamis. 147 | Meures, 115 
Joſhua. 118, 134, 135 | Lynceus, Arg. 120 | Midas, 146 
Iſaac. | 116 | Lyſanias. 130 | Milo of Crotona. 151 
Iſſachar. ibid] Ly ſimachus, Maced. | Miltiades. 152 
Iſhmael. ibid 132 | Minos, Crete. 173, 175 
Ithobal, Tyr. 125 M. Mithridates, Parth, 131 
Juba. 116 AcnaniDas, La- | Mithridates the great. 
Judah. ibid ced, 132| Path. ibid 
Judas the Maccabee, | Mahalaleel. 113 | Mithridates III. Parth. 
130| Mamylus, A. 117 ibid 
Jugtus, Bab. 123 Mamythus, AM, ibid] Mithridates J. II. III. 
Jagurtha, 133, 164| Menahem, IIr. 1224 TV. Pont. 132 
Talus, Lat. 121 | Manaiſeh, 116 Mithridates V. Everge- 
Jupiter, Lat. ibid) Manaſſch. 130] tes, Pont. 132. 163 


Michtridates 
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Mithridates VI. Eupa- 
tor, Pont. 132 
Mithridates VII. Pont. 
132, 164, 165 

Mitrzus, AM. 119 


Mnakires, Parth. 131 

165 
Moſcheris. 115 
Moſes. 116, 134, 135 
Muſthis. 115 


Myles, Laced. 121 
Myrſus, Lyd. 125 
Myrtœus - 115 
Myſphragmuthſis. 117 
M uct Ra 125 


AB1s, Laced. 1 32 


Nabius, Bab. 115, 119 
Nabocolaſſar, Bab. 123 
Nabonadius, Bab. ibid 
Nabonaſſar, Bab. ibia 


Nabonidus, Bab. 123 


Nabonnadas, Bab. 115 
11 

Nabopolaſſar, Bab. — 
Nabuchodonoſor, Bab. 

132, 133 

Nahor. 114 

Nadab, Iſr. 122, 136 

Nadius, Bab. 115, 119 


Nanarus, Bab. 123 
Nanibrer, Bab. ibid 
Necho, Eg. ibid 


Nechepſos, Eg. 119 
Nechubes, Bab.115,117 
NeQanebis I. Eg. 127 
Nectanebis II. Eg. 76id 


Neera. 175 
Nehemiah. 126 
Neleus. 177 


Nimrod, Bab 114. 115 
Nephelcheres, Eg. 119 
Nepherites I. Eg. 127 
Nepherites II. Eg. ibid 
Nephreus, Eg. ibid 
Naphthali. 116 
Neptune. 174 
Nericolaſſar, Bab. 123 


Orthopolis, Sic. 120 


Paulus Emilius. 133 


_ 
Nerigliſſar, Bab. _ ibid 
Nicander, Laced. 124 
Nicomedes I. II. III. 


Byth. 133,175 
Nychtheus, Th, 121 
Nilus, Eg. 117 
Ninyas, Aſſ. 115, 119,123 
Ninus, Aſſ. 115, 119 
Nitocris. 115 
Noah. 113, 114 
Numa Pompilius, Rom, 

125, 153 


Numitor, Lat. 125 
O 


Cuus, Perſ. 127 
Ochyras, Eg. 119 
Ocrazares, AM, 123 
Octavian. 166 
Oebalus, Laced. 121 
Cdipus, Th. ibid 
Omri, Iſfr. 122, 127 
Onias I. II. III. IV. 126 
130 

Oniballus, Bab. 11, 117 
Orbacus, Med. 123 
Oreſtes, Laced. 121 
Oreſtes, Myc. 120, 177 
Ornytion, Cor. 121 
Orodes, Parth. 131 
Orſippus. 145 


Oſias, Jud. 122 

Oſochor, Eg. 119 

Oſorcho, Eg. 123 

Oſoroth, Eg. ibid 

Othniel. 118, 134, 135 

Oxyntes, Ath. 120 
P 


AGONDAS, 146 
Pammus-Archondes. 
11 

Pandion I. II. Ath. — 

173 
Panztus. 148 
Pantagnoſtus. 151 
Pantaleon. 147 
Panyas, Al. 119 
Parannus, Bab. 115, 117 
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Page. 


Pauſanias, Laced. 128 


152, 153 
Pauſanias, Maced. 128 
Pekahiah, Iſr. 122, 140 


Pekah, Iſr. 122, 141 
Pemphos. 115 
Pentathlus. 149 


Penthea-Thyris. 115 
Penthiles, Myc. 120 
Perdiccas I. II. III. Myc. 

124, 128 
Periander, Cor. 125 

148, 149 
Pericles. 154 
Perſeus, Ma. 132, 133 
Perſeus, Myc. 120 
Perſeus II. Myc. ibid 
Perthamis, Eg. 123 
Petubates, Eg. ibid 
Phalaris, 149 
Phaleg. 114 
Pharnaces, Boſph. 132 
Pharnaces, Pont. Fay 
Pharnaces, Med, 123 
Pheles, Tyr. 125 


Pherecles. 124 
Phidon. 279 
Philetrus, Perg. 131 
Philip. 120, 161 
Philip, Maced. 132, 162 


187 
Philip I. Maced. 124 
Philip, ſon of Amyntas, 


Maced. 128, 157 
Philip Aridæus, Maced. 
| 128 

Philomele. 120 
Philopemen, 132, 133 
161 

Phæſtus, Sic. 120 
Phorbas. 124 


Phorbas, Arg. 120 
Phoroneus, Arg. #bid 
Phraates I. II. III. IV. 

Parth. 131 
Phraortes, Med. 123 
Phriapatius, Parth. 131 
Phruron, Eg. 117 


| Phrynon, 147 
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Pul, Af. 123] Auletes, Eg. 131 |Sabacon, Eg. 123 
Phuſanus, Eg. 119 | Ptolemy Epiphanes, Eg. | Sadyates, Lyd. 125 
Picus, Lat. I21 131, 161 |Salitis, Eg. 115 
Pinaces, Eg. 119 | Ptolemy Evergetes, Eg. | Salah. 114 
Piraſus, Arg. 120 131 | Salmanaffar, AM 122 
Piſiſtratus. 124, 150, 151 | Ptolemy Evergetes II. 123, 131 
Piſo. 168 or Phyſcon, Eg. 131 Salomon. 118, 120 
Pittacus. 147, 148, 154 | Ptolemy Lagus, Eg. 126 134, 135 
Plemneus, Sic. 120 131, 157, 158 Samſon. 118, 134, 135 
Pliſtarchus, Laced. 128 | Ptolemy Philadelphus, | Samuel, at 
Pliſtianax, Laced. ibid | Eg. 131, 160 | Saophis. 115 
Polemon, Pont, 132 | Ptolemy Philometor, Saoſduchinus, AM. 123 
Pollux. 121| Eg. 131 [Sarah. 114, 116 
Polybus, Sic. 120 | Ptolemy Philopator, Sarac, Aſſ. 123 
Polybus, Eg. Ii9| Eg. 130, 131, 161 |Sardanapalus, Aff. ibid 
Polycrates. 151 Ptolemy Soter or La Sarug. 114 
Polydectes, Laced. 124 thurus, Eg. 131 |Saturnus, Lat. 121 
Polydorus, Laced. ibid | Ptolemy the younger.ibid | Saul. 118, 134, 135 
Polydorus, Th. 121 | Ptolemœus, Th. 121 | Scamander, Tr. 12x 
Pompey. 130, 133, 165 | Pygmalion, Tyr. 125 | Scipio. 133 
Porſenna. 129 | Pyritiades, AM. 123 |Sedecias, 122 
Porus, Bab. 115, 117, 123 Pyrrhus, Maced. 132 Seleucus, Maced. 132 
Priam, Troy. 121 133, 158, 159 | Seleucus Callinicus, Syr. 
Pritanis, Laced, ibid | R. 131 
Procas, Lat. 125 AmEtses-BaET1s, | Seleucus Ceraunus, Syr. 
Procles, Laced. 121 Eg. 115 ibi 
Prochne. 120| Rhameſes menos. 76i4| SeleucusNicator, Syr.ibid 
Prætus, Arg. ibid Rhameſes-ſeos, Eg. ibid | Seleucus Philopator, 
Propodas, Cor. 121| Rhameſes-Vaphres, Eg. | Syr. ibid 162 
Proſerpine. 173 ibidSeleucus V. Syr 131 


Pruſias I. Byth. 133, 161 
Pruſias II. Byth. 133 
Prymnes, Cor. 125 
Pſamenitus, Eg. 123 
Pſammetichus, Eg. ibid 
Pſammitichus, Cor. 125 
Pſammis, Eg. 123 
Pſammuthis, Eg. 119 
123, 127 

Pſuſennes, Eg. 119 
Ptolemy - Alorites, Ma- 
ced. 128 
Ptolemy Alexander, 
Eg. 131 
Ptolemy Appion. 164 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, Ma- 
ced, 132 
Prolemy Dionyſius or 


Rhameſes, Eg. 115,151 


11 
Rhameſes-Myamun, Eg. 
Rhaphſes. 117 
Rauoſis. 115 
Rebecca. 116 
Regulus. 133 
Rehu. 114 


Rhapſes, Eg. 117, 119 
Rhodobates, Pont, 128 
Regibelus, Bab. 123 
Rehoboam, Jud.122,136 
Romulus, Rom. 125 


143 
Ruben, 


116 
8. 
Of or Curades, 


116 


Seleucus VI. Syr. ibid 
Shallum, Ir. 122, 130 


Shem. 131, 114 
Semiramis, Aſſ. 115, 119 
Semphucrates. 115 
Sen- Saophis. ibid 
Sennacherib, AM 123 

131 
Sertorius 133, 165 
Servius Tullus, Rom. 125 
Seſac, Eg. 119, 130 
Seſonchis. 119 
Seſonchoſis. 115 
Seſoſtris, Eg. 117 
Seth. 113 
Setho, Eg. 123 
Sethos, All. 117 
Sicyon, Sic. 120 


Simeon. 
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Simeon. 116 

Simon I. 130 

Simon II. 130, 163 
Sinathrockes, Parth, 

131, 165 

Sinis. 177 

Siphoas, Eg. 117 

Sirius. 115 


Siſiphus, Cor. 121 
Siſtoſi-chermes, Eg. 115 
Siſy mordachus, Bab. 

. ibid 119 
Smedis, Eg. 119 
Smerdis, Perſ. 127 
Sogdianus, Perſ. ibid 


Solon. 124, 149 
Spanis. 115 
Sparetus, Aſſ. 117 
Spartacus. 165 
Sphærus, Afl. 117 
Stamenemes. 115 


Stenelus, Arg. 120 
Stenelus, Myc. ibid 
Stocchus, Eg. ibid 
Suechus, Eg. 123 
Suſennes, Eg. 119 
133, 164, 165 
Sylvius Atis, Lat. 125 
Sylvius Poſthumus, Lat. 


1. 121 
AcELLOT1s, Eg. 
123 
Tachos, Eg. 127 
Tarquin the elder, Rom. 
125 
Tarquin the proud, 
Rom. ibid 
. 132, 17 
1 eglat-phal-afiar, Aff. 
123 


Page. 
Telechus, Laced, 124 
Teleſtes. 179 
Teleſtes, Cor. 125 
Temenus. 175 


Tethmoſis, Eg. 117 
Teucer, Tr. 121, 177 
Teutamus, Aff, . 119 
Teutzus, Al. ibid 
Tharaca, Eg. 123 
Terah. 114 
Themiſtocles. 153 
Theopomp. Laced. 124 
Therſander, Th. 121 


Therſippus. 120 
Theſeus, Ath. 120, 177 
Theſpicus. 124 
Thilgam, Af. 123 
Thimotheus. 181 
Thinæus, Aſſ. 119 
Thinillus. 115 
Thoas, Cor. 121 


Thola. 118, 134, 135 
Thuoris, * 119 
Thurimas, Maced. 124 
Thyeſtes, Myc. 120 
Thymetes, Ath. 120 
Thynion. 159 
Thyoſimares. 115 
Thyſimares, Eg. ibid 
Tiberius. 167, 168 


Tigranes, Syr. 131 
1 64, I 65 | 
Timoleon. 157 


Tiſamenes, Laced. 121 
Tiſamenes, Myc. 120 
Tiſamenes, Ih. 121 
Tmoſis, Eg. 117 
Toegar Amach. Momch. 

115 


1 


Page. 
M. Torquatus. 129 
Thraſybulus. 148 
Triopas, Arg. 120 
Triptolemus, 175 
Tros, Tr. 121 


Tullus Hoſtilius, Rom. 
12 
Tyberinus, Lat. 2 


Tyndares, Laced. 121 
Tyridates, 3 131 


Vusrun, Eg. 
| 119 


X. 
Axruus, Th. 121 
Xerxes, Aſſ. 117 
Xerxes the great, Perſ. 
127, 152, 177 
Xerxes II. Perf. 127 


E; 
b hams Parth. 
131 
Z 


ABuLon. 116 
Zachariah, Iſr, 
132, 140 
Zameis, A. 115, 119 
Zara. 136 
Zelas, Byth. 133 
Zeth, Eg. 123 
Zeuxidamus, Laced. 120 
Zeuxipus, Sic. 120 
Zimri, 122, 137 
Zinzivus, Bab. 133 
135 
Zorobabel. 122 
136 


Zynthis, Ath. 120 


| Zypoetes, Byth, 129 
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II. 


Of the Men learned in the Sciences, 
contained in Part the Firſt. 


A. Page. Page. 
Cu us. 240] Antiphanes. 243, 245 | Ariſtophon. 245 
Eſop. 239] Antiphon, 243 | Ariſtotle, 155, 245 
ZElius Spartianus. 257 Antiſthenes. 244 | Arrian. 255 
Alianus, 256] Apharæus. ibid | Aſconius Pedianus. 253 
AÆſchylus. 151, 152 Apollinaris. 298 Aſinius Pollio. 251 
153, 177, 179, 240 Apollodorus 245, 249 Aſtydamas. 244 
241 Apollonius of Rhodes. | Athenagoras, 255 
Eſchines. 244, 245 248 | Atheneus, 1hid 
Agathon. 243 Apollonius of Tana. Atticus. | 249 
Alceus. 238 254 | Avienus or Avianus, 
Aleman. 146, 278 Apollonius of Tyre. 249 | 258 
Alcmzon, 124, 238 | Appianus, 255 | Aulus Gellius. 255 
244 | Apuleius. zbid | Aurelius Cotta. 249 
Alexander Aphrodiſzus, | Araos. 244 | M. Aurelius Olympius 
256 Aratus, 247 | Nemefianus. 257 
Alexander Polyhiſtor. | Arceſiſlaus. 246 | Aurelius Victor, 258 
250 Areeſiſlaus of Pitane. Auſonius. ibid 
Amionus Marcellinus. | 248 B. 
258 | Archelaus. 241 ACCHILIDES, 241 
Anarcharſis. 239 | Archilochus, 237 Beroſus. 159, 247 
Anacreon. 240 | Archimedes. 248 | Bias, 238 
Anaxagoras. 179, 241 | Archippus. 243 Bion, Phil, 239. 
Anaxandrides. 180 | Archytas. 244 | Bion, Poet. 248 
244 | Arctinus. - 237 | Boethius. 259 
Anaxilas. 251 | Arion. 238 | Bothon. 238 
Anaximander, 239 | Ariſtarcus. 241 | Brias. 239 
Anaximenes. 239 | Ariſtarchus, aſtron. 247 | Byzantinus, 259 
Andocides. 241 | Ariſtzus, 239 
Androlicus. 249 | Ariſtides. 255 AL 1Pyvus. 245 
Andromachus, 253 | Ariſtippus. 243 Callimacus. 248 
Annzus Cornutus. 253 | Ariſtobulus. 248 | Callimacus the younger 
Antigonus Cariſtius. Ariſtomenes. 242 | 248 
247 | Ariſton. 247 | Calliſthenes. 245 
Antiockus. 249 Ariſtophanes. 244 } Carchidamus. 246 
TY Carneades 
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Carneades. 163, 246 | Darius Phrygius. 236 1 Picrox. 
Carneades. 248 Demetrius Phalerus. 247 
Caſſidorus. 259 Favorinus. 255 
Caſtor. 250 | Democritus. 241, 243 | Florus. 254 
Cato the elder. 248 | Demoſthenes, 246 | Frontinus. ibid 
Cato Uticenſis. 249 | Dionyſius of Charax. G. 
Catullus. ibid | 252 | # *ALENUS, 255 
Cebes. 244 Dionyſius of Halicar- Gallus. 251 
Celſus. 252 naſſus. 217 | Germanicus. ibid 
Cenſorinus. 257 Dionyſius of Miletus 240 | Glauco. 244 
Cephiſidorus. 242 | Dionyſius of Sicily, 243 | Gorgias. 242 
Cæſar. 250 Dionyſius of Sinope. Gratius. 252 
Chalcidius. 257 | 244 | S. Gregory Nazian, 
Charilaus, 245 Dictys of Crete. 252 | ; 258 
Cherilles. 240 | Dimarchus. 246 H. 
Cherilles of Samos. 241 | Dinolochus, 243 TJ Anxxo. 237 
Cherſia. 239 | Diocles, 242 Heraclides, 245 
Chilo, ibid | Diodorus Siculus, 250 | Heraclites. 152, 243 
Chinonides, 240 | Diogenes, 24 | Herennius Modeſtinus, 

_ Chrifppus. 248 | Diogenes the cynic. 157 256 
Cicero. 249 245 | Hermes. 236 
Cinzthon. 237 Diogenes, ibid | Hermippus. 242 
Claudianus. 258 | Diogenes Laertius. 255 | Hermogenes. 255 
Cludius Mamertus. 259 | Dion Chryſoſtom. 254 | Hermogenianus. 256 
Cleanthes. 247 | Dioſcorides. 253 | Herodotus, 244 
8. Clement of Alexan- | Domitius Ulpian. 256 | Heſiod. 237 

dria, 256 | Draco. 238 | Hierocles. 257 
Cleobulus. 239 | Dyon Caſſius. 256 | Hipparchia, 245 
Cleobulina. 240 E. Hippias. 243 
Clitomacus. 246, 249 MyxzpocLes, Phil. | Hippocrates, ibid 

Cointus or Quintus. 259 242 | Hipponax. 239 
Columella, 252 | Empedocles, poet. 241 | Homer. 179, 237 
Confucius. 239 | Ennius, 248 | Horatius. 251 
Corinna, 240 | Epicharmus. 177, 242 | Hortenſius. 249 
Cornelius Nepos. 251 Epictetus. 253 | Horus. 236 
Cornelius Severus, 251 Epicurus. 245 | Hoſtanes. 240 
Crates, 241 |Epimenides, 238 | Hyginus. 251 
Crates of Athens. 246 Eratoſthenes. 247 | Hyperides. 246 
Crates of Thebes, 245 Eubulus, 244 J. 

Cratinus. 241 | Euclides, geom. 247 AMBL1CUS. 257 
Cratippus. 250 Euclides, phil. 244 Ion. 241 
Critias. 243 | Eudoxus, ibid | Joſephus. 253 
Critolaus, 248 Eumelus. 237 [Iſæus. 243 
Crito. 244 | Eupolis. 242 | Iſidorus. 252 
Cteſtas. 245 Euripides. 177, 179 | Iſocrates. 242 
Cynethæus. 240 2241, 243 | Juba. 250 

. Euſebius. 287 — NED 258 
AuAsps, a Eutropius. ibid | Juljus Calpurmus. 257 
D 8 58 Exckiel. 249 | Julius Capitolinus. ba 
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Julius Firmicus, — Nicander. 25 Phocylides, 239 
alius Paulus, 256 Nicochares, 242 Phrynicus. 240 
Julius Pollux. 255] Nicolas Damas. 250 Pindarus, 151, 240 
Juſtus. 253 | Nicomachus, 242 | Piſander, 238 
Juſtin. 257 | Nonnus. 258 | Pittacus. 238 
S. Juſtin. 255 | Numa. 238 |Plato. 156, 241, 243 
Juvenal. 254] Numatianus. 259 Plato the younger, 246 
. O. Plautus 248 
AncTANnTIUs.257 Nes1crITVUs. 245 Plinius Secundus. 253 
Lacydes. 248 Onomacritus. 239 | Pliny the younger. 254 
Laſus. 240 Oppianus. 256 Plinius Valerianus. 254 
Leucippus. 242 | Orpheus. 236 | Plotinus. 256 
Livius Andronicus. 248 Orus. 236 Plutarch. 254 
Lucan. 253 | Oſtanes. 240 | Polemon, 246 
Lucianus. 255 ] Ovid. 251 Polybius. 243 
Lucilius. 249 P. | Polybius the hiſtorian, 
Lucretius, ibid] DaAcuvius. 248 133, 162, 248 
Lycon. 247 Palæphatus. 237 | Pompelius. 238 
Lycophron, ibid | Palamedes. 236 | Pomponius Mela, 252 
Lycurgus. 244 Palladivs, 257 | Porphyrius, ihid 
Lyſias. 241 | Panætius. 249 Poſidippus, 245 
: | Pantcenus, 256 | Potamon, 247 
TAcnox. 246 | Panyaſis. 241 | Pratinas, 240 
Macrobius. 258 | Papianus. 256 | Praxilla, 241 
Magnes. 240 | Parmenides. 152, 242 Prodicus. 243 
Manethon, 247 | Parthenius. 250 | Pronomus, 247 
Manilius 251 | Pauſanias. 255 | Propertius, 251 
Marcus Antoninus, 255 | Pedo Albinovanus. 250 | Protagoras. 243 
Martial. 254 | Periander, 238 | Prudentius. 259 
Martianus. 259 | Perſius. 253 | Ptolemy. 256 
Maximus of Tyre. 255 | Pedianus, ibid| Publius Nigidius Figu- 
Mzxzcenas. 251 | Phædo. 244] lus. 250 
Megaſthenes. 246 | Phzdrus. ibid, 252 Publius Syrus. 251 
Menalipides. 240 Pherecrates. 246 | Pyrrho. 244 
leliſſus 241 | Pherecydes. 239 | Pythagoras. 154, 240 
Mercurius Triſmeg. 236 | Philemon. 245 Q 
Meto 242 | Phileterus. 244 Uinrius Cur- 
Mimnermus, 238 | Philippides. 246 ius. 258 
Minuceus Felix. 259 | Philiſtion. 251 vintilian. 254 
Moſchus, 248 J Philyllius. 242 Quintus Aurelius, 258 
Muſæus. 259 | Philocles, ibid | Quintus Ennius, 248 
Muſzus, 173, 259 | Philolaus. 244 
Myſon, 239 | Philo. 252|QALLUsTIUs. 250 
3 Philonides. 242 Sanchoniatho. 237 
Evius. 248 | Philoſtratas. 256 | Sannyrio, 242 
Neophon or Neo- Philoxenus, 181, 244 Sappho. 148, 238 
phron. 245 | Phlegon, 254 |Scylax. 240 
Netlas or Neſſus. 243 | 
Scymnug, 
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Scymnus. 249 Steſichorus. 180, 238 | Theut. 236 
Sedulius. 259 244 Thucydides. 2242 
Seneca tho father. 252 Stephen Byzantinus, 259 | Tibullus, 250 
Seneca the ſon. 252 |Stephnaus, 238 | Timeus. 247 
Q_Serenus Samonicus. |Stilpon. 246 | Timocrzon, 241 
256 |Strabo, 252 | Timotheus, 153 
Sextus Empiricus. 255 Strato. 247 | Titus Livius. 251 
Sextus Pomponius. 256 |Suetonius, 254 | Toth, 236 
Sidonius Apollinaris. |[Sufario. 230 | Trogus Pompeius. 250 
259 |Symmachus, 238 | Tyrtzus, 238 
Silius Italicus. 253 Syneſius. 259 V. 
Simmias, 243 T. 8 Klus Max1- : 
Simmias of Rhodes. Ac1Tus. 254 MUS, 252 ; 
| 246 Teleclides. 242 | Valerius Flaccus. 2533 WM. *? 
Simon. 244 Teleſilla. 242 | Vegetius Renatus, 258 
Simonides. 150, 177 [Teleſtes. 243 | Velleius Paterculus, 252 
x 240 |Terentius. 248 | Virgilius. 250 
Siſenna. 250 [Terentius Varro. 249 | Vitruvius. 250 
Socrates, 153, 155 Thales. 157, 238 X. 
179, 242 [Theano. 240 | EnocRATES. 246 
g Solon. 238, 239 [Themiſtius. 258 Xenephon. 245 
Solinus. 2 56 Theocritus. 247 2. 
Sopater. 246 Theognis. 239, 242 Exo of Cittium. 
Sophocles. 152, 155 [Theophraſtus. 246 | 159, 246 
177, 179, 243 Theopompus. 144 [Zeno of Elæa. 241 
Speuſippus. 245 Therpander. 238 Zoroaſter. 237 
Statius. 254 Theſpis. 151, 244, 239 
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The ſecond epocha ; the univerſal deluge. = = = « r 
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The order of the ſix epochas of modern hiſtory, and the application of 
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The firſt epocha ; the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, = = = = = = = xx 
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